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Ehe Krtfbfscencc ot Dfebrfch Snfcftcrfiocfcfr, 

(More especially than in the name of this magazine,) by an authentic ful£ 

LENGTH LIKENESS, LATELY DISCOVERED AND MOST HAPPILY PRESERVED BY THE 
PUBLISHERS IN THE SCULPTURE WHICH ACCOMPANIES THE PRESENT NUMBER, AND 
OF WHICH THE FOLLOWING BRIEF ARTICLE IS A SOMEWHAT LENGTHENED DE¬ 
SCRIPTION. 

CiOt’C thine eyes, gentle reader, appearing 
in that well known cut which periodically 
represents so well our editorial dignity, to 
what better purpose can we apply the quill 
we so gradually appear to wield, than by 
making a few concise remarks on that 
illustrious personage with whom our pub¬ 
lishers have most appropriately thought fit to commence our “ Na¬ 
tional Gallery of Portraits.” We will request of thee to glance thine 
eye from our page unto the picture, and by ever and anon referring to 
the lineaments there so wonderfully preserved, thou wilt be able to 
keep pace with our thoughts and to understand the references which we 
will have occasion to make. 
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there he goes judiciously, and at this moment most appro- 
^ priately represented in the celebration of one of the most 
peculiar and one of the most delightful customs of that ancient city, 
which, under whatsoever appellation it may be known, as New-Am- 
sterdaam, or Gotham, or New-York, will be forever indebted for all 
its celebrity to his genius. 

e jUt any eye we ask glance over this faithful representation of 
that undoubted personage, and not feel his kindliest feelings 
interested by the images which it will conjure up of complacency, and 
good nature and innocent importance, differing only in the degree 
which the magnitude of the occasion might be supposed to authorize 
from the circumstantial description of Seth Handaside. His beard of 
“some eight and forty hours growth’' has been most carefully re¬ 
moved, “the few gray hairs plaited and clubbed behind,” have swelled 
into a queue commensurate in its length with his dignity, the “cocked 
hat” gives an air of suitable importance to his “brisk looking” figure; 
the “square silver shoe buckles,” the decent antiquity of his “rusty 
black coat,” and above all the mysterious and important, “ saddle-bags, 
which in his congratulatory perambulations, occupy his arm with so 
much grace, must all bring back forcibly to thy recollections the 
original impression of that venerated character as received from the 
first promulgation of his celebrated history. Yet do we less parti¬ 
cularly direct thy attention to the well known appearance of the outer 
Tb C Editor ei.Kpmiijrdfe. man than to those more eloquent attributes of the 

courjeth on the dfigie* of. , . , . , 1 ,, , . . 

Di^Lricti. inner,which our artist has so well preserved in the 

felicitous contour of his New-Year’s face. Yes! how well is the rich 
vein of unobtrusive humor, which gives such a sterling value to his 
writings expressed in the lurking jollity of that upturned eye, how 
happily does the direction of that conspicuous nasal ornament harmo¬ 
nize with the benevolent garrulity of that sweeping mouth, and how 
redolent does the whole countenance seem of that entertaining good 
nature which in his works, has proved such a source of everlasting 
amusement Can any one gaze upon that form and face and not expe¬ 
rience a stirring in their souls ofall the kindly feelings of their nature, 
a cream gathering on the milk of their human kindness, and in fine, 
not feel interested, excited, pleased, by it beyond the power of all the 
physiognomies in their own observation or in Lavater’s list to com¬ 
municate. 

flfclUil we have no doubt will be the fact, and presuming upon 
its existence we proceed with true Editorial intuition to 
take advantage of those feelings of predominant affection, with which 
we take it far granted thou art disposed to regard our labors, to say a 
few words in reference to that subject so pleasing to all Magazine 
writers, Ourselves. 

a Propowi. will not presume farther, seeing thou art in the 

^^^vein, than to institute an allegorical comparison be¬ 
tween our frontispiece and our work. We will take that unique 
and “brisk-looking” figure as a type of ourselves, and, with the 
help of thy imagination, we will conjure out of his appearance alb 
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that we have to offer thee of hope, all that we can expect from thee 
Tbe e«lilnr iiutitulea a «'om- of praise. And could we then wish to personify our- 

pu’ii^n bciwt't-n Diolnch , r i , , , , J 

and tku mm«azin«. selves under a more agreeable semblance than is 
presented in the effigies of that fine old man ? Like him, hope in our 
eye, pleasure in our face, gladness in our heart, and briskness in our 
step, we sally forth staff in hand upon our New-Year’s pilgrimage. 
Our saddle-bags are laid over our arm, as yet they are closed; but 
what stores of mirth, what a budget of entertainment, month after 
month, may they not be expected to produce. Gentle subscriber, 
we think we see perusing this; we will make for thee a comfortable 
3cene, we will place thee before a blazing fire in & closed and 
curtained room. You mechanically draw your easy chair closer 
towards the fire, and the castors anticipate your wishes by the almost 
conscious celerity of their motion over the Turkey carpet;—you pass 
your hand over your head in pleasant recollection of the many agree¬ 
able hours our labours have afforded you. That bright-eyed girl 
opposite, whose clustering curls almost hid her beautiful countenance 
as she sat bending over her embroidery, raises up her face all radiant 
with the cherished memories of story and of song which we have 
furnished. We thank you, lovely creature, for that approving smile. 
The curley-pated urchin at your foot leaves off the tying of the new 
straps upon his skates to ring out his hearty laugh, and even the 
mother stops the rocking of her chair and lays down her work a mo¬ 
ment as she observes to her daughter, 

44 What a vastly entertaining family magazine that Knickerbocker is.” 

44 It cut up Mrs. Trollope and all scribblers nobly,” you add yourself. 

44 It gives us such delightful tales,” says the little son and heir, rub¬ 
bing his hands. 


44 It has always such sweet poetry,” observes our charming advocate, 
in tones of softer melody than ever poet sang. 

Enough, enough, all smile, all look cheerful. And as you would 
not close your door against the pleasant countenance, nor you ear 
against the happy garrulity of the worthy old Diedrich, so you would 
not remove us, his representative, his namesake, his envoy, from our 
accustomed place on tne centre table; nay, more, for we want not the 
place only, you will lend us, most valued friend, your time for a few 
hours every month,—you will upon our periodical visits resign your¬ 
self to our pleasant companionship, and in glad communion with our 
contents, you will for a time forget the care, the bustle, and the an¬ 
noyances of business or of life. Afterwards you may pass us over to 
the ladies of your family,—those sweet friends whose eloquent eyes 
will never sparkle but with pure and fitting pleasure as they read, 
and whose beautiful countenances will never glow but with innocent 
satisfaction in our company. From them, our firmest friends, our 
fairest judges, we care not into whose hands we may fall; our fate 
will have been decided, our destiny fixed. 

gfc mrtPtttg this, believing this, hoping this, we take our editorial 
leave, that thou mayest amuse thyself as you best may, amid the 
articles which now or hereafter we may present for thy entertainment. 
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THE YEAR THAT’S GONE 

• 

The following verses were intended to celebrate the year of the la to French 
revolution. They were composed at midnight in a church-yard. It will be 
seen that each of the events introduced as illustrations marked the era of - 
.some great political change. 

The year that’s gone—the year that’s gone, 

We little heed the sound; 

As Time’s eternal wheels roll on 
And pass us in their round: 

And y et how awful is the hour,— 

When coming, and when flown, 

Press on the soul with mystic power 
The dreadful—the unknown. 

I stood upon that mighty verge, 

Eternity and Time— 

Were meeting in the wind’s low dirge 
The solemn, the sublime. 

And ruling mysteries of earth 
Were out upon the wing—r 
Each influence, which controlled the birth 
Of each created thing. 

I heard the deep-toned bell. 

In midnight’s shadowy reign. 

Ring out the funeral knell 
Of time upon the wane;— 

I heard it strike my ear, 

And saw when it was past 
The Spirit of another Year 
Rush by me on the blast 

My mind by fancy buoyed 

Went with it through the gloom t 

Of that tremendous void, 

Where Time lies in his tomb — 

I saw the ghosts of other years 

Pass by in dim review, ♦ 

The thousands stained with crimes and tears, 

The glorious were a few. 

And there, was stately Marathon, 

His light was never dim; 

But blood he had his robes upon— 

I could not look on him 
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Thermopylae, and Salamis 
Too, past the shadowy way; 

I still looked down the vast abyss,— 

Unheeded e’en were they. 

Arbela’s year—Pharsalia proud— 

Had got no glory there; 

They looked all gauntly from their shroud, 

Like spirits of despair;— 

And conquering times long praised on earth 
Were withered or unknown, 

I saw them pass, and looked for mirth, 

But only heard a groan. 

I asked/or famed Marengo 
And trophied Waterloo, 

But only heard a shriek of woe 
And turned me from the view— 

And dim, the bright ones of the world,— 

The storied years of Time— 

Their history when here unfurled 
Shewed only, blood and crime. 

But last I saw a burst of light, 

More radiant, more serene 
Than all the eras praised as bright, 

Since ever Time had been— 

It passed me in its proud career, 

Like others—laurel bound, 

But Oh ! the first, the last that e’er 
A stainless triumph found. 

The year that’s gone—the year that’s gone, 

It shed a light abroad, 

Which back to Time remotest shone 
,The living light of God,— 

The year which burst dark slavery’s thrall 
At Nature’s high behest 
Went shining forth among them all 
The brightest, and the best. 

The year that’s gone—the year that’s gone, 

It left a light behind,— 

That other times might follow on 
The deathless race of mind, 

That glorious race shall never end, 

Like smitten water’s widening span, 

Its circles through the world extend 

Its cause,—the cause of Man !— Orcatius. 
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A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF A BACHELOR, 

A SOUTH AMERICAN STORY, 

BY TIMOTHY FLINT. 

0 

Henry Fellowes Selwyn had been left by his uncle one of the 
noblest coffee plantations on the terrace plain, that rises above Matan- 
zas, in the island of Cuba. His uncle, Henry Fellowes, an opulent 
New-England merchant, had removed from the inclement winters of 
his native climate to that beautiful and salubrious elevation, the abode 
ofperpetual spring, for the benefit of his declining health. His nephew 
and heir, accompanied by his two sisters, attended him for society. 
They occupied one of the most splendid establishments of the Island. 
In less than a year, Mr. Fellowes died, leaving this plantation, with 
its five hundred, slaves, to his nephew, and his large American property 
to be equally divided between his two nieces. Henry was twenty-two, 
when he came in possession of this opulent establishment, intelligent, 
instructed, with an uncommonly fine person, and in the main an excel¬ 
lent heart, though with a character not a little marred by that self-com¬ 
placency and vanity, which so naturally taint the heart of a man 
constantly surrounded by those toad eaters, who follow the steps of the 
rich and fbrtunate in every climate. He was conspicuous for one spe¬ 
cific defect. He had moved much in the society of those young Ame¬ 
rican merchants, who pursue wealth in foreign countries, and too of¬ 
ten contract dissipated habits, and an aversion to marriage. A number 
of his immediate relatives had been particularly unfortunate in their 
domestic ties. From these circumstances, ana probably from some 
innate mental obliquity, he had contracted a decided predilection for 
celibacy. The theme which rendered him most fertile in thought 
and eloquence, was the evils of marriage. To extinguish the embryo 
plans of calculating mothers, and prevent their fair daughters from 
breaking their hearts, the rich and accomplished young heir, when any 
fair scope for his wit allowed, poured forth his well committed ti¬ 
rade against matrimony, distinctly blazoning his purpose never to sub¬ 
ject his own neck to this intolerable yoke. These foibles apart, few 
persons more warm hearted, generous, intrepid and intrinsically amia¬ 
ble, would be seen. His sister Julia was nineteen, handsome though 
masculine in her person, frank, froward, independent, a philosopher 
in petticoats, and a blue stocking; his sister Mary was a lovely girl 
two years younger, whom a finished modern education had not spoiled 
and who possessed in person and mind all that is attractive in female 
character. 
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The epoch of this narrative is that period in Spanish American 
history when the recently lormed Republics in the southern hemisphere 
began to manifest jealousy and a persecuting spirit towards the native 
born Spaniards, who were suspected of attachment to the mother coun¬ 
try, and to frame edicts to expel them from Spanish America. At 
this time claims belonging to the succession of Mr. Fellowes called 
Henry to Vera Cruz, Mexico and Acapulco: though he had been a 
practised traveller in the Old World, and had made the tour of Europe, 
he did not consider the sublime scenery and the beautiful country of 
Montezuma devoid of interest, merely because they were Cis-atlantic. 
Wishing to unite pleasure and instruction with business, he proposed 
to pass a year in visiting these wild regions of mountains and valleys 
above the clouds. Leaving his plantation in the care of his overseer, 
Durand Selwyn, a distant relative of the family, whom the young la¬ 
dies regarded as a sort of father, he took passage from Havana for 
Vera Cruz. 

Though coaches sometimes, even there, passed from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico, the noble road which now facilitates the intercourse between 
the two cities, the Simplon of America, had not then been constructed; 
and instead of finding the present rapid and comfortable conveyance 
in the Mexican mail coach, Henry and his mulatto servant, Girelio, 
performed the journey on mules. They were descending the last range 
of those precipices by which the mountains slope down to the great 
Mexican Valley, when their ears were assailed by the near discharge 
of fire-arms, the apparent cries of combatants, and in the intervals the 
most piercing female shrieks. Aware that the road was beset with 
banditti, w hose recent exploits and atrocities had been blazoned in 
their hearing on the whole distance from Vera Cruz, the two tra¬ 
vellers were w r ell armed. Intrepid and forgetful of self, the young 
American spurred his mule round a point of rocks, and the scene 
of combat presented a coach and four, attended by many horses 
and mules, a couple of servants shot dow f n, and others partly con¬ 
cealed by shrubs and rocks, firing upon the robbers, who, hav¬ 
ing bound the master of the cortege, a traveller apparently of 
wealth and distinction, to a tree, were plundering the coach, while a 
young lady, her face covered, with blood, lay seemingly uncon¬ 
scious on the ground. Henry and his servant hesitated not a mo¬ 
ment, but drawing and discharging their pistols, rushed upon the 
robbers, astonished by the suddenness of their attack. Their first fire 
brought dowm two of the robbers; and the resolute face of these new 
auxiliaries inspirited the servants w r ith fresh confidence. The dismayed 
robbers, collecting such plunder as they had already secured, vaulted 
up the rocks, leaving the bodies of their dead companions, and disap¬ 
peared among the sheltering hills. The first movement of Mr. 
Selwyn w r as to release the suffering traveller, whom the robbers had 
bound to a tree, from his painful position. He thence flew to the aid 
of the unconscious young lady. Summoning the servants to his 
assistance, they bore her to a spring fountain that rolled from the 
cliffs hard by. Cold water poured on her face produced at first a' 
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painful respiration, low sobbing, and soon awakened consciousness. 

' When examined, and the blood washed from her face, it appeared that 
she had sustained no serious injury, and that the blood had been occa¬ 
sioned by the hurts she had received while the robbers were mutually 
scrambling for her jewels. The husband, for such the person whom 
Mr. Selwyn had unbound proved to be, seemed advanced in years, in 
feeble health, and too much astonished and terrified speedily to regain 
calmness. His first inquiry was for his wife; and when assured by 
Mr. Selwyn that she was not seriously hurt, he became at once com¬ 
posed, though, as he told his deliverer in the warmest acknowledg¬ 
ments of gratitude, too weak to afford the requisite assistance to his 
wife. Mr. Selwyn continued to discharge it with all possible tender¬ 
ness and assiduity, holding her in his arms, fanning her, and present¬ 
ing volatiles to her nostrils. As she began to'collect her scattered 
recollections, and at the same time a horrible consciousness of what 
had happened, her first thought was that she was still in the hands of 
the robbers, and she struggled to escape from the arms of him who 
held her. But when his gentle pressure and soothing voice induced her 
her to glance a fearful look in his face, she intuitively comprehended 
that the young and handsome stranger who bent over her with such 
kindness and concern depicted in his countenance, could be no robber. 
Her next sentiment was, that she was supported in the arms of a 
deliverer, ahd was safe. She inquired with faltering accents for her 
husband, who had now recovered sufficient strength and composure 
to answer for himself. The scene of explanation, thanks and embraces 
that ensued, may be imagined. Some muleteers joined them. The 
horses that had been dispersed during the assault, were collected. The 
gentleman and his lady were assisted into their carriage. The bodies 
of the two servants, who had been killed, were disposed on mules, and 
the procession, accompanied by Mr. Selwyn and Girelio, moved on 
towards a village that was discernible at the distance of half a league 
down the declivity, and just on the verge of the great valley which 
opened to view before them. 

The parties having arrived at the village, and fixed themselves in 
the posada, a body of soldiers was despatched by the village Alguazil 
in pursuit of the robbers, and arrangements made for the interment of 
the two servants. The traveller and his wife, having taken wine and 
refreshments by themselves, were now sufficiently restored to strength 
and calmness to request Mr. Selwyn to share their apartments with 
them, and in no measured terms to express their gratitude to him, as 
the person to whose intrepid for getfulness of himself they felt that they 
owed their lives. In the effusions of such a moment, all the restraints 
of ceremonial etiquette were at once given to the winds, and the par¬ 
ties were better acquainted in an hour, on the mud floor of this mise¬ 
rable posada, than other circumstances would have permitted in a 
sojourn together for a year. Mr. Selwyn told his story of explana¬ 
tions, who he was, and why he was at the fortunate time and place 
to rescue them. He learned in turn that the delivered were the 
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Conde Stefano Agramente, who had been on a journey with his 
wife, Marcia Aurelia, to Xalapa; that they were on their return to 
his family mansion at the foot of Orizaba, not far from the City of Mex¬ 
ico ; nor had the first hour of their interview elapsed, before they had 
received a promise from Mr. Selwyn that he would accompany him 
to their residence. The sad ceremony of the interment of his ser¬ 
vants having been performed next day, and Marcia,his young and beau¬ 
tiful wife, having suitably patched the scratches of her fair face, 
replaced the jewels, of which the robbers had deprived, her, and 
substituted another dress in lieu of the splendid one which, had been 
demolished during the attack, their arrangements were once more in 
train, and they started from the Posada for Mexico, where the 
Conde had a house, though he generally resided at his country 
castle. A few hours installed him and his guests in one of those 
sumptous establishments in Mexico, which bound the Alamada and 
the court of which opened upon its trees and fountains. In this 
place, which seemed built on the plan of the palace of an Ottoman 
Vizier, Mr. Selwyn found himself domesticated by promise, and an 
inmate in an affectionate intimacy, which, however commenced by gra¬ 
titude and circumstances, soon ripened into a strong friendship on both 
sides. Mr. Selwyn visited every part of this strange and splendid city 
sometimes alone, sometimes in company with the Conde and his wife. 
Sometimes they rode in the beautiful environs, and every night on 
their return, comparisons of their thoughts and interchange of their 
sentiments apparantly brought them into more affectionate relations 
with each other. 

The family of the Conde sustaining the first place in the social re¬ 
lations of the city, Mr. Selwyn perceived that it was a distinct pur¬ 
pose in both the Conde and his lady at all balls and fetes, to render 
him favourably conspicuous, by holding up his qualities of mind and 
heart to admiration. It was amidst the general attention of the ladies 
of this society to him, that he found himself best able to interpret the 
character of the Conde and his wife. The Conde was turned of sixty, 
and though Spanish by birth, having lived much in France, and hav¬ 
ing discharged a mission from his King to that Court, he was in many 
respects rather French than Spanish in his habits and manners. He 
was polite and complaisant with the peculiar air and address common 
to the higher class of French of that age. In the voluptuous and rather 
dissolute society, of which he was now a member, he had to enact a 
part very difficult to fill that of husband of sixty united to a wife 
scarcely sixteen, and the most beautiful woman in Mexico. But pos¬ 
sessing an elevated character, a most gentle manly deportment, and 
elegant manners, with a discerning mind and much talent, he was 
very far from appearing in company with his young and beautiful 
wife, in the ridiculous position which might be expected from the 
disparity of their circumstances and years. He had been originally 
of a noble figure and the most robust constitution, but a campaign in 
which he had served in his youth, had entailed upon him disease, which 
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left him at twenty in such a confined state of ill health, that he contin¬ 
ued to live only by the most undeviating exactness of diet and regi¬ 
men. For a long time he was wholly deprived of the use of his limbs. 
Recotfrse to the mineral waters of Aix-La-Chapellc, restored to him 
indeed the power of motion; but he was consigned, during the re¬ 
mainder of his life, to the most trying of all predicaments, a place in 
the rank, duties and estimation of the highest class, and incessant calls, 
that required health, spirits and strength to answer, with a more than 
feminine weakness in point of physical strength, and a mind of burn¬ 
ing activity, constantly wearing upon an irritable and diseased frame. 
He inherited a great fortune and estate, both in the Old and New 
World, and had none but distant relations surviving. A female cou¬ 
sin of his own age, Marcia Aurelia Tencin, had been attached to him, 
but compelled by circumstances to unite herself to a French Officer 
of rank, who was killed in battle soon after their marriage, leaving 
his widow without fortune. In less than a year she followed her 
husband to the grave, leaving an infant daughter, who, on her death 
bed, she consigned to the care of her relative and first love, the Conde 
Agramente. He watched over the destinies of this child from the cra¬ 
dle with more than paternal solicitude. As she grew up in inno¬ 
cence and beauty, an unique tie united them. She saw that she owed 
every thing to him. The dignity, propriety and gentleness of his 
manners, inspired such affection as such a young lady might be ex¬ 
pected to feel towards such a benefactor, so much her senior, and not 
father. He offered to espouse her, chiefly, as he assured her, that she 
might find in him a protector uniting the double rights of husband and 
father, and that she might on his decease, which would not be distant, 
inherit his whole fortune. She was aware that her only alternative 
was to accept him, or a convent. With mingled sentiments of gratitude, 
filial respect and esteem, she married him, and found in him at once 
the most indulgent and respectable of fathers. Almost immediately 
after their marriage, he received a mission from the King of Spain, 
which required him to repair to Mexico. A Patriot by principle on 
the breaking out of the revolutionary spirit in Mexico, he resigned 
his royal office. But his wealth and rank, and more than all his 
extraction, so odious to Mexicans of American birth, still subjected him 
to the jealousies and suspicions of the Patriots. His wife Marcia 
was one of the most amusing, joyous and intelligent children of sixteen, 
that ever the sport of destiny had united to a husband of sixty. Such 
an impress of joyous existence always shone in every trait of her fair 
face, that the beholder naturally caught something of her gaiety, as soon 
as in her presence. The perspective of life to her was a long festival. 
Having no painful remembrances in the past, and nothing to regret in 
the present or to fear in the future, the fountains at her heart having 
never been awakened by any deep movement of the passions, epochs 
were registered in her memory only by the balls in which she 
had danced, or the festivals in which she had been amused. Unen¬ 
lightened by experience to know life as it is, and to anticipate its dark 
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passages, the future spread out an interminable vista, brilliant with 
rainbows in the sky and flowers under her feet. Her only complaint 
was the long interval, which sleep interposed between her amusements, 
and her grand philosophical effort to render this interval as short as pos¬ 
sible. Her maxim at retiring was, ‘ I am goingto dispatch my sleep.’— 
But though such a character might be deemed imcompatible with much 
reflection, or exercise of the higher mental powers, whoever studied 
her deportment saw that it was guided by the most artless innocence, 
and that nothing but 1 an occasion was wanting to call forth the most ri¬ 
gid exactions of conscience and high efforts of reflection and self control. 
Such were the circumstance sunder which Mr. Selwyn was domesticat¬ 
ed in their family. The Conde felt the compatibility of his character 
from the first hour of his acquaintance. Apart from his gratitude, he 
was disposed to love young people. The elegant young American was 
of an order of intellect and training infinitely more resembling his own 
than the ignorant and dissipated Mexicans with whom he was called, 
daily to mix. He found in him with paternal interest a frankness of 
candor and spirit, which breathed the freshness of the spring-time of 
‘ life, not as yet tarnished by the corrupting influence of the world. The 
habit of suffering, had taken nothing from the amenity of the Conde’s 
character. His frail sensitive frame so often a prey to pains, instead 
of rendering him morose and peevish, indulgent towards himself and 
severe towards others, as habitual invalids are apt to be, contained a 
heart endowed with exquisite sensibility, indulgent towards others and 
rigid towards himself. Constrained by constant suffering to renounce 
the hope of living for himself, he lived for his friends, and particular¬ 
ly for his wife. A brief acquaintance taught him the worth of Mr. 
Selwyn’s character: and gratitude and esteem soon ripened into a friend¬ 
ship, which caused him to regard his young friend almost as a son. 
The country, in which he resided, though dear to him was as much 
a foreign one, as to the young American. Acquaintance in such cases 
is made readily and intimately. The consciousness, that they would 
be sojourners together for but a short period, made him and his fair 
young wife solicitous to do all in their power to render his stay with 
them in every way agreeable. Such a disposition invests the highest 
society with its finished charm, and to carry its promptings with effect 
is the most pleasant utility of riches. 

At the first view of Marcia in the interior of her charming abode 
or at the head of the gay society of that luxurious capital, Mr. Selwyn 
was somewhat astonished at a gaiety, that seemed to belong only to le¬ 
vity and a vivacity that might naturally have inspired her husband with 
distrust for her reputation, and still more with the fear, that it would 
offer encouragement to libertines. Still from time to time he was de¬ 
lighted in observing, that all these thousand piquant levities, after all, 
must have their origin in an ingenuous and excellent heart. Above 
all, he was charmed in contemplating her in her relations with her 
husband, there investing her gaiety with a certain restraint, studying 
to soothe and please him, and displaying towards him a simple affec- 
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tion, which bore a character of filial piety, in which the delicate atten¬ 
tions of lover, nurse and daughter, were delightfully mingled. It was 
the touching spectacle of a fair young disciple of the Aloan festival sur¬ 
rounding a tomb with flowers. 

The young American found himself in this delightful abode forget¬ 
ting mercantile pursuits, home, travels, every thing, but Marcia thus 
presenting an entirely new view of human nature, in the manner in 
which she conducted herself towards her husband, and towards him. 
A gaiety, a joyousness, which was as the bounding of the spring lamb 
upon the hills, was so chastened with innocence, so regulated by a tact 
of propriety, that the most severe and censorious observer could fix 
on nothing to blame. It is true, this amiable, gay and inexperienced 
young girl, little as she had observed of men and things, and little as 
she had felt of passion, could not but observe the sentiment which the 
brilliant young American felt for her. Noting the expression of this 
sentiment, always restrained by the severest claims of propriety, she 
must have been more or less than woman not to have been flattered 
by it. In the confiding ingenuousness of innocence, her manners 
soon showed the pleasure she experienced in his society. But much 
as he wished to find pretexts for prolonging his stay in the city, his 
ingenuity was exhausted in searching for any ostensible motives for 
doing it. It so happened, that in the latter part of the next month 
there was to be a famous bull fight, not far from the Conde’s residence, 
on the plain at the foot of Orizaba. Mr. Selwyn, though he had resided 
some time in Cuba, had never witnessed one. In discussing this na¬ 
tional amusement, he had incidentally spoken of it as barbarous and 
revolting. You will be able here, said the Conde, to judge of this 
spectacle, not by your prejudices, but by your eyes. Journey with us 
from the dissipation of this noisy city to our cool and shaded residence. 
Acquaint yourself with our literature from my library, and see our 
national manners in a bull fight, which will assemble all the splendor, 
gaiety and beauty of the three principal cities of Mexico. Marcia 
joined her entreaties to those of her husband, and it was not difficult 
to persuade him who had been torturing invention to find a decent 
pretext for prolonging his stay. 

He found the journey from Mexico to the Castle Agramente so 
delightful, that he regretted it was so short. The Conde was suffi¬ 
ciently touched with the French character to love to talk. Infirmity 
and inability to find occupation in common pursuits had rendered him 
a reader, a quiet observer, and a profound thinker. His conversation, 
always drawn from the depths of the heart, was highly interesting. 
Mr. Selwyn, contrary to his habits, which inclined him to reserve, 
found himself in a position to think aloud. Marcia, on her part, ani¬ 
mated the conversation by her inexhaustible vivacity, and diffused 
over it the infinite charm of the freshness and simplicity of her ideas. 
This conversation once happened to turn upon the peculiar position in 
which Marcia was placed, and of the motives which induced the Conde 
to marry her. I am sure, said he, that it was disinterested affection 
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for her which induced me to this step, whether she has had reason to 
thank me for it, is another consideration. My dear child he continu¬ 
ed with that gentle and affectionate kindness of manner which so delight¬ 
fully impressed all he said, must exalt her imagination and consider 
herself a virgin of the sun, or a young vestal. She is enough read 
in Pagan story to know that only beautiful victims were offered to the 
gods. Victims! exclaimed Marcia, I do not comprehend you, I am 
the happiest, young personage living. Pray God, I may continue as 
happy as I have been. Suppose you had not espoused me, I should 
have been what ? a nun, a canoness. Is it not better for me to have 
loved you, and found consideration, protection, and all the pleasures, 
which arc necessary to an innocent heart, where I have found them? 
These words were accompanied with a look of affection towards her 
ancient husband, which Mr. Selwyn could have spared. But he 
found support in his principles against marriage by an internal re¬ 
flection, that this eulogy of her husband would have been more appro¬ 
priate in his absence. 

Maria indulged in a habit peculiar to people of her temperament. 
Her domestics, her friends, even her dog and cat, had their names. 
Her husband she invariably called my father , the gayest of her ac¬ 
quaintances, the pride , the most censorious, the benevolent, and so of 
the rest. On the journey she gaily asked, and you, republican what 
shall I call you? You cannot be less to me, than my dog and my 
. cat, and must have a name. He answered, a little embarrassed, that 
he would be satisfied with his share, if she would give him the title of 
friend. Not at all, that is too hackneyed and sentimental, it must be 
a term that implies service and loyalty. Be it so, I am named, and 
shall be delighted to hear you always call me, my servant. Good, re¬ 
plied her husband, laughing, I allow it only on condition, that in an¬ 
swering to your name, you always call her, my master. The young 
American smiled at these sallies, so different from the restraint of 
American Society, and saw in them only the youth and inexperience 
of beauty just entering the age of the persons, without knowing their 
intoxication or their dangers. But spell bound, as he imperceptibly 
was, he silently reflected, whether her manner to him so bland and 
flattering were those of a seductress, of one seduced, of almost infantine 
credulity, or studied deception; if her infinite resources to please were 
an endowment for her own misery, or that of others. He began to be 
alarmed for his own peace of mind, and to find at his nocturnal settle¬ 
ment with his conscience, that it became more difficult to conceal from 
himself the impression which she made upon him, and which the de¬ 
lightful intimacy of the journey they were making together, was con¬ 
tinually fortifying and increasing. But he would have been as 
unworthy of onr esteem as despicable in his own, if he had not been 
conscious of a higher sentiment, which interdicted any but right 
thoughts in regard to the wife of his friend. This higher principle 
was put to proofs sufficiently severe, during his residence at castle 
Agramentc, but it redeemed his self-esteem by the noblest of tri¬ 
umphs. 
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The last day’s drive on the journey to Castle Argamente was 
under the shade of such grove, and amid such scenery and such pros¬ 
pects actually wild, sublime, soft, and rich, as no other region on the 
globe, than the empire of Montezuma could furnish. The carriage 
and cavalcade had taken shelter under a spreading palm, from a soft 
pattering shower. In a few minutes the sun, now near his setting, 
emerged from masses of clouds, that seemed rolled together of 
crimson and molten brass, lightning up the sides and the snowy sum¬ 
mits of Orizaba, as in an ocean of light. A brilliant rainbow curved 
round its gigantic sides, and in one point rested upon the turrets of 
an ancient castle, peeping from the foliage of huge palms, cypresses 
and holms; In all directions but that of the mountain, the eye lost it¬ 
self in the immensity of the sweep of vision. Maria beckoned the 
young American, exclaiming, “there at last is our castle. The bow 
of peace now rests upon it, Oh! that I could not foresee storms. How 
would I thank God to live and die unmolested in those shades.” 

To Henry Selwyn it had the charm of being the abode of Marcia, 
and this would have invested any place with images of pleasure. But 
apart from that, what his eye took in was a spectacle to fill the heart and 
imagination. Ancient and hoary mountains, their sides furrowed 
with cataracts formed by the arrested clouds and the melted snows, 
an immense extent of vision showing wide regions of the solitude of 
pathless forests and mountains, and still lower fertile fields, flocks and 
herds, detached hamlets, a village surmounted by a castle that rose 
in the sumptuousness of aristocratic state, all these objects were 
grouped under the glorious pavilion of the setting sun,—light and 
shade in long bandeaus streamed over the deep verdure, the cliffs and 
the snows—the thousand gay birds of that home of the most beau¬ 
tiful feathered tribes were warbling their evening vesper under the 
dripping foliage, to the shower and the giver of showers; while the 
screams of condors soaring high above all in the cerulean showed that 
even the rough summits of the snowy mountains had inhabitants 
dwelling there in their lonely and savage grandeur. The young 
American on whose imagination and heart the scene operated, as if 
it had been the sublime music of the service in some cathedral, so com¬ 
pletely yielded to the thoughts and sensations, that crowded upon 
him, as not to heed the numerous questions of Marcia and her husband. 
Leave him to his reflections, said the Conde, this silent ecstacyistho 
proudest testimony he can pay to the prospect from our home. 

After a pause of some minutes the procession broke off from the 
main road at right angles to it, and under a towering shade of gigan¬ 
tic sycamores passed over a stone bridge, which spanned by a single 
arch a Q’lebrada fathomless to the eye, but which informed the ear 
by its deep organ tones, that great masses of water rolled in the 
depths. Cliffs of granite and obsidian rose height above height to 
summits glittering with snow and inaccessible to mortal foot. This 
sublime and adamantine barrier bounded the ample estate of the 
Conde on all sides, but the narrow arch of the quebrada, which wai 
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the only accessible point to a wide and most fertile terrace plain of 
fifty thousand acres, rising by a gentle slope about two hundred yards 
up the sides of the mountain. Two hamlets and many detached 
stone cottages beautified this secluded spot. Pastures dotted with 
clumps of natural trees were redolent of white clover, and prodi¬ 
gious flocks and herds either grazing or ruminatingin the shade, 
attested the pastoral abundance of the estate, while the curling smoke 
ascending from the white cottages completed a picture of repose and 
rural opulence, on which the eye delighted to dwell. 

Such was the scene in which the ardent and susceptible young 
traveller found himself domesticated with the liveliest and most con¬ 
fiding girl who ever lost or won a heart. It is right here to close 
the first chapter of their intimacy. 


WHEN CRUSHED THE GRASS ON GANGES 1 SIDE. 

When crushed, the grass on Ganges’ side 
The richest sweets will shed, 

As if the flowers it loved through life 
Breathed round its dying bed: 

So let our fragrant hopes arise, 

When signs of parting come, 

And blessings, fondly treasured here, 

Go with us to our home! 
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THE WHITE FLOWER IN THE STAGE COACH. 

By Miss Hannah F. Gould. 


She did not know, when she gave thee me, 

How sweet a comforter thou wouldst be: 

To her pensive friend in the secret need 
Which the traveller feels from the tramp of steed. 
The wavering coach, and a lonely hour 
In a stranger group, my fair white flower! 

When the rumbling sound of the wheels was heard. 
And made me hasten the parting word, 

She plucked thee up from thy native place, 

While the soul looked full from her speaking face; 
And all she felt at the long farewell, 

She left for her tender flower to tell. 

Thou beautiful thing! ’twas a holy thought, 

To give me a work which my Maker wrought; 

So pure and perfect to sooth the mind, 

In the rattling cage as I sit confined, 

While it rolls along in the beaten track, 

And my form goes on, but my heart goes back. 

I’ll cast my mantle ’twixt thee and harm, 

From a neighborly skirt, a hostile arm, 

Or a cape astray, whose fall, or brush 
Thy delicate head might wound, or crush; 

And then, my small, but eloquent friend, 

We’ll sweetly commune, to my journey’s end. 

For He will carry me safely there, 

Who made thy slenderest root his care!— 

He formed the eye that delights to see, 

And the soul that loves to contemplate thee, 

We both are the works of his wondrous power; 

In silence we’ll praise him, my sweet White Flower. 
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LIFE AND LABORS OF BARON CUVIER.* 


No public character of late years, deserves to be more intimately known than 
Cuvier. The new light which his gigantic labors as a naturalist has thrown upon 
science, the universality of his celebrity, and the illustrious station to wbich his 
talents raised him in the administration of his country, have rendered his reputatiou 
such as has seldom been enjoyed by literary men, and the cause of which such as 
every one desirous of knowing the great operations in the world of mind should be 
acquainted with. 

We have often thought, that no department of study is either so noble or so in¬ 
teresting as that of Natural History ; and the philosopher exploring the secrets of ani¬ 
mal life, and classifying the various orders in the great chain of being, resembles in 
moral effect, the sublime spectacle in the sacred historian, of the first man calling 
around him and giving names to every beast of the earth, every fowl of the air, and 
every fish of the sea. 

The year 1769, which gave birth to George Christian Frederic Dagobert 
Cuvier, was one fruitful in producing illustrious characters. In that year Napoleon 
Buonaparte, the Duke of Wellington, the Right Hon. George Canning, the Viscount 
De Chateaubriand, Sir Walter Scott, Sir James McIntosh, who all contributed to 
effect striking revolutions in either the political, moral, or literary w’orld, drew their 
birth alike with Cuvier, who altered all our former ideas upon Natural History, and 
opened a new and forgotten world to the lovers of science. 

He was bom August 2.' at Montbcliard, now in the department du Doubs, in 

♦Memoirs of Baron Cuvier, by Mrs. R Lee. New-York; J. & J. Harper. 
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France, but belonging to the Dutchy of Wirtemburgh. His lather was an officer in 
one of the Swiss regiments, in the French service, and had so distinguished himself 
in that capacity, that he was rewarded with the title of Chevalier de I'or ire du Me- 
rite Militanc, an equal rank to the cross of Louis, which was forbidden by the 
statutes of the order to Protestants. The mother of Cuvier was one of those admi¬ 
rable women, whose excellent precepts, enforced by their care and attention, have in 
so many instances traced out the path of immortality to their children. 4 The cares 
of this excellent mother,’ says Mrs. Lee, recording an affecting instance not only of 
her merit, but of the piety of her son, 4 during the extreme delicacy of his health, 
left an impression on M. Cuvier which was never effaced, even in his latest years, 
and amid the absorbing occupations of his active life. He cherished every circum¬ 
stance connected with her memory ; he loved to recall her kindnesses, and to dwell 
upon objects, however trifling, which reminded him of her. Among other things, ho 
delighted in being surrounded by the flowers she had preferred, and whoever placed 
a bouquet of red stocks in his study or his room, was sure to be rewarded by his most 
affectionate thanks for bringing him what he called 4 the favorite flower.’ ’ 

Under this mother’s tuition, he acquired a knowledge of drawing, of Latin, and of 
general literature, which remained with him through life, and gave in his writings such 
an elegant relief to the gravity of scientific learning. The infancy of Cuvier seems to 
have been distinguished by all those traits of precocious genius which biographers have 
delighted to record of illustrious men ; his accomplished historian records with great 
beauty, at once his proficiency, and the bias which these pursuits gave to his subse¬ 
quent life. 

4 At ten years of age he was placed in a higher school, called the Gymnase, where, 
in the space of four years, he profited by every branch of education there taught, 
even including rhetoric. He had no difficulty in acquiring Latin and Greek, and he 
was constantly at the head of the classes of history, geography, and mathematics. 
The history of mankind was, from the earliest period of his life, a subject of the most 
indefatigable application; and long lists of sovereigns, princes, and the driest chro¬ 
nological facts, once arranged in his memory, were never forgotten. He also delighted 
in reducing maps to a very small scale, which, when done, were given to his com¬ 
panions ; and his love of reading was so great, that his mother, fearing the effect of 
so much application to sedentary pursuits, frequently forced him to seek other em¬ 
ployments. When thus driven, as it were, from study, he entered into boyish sports 
with equal ardor, and was foremost in all youthful recreations. It was at this ago 
that his taste for natural history was brought to light by the sight of a Gesner, with 
colored plates, in the library of the Gymnase, and by the frequent visits which he paid 
at the house of a relation who possessed a complete copy of Buffon. Blessed with a 
memory that retained every thing he saw and read, and which never failed him in 
any part of his career, when twelve years old he was as familiar with quadrupeds and 
birds as a first-rate naturalist. He copied the plates of the above work, and colored 
them according to the printed descriptions, either with paint or pieces of silk. He 
was never without a volume of this author in his pocket, w hich was read again and 
again ; and frequently he W'as roused from its pages to take his place in the class re¬ 
peating Cicero and Virgil. The admiration which he felt at this youthful period for 
his great predecessor never ceased, and in public, as well as private circles, he never 
failed to express it. The charms of Buffon’s style, a beauty to which M. Cuvier 
was very sensible, had always afforded him the highest pleasure, and he felt a sort 
of gratitude to him, not only for the great zeal he had evinced in the cause of natu¬ 
ral history, not only for the enjoyment afforded to his youthful leisure, but for the 
many proselytes who had been attracted by the magic of his language. When the 
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student had ripened into the great master, M. Cuvier found me deeply absorbed by a 
passage of Buffon ; and he then told me what his own feelings had been on first 
reading him, and that this impression had never been destroyed in maturcr years. 
He had been obliged, for the sake of science, to point out the errors committed by 
this eloquent naturalist, but he had never lost an opportunity of remarking and dwell¬ 
ing on his perfections. 

‘ At the age of fourteen we find the dawning talents of the legislator manifesting 
themselves; and the young Cuvier then chose a certain number of his schoolfellows, 
and constituted them into an academy, of which he was appointed president. He 
gave the regulations, and fixed the meetings for every Thursday, at a stated hour, 
and, seated on his bed, and placing his companions round a table, he ordered that 
some work should be read, which treated either of natural history, philosophy, history, 
or travels. The merits of the book were then discussed, after which, the youthful 
president summed up the whole, and pronounced a sort of judgment on the matter 
contained in it, which judgment was always strictly adopted by his disciples. He 
was even then remarkable for his declamatory powers, and on the anniversary fete 
of the sovereign of Montbeliard, Duke Charles of Wurtcmbcrg, he composed an ora¬ 
tion in verse, on the prosperous state of the principality, and delivered it fresh from 
his pen, in a firm manly tone, which astonished the whole audience.’ 

About this time he had the good fortune to attract the notice of Charles, Duke of 
Wurtembcrg, who, at a public examination, was so struck with his powers, that he 
resolved to take his education upon himself; and brought him in his own carriage to 
the capital, where he had him entered on the 4th of May, 1784, in the Acadomie Ca¬ 
roline, which was founded by himself. Here he was highly distinguished in 
all the usual academic courses, and though he did not know a word of German when 
he entered, in nine months he bore off the prize in that language. After leaving the 
University, he went to reside as tutor with the family of the Count De Hericy, a 
protestant nobleman of Nonnandy. The family lived in a retired situation near the 
sea, and during six years, the ardent young naturalist profited by his situation, to 
make himself master, although without books, of all the subjects of natural history 
within reach. It was during his residence, that the casual discovery of some 
fossil shells led him into that train of investigation, which has thrown so much light 
upon that hitherto unknown, but deeply interesting branch of science ; the thought 
struck him of comparing the fossil with recent species, and the casual dissecting of a 
Calmar, a species of cuttle fish, led him to study the anatomy of Mollusca, which af¬ 
terwards conducted him to the development of his great views upon the whole animal 
kingdom. 4 It was thus,’ says Mrs. Lee, * from an obscure corner of Normandy, that 
that voice was first heard, which, in a comparatively short space of time, filled the 
whole of the civilized world with admiration,—which was to lay before mankind so 
many of the hidden wonders of creation,—which was to discover to us the relics of 
former ages, to change the entire face of natural history, to regulate and amass the 
treasures already acquired, and those made known during his life ; and then to leave 
science on the threshold of a new epocha.’ 

The unsparing proscription at the breaking out of the French revolution, drove all 
the learned men in France from the capital, and Tessier, taking shelter in Normandy, 
became acquainted with Cuvier. Detecting the mighty discoveries with which his 
mind was pregnant from his conversation, the Savant wrote to one of his friends the 
singular expression, 4 Je viens de trouver une perle dans lefumier de la Normandie 
and he introduced his young friend to the correspondence of some of the most learn¬ 
ed men of the age, among whom were Lamdthrie,Olivier, De la Cepede, and Geoff¬ 
rey St Hilaire. These distinguished men struck with the justness and originality 
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of his observations, urged his removal to the capital, where he was soon after ap¬ 
pointed professor of the central school of the Pantheon, and shortly after, associate 
to M. Merturd, in the newly created chair of comparative anatomy, in the Jardin des 
Plantes. 1 From the moment of his installation in this new office,’ says his biogra¬ 
pher, ‘ M. Cuvier commenced that magnificent collection of comparative anatomy 
which is now so generally celebrated. In the lumber-room ofthe museum were four 
or five old skeletons, collected by M. Daubenton, and piled up there by M. de Buffon. 
Taking these, as it were, for the foundation, he unceasingly pursued his object; and, 
aided by some professors, opposed by others, he soon gave it such a degree of import¬ 
ance that no further obstacle could be raised against its progress. No other pursuit, 
no relaxation, no absence, no legislative duties, no sorrow, no illness, ever turned him 
from this great purpose, and created by him, it now remains one of the noblest mo¬ 
numents to his memory.’ 

On the establishment of the National Institute, in 1796, he was chosen one of the 
original members, and in 1800, secretary to the body. This appointment brought 
him into frequent communication with Napoleon; that extraordinary man, emulous 
of scientific as well as military glory, having got himself appointed president of the 
body. This relation was attended with the most marked consequences in the life of 
Cuvier, and opened to him a path of glory and distinction, to which few mere learn¬ 
ed men have ever arrived. Yet in his new relations as a statesman and a politician, 
such was the versatility of his genius, and such the power of his mind, that in this 
new field he acquired a reputation not exceeded by those whose whole time and abi¬ 
lities were devoted to political science. 

From this time we can best give our readers a view of his rapid advancement and 
his successive employments by extracting the chronological list of the different pub¬ 
lic events of his life, wliich has been given by the accurate and highly gifted author 
of his memoirs. 

4 1800. Appointed Professor at the College de France, on which M. Cuvier re¬ 
signed the chair at the Central School of the Pantheon. 

4 Elected Secretary to the Class of Physical and Mathematical Sciences of the 
Institute. 

4 1802. Named one of the six Inspector Generals of Education, (Etudes.) 

4 Went to Marseilles, <fcc., to found the Royal Colleges. 

4 1803. Made perpetual Secretary to the Class of Physical and Mathematical Sci¬ 
ences of the Institute. 

4 Resigned Inspector-generalship of Education. 

4 Married to Madame Duvauccl. 

4 1804. Eldest son bom and died. 

4 1808. Appointed Counsellor to the University. 

4 1809 and 1810. Charged with the organization of the Academies ofthe Italian 
jStates. 

4 1811. Charged with the organization of the Academies of Holland. 

• Received the title of Chevalier. 

4 1812. Death of Mademoiselle Anno Cuvier. 

4 1813. Death of George Cuvier, jun. 

4 M. Cuvier sent to Rome, to organize the University there. 

4 Named Maitre des Rcqudtes, 

4 Ordered to make a list of books for the King of Rome, with an intention that M. 
Cuvier should superintend his education. 

4 Made Commissaire I m peri ale Extraordinaire, and sent to the left bank of the 
Rhine, in order to take the steps necessary for opposing the invasion of France. 
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1 1814. Named Counsellor of State by Napoleon. 

4 Named Counsellor of State by Louis XVIII. 

4 (September.) First officiated as Commissaire du Roi, to which he was repeat¬ 
edly called at various periods of his life. 

4 Named Chancellor of the University. 

4 1815. Procured meliorations of the Criminal Laws, and in the Pr6v(Ual Courts. 

4 1818. Offered the Ministry of the Interior; which offer was refused. 

4 First Journey to England. 

4 Elected Member of the Academic Francaise. 

4 1819. ( September 13.) Named temporary Grand Master to the University. 

* Appointed President of the Comite de Tlntcrieur. 

4 Created a Baron. 

1 1820. (December 21.) Resigned Grand Mastership. 

4 1821. (July 31.) Appointed temporary Grand Master to the University. 

1 1822. ( June 1.) Resigned Grand Mastership. 

4 Made Grand Master of the Faculties of Protestant Theology. 

4 1824. Officiated as one of the Presidents of the Council of State, at the Corona¬ 
tion of Charles X. 

4 Made Grand Officer de la Legion d'Honneur. 

4 Made Commander of the Order of the Crown, by the King of Wurtemburg. 

4 1827. ( June 14.) Appointed Censor of the Press; which appointment was in¬ 
stantly refused. 

4 Charged with the government of all the non-Catholic religions. 

4 1828. (September 28.) Death of Mademoiselle Clementine Cuvier. 

4 1830. Resumed lectures at the College de France. 

4 Paid a second visit to England. 

4 1832. Created a Peer. 

4 (May.) Appointed President to the entire Council of State. 

4 (May 13.) Death.’ 

But his public labors were by far the least important benefit which Cuvier confer¬ 
red upon mankind. The utility of his talents as a statesman were confined to France 
alone, but in every quarter of the world science reaps the advantage of his researches 
as a naturalist. Notwithstanding the many learned men who devoted their time to 
that study, since its revival by Linnaeus, its progress at the commencement of th© 
nineteenth century was as yet comparatively limited, and with the knowledge we 
now possess, excepting perhaps Botany alone, we are astonished at the little infor¬ 
mation which had been accumulated upon its respective branches. Zoology in par¬ 
ticular, was but little attended to, and the nature of fossils as forming parts of former 
organized beings altogether unknown. What might have been deemed a disadvan¬ 
tage to Cuvier, was the very circumstance which made him the regenerator of this 
branch of science. Shut out at the commencement of his researches, by the political 
troubles in Franee, from the company of learned men, and from scientific works, he was 
driven in the pursuit of his favorite study to nature alone, and he thereby avoided not 
only all the absurd and whimsical speculations of theorists, but had leisure to ob¬ 
serve the exquisite perfection and unswerving regularity, even in her minutest works, 
with which nature has not only fashioned out each individual of a species, but assorted 
them all into different ranks and orders, like separate but continuous links in the great 
chain of being. 

In a sketch like this, to give even an outline of the information which Cuvier ac¬ 
quired, may well be considered as impossible, when we consider, that Mrs. Lee has 
given a list oi.two hundred and twenJy-six published treatises, written by himself ez- 
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elusive of many thousand drawings which he took from his dissections. The follow¬ 
ing outline however taken from the sketch of his life, published by the society for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge will give our readers some idea of their vastness and 
their nature. 

‘ We can in this place do little more than mention the titles of the most important 
of Cuvier’s works ; even to name all would carry us beyond our limits. His earliest 
production was a memoir read before the Natural History Society of Paris, in 1795, 
and published in the DJcade Philosophique. In this paper he objects to the divisions 
of certain of the lower animals adopted by Linnseus, and proposes a more scientific 
classification of the mollusca. Crustacea, worms, insects, and other inveterate animals. 
His attention had been long directed to that branch of natural history, and his sub¬ 
sequent researches in the same department, most of which have been communicated 
to the world through the medium of the 4 Annales du Museum,’ have thrown great 
light on that obscure and curious part of the creation. Three years afterwards, he 
published his Elementary View of the Natural History of Animals, which contains 
an outline of the lectures he delivered at the Pantheon. In this work he displayed 
the vast extent of his acquaintance with the w'orks of his predecessors, and, at the 
same time, the originality of his own mind, by introducing a new arrangement of the 
animal kingdom, founded on more exact investigation and comparison of the varieties 
which exist in anatomical structure. With the assistance of his friends, Dumeril 
and Duvcrnay, he published, in 1802, his 4 Leyons d’Anatomie Comparde,’ in two 
volumes, octavo, afterwards extended to five. These are singularly lucid and exact, 
and form the most complete work on the subject which has yet appeared. 

‘ The next important publication we have to notice, is one in which he embodied 
the results of his extensive researches in a very interesting field of inquiry, concern¬ 
ing the remains of extinct species of animals which arc found enveloped in solid rocks, 
or buried in the beds of gravel that cover the surface of the earth. We are disposed 
to think his 4 Rechcrclies sur les Ossemens Fossilcs’ the most important of his works, 
the most illustrious and imperishable monument of his fame. The quarries in the 
neighborhood of Paris abound in fossil bones ; and he had great facilities for collect¬ 
ing the valuable specimens which were almost daily discovered in the ordinary work¬ 
ing of the quarry. When he went to Italy, he had an opportunity of seeing animal 
remains of the same sort procured by the naturalists of that country from their native 
soil, and preserved in their museums. His attention became now specially attracted 
to the subject; and having accumulated materials from all parts of the world, he an¬ 
nounced the important truths at which he had arrived, in the work above-mentioned, 
in four quarto volumes, in the year 1812. A new edition, enlarged to five volumes 
appeared in 1817, and in 1824 it was extended to seven volumes, illustrated by two 
hundred engravings. No one who was not profoundly skilled in comparative anatomy 
could have entered upon the inquiry with any prospect of success ; and Cuvier not 
only possessed that qualification, but was singularly constituted by nature for tho 
task. His powerful memory was particularly susceptible of retaining impressions 
conveyed to it by the eye ; he saw at a glance the most minute variations of form, 
and what he saw he not only never forgot, but he had the power of representing upon 
paper with the utmost accuracy and despatch. It is very seldom that the entire 
skeleton of an animal is found in a fossil state: in most instances the bones havo 
been separated and scattered before they were entombed, and a tusk, a jaw, or a 
single joint of the back bone is very often all that is met with, and frequently too in 
a mutilated state. But an instructed mind like that of Cuvier was able to recon¬ 
struct the whole animal from the inspection of one fragment. He had discovered by 
his previous researches such a connexion between the several bones, that a partial- 
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lar curvature, or a small protuberance on a jaw, or a tooth, was sufficient to indicate 
a particular species of animal, and to prove that the fragment could not have belong¬ 
ed to any other. The ‘ Recherches sur les Ossemens Fossiles,’ have made us ac¬ 
quainted with more than seventy species of animals before unknown. 

‘ The preliminary discourse in the first volume is a masterly exposition of the re¬ 
volutions which the crust of the earth has undergone: revolutions to which the ani¬ 
mal creation has been equally subject. It is written with great clearness and ele¬ 
gance, and is so much calculated to interest general readers as well as men of science, 
that it has been translated into most of the European languages. The English 
translation, by Professor Jameson, published under the title of ‘ Essay on the Theory 
of the Earth,’ has gone through several editions. 

1 In his examination of the fossil bones found near Paris, Cuvier was led to in¬ 
quire into the geological structure of the country around that capital. He assumed 
M. Alexander Brongniart as his associate, and the result of their joint labors is con¬ 
tained in one of the volumes of the work now under consideration, in an Essay on 
the Mineralogy of the Environs of Paris. This essay formed a great epoch in geo¬ 
logical science, for it was then that the grand division of the tertiory formations was 
first shown to form a distinct class. A new direction and a fresh impulse was thus 
given to geological investigations ; and many of the most important general truths at 
which we have now arrived in this science, have been established by discoveries to 
which the essay of Cuvier and Brongniart led the way. 

* In 1817 appeared the first edition of the ‘ Rcgne Animal,’ in four octavo volume*, 
one of which was written by the celebrated naturalist Latreille. This work gives an 
account of the structure and history of all existing and extinct races of animals; it 
has subsequently been enlarged. Cuvier began, in conjunction with M. Valencien¬ 
nes, an extensive general work on fishes, which it was calculated would extend to 
twenty volumes. Eight only have appeared ; for the embarrassments among the Pa¬ 
risian booksellers, in 1830, suspended the publication, and it has thus been left incom¬ 
plete ; but a great mass of materials was collected, and we may hope that they will 
yet be published. In addition to these great undertakings, he had been for year* 
collecting materials for a stupendous work, a complete system of comparative anato¬ 
my, to be illustrated by drawings from nature, and chiefly from objects in the Museum 
at the Jardin dcs Plantes. Above a thousand drawings, many executed by his own 
hand, are said to have been made. Looking back to what he had already accom¬ 
plished, and considering his health and age, for he was only in his sixty-third year, it 
was not unreasonable in him to hope to see the great edifice erected, of which he had 
laid the foundation and collected the materials. But unfortunately for the cause of 
science it was ordered otherwise, and there is something particularly touching in the 
last words he uttered to his friend the Baron Pasquier, and in sounds, too, scarcely 
articulate, from the malady which so suddenly cut short his career—‘ Vous It voyez, 
ily a loin dc I'homme du Mardi {nous nous itions rencontres ce jour Id) d Vhomme du 
Dimanche: et tant dc choses , cependant % qui me restaient d faire ! trois outrages im- 
portans d mettre au jour , les mcUeriaux prepares, tout itait dispast dans ma tete , U ne 
me restait plus qu'a tcrire.' 1 You see how it is, how different the man of Tuesday 
(we had met on that day) from the man on Sunday : and so many things too that re¬ 
mained for me to do ! three important works to bring out, the materials prepared, all 
disposed in order in my head, I had nothing left to do but to write.’ In four hours 
afterwards that wonderfully organized head had become a mere mass of insensible 
matter.* 

After these details respecting the scientific labors of this illustrious man, we have 
only to add, from the excellent memoirs of Mrs. Lee, some traits of his domestic lifet 
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to complete the view of his character and works, which we have selected for our 
readers. 

The very circumstance which led to Mrs. Lee’s acquaintance with him, is a 
noble illustration of the urbanity of his manners, and the goodness of his heart. She 
was married to Dr. Bowditch, the enterprising and unfortunate African Traveller. 
In preparing herself to accompany her husband on his second voyage, she became 
acquainted with the Baron, w ho, ever foremost to assist scientific enterprise of any 
kind, threw open to them his house, his vast library, and every means of acquiring 
information which his great influence could command ; at that time a friendship was 
formed, ‘ and for fourteen years,’ she says, 4 not a single shadow has passed over the 
warm affection which characterized our intimacy,’ and on her return alone to Europe, 
she adds, 4 1 was received by him even as a daughter.’ 

With regard to his person, she remarks, 4 in person M. Cuvier was moderately tall, 
and in youth slight; but the sedentary nature of his life had induced corpulence in 
his later years, and his extreme near-sightedness brought on a slight stoop in the 
shoulders. His hair had been light in color, and to the last flowed in the most pictu¬ 
resque curls, over one of the finest heads that ever was 3een. The immense portion 
of brain in that head was remarked by Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim, as beyond all that 
they had ever beheld ; an opinion which was confirmed after death. His features 
were remarkably regular and handsome, the nose aquiline, the mouth full of benevo¬ 
lence, the forehead most ample; but it is impossible for any description to do justice 
to his eyes. They at once combined intellect, vivacity, archness, and sweetness; and 
long before we lost him, I used to watch their elevated expression with a sort of fear¬ 
fulness, for it did not belong to this world.’ 

It is interesting to know every thing about such a man. His personal characteristics 
aro finely described in the followine passage: 

4 The nerves of M. Cuvier were particularly irritable by nature, and frequently be¬ 
trayed him into expressions of impatience, for which no one could be more sorry 
than himself; the causes of which were immediately forgotten, and the caresses and 
kindnesses which were afterwards bestowed, seldom seemed to him to speak suffi¬ 
ciently the strength of his feelings at his own imperfection. Any thing wrong at table, 
to be kept waiting, a trifling act of disobedience, roused him into demonstrations of 
anger which were occasionally more violent than necessary, but which it would have 
been impossible to trace to any selfish feeling; even the loss of his own time was 
the loss of that which was the property of others ; and, where his mere personal in¬ 
convenience was concerned, he was seldom known to give way to these impetuous 
expressions. It was almost amusing to see the perfect coolness with which the ser¬ 
vants, more especially about his person, occasionally obeyed his orders, or replied to 
his injunctions without exciting a hasty word from him. His impatience, however, 
was not confined to little annoyances ; but if he expected any thing, or any body, he 
scarcely rested till the arrival took place. If he had workmen employed for him, the 
alteration was done in his imagination as soon as commanded ; and thus in advance 
himself, he unceasingly inspected their labors, and hastened them in their tasks. He 
would walk along the scene of operation, exclaiming every instant, 4 Dt pechez vous, 
done,’ (make haste, then,) and impeding all celerity by the rapidity of his orders. 
Perhaps, at the moment of pasting the paper on the walls, he brought in a pile of 
engravings to be put on afterwards, and which, in fact, were often nailed up before 
the paste was dry. But although he was perfectly happy while thus engaged, he 
could not be alone, and, fetching his daughter-in-law back as often as she escaped 
from him, he associated her in all his contrivances. On unpacking a portrait of this 
ever ready companion, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and sent over from England, he 
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happened to be present; and, in order to prevent him from seeing it by degrees, and 
so destroying the effect, she was obliged to hold her hands over his eyes, or he could 
not have resisted the desire to look. When he sent a commission to this countiy, 
every succeeding letter brought an inquiiy as to its execution, or a recommendation 
to use zealous despatch. I must add, that the thanks were as oflen repeated as the 
injunctions. It is, perhaps, a curious inconsistency, that a man who submitted to 
such tedious and minute labor as he had all his life undergone, should be thus im¬ 
patient when the activity of others was in question; but it must be recollected, that 
he found very few who would work as he did ; and that, while so working, his mind 
was absorbed by every step w hich was taken to ensure the wished for result, and had 
no time to bound over the space between thought and execution.’ 

We cannot omit the following passage, which describes the domestic habits of the 
philosopher and statesman. Every one must admire the charming fidelity of its des¬ 
cription, which has all Boswell’s dramatic effect, without any of his garrulity. 

‘ The soirees of Baron Cuvier, which took place every Saturday evening, and 
were sometimes preceded by a party, were the most brilliant and the most interest¬ 
ing in Paris. There, passed in review, the learned, the talented, of every nation, of 
every age, and of each sex; all systems, all opinions, were received; the more nu¬ 
merous the circle, the more delighted was the master of the house to mingle in it, 
encouraging, amusing, welcoming every body, paying the utmost respect to those 
really worthy of distinction, drawing forth the young and bashful, and striving to 
make all appreciated according to their deserts. Nothing was banished from this 
circle but envy, jealousy, and scandal; and this saloon might be compared to all 
Europe ; and not till the guest had repassed the Rue de Toumon, or ‘ the Seine, 
could he again fancy himself in the capricious capital of fashion, or time serving 
show. It was at once to see intellect in all its splendor; and the stranger was as¬ 
tonished to find himself conversing, without restraint, without ceremony, with, or in 
presence of, the leading stars of Europe: princes, peers, diplomatists, savants, and 
the great host himself, now receiving these, and now the young students from the 
fifth pair of stairs in a neighboring hotel, with equal urbanity. No matter to him in 
which way they had directed their talents, what was their fortune, what was their 
family ; and wholly free from national jealousy, he alike respected all that were 
worthy of admiration. He asked questions from a desire to gain information, as if 
he too were a student; he was delighted when he found a Scotchman who spoke 
Celtic ; he questioned all concerning their national institutions and customs; he 
conversed with an English lawyer as if he had learned the profession in England ; 
he knew the progress of education in every quarter of the globe ; he asked the 
traveller an infinity of things, well knowing to what part of the world he 
had directed his steps; and seeming to think that every one was bom to af¬ 
ford instruction in some way or other, he elicited information from the humblest 
individual, who was frequently astonished at his interest in what appeared so fa¬ 
miliar to himself. One thing used particularly to annoy him; which was, to 
find an Englishman who could not speak French. It gave him a restraint of which 
many have complained, but which, on these occasions, solely arose from a feeling 
of awkwardness on his own part at not being able to converse with his foreign guest. 
No one ever rendered greater justice to the merit of his predecessors or contempora¬ 
ries than M. Cuvier. * Half a century,’ he said ‘ had sufficed for a complete meta¬ 
morphosis in science ; and it is very probable that, in a similar space of time, we also 
•hall have become ancient to a future generation. These motives ought never to 
suffer us to forget the respectful gratitude wc owe to those who have preceded us, or 
to repulse, without examination, the ideas of vouth ; which, if just, will prevail, 
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whatever obstacles the present age may throw in their way.’ This was a delightful 
manner of satisfying every body with himself: the naturalist, from a remote province, 
or perhaps from a colony at the other end of the world, was no longer ashamed to 
think that he had not kept pace with the march of science in the capital, and had 
been poring over obsolete systems ; and the young student, fresh from the Univer¬ 
sities, was not afraid to utter the objections, the fallacies, or the inaccuracies, he 
fancied he had detected in his perusal of more recent authors. 

‘The repast which closed these evening entertainments was served in the dining¬ 
room, and, certainly, at the most delightful tea-table in the world. A select few only 
would stay, though M. Cuvier sometimes pressed into the service more than could 
be well accommodated ; and while the tea, the fruit, and refreshments of various 
kinds were passing round, the conversation passed brilliantly with them. Descrip¬ 
tions of rarities wore given, travellers’ wonders related, wonders of art criticised, and 
anecdotes told ; when, reserving himself till the last, M. Cuvier would narrate some¬ 
thing which crowned the whole ; and all around were either struck with the com¬ 
plete change given to the train of thought, or were forced to join in a general shout 
of laughter. One evening, the various signs placed over the shop doors in Paris were 
discussed; their origin, their uses, were described ; and then came the things them¬ 
selves. Of course, the most absurd were chosen; and, last of all, M. Cuvier said 
that he knew of a bootmaker who had caused a large and ferocious looking lion to 
be painted, in the act of tearing a boot to pieces with his teeth. This was put over 
his door, with the motto, * On peut me dechirer, mais jamais me d6coudre.* * I may 
be tom, but never unsewn.’ * 

The death of his beloved daughter on the eve of her marriage, had an effect on his 
constitution which he never recovered. He went to England to dissipate his grief, 
and though he was every where treated with the most lavish attention and respect, he 
was unable. His finely hinged sensibilities had in that afflictive event received a 
shock which unhinged them for ever. Though by mingling in society—by attend¬ 
ing to his varied duties, and keeping every faculty in constant employment, he strove 
to mitigate his anguish, yet it had taken too deep a hold upon his feelings,—-every 
means was ineffectual—and in pleased anticipation, in the full vigor of his intellect, 
he saw himself sinking into the tomb. One more extract and we have done. The 
death of this great character, has, in Mrs. Lee’s narrative, with the interest such a 
scene would be calculated to produce, all the effect of a finely executed painting ; 
we give the whole,—it were sacrilege to spoil such a narrative. 

* In the evening of Tuesday, M. Cuvier felt some pain and numbness in his right 
arm, which was supposed to proceed from rheumatism. On Wednesday, the 9th, 
he presided over the Committee of the Interior with his wonted activity. At dinner 
that day, he felt some difficulty in swallowing, and the numbness of his arm increas¬ 
ed. Never can the look and the inquiry he directed to his nephew, when he found 
that bread would not pass down his throat, be forgotten; nor the self-possession 
with which he said, as he sent his plate to Madame Cuvier, ‘ Then I must eat more 
soup,’ in order to quiet the alarm visible on the countenances of those present. M. 
Fr^d^ric, the younger, sought medical advice; and an application of leeches was 
made during the night, without producing any melioration. The next day (Thurs¬ 
day) both arms were seized, and the paralysis of the pharynx was complete. He 
was then bled, but without any benefit, and from that moment he seemed to be per¬ 
fectly aware of what was to follow. He, with the most perfect calmness, ordered 
his will to be made ; and in it evinced the tenderest solicitude for those whose cares 
and affection had embellished his life, and for those who had most aided him in his 
scientific labors. He could not sign it himself, but four witnesses attested the deed. 
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He sent for that good M. Royer, who was soon to follow him, to make a statement 
of the sums he had expended, out of his private fortune, on the alterations of the 
rooms behind his house, though the affliction of this Chef du Bureau d’ Administra¬ 
tion was so heavy as almost to disable him from doing his duty. M. Cuvier alone 
was tranquil; and, perfectly convinced that all human resource was vain, he yet, 
for the sake of the beloved objects who encircled him, submitted without impatience 
to every remedy that was suggested. The malady augmented during the night, and 
the most celebrated medical practitioners were called in ; emetics were administered 
by means of a tube, but, like all other endeavors, they did not cause the least altera¬ 
tion. Friday was passed in various, but hopeless, attempts to mitigate the evil; and, 
perhaps, they only increased the suffering of the patient. In the evening the para¬ 
lysis attacked the legs ; the night was restless and painful; the speech became af¬ 
fected, though it was perfectly to be understood. He pointed out the seat of his dis¬ 
order, observing to those who could comprehend him, ‘ Ce sont les nerfe de la vo- 
lante qui sont malades* The nerves of the will are sick alluding to the late beau¬ 
tiful discoveries of Sir Charles Bell and Scarpa, on the double system of spinal 
nerves ; he clearly and precisely indicated the changes of position which the parts 
of the limbs yet unparalyzed rendered desirable ; and he was moved from his own 
simple and comparatively small bed-room, into that saloon where he had been the 
life and soul of the learned world; and, though his speech was less fluent, he con¬ 
versed with his physicians, his family, and the friends who aided them in their ago¬ 
nizing cares. Among other anxious inquirers came M. Pasquier, whom he had seen 
on the memorable Tuesday ; and he 6aid to him, ( Behold a very different person to 
the man of Tuesday—of Saturday. Nevertheless, I had great things still to do. 
All was ready in my head ; after thirty years of labor and research, there remained 
but to write; and now the hands fail, and carry with them the head.’ M. Pasquier 
almost too much distressed to speak, attempted to express the interest universally 
felt for him ; to which M. Cuvier replied, 4 I like to think so; I have long labored 
to render myself worthy of it.’ In the evening fever showed itself and continued all 
night, which produced great restlessness and desire for change of posture; the bron¬ 
chi® then became affected, and it was feared the lungs would soon follow. On Sun¬ 
day morning the fever disappeared for a short time ; consequently he slept, but said 
on waking, that his dreams had been incoherent and agitated, and that he felt his 
head would soon be disordered. At two o’clock in the day, the accelerated respira¬ 
tion proved that only a part of the lungs was in action; and the physicians willing 
to try every thing, proposed to cauterize the vertebrae of the neck; the question, Had 
he right to die? rendered him obedient to their wishes; but he was spared this bodily 
torture, and leeches and cupping were all to which they had recourse. During the 
application of the former, M. Cuvier observed with the greatest simplicity, that it was 
he who discovered that leeches possess red blood, alluding to one of his Memoirs, 
written in Normandy. ‘ The consummate master spoke of science for the last time, 
by recalling one of the first steps of the young naturalist.’ He had predicted that 
the last cupping would hasten his departure ; and when raised from the posture ne¬ 
cessary for this operation, he asked for a glass of lemonade, with which to moisten 
his mouth. After this attempt at refreshment, he gave the re6t to his daughter-in- 
law to drink, saying, it was very delightful to see those he loved still able to swallow, 
His respiration became more and more rapid ; he raised his head, and then letting 
it frill, as if in meditation, he resigned his great soul to its Creator without a 
struggle. 

Those who entered afterwards, would have thought that the beautiful old man, 
stated in the arm-chair, by the fire place, was asleep; and would have walked softly 
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across the room for fear of disturbing him; so little did that calm and noble counte¬ 
nance, that peaceful and benevolent mouth, indicate that death had laid his icy hand 
upon them, but they had only to turn to the despairing looks, the heart-rending grief, 
or the mute anguish of those around, to be convinced that all human efforts are un¬ 
availing, when Heaven recalls its own.’ 

It is useless to add any more, we will merely remark the singular coincidence, 
that as the year of his birth was noted as being that also of many celebrated charac¬ 
ters, so within twelve months of his death, the world lost Goethe, Champollion, Sir 
Walter Scott, Sir John Leslie, Casimir Perrier, Abel Remusat, Sir Humphry Davy, 
and Dr. Wollaston. 

Let us say a few words as to the manner in which Mrs. Lee has executed, for a 
female, her difficult and unusual task. Her Memoirs of Baron Cuvier are not less cre¬ 
ditable to her heart than her head. Learned, eloquent, and at all times profoundly 
anxious to give her reader the full benefit of all she knew, and to give a just esti¬ 
mate of the elevation of the character she delineated, she has written a biography not 
less interesting than useful, which the scholar may peruse with profit, and which has 
laid the literary and scientific world under deep obligations. 


THE LESSON OF A LIFE. 

I cared not e’er for studied lore, 

Or wisdom of the past, 

And worthless learning never o’er 
My mind its network cast; 

But in those sweet and sunny eyes 
I read unuttered thought, 

Which science could not analyze, 

And books have never taught. 

I read, that eloquence of soul 
Love can alone impart, 

Which merges in one burning whole 
Each feeling of the heart; 

And felt, that I could never yearn 
For study’s fitful strife, 

Since loving thee was but to learn 
The lesson of my life. S. D. L. 
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ON READING THE DESCRIPTION OF POMPEII, IN THE TOUR OF 
THE REV. E. D. GRIFFIN. 


BT MBS. L. H. SIGOURNEY* 


4 In the garden of a Villa, was found the skeleton of a man, carrying keys in one 
hand, and massy and gold ornaments in the other. Before entering the gate of 
the city, you perceive the ruins of the guard-house, in which was found the skele¬ 
ton of a soldier, with lance in hand .’—Tour in Italy and Switzerland . 


It was the evening of the day of God, 

And silence reigned around,—and the dim lamp 
Gleamed heavily,—and gathering o’er my heart 
There seem’d a lonely sadness :— 

Then thou cam’st, 

Beautiful spirit!—on thy classic wing, 

And bade me follow thee.—And so I sought 
The ruined cities of Italia’s plain, 

And with thee o’er Pompeii’s ashes trod, 

Courting the friendship of a buried world.— 

*Tis fearful to behold the tide of life, 

In all the tossings of its fervid strength 
Thus petrified,—and every buoyant bark 
That spread its gay sail o’er the rippling surge, 
Sealed to its depths.— 

Thou haggard skeleton, 
Clutching with bony hand thy hoarded gold,— 
What boots it thus those massy keys to guard, 
When life’s frail key turns in its ward no more ? 
Say,—hadst thou naught amid yon wreck more dear 
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Than that encumbering dross ? No priceless wealth 
Of sweet affinity,—no tender claim,— 

No eager turning of fond eyes to thine, 

In that last hour of dread extremity ? 

Lo !—yon grim soldier,—faithful at his post. 
Bold and unblenching, though a sea of fire 
Closed o’er him with its suffocating wave — 

The reeking air grew hot,—the blackened heavens 
Shrank like a shrivelled scroll, and mother earth, 
Forgetful of her love, a traitor turned,— 

Yet still he fled not—though each element 
Swerved from the Eternal law,—he firmly stood, 

A Roman sentinel. —So may we stand, 

In duty’s armour, at our hour of doom, 

Though on the climax of our hope, stem death 
Steal, all unlooked for,—as the lightning flash 
Rendeth the summer cloud. 

And now adieu, 

My sainted guide.—The waning lamp doth warn 
Me from thy gentle guidance,—though methinks 
Thy breath still fans the brow that o’er thy page 
Delighted hung.—It is not meet for us 
To call thee brother,—we who dwell in clay, 

And find the impress of the earth so strong 
Upon our purest things.— 

Spirit of bliss! 

Still ’tis a feature of thy ministry 
To twine thyself around the living heart, 

By deeds of goodness,—and my prayer this night, 
Shall be a hymn of gratitude for thee. 
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BUCK HORN TAVERN, A SCENE IN THE WEST. 


BT THE AUTHOR OF 


* SKETCHES AND ECCENTRICITIES OF COLONEL DAVID CROCKETT.’ 


Even were the name of the author of this amusing article not a sufficient guarantee 
for the correctness of the description, those acquainted with western character and 
manners, will at once acknowledge the fidelity of the picture it presents.— Ed. K. 

It was during the latter part of September, in the year - , that it was my for¬ 

tune to be travelling through the western district of Tennessee, and along the main 
road which now leads on from Bolivar to Paris. 

The close of a pleasant day foimd me fatigued and weary, jogging along through 
a wild and thinly settled country, on the qui vive for a resting place; the few clear¬ 
ings which I had passed, indicated contentment rather than wealth, or even comfort, 
and the hooting of owls, the long howl of some famished beast, the rapid passage of 
birds on their way to roost, together with the recollection of many stories of hair 
breadth escape and desperate conflict, which had taken place in the country through 
which I was passing, caused me to feel much solicitude as to where I should sleep, 
and made me think of home, and happiness, and the busy crowd of Atlantic cities— 
and when I contrasted all this with the fact, that I was a stranger in a strange land, 
and beheld the quiet, yet wild appearance of the dense and dark forest around me, 
I involuntarily tightened my reins, and urged my horse onward. 

It was in this mood, that, upon turning an angle of the road, I discovered a horse¬ 
man coming toward me in a sweeping trot—he was rather badly mounted; but his 
dress and appearance were of rather a better order, and bespoke him a genuine back¬ 
woods-man of some note. 

Seeing that he was about to pass me, with a common salutation I hailed him to 
stop. 

4 Halt Bitty,' —said he, and Billy halted so suddenly, I thought his rider would 
have gone over his head— 4 An now stranger what is it you want with me, you must 
talk fast , for the way that Tm in a hurry is curious .’ 

4 I shall be obliged to you,* said I, ‘if you will tell me where I can sleep to night V 
4 An is that all ?—well here’s Buck Horn just a head of you, tho’ its right rough 
there—an about eight miles further there is an excellent house—an if you don’t like 
either of them, spose you turn back with me, I’ve got but one cabin, and its full of 
young ones, but I’ll make you a pallet and take care of your horse.’ 

4 I thank you, sir, but my horse is tired, and I am anxious to get on.* 
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1 No thanks, no thanks, stop at Buck Horn, you can make out there for the night.* 

4 But I think you said it was right rough—can I stand it 1’ 

* Oh! stand it—yes— we stand any thing here—I only said so cause you seemed to 
be a stranger in these parts, an I thought you might’n like their ways.* 

4 Will they give me and my horse something to eat 1 

* Oh! yes—stuff you both as full as tics.’ 

4 And a bed.’ 

4 Yes—they’ll give you a bed—you don’t mind sleeping thick—do youl* 

4 How thick V 

4 Oh ! sorter thick, an not so very thick neither—they'll only put you in spoon 
fashion, an you must lie awful still, or all turn over together, if you don’t the outside 
ones will fall out, an if they do, they'll be right apt to hurt themselves.’ 

4 Well, is this all I have to fear at Buck Horn !* 

1 Fear—you have nothing to fear—Buck Horn is considered by many as a very 
clever, nice place—an don’t they have musters there 1—an don’t they try warrants'! an 
don’t they have shootin matches 1 so you see Buck Hom is not so course—an if any 
of ’em should try to use you up, you’ll find more who’ll fight for you, than agin you 
—a stranger never wants for friends in these parts. 

Well I must go now—good bye—if ever you come my way, gim me a call, you 
hear—jist ask for Little River Jack, they all know me.—Go along Billy,’—and he 
gouged his old horse, who wriggled, shot forward, and curled it so rapidly, that all 
which remained visible of him was a dark streak. 

Contrasting western with eastern manners, and thinking of Buck Hom and its in¬ 
habitants, I pursued my way, until, from well known signals, I knew a house was 
near—and in a few moments after, situated in a small clearing, immediately on the 
road, appeared a large rude double logged cabin, with a Buck’s Hom nailed over the 
door, which means, in the west, entertainment for man and horse, and this I identi¬ 
fied as the tavern to which I had been recommended. 

It was now the dusk of evening, and although its appearance was uninviting, it 
seemed to me a welcome spot—it was quiet—and as I rode up, nothing was to be 6een 
but the cattle lying about the yard chewing their cud, and the fowls arranged in 
close order, on the limbs of an oak which grew near the door—my arrival, however, 
seemed entirely to change the scene, for the dogs came whisking and barking about 
me, as if they wished to know who and what I was, and what was my business— 
the cows eyed me—the turkeys clucked—and I thought an old gobbler would have 
twisted his neck off, in his solicitude to get his head in such a position, that he might 
take a fair squint at me. Turkeys, when they examine any thing closely, only use 
one eye, and my old gobbler would first try one, and then the other, and then he would 
put his head under his wing, as if for the purpose of brightening his vision, and draw¬ 
ing it out, would take a long searching look—and then he examined his roost, and 
said something to the turkeys around him, which I could not understand—but they 
all clucked, and adjusted themselves, concluding, I thought, with, 4 he’s a stranger 
in these parts, and I don’t much like his looks’ —and they would have liked them much 
less, had they known the state of my appetite. 
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While all this was passing, an old lady came to the door to see what was 
the cause of so much commotion, looked out for an instant, and then disap¬ 
peared—next came a flock of children of all sizes, barefooted, with short cotton shirts, 
who scarcely saw me, before away they scampered, tumbling over each other, into 
one of the side doors—and finally there came with stately stride, the landlord of the 
house—he was without a coat, rough in appearance, large and portly in his form, 
with a good humored jolly looking face, and while he approached, a pair of eyes 
might be seen peeping out through every crevice in the house. 

4 Come, friend, won’t you ’light V 

•Thank you, sir, I wish to spend the evening with you.’ 

4 Git down—git down—I’ll take your horse, and fix you as snug as a bear in a 
hollow.* 

Having dismounted, he stripped my horse, and giving me my saddle-bags, and 
saddle — 4 now take ’em in, an put ’em under the bed—an make yourself at home— 
chillen clear the way, and let this gentleman come.’—I did as I was directed, but 
observed that the old gobbler rose up, and turned his head towards the door I enter¬ 
ed, in order that he might keep a sharp look out—it was nobly done, he seemed re¬ 
solved never to turn his back to an enemy. 

Having examined the apartment, I drew a chair before a large blazing fire, and 
contented with appearances, sat a silent spectator of the group before me—the house 
contained but two rooms, and a garret, or loft as it is there called, running the 
whole extent of the building, and yet I had seen children enough about the estab¬ 
lishment to have filled up at least four good rooms, and still, every moment I saw a 
new face—there were many girls among the group, all pretty, yet barefooted, and 
when they would catch me looking at their feet—I love pretty feet—they would 
stoop so as to make their dress entirely conceal them—modesty must be innate, 
thought I. 

The return of the landlord thinned the little group around me—he sent off all 
the small fry into the next room, and drawing some whiskey made me drink—then 
seating himself, began to inquire after his kin in the old country, all of whom he 
fancied I must know, merely because I came from the same State—discussing this, 
and sundry other topics, we whiled away some time—I learned from him, that he, 
with his wife, had that morning returned from a visit to Alabama, and that some 
of the neighbors would drap in presently to hear the news—I could hear the crowd 
gathering in the adjoining room, and was soon after called to supper. 

The supper though plentiful and inviting, had been prepared in the room where 
the largest part of the company was assembled—and there every face was joyous 
aind happy, save that of the good dame, whose duty it had been to prepare the even¬ 
ing meal—she looked rather crabbed, and slung about the pots and pans, seem¬ 
ingly entirely careless of the shins of her neighbors. But she received my thanks, 
for among other things there was a large quantity of sweet potatoes, sliced and 
fried, which I had ordered for my own use. We crowded around the table, cracked 
jokes, and began to eat. There was a stranger at my elbow, who dipped into my 
sweet potatoes so often, that I began to take quite a dislike to him—for it was a 
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dish of which I was very fond, which I had ordered, and consequently considered 
as my own property—besides this, I was as keen set as a hawk. 

4 Stranger,’—said I — 4 you are fond of potatoes’— 

‘No—I can’t say, as how I am—but the way that aunt Pat there cooks ’em is a 
caution, and I think these are quite svfflunk , jest stick me up a few—will you!* 

* You mean to say they will soon be defunct , I suppose V 

4 No sir— svfflunk is the idea, and, if you don’t know, what sufhunk is, I would 
advise you to abschize , for it’s quite unpossible for you to semprone here.’ 

Having supped, we arose in order to make room for another table, and I adjourn¬ 
ed to the room which had been allotted me—thither I was followed by my potatoe 
opponent, who accosted me, with * Come, stranger, you mus’nt mind what I say— 
we are all free and easy here—I woul’nt hurt a hair of your head, to save my life— 
the old man just come home to-day, and we drapped in merely to have a little spree 
—come, ’spose you join us V 

I thanked him, but was so fatigued from my ride, that I wished to retire early. 

Considering a moment—‘ did you notice them gals V said he. 

4 Yes.’ 

( Well I’ve a notion of Jinny—she’s a real ticlur, and when she dances she slings 
a nasty foot—I tell you.’ 

4 Does she V 

* Yes, sho does so ; ’twould do you good to see her dance.’ 

The company now began to get more noisy, and the landlord after telling me 
several times not to mind the boys , went about his business—the chief gathering 
was in the supper room, which echoed with loud and noisy glee, leaving me com¬ 
paratively alone. But unfortunately the whiskey barrel was near my bed, and as 
regular as an hourglass, but at much shorter intervals, did the landlord approach it, 
with a mug, draw out the spile , fill it, and then drive in the peg with a hammer- 
saving, don’t let me disturb you, there’s your bed, tumble in when you like it—and 
so there was, a very nice bed—but it was packed, from the wall to about the mid¬ 
dle, with two rows of children, fitted to each other in the same manner as shoes are 
done up for exportation, and besides this, there were many persons around the fire, 
and among them several girls just grown. Under these circumstances, I felt loth 
to undress for bed—but upon being told again that my bed was ready, and seeing 
that nobody was about to leave the room, I conceived that all was right, and strip¬ 
ped, retaining my shirt and drawers, with a tolerable degree of composure. 

Having been accustomed to sleep alone, I was. as afraid of being touched by a 
child, as I would have been of an r eel, and consequently courted sleep to little 
purpose. 

Soon after getting into bed I heard a scuffle, and a general rush to the entry, saying 
4 you strike hi/n agin,’—wishing to see all the fun, I slipped out of bed, and crept to the 
door, where there was such an eternal clatter of tongues, that it was sometime before, I 
could ascertain the cause of the disturbance—which turned out to be this—-a servant 
belonging to one of the neighbors had come over, as it seemed was his usual custom, 
to buy a pint of whiskey, and while waiting at the door for the landlord, was ac- 
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costed by a large bony, crabbed man, named Wolfe, who, from some cause which did 
not appear, thought proper to strike him—this was perceived by a small, sharp, thin 
looking man, called Aaron, who having a good share of artificial stimulus, added to 
much natural firmness, bristled up, and strutted about with huge consequence. 

There were many persons about the house who appeared perfectly unmoved by the 
passing scene, and it was principally the younger persons who surrounded the ex¬ 
pected combatants,—girls and men formed the ring promiscuously, the girls chock 
full of fun and life, holding aloft large lightwood torches, determined to see all that 
was to be seen—conceive myself undressed, peeping over the crowd, and you have 
the scene as I saw it when Aaron cried out, ‘ who struck that niggur V 

4 I struck him, a damn black i vampire, an he that takes his part, is no better than 
a niggur. ’ 

Aaron making towards him— 1 now don’t you call me a niggur, Wolfe, don’t you call 
me a niggur; if you do, damn me if I don’t walk right into you, I’ll go entirely through 
you.’ 

* Come on then; I’ll lick you—an the way I'll lick you, will be a caution 
to the balance of your family, if it don’t, damn me.’ ‘ Part ’em—part ’em,’ was 
the cry from many, and again I heard Aaron’s voice rising above the others _ saying, 

4 Did the niggur mishst youl’ 

4 No—but I intruded my conversation upon him, and he could gim me no answer.’ 

4 Well I say ’twas damn mean, to beat a neighbor’s niggur merely because he 
come to git a drink—now you know Wolfe when you was in the army, sarvin under 
General Jackson, you would steal out to git a drink, an why not ’low poor niggur 
came privilege.’ 

4 Damn the niggur, I’ve a great mind to use him right up, and you too for taking 
his part.’ 

4 Now, use me up, just as soon as you choose—you know Wolfe you is a bigger 
man than me—but I tell you, I’m all gristle—an God never made a man who could 
walk over me, or hurt faster when he begins—I weigh just one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds.* 

4 1 don’t care what the devil you weigh, nor any thing about you—all I say, is, I 
can lick you—if you take the niggur’s part you is no better than a niggur—I say this 
and stand in my own shoes.’ 

4 Now, you need’nt talk ’bout your shoes, kase you see I’m barefooted, I haint 
got no shoes, tis true, but I stand flat-footed and damn the man who can move me 
one inch—do you hear that Wolfe V 

4 Yes—I hear it—and Aaron, I can Itck you.’ 

4 Well, Wolfe, I’ll fight you, but you’ve never had a better friend than I’ve been. 
Tse friended you, when no other man would.* 

4 How has you friended me, Aaron, an what has you done for me V 

4 Didn’t I keep them steers of youm, better than two months—and did'nt I turn 
that pied heifer of youm into my pea patch.’ 

4 An ’sposen you did, didn't I call up your hogs—but that’s nothing to do with it 
—Aaron, you took that niggur’s part, and you must fight me.’ 
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Aaron could stand tins no longer but made at him. 4 Part ’em—part 'em' was again 
the cry ; but now the girls interfered, crying out 4 let ’em fight, let ’em fight, you s’pose 
We gwine to stand here all night holding the light’—and at the same time I discover¬ 
ed a hearty, buxom, lively looking girl, whom they called Poll, rolling her sleeves up, 
and swearing, at the same time, that both were cowards, and that she believed she 
could cool ’em both out—this added fresh stimulus, and at it they went—the first 
concussion was like the meeting of two locomotives at full speed—the jar was so 
great, that both were thrown into the yard, where clinching, they rolled over like a 
couple of cats, squalling and using the most horrible exertions—the crowd still press¬ 
ed upon them, the girls holding the torches.— Hurrah for Wolfe. — Well done Aaron — 
now gouge him—oh ! you missed a chance — now give it to him—why don't you bite him ! 
—these, and similar expressions, were constantly vociferated by the partizans of each, 
End seeing the affair was about drawing to a focus, I slipped ofT, and went to bed. 
Every thing was now comparatively quiet, and but a few moments elapsed, before 
Poll, with a crowd at her heels, came in, almost convulsed with laughter. 

‘ What is the matter!’ said I. 

1 Oh! the prettiest fight,’ said Poll, 4 they were both cowards, but you ought to 
have seen it—I knew they were sturbin you, standin there quarrelling, so I made ’em 
fight, merely to have it over—I tell you what, there’s 4 no mistake’ in Aaron, when he 
does begin. At this moment Aaron came in, walking carelessly along, with his 
face much scratched and a handkerchief over one of his eyes. 

Poll,— 4 Well Aaron you is a root, I didn’t know ’twas in the little man.* 

4 Poll, you know I always told you, I was all gristle.’ 

4 Well, I didn’t think so, but I tell you, you was all over him, I didn’t see the licks, 
but I heard 'em, and they seemed to me to fall just as fast as if I was flhakin down 
’simmons.’ 

How much longer this dialogue would have lasted heaven knows, but being un¬ 
comfortably situated, I called to Miss Poll, whose face I really liked, and asked .her 
to be good enough to arrange the children, for if she did not, I should soon be kicked 
out of bed—my wish was hardly expressed, before Poll stripped down the covering and 
began slapping every child which was out of its place, without paying the least re¬ 
gard to the fact whether it was asleep or awake—this had the desired effect with the 
children, they were soon packed aw ay, with a strict injunction from Poll, to 4 keep 
quiet , or they'd git it agin,' —and I cannot say that I felt more sleepy, after Poll had 
leaned over me to arrange the children, and was kind enough to wish mo a good 
night’s rest 

The house now soon became very still, so much so, that one would hardly even 
have suspected it of having been the scene of such a commotion as the one described. 

The stairs which led to the loft, ran up from my room, and while I was endeavor¬ 
ing to sleep, Poll quietly tripped in again, bearing a child in her arms, with several 
small ones following her— hush now — don't make a noise — 4 O the devil!’ said I, 4 you 
don’t mean to put them in my bed !’ 

* No sir—these belong up in the loft’—and she marched them gently up stairs, 
disposed of them, and again returning, disappeared—scarcely a minute passed, be- 
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fore she tripped up with another—and then another, and another, until she began to 
labor up, and I heard her say, 4 well I never seed so many childen in my life 1 —and 
so I thought—speaking within the bounds of moderation, I think she carried into 
the loft, from twelve to fifteen children, then coining down puffing with fatigue, she 
disappeared, and all was quiet. 

Well the scene is over for the night, said I—not so, however, for I again heard 
Poll’s voice in the entry, amid a small bustle, saying, * now take your shoes off, and 
march up easy , don’t you disturb that gentleman .* The door opened, and Poll ap¬ 
peared with a light, and as she did, she turned about, and whispered in a low voice, 
* now march '—then led the way up stairs, followed by I will not say how many of 
the crowd who had gathered, all marching silently after her in single file—they 
formed a long line which was several minutes in passing, and I witnessed what I 
fear I shall never see again. 

I must confess with the whole scene I was struck dumb, utterly amazed, and con¬ 
founded—good heavens, thought I, what a packing touch they’ll have up stain—and 
yet there was no bustle—I heard something which sounded like the rustling of shuck,s, 
and in a few minutes after every thing was as quiet as the wild woods—this silence 
reigned unbroken, save an occasional jar which shook the house, resembling the 
slight shock of an earthquake, or the moving of some heavy body above me with a 
handspike—this was occasioned, by the joint turning over of the phalanx in the loft 
—when this ceased all was quiet, and I went to sleep. 


NOTES. 

'To heat one's self? means to get in a violent passion. 

* To gouge a horse,' is to spur him. 

* Sling a nasty foot,' means to dance exceedingly well. 

* S he is a nasty looking gal,' implies she is a splendid woman. I know not by 
what singular change this meaning has been given to the word nasty, but certain it 
is, that expressed above, it is considered among the class to which it has reference, 
as highly complimentary. 

4 Sick,' to beat, to whip 

4 Shucks,' the husk of com. 
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STANZAS SUGGESTED BY THE PERUSAL OF THE NARRATIVE 
OF SILVIO PELLICO. 


To dwell upon another’s wo, 

And mark the angry clouds of gloom 
O’erspread the spirit’s passion-glow, 

With darkness deeper than the tomb, 

Is his who cons thy varied page, 

And dwells upon thine humble tale, 

Of prisons, where the snows of age, 

Or smiles of youth cannot avail. 

Pale dweller in a dungeon cell! 

Though thou hast breathed the tainted air, 
Where daylight’s beam hath never fell, 

Our hearts might well be with thee there, 
To shed a ray more blest more bright, 

Than those that fall from summer skies, 

A light that glows in sorrow’s night, 

Where evening’s mellow radiance dies. 

Oh! warmly have our bosoms burned, 
When thy transient joys were faded, 

And we have wept whene’er we turned, 

To the bliss thy sorrows shaded; 
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And we have wept with thee, in days 
Bowed down with sorrow and despair; 

And inly joyed to hear thee raise, 

In prison’s gloom, the voice of prayer. 

And joy was ours whene’er there came 
A thrill of gladness to thy breast, 

When called, in accents sweet, thy name, 

A child in love and beauty dressed; 

And when thine arms had clasped once more 
That mute but ever gentle boy, 

Whose early love was wont to pour 
Upon thy heart a flood of joy. 

We blessed the star of hope that beamed 
Upon thy prison’s rayless night, 

We blessed the radiant star that gleamed, 

And made thy dungeon home more bright; 
And when we saw thy sorrows o’er, 

Thy doubt and gloom forever past, 

And thee returned to joy once more, 

Our heart was full!—our tears fell fast! 

D. L. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF MECHANICAL INVENTION ON THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF MANKIND.* 


BY GUL1AN C. VERPLANI. 

Several years ago, in conversing with a very ingenious and well-informed 
friend now deceased, I was much struck bv a transient observation of his. ‘ In 
spite,* said he, * of man*s boasted intellect, he is as much indebted for his pre¬ 
sent state in civilized life to the hand as to the head. Suppose,’ proceeded he, 

‘ that the human arm had terminated in a hoof or a claw, instead of a hand, 
what would have been the present state of society, and how far would mere in¬ 
tellect have carried us V 

I do not know whether this idea was original with my friend or not, although 
I have never since heard it or met with it in books; and as he did not follow it 
out any further, I cannot say what were the particular oonsequences he meant 
to infer from it. Let us for a moment take up the supposition and follow it otit 
for ourselves. Let us suppose that all the other original as well as secondary 
causes, which have operated upon the human race, to bring civilized society to 
its present state of art, power, knowledge, refinement, and wide-spread com- 
iort and luxury, to have remained as nearly as possible the same. Let us ima¬ 
gine the reason of man to have been as powerful, his curiosity as active, his 
talent, courage, energy, enterprise, equal, nay, if you will, superior to that 
which he now possesses and exerts. But in place of his hand, that exquisite 
and wonderful piece of mechanism, so beautiful in its contrivance, so perfect in 
its construction, so infinite in its uses, obeying the mind’s impulse with an ac¬ 
curacy and rapidity, which the mind itself cannot comprehend or follow—in 
place of that hand he has the paw of a wild beast. Under such circumstances, 
unquestionably, some form of society, of government, and of social order might 
exist. The human mind might slowly observe and compare many of the truths 
of reason and the laws of nature. The first principles of mathematics, depend¬ 
ing as they do, upon pure reason, might possibly have been discovered, and 
the science of numbers and figure and measure developed in theory by individu¬ 
als, to no inconsiderable extent. In a race of men so formed, there might pos¬ 
sibly be poets and orators, whose fancy or eloquence might have rivalled or re¬ 
sembled those of the great names of the world’s early history. There might, 
and there doubtless would, have been the frequent exertion of brute valor; and . 
there probably would have been sometimes added that application of mind to 
courage, which makes of the soldier a hero, a leader, a conqueror. 

But here, the force of mere mind, in such a world as ours, must have stopped. 
Without the mechanical assistance of the hand, most of the discoveries and im- 


• This paper was read aa an Introductory lecture to the course of scientific lectures 
before the Mechanics' Institute of New York. 
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provements of each generation must have died with them, and left no prepara¬ 
tory stock of knowledge to the next, for the want of the art of writing. But 
this, however great it may seem in itself, is but the most inconsiderable of the 
privations to which man would be subject. * Man,’ said Franklin, ‘ is a tool¬ 
making animal,’ and without the hand where would be the tools of agriculture 
—the plough, the spade, and the wagon ? where the builder’s skill and the 
houses which now shelter happy families, in place of the cave and the forest? 
where the boat, the sail, the ship, which connect nations together, and make 
the wealth and the wisdom of each portion of our race in some degree the pro¬ 
perty of all. As we proceed in this analysis, we may thus trace back the comfort, 
the happiness, the safety, the splendor, nay the very affections and virtues of social 
and civilized life to the industry of the hand. Still all this is the fruit of the labor 
of the hand guided by intelligence. It is the toil of the hand directed by ex¬ 
perience, strengthened by knowledge gained by past experiment, by the obser¬ 
vation of nature, and by the application of reason to that experience and obser¬ 
vation. This it is that constitutes that enlightened labor, to which society owes 
its elevation and its happiness. This it was that 

* -“ roused man from his miserable sloth, 

His faculties unfolded, pointed out 
Where lavish Nature the directing hand 
Of Art demanded, showed him how to raise 

His feeble force by the mechanic powers, • 

To dig the mineral from the vaulted earth, 

On what to turn the piercing rage of fire, 

On what the torrent and the gathered blast, 

Gave the tall ancient forest to his axe, 

Taught him to chip the wood and hew the stone, 

Till by degrees the finished fabric rose; 

Tore from his limbs the blood-polluted fur, 

And wrapt him in the woolly vestment warm; 

Nor stopt at barren, bare necessity, 

But still advancing bolder, led him on 
To pomp, to pleasure, elegance and grace, 

And breathing high ambition in his soul, 

Let science, wisdom, glory in his view, 

And bade him be the lord of all below.”* 

Such, iu the language but without the exaggeration of poetry, are the magni¬ 
ficent results of intelligent industry, of the hand executing what the mind has 
devised or discovered; either of them without the other being powerless to any 
greatly useful end. The mind without the hand must be compelled to waste 
its force upon barren speculation, or to amuse itself with the fleeting visions of 
fancy. The hand without the guiding mind, is bloody and dangerous, quick to 
injury, slow and awkward in any work of peace. Let them act together in in¬ 
telligent unison, and then the whole man and the whole frame of society will 
move together in cheerful activity, right onwards to their highest possible per¬ 
fection and happiness. It is the boast of our own country and times and civil 
condition, that they are all auspicious to this union and the attainment of these 


* Thomson. 
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ends. To co-operate to the best of his ability in securing and hastening forward 
this excellent and beneficent effect, and especially to make its blessings more 
immediately felt by those around and about him, is at once the duty of every 
good citizen and his most exalted privilege. 

It is with such motives and views that you, fellow-citizens have founded the 
Mechanics’ Institute of the City of New-York. Its primary object you 
have stated, in your constitution, to be ‘ the instruction of mechanics and others 
in popular and useful science, and its application to the arts and manufactures, 
by means of lectures, apparatus, models of machinery, a museum, and library.’ 

In discharging the grateful and honorable duty which you have confided to 
me, of opening the course of scientific lectures arranged for the present season, 
perhaps 1 cannot better employ the limits of an introductory lecture, too circum¬ 
scribed for the particular elucidation of any single prominent branch of scientific 
inquiry, than by considering a few of the more important advantages, which 
may justly be expected to flow from instruction of the kind proposed by your 
institution. 

Let me invite your attention, first, to the consideration of the probable bene¬ 
ficial effect of the diffusion of scientific knowledge, amongst those practically 
and habitually employed in the mechanic and manufacturing arts, as it is likely 
to operate upon the improvement and advancement of the arts and sciences 
themselves. This is a view of the subject which did not, perhaps, occupy the 
foreground in the minds of the founders of the Institute; but I place it first, be¬ 
cause it first occurred to my own thoughts, and because, too, if not the very first 
in importance, among the many uses of such institutions as this, it is scarcely 
secondary to any other. 

Perhaps there is no better definition of science, than that it is knowledge ac¬ 
quired by the thoughts and the experience of many, and so methodically ar¬ 
ranged as to be comprehended by any one. That which exhibits the truth, rea¬ 
soned out by the mind from its own intuitive perceptions, and which relates not 
merely to that which is, but to that which must be, (such as the deductions of 
mathematics,) constitutes abstract science. 

Physical science is the methodized and therefore simplified knowledge of the 
order of nature, so far as hitherto observed. This consists mainly in the classi¬ 
fication under general rules and names, of multitudes of observations and ex¬ 
periments. It arranges and generalizes the observations of all ages made by 
those who, with eager eyes and attentive minds, have read the great book of 
nature, which she opens of her own accord to all men, and the experiments 
that by new and bold combinations of agents, or powers that do not ordinarily 
appear together, have questioned Nature herself and forced her to reveal the 
secret rules and methods of her mighty operations. It is the business of the 
true teacher of useful science to lay all this before his pupils clearly, briefly, 
and methodically, thus following out and applying that beautiful and benevo¬ 
lent fundamental law of the Author of all being and of all wisdom, who govern¬ 
ing all things by vast and comprehensive rules, includes millions of apparently 
jarring phenomena under the operation of some single cause, and has thus 
made a kind provision whereby ll»e limited mind of man may grasp and turn 
to its own uses the laws that sway the whole creation. 

The theory of science, then, is the exposition of known facts, arranged in 
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classes and expressed in words. Let then this general and preparatory ac¬ 
quaintance with the ascertained laws of nature, be widely spread amongst those 
who are constantly and habitually engaged in the various operations of the useful 
arts, and what will be the probable consequence ? Instead of a comparatively 
few observers, most of whom see nature “ through the spectacles of books,” 
or at best on the limited scale of the laboratory, or the lecture room, we have 
at once hundreds of men well grounded in the principles of chemistry, me¬ 
chanics, and general physical science, perpetually observing, watching, com¬ 
paring, applying, the working of those principles on the largest scale, and 
under some peculiar advantages, which the man of mere speculative science 
can rarely enjoy. For instance, all who have turned their attention to me¬ 
chanical invention, know how often and how signally the most ingenious con¬ 
ceptions, succeeding admirably in the model, are frustrated and found worth¬ 
less when applied to practice on the scale necessary for any useful purpose. 
However valuable the model may be as an auxiliary, nothing but actual expe¬ 
rience can teach the operation of friction, of gravity, of the nature of materials, 
of the varying proportion of weight and strength in relation to an increased 
scale of size, and numerous other circumstances which it would require a lec¬ 
ture to detail.* But the knowledge of all this is precisely what constitutes the 
difference between the accomplished speculative projector, and the successful 
practical machinist; and as all this is every hour before the eyes of the actual 
mechanic, it surely must prove a great thing for the improvement of mecha¬ 
nical skill and invention, to have this observation assisted and enlightened by 
sound theory, or, in other words, by a clear and distinct apprehension of what 
has already been invented or discovered. 

In visiting our national patent office, and conversing with the officers of the 
establishment, it becomes a common subject of remark, how prodigious a waste 
of ingenuity, in various ways, and particularly in mechanical contrivance, 
takes place annually in this country, from the want of a more general know¬ 
ledge of the actual state of improvement in the several departments of inven¬ 
tion. Hundreds of useful or ingenious machines have been thus re-invented, 
doubtless with no little loss of that intellectual labor, which, if it had been ap¬ 
plied in improving or building upon what was already known, might have 
opened to society new sources of comfort, of pleasure, or of power. 

The advantages of experience and observation on a large scale, are, by no 
means, peculiar to mechanical ingenuity. Indeed, I meant to draw from it 
simply an example or illustration of a truth common to all the mechanic and 
manufacturing arts. It is peculiarly true with regard to the chemistry of the arts. 
It has been remarked by the most successful chemists of our day, that some of 
the most important manifestations of the laws of chemical action could hardly 
have been discovered in the course of any of the experiments of the chemical 
laboratory, however skilful or costly. In order to manifest themselves to ob¬ 
servation, they require the action of large masses or quantities together, per¬ 
haps that of the elements upon them, or of a considerable iapse of time. In 


• Bee them well explained In an ingenious paper, by Mr. Sang, * on the relation be* 
tween a machine and its model,’ printed in 8111 Iraan’fc Journal, Vol. xxil. No. 2. 
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feet, the very foundation of modern chemistry, or at least of that branch of 
it termed Pneumatic Chemistry, was laid in a brewery. There had been no 
lack of ingenuity, no sparing of labor or expense, no flagging of zeal or of 
curiosity, among the old chemists. But the larger and more striking field of 
observation and combination afforded to Dr. Priestley, by the vats and gasses 
of his neighbor the brewer, opened a new world to inquiry. From the thick 
vapors of the brew-house, like one of the gigantic genii of Arabian romance, 
arose that mighty science which has given to enlightened art a more than 
magical sway, enabling her to clothe her productions with vivid beauty, to 
dispense amongst all those fabrics which were once reserved for kings and 
princes, to chase away disease, and to arm man with a strength such as 
ancient poets never dreamt of in their wildest tdles of heroes, giants, and 
demigods. 

Will it not, then, promise much for the still further and more rapid advance¬ 
ment of knowledge and art, if all those immense processes, combinations, 
unions, affinities, conversions, formations, decompositions, which are inces¬ 
santly going on in the brewery, the dye-house, the distillery, the manufactory 
of drugs, paints, metals, glass, porcelain; in short, in all the establishments of 
refined and ingenious art—I say, to have all these watched, noted, tested, ana¬ 
lyzed, applied, separated from whatever may impede their action, or united to 
whatever may add to it—and this done by men skilled in their particular 
vocations, and moreover able to call in the aid of science to explain diffi¬ 
culties, or direct observation? 

It is wonderful how the elements of the most precious knowledge are spread 
around us—how to the curious and instructed observer every tiling is full and 
rich with the means of benefiting the human race. The slightest accession to 
our knowledge of nature, or our command over it, is sure ultimately to con¬ 
nect itself with some other truth, or to unfold its own powers or relations, and 
thus to lead on to some practical benefit, which the boldest conjecture could 
never have anticipated. The ignorant and the idle suffer all such opportuni¬ 
ties to pass by them as the vagrant breeze. But such will surely not be the 
case with industrious men, prepared by general science (as it is the object of 
this institution to prepare them) to turn those occasions to the best account. 
In so saying, I do not speak from hope, or conjecture, or theory, or the desire 
of stimulating your zeal by flattering words. I argue from experience. I 
draw my anticipation of what may be, from the actual history of what has 
been. Let me give you the evidence of this by some few examples selected 
out of many hundreds. Take, for instance, the history of one of the most re¬ 
cent and precious gifts which chemistry has made to medicine. 

A few years ago a soap manufacturer of Paris, M. Courtois, remarked that 
the residuum of his lie, when exhausted of the alkali, produced a corrosion of 
his copper boilers, which struck him as deserving special inquiry. “ He put 
it,” says Mr. Herschell, “ into the hands of a scientific chemist for analysis, 
and the result was the discovery of one of the most singular and important 
chemical elements, iodine. The properties of this, being studied, were found to 
occur most appositely in illustration and support of a variety of new, curious, 
and instructive views then gaining ground in chemistry, and thus exercised a 
marked influence over the whole body of that science. Curiosity was excited; 
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the origin of the new substance was traced to the sea plants, from whose ashes 
the principal ingredient of soap is obtained, and ultimately to the sea-water 
itself. It was thence hunted through nature, discovered in salt mines and 
springs, and pursued into all bodies which have a marine origin; among the 
rest, into sponge. A medical practitioner (Dr. Coindet, a Swiss physician,) then 
called to mind a reputed remedy for the cure of one of the most grievous and 
unsightly disorders to which the human species is subject—the goitre ,—which 
infests the inhabitants of mountainous districts to an extent which, in this 
favoured land, we have happily no experience of, and which was said to have 
been cured by the ashes of burnt sponge. Led by this indication, he tried the 
effect of iodine on that complaint, and the result established the extraordinary 
fact, that this singular substance, taken as a medicine, acts with the utmost 
promptitude and energy on goitre, dissipating the largest and most inveterate 
in a short time, and acting (of course with occasional failures, like all other 
medicines,) as a specific or natural antagonist against that odious deformity.” 

Now consider what a mass of human misery, for a long series of generations 
to come, has been relieved or removed by this discovery, arising from the 
single circumstance of a Parisian soap manufacturer being an observing man, 
who understood the uses and nature of chemical analysis. How many human 
beings, who would have dragged out a wretched existence, deformed, dejected, 
and miserable, may now lead healthy and happy lives, in consequence of a 
discovery depending upon a circumstance which would probably never have 
fallen under the notice of the learned physician, or the mere chemist of the 
laboratory.* 

Let us cross the channel to Great Britain for some further examples, and 
learn from what has been done there by mechanical, united to scientific skill, 
what we may reasonably hope to see done among ourselves. 

It were idle to waste words in showing how much of the present prosperity, 
wealth, intelligence, and means of enjoyment, in the civilized world, depends 
upon the art of navigation—and how much the perfection of that art is con¬ 
nected with the accuracy and advance of astronomy—and, again, how that 
science depends upon the excellence of its great instrument, the telescope. The 
telescope, in its earlier stages of invention, had received all the improvement 
that could then be furnished by the genius of the great Galileo, the father of 
modern science, and by the super-human philosophical sagacity of Newton, as 
well as of their disciples and followers, the most learned and ingenious men 
of Europe, such as the English Hooke, the Dutch Huyghens, and the Ger¬ 
man Euler. 

The product of these labors was indeed an admirable proof of the power of 
human invention; yet it was accompanied with imperfections, especially in 
the refracting telescope, that seemed insuperable. Your lecturer, when ex- 


• The still more recent discovery of another elementary chemical substance, Bromim, 
was made under very similar circumstances by a manufacturing chemist of the south 
of France, M. Belaid, whose observation of the processes occurring in his manufacture, 
led to this curious and valuable accession to chemical science. As, however, Its bene¬ 
ficial uses in the economy of nature are not yet developed, it does not present so striking 
in illustration of the general argument as the discovery of Iodine. 
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plaining the doctrines of optics, will state to you, more fully and clearly than 
can now be done, the nature and cause of this difficulty. It is sufficient for my 
present purpose to say, that from the supposed inherent imperfection of the 
refractive powers of glass, the images seen by the aid of the telescope were 
formed very indistinct and confused, being tinged strongly with the several 
prismatic colors. The removal of this defect was reserved for John Dollond, 
originally a silk-weaver, and afterwards an optician and instrument maker of 
London. Half a century after Newton’s experiments, Dollond conceived the 
idea that the refractive powers of different kinds of glass might be made to 
correct each other. In this he completely succeeded, and by the combination 
of scientific sagacity with that tact which is the growth of experience alone, 
at once enriched theoretical philosophy by the discovery of an important opti¬ 
cal law, and in his achromatic telescope presented a more perfect and commo¬ 
dious instrument to astronomy. Had he not been familiar with the science of 
Newton, Dollond would never have attempted this discovery; had he not also 
been a practical mechanic, it is hardly probable that he would have succeeded. 

The incidental mention of the ultimate advantages derived by the art of navi¬ 
gation from the labors of Dollond, suggests to my mind another illustration, and 
recals the name of John Smeaton. He was by regular trade a philosophical 
instrument maker; but his active mind had taken a broad range of rational 
curiosity and employment, embracing almost every thing in science or art that 
could throw light on mechanical contrivance. His inventions of this sort were 
very numerous and ingenious, but his solid fame rests chiefly upon the erection of 
the Eddystone Lighthouse. Its site was one of the utmost consequence to the 
naval and commercial marine of Great Britain, and, indeed, of the world. As 
it was to be placed on a reef of rocks, far from the main land, and exposed to 
the whole force of the waves of the Atlantic, the building of a durable edifice 
there had baffled the skill of the ablest architects. At that period, about the 
tniddle of the last century, that branch of marine construction which relates to 
piers, moles, artificial harbors, breakwaters, &c., was far from that scientific 
development it has since received, and which it, in no small degree, owes to 
Smeaton himself. The commissioners for rebuilding the lighthouse, aware of 
the difficulties they had to encounter, reported that this was not an undertaking 
for a mere architect, however skilful, but required the talent of some one emi¬ 
nent for general mechanical skill and contrivance. Smeaton was selected. 
His plan was wholly original, having been suggested immediately by the conside¬ 
ration of the means used by nature to give durability to her works, and taking 
the model of strength and resistance to the elements which she had given in 
the trunk of the oak.* The execution corresponded with the boldness and 


• 1 The building,’ says one of Smeaton’s biographers, 1 is modelled on the trunk of an 
oak, which spreads out in a sweeping curve near the roots, so as to give breadth and 
strength to its base, diminishes as it rises, and then again swells out as it approaches to 
the bushy head, to give room for the strong insertion of the principal boughs. These 
boughs are represented by a broad curved solid stone comice, the effect of which is to 
throw off the heavy seas, which, when thus suddenly checked, fly up, as is said by eye¬ 
witnesses, fifty or a hundred feet above the top of the building, and are thus prevented 
striking and injuring the lantern containing the lights, though for the moment enclosing 
It all around.’ 
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perfection of the first conception. There are few narratives of more intense 
interest or varied instruction than his own account of this great work, which 
is among my earliest and most vivid recollections of this sort of reading. I 
will not attempt to mar it by a meagre abstract. It is enough to say that this 
noble effort of mechanical genius, thus grafted upon and made part of the rocky 
bottom of the sea, and resisting the immense might of the ocean which it 
faces, has never been surpassed or improved upon, but has been the model or 
guide of numerous subsequent works of marine construction of great excellence 
and unbounded utility. 

The ancient Pharaohs of Egypt, in the pride of conquest, or the vain hope of 
immortality, exhausted the labors of millions of slaves to rear immense pyra¬ 
mids and tall and huge granite obelisks. The imperial Trajan, the most illus¬ 
trious name of Rome after the loss of her liberties, decorated his Forum with 
that magnificent column which still bears his own name, and upon which the 
sculptor lavished his art, to commemorate the victories of its founder over the 
Dacian barbarians, as they were called; that is to say, over a race of free and 
brave men, who had struggled for their liberties against the grasping tyranny 
of Rome, with a courage and talent worthy of a better fate. Napoleon, whose 
sublime genius and grand aspirations were yet unhappily alloyed by so great an 
admixture of the meaner ambition of ordinary kings and conquerors, reared, in 
his own capital, the lofty brazen column of his victories, cast from artillery won 
on the bloody fields of Marengo, and Jenna, and Austerlitz. Upon that vast 
bronze, the veteran companions of his glories can behold, in bold relief, the sto¬ 
ried images of their campaigns, their toils and their exploits, and those of their 
chief and their hero. 

But in the eye of sober reason, how poor and how vain are these monuments 
of pride, of power, of glory, and even of genius, when compared to the solitary 
sea-girt unadorned Atlantic tower, which perpetuates the name, the talent, and 
the unambitious labors of John Sm?aton ! The glories of the conquerors have 
vanished like the morning mist. T' eir conquests and their empires have crum¬ 
bled into dust; but the Eddystone wer stands firm amidst the tempest and the 
uproar of the ocean; and there, ai 1 wherever eke its form is imitated and its 
principles applied, as on our own jasts and on the shores of our western lakes, 
it throws its broad light across t' e storm and the gloom, giving safety to the 
mariner and guiding that commerce which, making the natural riches of every 
climate the common property of all, is surely destined to bind together the 
whole family of man in the mutual and willing interchange of art and learning 
and science and morals and freedom. 

I might continue my illustrations from the history of useful science to an ex¬ 
tent far beyond the limits that would be proper on this occasion. The names 
and lives of our own distinguished benefactors of mankind, Franklin and Ritten- 
house and Whitney and Fulton and Perkins, press upon my memory. Again, 
the history of the watch and clock, from their early invention to their present 
admirable state of perfection in the astronomical clock and the marine chrono¬ 
meter, as successively improved by men educated in the practical art and able 
to apply the helps of science, would alone afford the materials for a lecture. 

The history of printing offers another tempting field of collateral illustration. 
I might show you how numerous and how precious are the contributions, that 
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have been made by a succession of learned printers, to literature, philosophy, 
and those principles of tolerance and freedom, which it is the sacred office of 
the press to perpetuate and diffuse. I might tell of the Italian Aldus and his 
sons, of Henry Stephens of Paris and his learned family, of the Dutch Elzevirs, 
the English Bowyer, the Scotch Foulis and Duncan, and surely could not forget 
the noblest name of them all, our own Franklin. It is from the influence of 
these men and such as these, that the printing office has become, to use one of 
its own phrases, the Chapel of Liberty, where is her living presence; and where 
are reared the altars upon which are daily kindled the clear and bright lights of 
instruction for the illumination of mankind. There the goddess treasures up her 
arms, her aegis, and her lightnings. There is she worshipped by an assiduous, 
an intelligent, an ardent and a faithful priesthood. 

I must also reluctantly refrain from detailing the studies, inventions, and im¬ 
provements of the potter, Josiah Wedgewood. His chemical and geological 
acquirements, applied to the experience of his Staffordshire pottery, have filled 
the houses of all classes with those cheap, cleanly, and elegant luxuries of china 
and finer earthenware, such as before his days princes alone could purchase; 
whilst his pure taste and acquaintance with antiquity have imparted to the or¬ 
dinary productions of the potter’s mould and lathe, the grace and beauty of the 
tnost costly works of ancient art. 

I content myself with barely mentioning these points of illustration, leaving 
them to be followed out by your own reading or recollection. But from among 
the names that thus crowd upon me, let me adduce one more bright example, 
which I select, chiefly, because it is most intimately and gloriously connected 
with that application of science to which our own country, and, I may add, our 
own state and city, are most largely and peculiarly indebted. 

It was about this season of the year, just seventy years ago, that the instru¬ 
ment maker employed by the University of Glasgow, received from the Profes¬ 
sor of Natural Philosophy, in that ancient seminary of learning, a broken model 
of the steam engine, as then used, to be put in order for his lectures. It was the 
simple and very imperfect machine of Newcomen, the best form of the steam 
engine that had then appeared, and which had been found rather useful as a 
somewhat economical substitute for the labor of men or horses. But no one 
had yet viewed the steam engine as the means of a new creation of force, 
whereby the winds and the waves could be breasted and subdued, the weight 
of mountains raised, or the most delicate manipulations of the human hand 
imitated and surpassed. An ordinary workman, after adnfiring the ingenuity 
of this imperfect machine, would have made the necessary repairs, sent it back 
to the lecture room, and the world would have gone on as usual. But it had 
fallen into the hands of James Watt, a young mechanic, of singular and vari¬ 
ous inventive sagacity, and of most patient and persevering ingenuity, who, in 
p addition to much miscellaneous information and some mathematical acquire¬ 
ment, had been led by a liberal curiosity to master all that was then known of 
chemistry and theoretical natural philosophy in its broadest sense. He was 
struck with the latent capabilities of the agent used in the imperfect engine be¬ 
fore him; and to develop these powers, he applied his mind, he tasked his in¬ 
vention, he called in the aid of all collateral science. The mode and extent of 
his succes have doubtless been heretofore explained to those of you not practi- 
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cally acquainted with the subject, and will I presume again form a part of this 
winter’s course of instruction. I invite you now only to consider what was 
achieved by the labors of Watt. He was not merely the improver of the steam 
engine, but, in fact, as to all that is admirable in its structure or vast in its uti¬ 
lity, he has the clear right of being honored as its inventor. ‘ It was by his in¬ 
vention,’ says an eloquent eulogist of his character and genius,* ‘ that its action 
was so regulated as to make it capable of being applied to the finest and most 
delicate manufactures, and its power so increased as to set weight and solidity 
at defiance. By his admirable contrivances it has become a thing stupendous 
alike for its force and its flexibility; for the prodigious power that it can exert, 
and the ease, precision, and ductility with which it can be varied, distributed, 
and applied. The trunk of an elephant, which can pick up a pin or rend an 
oak, is as nothing to it. It can engrave a seal, or crush masses of obdurate 
metal like wax before it—draw out without breaking a thread as fine as gossa¬ 
mer, and lift a ship of the line, like a bauble, into the air. It can embroider 
muslin and forge anchors—cut steel into ribbons and impel loaded vessels 
against the winds and waves.* 

But look around for yourselves—on our rivers and lakes—on the manufac¬ 
tures of Europe and America, piled up in our shops—on the rail-roads which 
traverse, or are just about to traverse, our continent—on the wealth, the power, 
the rapid interchange of commerce and intelligence produced by the modem 
steam engine, and then let me remind you that all this is the fruit of the soli¬ 
tary labours and studies of a Glasgow work-shop, directed by an active, vigo¬ 
rous, daring, but most patient and persevering mind, which knew how to use 
well the knowledge that other wise or ingenious men had previously reasoned 
out or discovered. Much of this stupendous result Watt beheld with his own 
eyes, for he continued to apply and improve his invention for more than half a 
century. He lived to see the complete success of its application to navigation 
by our own Fulton, who, great as were his various merits and inventive re¬ 
sources, would have labored in vain had he been obliged to rely for the moving 
power of his machinery upon the feeble ancient engines of Savary or Newco¬ 
men. Watt died in 1819, full of years and honors.! How splendid a reward 
of well directed intellectual labor! What an animating excitement is the con¬ 
templation of it to the best aspirations of a bold and generous, but also of a 
wise, a useful, and a benevolent ambition ! 

I trust that I need adduce no further evidence to show of what infinite con¬ 
sequence it is to society, that the phenomena and the processes of nature and 
art should be constantly watched by well instructed eyes, and of what incalcu¬ 
lable value the slightest new fact thus gathered, (as in the case of the chemical 


• Francis Jeffrey. 

t Amongst these honors must be particularly noticed two sketches of his character; the 
one from the pen of Francis Jeffrey, the other from that of Walter Scott In both of theeot 
those eminent men have done honor to themselves as well as to the memory of their 
friend, by the warmth of feeling with which they have described his virtues and talent^ 
his amazing stores of miscellaneous knowledge, and that unclouded amiable temper and 
unflagging benevolence which made tills profound philosopher, this creator of power, this 
potent magician, whose machinery has changed the whole world, to be in private life one 
of the most delightful of companions, and the beet and kindest of human beings. 
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antidote to the disease of goitre,) may prove to the whole human family. Thus 
it is, that whether like Doflond, Smeaton, or Watt, you are yourselves the 
happy agents of spreading more widely the dominion of mind over matter, or 
whether you merely enrich human knowledge by some single additional fact, 
the use of which may at some future time be developed by others, you will in 
either case attain the generous wish so well and strongly expressed in the plain 
but expressive words of one of the reports of your Institute, and “ will leave the 
world in a better state than you found it.” 

There is, I think, another and not less wholesome influence upon science, to 
be derived from its being made familiar to the thoughts of men, whose ordi¬ 
nary habits of life are exclusively practical. 

It would be a poor affectation in me, were I to pretend to hold cheap the ac¬ 
quirements of the closet, and the researches and conclusions of retired and 
speculative philosophy. For in this class must be reckoned the wisdom of 
Newton, Leibnitz, Euler, Locke, Butler, the great lights of mathematical and 
physical and moral truth. But it must be confessed, that it is the uniform ten¬ 
dency of all purely speculative and scholastic science, to wander into visionary 
abstractions, to shroud itself in abstruse technicalities, and above all, to substi¬ 
tute words of learned length, and rules or maxims of arbitrary authority, to 
simple and intelligible reason. Thus men of erudition and science often im¬ 
pose upon themselves as well as upon others. Now I can imagine no more 
effectual corrective to this tendency, than the bringing science to the test and 
the ordeal of the general mind, the applying to its doctrines the reason and the 
experience of society. Not that every man, or any one man, can be capable of 
judging of the soundness or worth of all science ; but that the aggregate good 
sense of the community is thus brought to bear upon the whole body of theory. 
Mysteries enough in physical and moral nature will still remain; but they will 
be known and confessed to be so from the present limited powers of the human 
mind. We shall not think we understand them, because we have good and 
well sounding words wherewith to conceal our ignorance. Two centuries ago 
all the wonders of nature were explained, or supposed to be so, by the mystical 
and imposing maxim that “ Nature abhors a vacuum.” Then came a theory 
of vortices , or little and great whirlpools pervading all creation, and these too 
accounted for every thing. We should have never found out that all this was 
a string of empty words and arbitrary assertion, if men had done nothing but 
write or talk on the subject. It was the air-pump and the barometer, the cru¬ 
cible and the retort, the application of science to the wants of life, that silently 
refuted it all and substituted more solid knowledge. An excellent writer of our 
own day, (Mr. Herschell,) to whom I have been before indebted, has so well 
and strongly stated the truth which I wish to impress, that I should only dilute 
his sound and manly sense, were I to clothe his ideas in any other words than 
his own. 

‘ Knowledge can neither be adequately cultivated nor adequately enjoyed by 
a few. It is not like food, destroyed by use; but rather augmented and per¬ 
fected. It acquires, perhaps, not a greater certainty, but at least a confirmed 
authority and a probable duration by universal assent; and there is no body of 
knowledge so complete but that it may acquire accession, or so free from error 
but that it may receive correction lA' passing through many minds. Those who 
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admire and love knowledge, for its own sake, ought to wish to see it made 
accessible to all, were it only that its elements may be the more thoroughly 
examined into, and more effectually developed in their consequences, and 
receive that ductility and plastic quality which the pressure of minds of all 
descriptions, constantly moulding them to their own purposes, can alone bestow. 
To this end it is necessary that science should be divested, as far as possible, of 
artificial difficulties, and stripped of all such technicalities as tend to place it in 
the light of a craft, or a mystery, inaccessible without a kind of apprenticeship. 
Science, of course, like every thing else, has its own peculiar terms; and these 
it would be unwise, were it even possible, to relinquish; but every thing that 
tends to clothe it with a strange and repulsive garb, and especially every thing 
that, to keep up an appearance of superiority in its professors over the rest of 
mankind, assumes an unnecessary garb of profundity and obscurity, should be 
sacrificed without mercy. Not to do this is to deliberately reject the light, 
which the natural unencumbered good sense of mankind is capable of throwing 
on every subject, even in the elucidation of principles. But where principles 
are to be applied to practical uses, it becomes absolutely necessary; as all men 
have then an interest in their being so familiarly understood that no mistakes 
need arise in their application.’* 

We may remark something analogous to this effect in our personal expe¬ 
rience of the operations of our minds. A man may have worked out in his 
head a new general rule in arithmetic, or he may plan a large building, or 
scheme out in his mind a machine, in all its parts, to his perfect satisfaction. 
Yet he cannot safely rely upon these mental abstractions, until he reduces them 
to an actual trial; of the rule, for instance, by working a question or problem 
with it, of the plan by laying it down on paper, or of the machine by essaying 
it in a model; in short, as the phrase is, he must see how it works. Then 
there is always an even chance that he will find that his general ideas were, if 
not somewhat erroneous, at least inaccurate, that he had overlooked or omitted 
something essential. But the putting the great body of men of experimental 
skill in possession of the principles of scientific theory, is precisely the doing, 
on a very extensive scale, what the individual does on a small one, in such 
cases as those just mentioned. This will show how the theory works. This 
tries and proves, or else limits and corrects, the general propositions of specula¬ 
tion, by comparing them with specific examples, and thus submitting them to 
the experience and common sense of mankind. 

This salutary influence of general inquiry and knowledge is by no means 
limited to pure science. We may go much further. Mathematicians have 
said, and truly, that the spirit of geometrical reasoning is not limited in its ap¬ 
plication to mere geometry; but that the method, the clearness, the exactness 
that distinguish mathematics, gradually communicate themselves to other 
studies, opinions, and pursuits, so that at length their effect is felt even among 
those who are ignorant of mathematics. Such, it seems to me, must be the 
effect of sound and well digested knowledge ot any kind, upon the general 
habits of the mind, and ultimately upon all the great interests of society. It 
forms and strengthens a rectifying and methodizing power of the understand- 


• Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, by I. F. W. HerschelL 
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ing, such as that for which James Watt and Benjamin Franklin were so emi¬ 
nently distinguished upon every subject that came under their examination. 
It induces the regular appetite for distinct reason, the desire of light and truth 
in all things. Now error and fraud love to hide themselves in a cloud of wordy 
generalities—to intimate mysterious difficulties—to magnify the importance of 
phrases, or terms, or usages, of ambiguous or of no meaning, though sanction¬ 
ed by time, or by party, or by authority—in short, to protect themselves and 
impose upon others by means which, when at length honestly analyzed, turn 
out to be mere humlmg . The word is a coarse one, and is branded by critics 
and dictionary makers as low. I believe it may be so. I can only wish that 
the thing itself received no more countenance among the great and learned 
than the word. 

But real wisdom and legitimate science, however abstruse or difficult upon 
the first examination, whatever great and insurmountable mysteries may be 
mixed with their certainty, yet dread not the public gaze. They ask no aid 
from delusion or from ignorance. They claim the light of day, and rejoice and 
expand themselves in the full flood of its noontide blaze. 

Therefore it is, fellow citizens, that the diffusion of real knowledge, and the 
universal habit of investigating scientific or moral truth, cannot but ultimately 
have a most purifying and exalting effect upon our political institutions, out 
jurisprudence and administration of justice, our civil and even municipal and 
local policy. 

It is sufficient to have indicated these general views: you will yourselves 
judge of their correctness. I could not enlarge upon them without at least en¬ 
tering upon topics leading to controversial discussion. 

I have not yet touched upon the influence of knowledge, such as that to which 
your Institution invites the mechanics of this city, upon the operative and pro¬ 
ducing classes themselves, in improving the character, raising the thoughts, 
awakening sleeping talent, and thus qualifying this great and valuable body for 
the able, just, right, wise, and honourable discharge of all the duties of men, of 
citizens, of freemen, and of patriots. This is alone and in itself a theme full of 
interest—full of excitement. As it was doubtless a leading motive in founding 
this Institution, 1 had intended to make it the principal subject of this opening 
lecture. But I found that it was so familiar to the thoughts—I may rather say, 
to the hearts—of your members, and it had already been so strongly and well 
urged in the addresses and reports of your committees, that I could add very 
little indeed to the deep conviction and impression that had already been made. 
This gives the promise of a noble harvest of usefulness from the seed which 
may be sown here. But it was for these reasons that I have rather chosen to 
attempt exciting your minds to the holy ambition of ‘ leaving the world better 
than you found it,’ by pointing out what experience has proved you can do for 
the cause of science and reason, than to repeat what you already know and 
feel, and to tell you what science and reason can do for you. 

Yet if exhortation on this head were needed, you would find in the history of 
our own country a lesson to this effect, far more instructive, far more animating, 
far more impressive, than any that mere rhetoric such as mine could give— 
than even the highest eloquence could teach. What is the history of our war 
of independence, but the story of the struggles of a poor and a peaceful, but a 
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generally educated, well informed people, against cultivated talent, abundant 
wealth, and disciplined valor ? Then, in the glowing language of one of our 
own bards, 


Then war became the peasant’s joy; her drum 
His merriest music, and her field of death 
His couch of happy dreams 
After life’s harvest home. 

He battles, heart and arm, his own blue sky 
Above him, and his own green land around, 

Land of his father’s grave, 

His blessing and his prayers ! 

Land, where he learnt to lisp a mother’s name, 

The first beloved on earth, the last forgot— 

Land of his frolic youth— 

Land of his bridal eve! 

Land of his children! Vain your columned strength, 

Invaders! vain your battle’s steel and fire! 

Choose ye the morrow’s doom 
A prison or a grave. 

Such were Saratoga’s victors—such the brave men whose blood earned our 
liberties. Foremost among these was the blacksmith of Rhode Island, Na¬ 
thaniel Greene ; he whom Hamilton whilst he honoured Washington as 
‘ the first man of the country,’ did not hesitate to style ‘ the first soldier of the 
revolution.’! He was a man not more remarkable for his genius and pa¬ 
triotism, than for his insatiable thirst for knowledge, and the eagerness with 
which even in early youth he seized upon every opportunity of mental im¬ 
provement There also was the bookbinder Knox, and from among the me¬ 
chanics of New-York came forth our Willet, :£ ‘ the bravest of the brave.’ 

Abroad, our interests were watched over, and our national dignity represent¬ 
ed by the printer Franklin, who amidst the varied avocations of a busy life, 
had made himself one of the most accomplished men of the times, and after 
attaining the highest honors of scientific fame, in his venerable and illustrious 
did age brought all that learning, science, and fame, to the service of liberty. 

Foremost in our councils at home, and enrolled among the immortal names 
of the committee of five who prepared and reported the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, was the shoemaker, Roger Sherman, a man self-educated and self- 
raised. He was one who by intellect and knowledge commanded the confi- 


• Halleck. Field of the Grounded Arms. 

11 state this opinion of General Hamilton, in relation to the military character of Greene, 
on the authority of the late Colonel Marlnus Willet, (who cordially concurred in the same 
opinion,) as used by General Hamilton in conversation at a meeting of the society of Cin¬ 
cinnati, shortly after the death of Greene. 
t Colonel Marlnus Willet, afterward Mayor of New-York. 
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deuce of the wise and swayed the opinions of the multitude, for he had not the 
gifts of external show, or ‘ the loud and rattling tongue of saucy and audacious 
eloquence.* As an eloquent colleague of his in the senate and on the bench 
of justice* once described him to be—‘he was a slow-spoken and almost 
tongue-tied man, but his head was as clear as light.* 

There were other names like these, which I cannot now pause to recapitu¬ 
late. Our more recent history is also full of instances of the most honorable 
offices of society honorably discharged by men, who had enjoyed no higher 
early advantages than those I have named, but who had used well what they 
did enjoy. 

But I fear to speak of the occurrences or the men of our own days, lest I 
should seem to play the flatterer. Still I cannot forbear from paying a passing 
tribute to the memory of a townsman and a friend. It is but a few days ago 
that the wealth, talent, and public station of this city were assembled to pay 
honor to the brave and excellent Commodore Chauncey. Few men could 
better deserve such honors, either by public service or private worth ; but all 
of us who recollected the events of the struggle for naval superiority on the 
lakes during the late war with Great Britain, could not help calling to mind 
that the courage, seamanship, and ability of Chauncey would have been exert¬ 
ed in vain, had they not been seconded by the skill, the enterprise, the science, 
the power of combination, and are ready and inexhaustible resources of his 
ship builder, Henry Eckford. 

But, fellow-citizens, I must not detain you any longer. I have but to say, 
that in the examples I have brought before you, you have the earnest, the 
pledge, the proof of what is in your power to achieve, of what you owe to your¬ 
selves and your country. The ardor for improvement, the thirst for know¬ 
ledge manifested by the mechanics of this and others of our cities are gratifying 
indeed. As they spring from generous motives, as they overshadow and de¬ 
stroy meaner propensities and poorer desires, they afford of themselves no bar¬ 
ren subject of gratification to the patriot, the philosopher, and the philanthropist. 
But they derive a tenfold interest and value from the greater results which they 
foretell, and the more glorious future they appear to usher in. 

Even so, the mild and balmy spring, whilst it gladdens the eye with the 
young grain, the tender grass, and the white and purple blossoms of the 
orchard, gives to the mind the cheering promise of the life-sustaining com, the 
delicious fruit, and all the riches, the joys, and beauties of serene, bright, and 
abundant autumn. 


• The late William 8. Johnson of Connecticut. 
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AN ARTICLE FROM THE ENGLISH ANNUALS. 


Or, JUattlfest EUftorfal, 


Muuj'th'i'n^ndry ffiPjM. * haTe reS ° lved > most beloVed *» d «, that *<>» 

periiueui remarks. ghalt place to our account an exceeding degree of 

merit for the present article. Indeed, there are great and sufficient reasons 
for this intention, any one of which would be quite enough to satisfy the 
conscience of a magazine editor, either as regards cogency or utility. We will 
set them forth. There are many things to be considered, by those editorial, in 
the arrangement and selection of their matter, among which we hold the most 
prominent to be, the eminence of the writer, the quality of the writing, and the 
degree of interest with which it is likely to be perused. When the first of 
these is unquestioned, the second superior, and the third likely to be great, it is 
beyond a doubt that it contains all the elements of magazinial reputation. 
Well, then, by a selection from the glittering volumes that cover our table, if 
we can not only secure all these essential requisites, but at the same time gra¬ 
tify the natural and great curiosity of our readers, as to what is going on in the 
fashionable part of the world of letters at this period of its gala festival, when 
the fairest offsprings of art and genius come forth for our amusement, dressed 
in all the auxiliary splendors of silk and morocco, chasing and gold. We will 
not only have combined all the qualities of an excellent article, but will 
have justly earned a good title t6 thy esteem. We might now commence 
our pleasant task, did we not think it necessary to advertise thee, that 
the circumstance of this matter , technically speaking, having been already 
published, in no way derogates from the merit which we assume to ourselves 
for giving it to thee. For if, as Sallust would say, we regard the expense, 
it will be found that it costeth us more by a just calculation, than would an 
original article, by one of our most esteemed contributors, of an equal length. 
This thou wilt comprehend more readily when we advertise thee of the circum¬ 
stance, that we pay five dollars per page for such contributions as we consider 
best, (and monthly thou peruses! many such,) which for twenty pages, the length 
to which we purpose extending our selections, is one hundred dollars. Well, 
the invoice, for our India proof copies, headed 

‘ Londons Nov. 1. 

‘ The Editor of the Knickerbocker, To Oliver Rich, Dr.’ 

and concluding most auspiciously with ‘ Received payment , 0. R.,* shows a 
sum total of one hundred and thirty dollars, which we have thought most 
worthily expended for thy gratification and entertainment, and which we would 
not have thought it necessary to mention, were it not to remove from those 
cynically disposed, the very possibility of a cavil. 


The editor beenm- 
eih a little rhapso¬ 
dical. 


(jarntr now having eased our consciences in this particu- 
lar, an old veteran such as we, to whom these beau¬ 


ties of literature come with an influence refreshing as used the new wine to 
the eloquently described senility of Lewis Comaro, may be well allowed to 
indulge in the (blight which seizes him, at the contemplation of all the radiant 
volumes which cover our table. 
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We love order. We have arranged them side by side in splendid regularity. 
There they lie decked out with ‘ barbaric pearl and gold’—conveying to the 
mind impressions ‘ exceeding tar the wealth of Orraus or of Ind.’ The Keep¬ 
sake, the Oriental, the Landscape, the Sacred, Heath’s, Turner’s, Majors, the 
Pilgrims of the Rhine, the Forget Me Not, the Amulet, the Friend, the Friend¬ 
ship’s Offering, the Souvenir, with many others—all arranged out in comely 
order. How beautiful they look ! They seem like decorated ambassadors from 
the old, the full grown literature of England to the young literature of America. 
The same language, the same classics, the same objects, differing only in kind, 
not in degree—the literature of England and of America are, and ever will be 
essentially the same, 

4 Distinct as the billows, but one as the sea.’ 
and we receive these beautiful emblems of its refinement, not merely with kind 
feelings, but with high zest—and as an epicure by every premonitory arrange¬ 
ment, prepares himself for indulgence in his favorite dish, so we with eager 
curiosity turn over the leaves of each and all before we settle down to the peru¬ 
sal of any—and delight ourselves witji the fragrance exuding from their hot- 
pressed leaves—more delicious than the fabled odors of the poetic Arabia. It 
is long before we get through them—we stay to rest again and again upon 
some lovely face or some delicious scene glowing before us in all the magic of 
exquisite art—and forget in our enjoyment, that there is any duty attached to 
the pleasure they convey. But prosing is the Charybdis to the Scylla of rhap¬ 
sodising so without further comment, we take up the Forget Me Not. Some¬ 
how or other, this was always our favorite, whether it is because it was the 
first of the class from which we now periodically derive so much delight, or be¬ 
cause it comes 

‘Appealing, by the magic of its name, 

To treasured feelings and affections kept 
Within the heart like gold.’ 

We can hardly tell, but the fact is not less certain, that we always turn to it with 
feelings of favoritism. This year it has many attractions, and competes proudly 
with the splendid rivals, its own beauty has created. It would be useless to 
particularize the engravings, which, though not equal as a whole to those produc¬ 
ed by some of the others, are all, as specimens of art, triumphs of almost exquisite 
perfection; indeed, here we may say generally of the decorations of all these 
volumes, that probably, in no country were they ever surpassed for the luxuri¬ 
ous and elaborate beauty of their finish. Criticism indeed becomes almost an 
useless task, when, for its observations it has to revel among such excellence, 
as leaves the minor faults of design and conception only within its province. 

The contents of the Forget Me Not, are varied and entertaining. Miss Mit- 
ford has a story in her best style. Captain M‘Naghtan’s name is attached to 
some prime verses, and many of the stories, and most of the poetry is of a high 
class of excellence. 

But for selections—what have we here—as we live, ‘ The Skeleton Hand,’ 
by William L. Stone, Esq., of New York. That shall go in at all events. We 
are glad to see our friend in such company. It is, indeed, a glad and pleasant 
sight to mark in the broad republic of letters, the American and Briton, the demo¬ 
crat and the members of the proudest aristocracy in Europe twining their efforts 
cordially and beautifully in the formation of an amaranthine literary wreath. Co- 
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nel Stone is one of the best of our light writers—there is a quaint felicity in his 
diction and a dramatic effect in bringing out his incidents, which is not exceeded 
by any author in the countrv. 

THE SKELETON HAND. 

BT WILLIAM L. STONE, ESQ. 

And he must have this creature of perfection! 
h shall not be, whatever else may be !— 

As there Is blood and manhood in this body, 

It shall not be. 

Joanna Baillul 

The shadows of night had gathered over the village of Hazlewood the wind 
howled along the mountains—and the snow, which had been some time falling, al¬ 
ready covered the ground. The weather was cold and cheerless, and, the inhabitants 
keeping within doors, and closing their casements to prevent the driving snow from 
insinuating itself within, the village wore rather a gloomy aspect. There waS one 
exception, however, to the sombre appearance of the little community of Hazlewood. 
That exception was the ancient stone mansion of ’Squire Hazleton, situated in the 
skirts of the village, just beneath a wild and woody spur of the highlands of the 
Hudson. The old halls were brilliantly lighted—the fires blazed brightly upon the 
broad hearths—and a happy company was collecting, buoyant with anticipated pleas¬ 
ure and delight. It was the bridal night of Susan Hazleton, the pride of the village. 
She had been betrothed for two or three years to Henry Rosencrantz, a promising 
young man, son of one of the richest and most respectable landholders on the borders 
of the Hudson. In the early part of their courtship, the possession of her hand had 
been disputed by Roswell Thornton, a young man of suitable age and prospects for 
Susan: but there were indications of a passionate and revengeful disposition ; doubts 
as to his moral principles ; and some distrust as to his habits ; which would have 
deterred the gentle girl from accepting his proposals, even had she not been affian¬ 
ced to one whom 6he loved with the deepest and purest affection, and who was every 
way worthy of her regard. But we must do Thornton the justice to admit, that ho 
sincerely and deeply, nay, madly, loved her. And it was not until every effort had 
been exerted in vain, and several direct repulses encountered, that he ceased pressing 
his suit. He then became moody and reserved ; and, after lingering in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the object of his affections for several months, suddenly left that part of the 
country, vowing never more to return. Meantime, Henry, his more happy rival, was 
assiduous in every attention to his future bride which could minister to her happiness, 
and ingratiate him more deeply in her affections. She was worthy of his love, little 
short as it came of adoration. She possessed a good understanding, which had been 
well cultivated. Her spirits were lively and buoyant; her light form was all symetry 
and grace; and her countenance beautiful. With all these attractions she united 
the gentlest and sweetest disposition and the utmost artlessncss and simplicity of 
manners: 


Her face so fayre as flesh it seemed not, 

But heavenly portrait, and bright angel’s hue, 
Clear as the sky, without e’en blame or blot, 
Through goodly mixture of complexion’s due; 
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And In her cheek the verniil red did show, 

Like roses in a bed of lilies shed, 

The which ambrosial odors from them threw, 

And gazer’s sense with double pleasure fed, 

Able to heal the sick, or to revive the dead. 

Unaffectedly pious, with a heart keenly alive to the calls of distress and suffering, 
with a hand ‘ open as day to melting charity,’ and a life adorned with every femi¬ 
nine virtue, Susan Hazleton was the general favorite of the village. And, as Henry 
was deservedly esteemed for his exalted moral worth, and the general excellence of 
his character and disposition, their marriage had been a subject of pleasurable con¬ 
templation to the whole of their little community. Of a delicate constitution, yield¬ 
ing as the fragile willow, and as susceptible as the sensitive plant, to complete her 
happiness the lovely Susan would require all those little nameless and endearing at¬ 
tentions which sweeten and render the cup of life delightful. And these attentions 
it would be the pride, the happiness, and the ambition, of Henry to bestow. Such 
were the interesting pair, whose nuptials the joyous group in Hazleton Hall had as¬ 
sembled to celebrate. 

It was now time for the bride to appear, and the eyes of the company began to tom 
wistfully towards the door through which she must enter from the long corridor into 
which the stairway from her apartment descended. There seemed indeed to be some 
delay. Even the bridegroom, awaiting her to join him in an ante-room, began to 
cast earnest, if not impatient, glances towards the door. Still she did not come ! 
The little pleasantries usually indulged in at the expense of the principal figures on 
such occasions were suspended in the drawing-room. The appointed moment for 
the ceremony had passed—and yet the bride was not there ! The mother was just 
rising to investigate the cause of the unexpected delay, when the bridemaids entered, 
trembling with affright, their lips and cheeks white as their wedding garments ! The 
guests were upon their feet in an instant, and the cause of the alarm eagerly inqui¬ 
red by every voice at once. The agitation of the damsels was so excessive that a co¬ 
herent story could not be extracted for several moments. To the unutterable con¬ 
sternation of the company, however, it appeared from the statement of her attendants 
that, after the toilet of the bride had been completed, and her bridal ornaments ar¬ 
ranged, she desired to be left to the communion of her own thoughts for a short space, 
requesting her fair attendants to descend and linger in an ante-room below stairs, 
where she would join them with the doating bridegroom, in a very short time, and 
present herself to the expectant company. Marvelling at her delay, and growing 
somewhat alarmed withal, they at length ascended to her apartment. It was empty ! 
And the recollection instantly flashed upon the mind of one of the young ladies, that 
while sitting below, she had heard, or fancied she heard, a faint scream as of one in 
distress. But it was too feeble and transient to make an impression at the moment, 
though it now rung in her memory with fearful distinctness. The conclusion of this 
statement, full of terror and alarm to the whole company, fell like a thunder-stroke 
upon the ear of the lover, and sounded to the already half-distracted mother like the 
death-knell of her daughter. Search was instantly made through the house and over 
the whole premises. The alarm quickly spread through the village, every part of 
which was examined, and every well fathomed. But the search was fruitless. No 
sign or trace of the hride could be discovered, and the mystery of her disappearance 
was apparently impenetrable. The affectionate mother was frantic ; the doating 
father unmanned ; the bridegroom left in a state of suspense and agony easier ima¬ 
gined than described ; while the whole village was agitated and alarmed. 

At an early moment of the alarm the strange intelligence was communicated to 
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the village-inn, kept by the worthy Mr. Christian Vebber, where several of the young 
gallants of the neighborhood, not in attendance upon the wedding, were enjoying a 
social evening around a blazing and comfortable nut-wood fire. The cheerful faces 
of the party were at once clouded with gloom ; for, as we before remarked, the lovers 
were general favorites, and the subject of the happy wedding had been discussed only 
a few minutes before. 

* Poor Susan !’ exclaimed one of the circle, Gilbert Dawson, a young man of about 
twenty-five : * I hope nothing can have happened to her.’ 

4 Perhaps,’ said Charles Stanley, 4 she has just dodged out for a frolic, to startle 
the bridegroom ; and she may have stepped in at old Mrs. Williamson’s, or perhaps 
tripped across the green to widow Godfrey’s. Surely nothing serious can have hap¬ 
pened to the sweet creature!’—and he would have gone on to name twenty other 
places, where she might have fled for a little frolic, had he not been interrupted. 

4 All these places have been visited,’ replied Montgomery, the young gentleman 
who brought the unwelcome news, and who was to have stood up with the happy 
pair as one of the groomsmen, along with his sweet cousin Catharine Livingston— 
* all these places have been visited, and she cannot be discovered.’ And a silent look 
told more of his fears than his lips. Concealing his emotion, however, as well as 
he could, and desiring Gilbert Dawson to come along with him and assist in the 
search, he told the others not now to be alarmed, as she might yet perhaps be 
found unharmed. Before proceeding a dozen rods from the inn, Gilbert stopped 
short, and struck his hand upon his forehead for an instant, as if some sudden 
thought, some startling conceit had entered his brain. 

4 It’s two hours or more since I saw him pass,’ said Gilbert, heaving a deep sigh, 
and continuing his soliloquy. 4 It was he ; I could not be mistaken; though it was 
rather dusky. He has visited no one—can he have fulfilled his horrid vow V 

4 Who ?-*-Roswell Thornton 1 Heaven forbid !’ exclaimed his companion. 4 But 
I tremble lest it may be so. How was he dressed V 

4 Muffled in a large great coat, and riding as if the devil was at his heels,* replied 
Gilbert. 

4 Do you know,’ asked Montgomery, 4 whether any body ever heard him declare 
he would injure Susan Hazleton if she should marry Roscncrantz V 

4 1 heard him,’ said Gilbert, 4 not fifty yards from this very spot, swear that if 
8usan agreed to marry Henry, blood should be shed. When I met him, he was in 
a dreadful state of agitation from passion. His face w r as as white as the snow be¬ 
neath us, his lips quivered, and all his features were distorted with suppressed rage. 
I spoke to him, but could get no other answer than broken sentences, vowing ven¬ 
geance. 4 He touch her! Never, while there is blood in these veins ! Blood !—> 
blood!—oh! Mark me, Gilbert,’ he said, staring wildly iu my face—‘ they shall know 
what it is to rouse a devil!’ I was horror-struck, and begged him to be reasonable, 
but he broke from me, muttering he would have his revenge, cost what it would. 
From that day I have never seen him until the thick twilight of this evening, when 
he passed me as I have already said. It was supposed he had settled in New-Or- 
leans ; but him, or his ghost, I certainly saw this very evening, and you may sup¬ 
pose I dread the worst.’ 

4 I am afraid there is too much cause,’ said Montgomery. 4 And what is more, 
I have not liked seeing that croaking old raven. Elsie Hallenbakc, hovering around 
the village so closely of late But let us hope for the best. The mystery may yet 
be solved, and the sweet creature rt stored to the aching bosoms of her friends.’ 

4 Ah,’ said Gilbert, 4 it may be so. But it is an awful thing to be left to one’s 
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own passions. Good servants, but bad masters, as old Roach used to say of fire 
and water.’ 

The colloquy ended here for the present, and the friends continued the search 
with the rest of the villagers through the night. But no tidings of the lost one were 
obtained. 

Nor was anv information received of her, or any lioht thrown upon her mysterious 
disappearance, for many years afterwards. The deep gloom that settled over the vil¬ 
lage, when further search was abandoned, and all rational hope extinguished, gradu¬ 
ally wore away, save in the family thus bereft of its idol. The heart-broken parents 
were carried to the grave in rapid succession, and a deep and settled melancholy 
rested upon the disappointed Rosencrantz, who from that day forward was scarcely 
known to smile. The grief with which he was at first overwhelmed sunk into his 
soul and preyed like a canker upon his bosom. And if the soothing hand of time 
had allayed in some measure the bitter poignancy of his afdiction, it was only that 
the partially cicatrized wound might be torn open afresh. 

Such was the fact: and the circumstances were in thiswise. While the surveyors 
were engaged in the exploration of a route for a turnpike-road through a rocky region 
not many miles from the Hudson, some time after the close of the revolutionary war, 
being a period of ten or twelve years subsequent to the painful occurrence which I 
have described, the skeleton of a female was discovered at the bottonf of one of those 
deep rocky glens of which there arc many in that wild section of country, near the 
old Albany post road. The skull had been fractured, as if by striking against the 
pointed fragment of a rock near which it lay ; and, on a close examination, a cut 
was found remaining upon one of the ribs near the region of the heart, as of some 
sharp instrument. This discovery was soon noised abroad—the recollection of the 
long-lost Susan Hazleton was revived—further investigations were made by those 
who had been her friends, including her lover—and, strange as it may appear, upon 
a finger of the skeleton hand, the joints of which seemed not to have been disturbed, 
but lay together in the spot where the hand must have originally fallen, was found 
the diamond ring of the bride, sparkling as when presented by Rosencrantz, on the 
morning of the happy day appointed for the w edding ! The gush of feeling which 
succeeded this discovery must be pictured by the imagination of the reader. One 
feature of the dark mystery was now solved. IVo doubts could longer remain, that 
the loved object 60 long wept by him to whom she was betrothed, and over whose 
sweet remembrance there was an odor of sanctity, rich as the dews of Araby, had 
been cut off, in the moment of her highest and brightest hopes, by the foulest mur¬ 
der! Still, with the exception of a single circumstance, which will appear presently, 
there seemed no possible clue by which the homicide could be detected, although her 
virtues pleaded ‘ like angels trumpet-tongued, against the deep damnation of her ta¬ 
king-off.’ The man who had at first been suspected, in consequence of Gilbert 
Dawson’s communication to Charles Montgomery, had never since been seen or 
heard of, even by his own relations ; and it had long been supposed that Gilbert, 
who had perished in the Jersey prison-ship, might have been mistaken in the identity 
of the muffled stranger. 

There was, however, a strange and unaccountable resident in a lone hut among 
the mountain crags, over whom a slight shade of suspicion had ever been cast, and 
which was now transiently revived. Her rude dwelling was not quite half a mile 
from the glen in which the skeleton had been discovered. Elsie Hallenbake, the 
beldame of whopa it is now necessary to speak, was an old woman at the time our 
tale commences. Her whole life and character had ever been shrouded in a dark 
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cloud of mystery. She had been resident in that vicinity for many, many years, and 
simple-minded people did not scruple to declare her little better than a sorceress, who 
practised devilish incantations, and held familiar converse with spirits of darkness. 
Her form and figure were tall and masculine; her features sharp, sallow, and wrin¬ 
kled; her nose high and hooked, like the beak of an eagle ; while her sunken, coal- 
black eyes, whenever crossed in her purposes, or otherwise angered, flashed with the 
piercing and terrible glances of the basilisk. For more than fifty years she had lived 
within a few miles of Hazlewood, in the inids’ of the wild region already mentioned, 
which was too rugged for cultivation. Sometimes she was in the village, or prow¬ 
ling about the adjacent settlements, practising as a fortune-teller, by way of paying 
for supplies of food, which from fear would never have been denied her; but, for the 
most part, her time was occupied in wandering about the woods and among the hills, 
climbing from crag to crag over the rocks, and traversing the glens and ravines of 
the neighbouring highlands. Many were the wild and startling tales told of Elsie in 
the neighborhood, which it would not be edifying to repeat. Had she been mistress 
of the whirlwind, she could not have been more delighted with storms. She had 
been seen, her tall form erect, and with extended arm, standing upon the verge of 
fearsome precipices, in the midst of the most awful tempests, conversing as it were 
with unseen spirits, her long, matted hair streaming in the wind, while the thunder 
was riving the rocks beneath her feet, and the red lightning encircling her as with a 
winding-sheet of flame. A projecting rock hanging over the chasm in which the 
bones were discovered had formerly been a favorite seat of hers when watching tho 
black and angry clouds as they rolled up from the west; but this haunt had long 
been forsaken, and all her narrow foot-paths wound off in different directions. More 
than once in the village of Hazlewood, soon after tho occurrence, when the sad tale 
of Susan was the theme of conversation, had she let fall some dark expressions inti¬ 
mating that she knew more than she would tell; but if questioned would evade tho 
subject by mystical language, mingled with hysterical laughing, as incoherent and 
unmeaning as the ravings of a maniac. All these things had been forgotten, until 
the surveyors mentioned the fact that, when engaged in that neighborhood, she 
hovered round, watching their steps, and glancing her keen eyes sharply upon them 
from the distance. As they approached the glen, she became uneasy, restless, and 
agitated. And when finally the discovery was made, she uttered a piercing, unearthly 
scream, more frightful than the yell of the hyena, and ran swiftly to her hut, where 
she shut herself up for several days. Not one word would che afterwards utter upon 
that subject 

The skeleton remains were gathered up, and entombed in the family vault of Ro- 
aencrantz, who was unshaken in his purpose, that although they had been so vio¬ 
lently tom asunder in life, yet in death their ashes should be intermingled. The su¬ 
perstition that in cases of concealed murder and doubtful guilt Heaven will interpose 
a species of miracle through the ordeal of compelling the suspected to touch the body, 
or any part of the relics of the deceased, was no where more religiously believed than 
among the good people of Hazlewood. Nor did their ideas of this sort of appeal to 
the divine decision stop here. Some of them held that Heaven in its vengeance 
would designate the guilty by causing blood to ooze even from the dry bones of the 
victim, should the murderer come into their presence. It is true that there was no 
suspicion of any individual in particular, save the slight shade of doubt that had v 
sometimes rested upon the mysterious Elsie Hallenbake, and the long absent and 
almost forgotten Thornton; but it occurred to honest Christian Vebber, whose faith 
in the ordeal was strong, that, as he kept an inn, the villain who had been guilty of 
divorcing the gentle spirit of Susan Hazleton from its beautiful earthly tenement 
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might some day make one of the numerous guests seeking entertainment at his 
house. Under this belief, in which he was invincible, after much importunity, he 
was permitted to take the joints of the hand which had sustained the ring, to be sus¬ 
pended close against the ceiling, over the stanch oaken dining table in the ancient 
hall. Should the murderer ever pass that way, and sit down at his table, Christian 
Vebber was morally certain of his detection. 

Once more the feelings awakened by the recent discovery and the exhumation of 
theprecious relics died gradually away. Five, ten, fifteen additional years elapsed, 
bringing with them all those changes in the population of the little town which must 
necessarily occur in the course of so many years, and which are so visible to one 
who has been long absent, though comparatively unpcrceived by those remaining 
stationary. Most of the generation on the stage at the period of the commencement 
of our narrative had passed away—either to the new countries, or to that ‘ bourne 
whence no traveller returns. No light had been thrown upon the murder, which 
had now become a transaction of ancient days. But Henry Rosencrantz yet lived 
to mourn; and Christian Vebber still flourished in a hearty, green old age, keeping 
the 6amc comfortable inn on the post-road between Kingsbridge and Claverack. 

It was about mid day of the 20th of September, 179-, that a stranger rode up to 
the inn just mentioned, covered with dust, and mounted upon a jaded horse, which 
he directed to be taken care of, while he ordered dinner for himself. There w r as an 
ingathering of people at the tavern, upon occasion of some town or county business, 
for whom dinner was providing, and the traveller was invited to dine with the other 
guesta His appearance was somewhat remarkable, though perhaps scarcely enough 
so to excite more than the ordinary attention awakened by the arrival of any stranger 
among the loungers about a village-inn, had it not been for the uneasiness which the 
half-unmeaning scrutiny of the bystanders appeared to excite in him. His counte¬ 
nance was blutf and weather-beaten ; his eye sharp, restless, and suspicious, in its 
quick glances; his dress was of that half-genteel, half-worn, and rather slovenly 
appearance, indicative of a discarded gambler, in the down-hill of his profligate ca¬ 
reer. His hair was coarse and dark, though somewhat grizzled and intractable ; and 
he wore whiskers heavy and ferocious enough for a dragoon officer or a pirate, a 
modem attach^ or a dandy. But other men had stopped to refresh at the sign of the 
Black Bear before, looking no better than he ; and w hen the bell rang he passed into 
the dining hall with the other guests, and seated himself to a bountiful dinner served 
up on the old table, covered with a cloth white and clean as the driven snow. 

The meal proceeded for a space much as ordinary meals do among plain people, 
where health, exercise, and clear consciences, contribute to impart an appetite. The 
worthy old landlord did the honors of the table, but not with his wonted skill. Seve¬ 
ral times he missed the joint in carving the turkey; the merry-thought was broken 
in its extraction ; and he splashed the gravy upon the sleeve of'Squire Zantzinger’s 
new coat. It appeared in the sequel, that during this operation his eyes were al- 
teriiately occupied with the work immediately in hand, and in stealing frequent 
though hurried glances at the stranger. Their eyes met but once, as the stranger 
chose to avoid another encounter. These circumstances were scarcely observed by 
the company, however, and the dinner was h;?if ended, when a sudden start of the 
stranger, with a simultaneous fall of his knife and fork upon the old Dutch china 
plate, instantly directed every eye in the company in a full gaze upon him. A fresh 
drop of blood had fallen upon his plate, and, as he turned his face upward, directing 
his eyes to the ceiling, a second crimson drop fell upon his chin ! Nearly in the 
same instant of time, at the exclamation of ‘ Roswell Thornton !’ by the host, every 
man started upon his feet. The skeleton hand, withered and forgotten by all save 
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Christian Vebber, was dropping blood upon the plate of the stranger, who had acci¬ 
dentally seated himself immediately beneath it! As the name was sternly pro¬ 
nounced, the countenance of the stranger became pale as ashes, and every limb shook 
with agitation. He attempted to fly, but was seized before he could reach the door. 
Resisting for a moment with convulsive energy, he might have given them some 
trouble to secure him, but for the interposition of another object. This was none 
other than Elsie Hallenbakc, who at that instant appeared at the window, glancing 
her snaky eyes full upon him; her wrinkled and ghastly features lighted up with a 
fiendish smile ; while she uttered a shriek of horrid laughter. Had the iron entered 
his soul, he could not more suddenly have ceased his opposition. His arms fell, and 
he gazed wildly around. * Ah!—there!—see her!’ he exclaimed. * Yes, Rosen- 
crantz ! it was I—and God’s vengeance has overtaken me at last !* Saying this he 
fell with exhaustion. The guests were horror-struck at the scene passing before 
them : by many of them the transaction with which the disclosure was connected 
was forgotten, if it had ever been known; and of the name of Thornton they were 
likewise ignorant. The stranger, who was Thornton himself, was secured, and 
Christian Yebber rehearsed the particulars of the transaction already related, which 
had occurred nearly thirty years before. 

The sequel to this narration will not be long:—Thornton made a full confession 
of his atrocious crime. He had loved Susan Hazleton more, he said, than mortal 
was ever loved before; and when he found that his suit was unalterably rejected, his 
whole soul was agitated with the conflicting passions of love, jealousy, hatred, and 
revenge. His first and principal object was to prevent his rival, whom he could not 
but respect, though he hated him because he was his rival, from cropping this fairest 
flower in creation. But how was this to be accomplished ! AfTecting to leave the 
country, he yet did not retire so far but that he was enabled, through the assistance 
of Elsie, to inform himself of all that passed in Hazlewood. Having ascertained the 
time appointed for the celebration of the nuptials, he returned to the village, disgui¬ 
sed and as privately as possible, but without any settled purpose as to the course he 
should pursue. The thought of stealing her away, and perhaps compelling her to 
become his bride, after all hopes of Henry should have by some means been extin¬ 
guished, occurred to him ; and, impracticable as this design must have appeared to 
him on reflection, he madly determined upon its execution. Stationing a fleet horse 
on the edge of a copse skirting the village, he contrived in the dusk of evening to se¬ 
crete himself in the hall of the family-mansion, where the opportunity occurred of 
seizing her as she descended the staircase to join her maidens, as before related. One 
faint shriek, and she swooned in his arms, as he rushed from the portals of the hall. 
Hurrying along, her weight scarcely forming an obstacle to his progress, he sprang 
upon his horse, and succeeded in reaching the solitary hut of 4 the Mountain 
Witch,' as Elsie was sometimes called, without discovery. 

When the poor girl recovered from her faintness, the appalling fact was but 
too evident, that terror, by a single stroke, had overthrown her reason and utterly 
prostrated her intellect! She stared vacantly round the hovel, and looked up 
into his face, and upon the hard, skinny features of 4 the midnight hag,* with the 
unmeaning gaze of the idiot—without emotion or concern. Thus, by this awful 
stroke, had his purpose been defeated ! What next was to be done? By his first 
rash act he had ventured so far that to return were more dangerous than to go 
o’er. A search would soon take place, that would be general, thorough, and ex¬ 
tensive. The dark thought of a deeper crime, for the concealment of the less, 
now flashed upon his mind as the only alternative. And the dreadful resolution 
of her murder was taken—although he said nothing of this fearful resolve to his 
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accomplice. Then, seizing her in his arms, he rushed furiously from the infernal 
den of this modern Hecate, who pursued and endeavored to dissuade him from 
the perpetration of a deed which she must now have foreseen. Reaching the 
verge of the precipice overhanging the glen so often mentioned, he plunged a 
Spanish blade into her bosom, and casting the body into the chasm, threw him¬ 
self upon bis horse, and fled the country. 

But, from that dread night to the present hour, no tongue could tell, no pen de¬ 
scribe, the horror of the life he had led. Go whither he would, or mingle with whom 
he might, whether sleeping or waking, in all places, and under all circumstances, 
the shade of Susan Hazleton—her last vacant stare in his face—the last faint 
groan she uttered—were ever present with him. He fled to the south, visiting the 
whole range of Atlantic cities, and attempting to drown his mental sorrows by 
mingling in riotous company, and quaffing the intoxicating bowl—but in vain. In 
the act of applying the cup to his lips, or w heeling in the giddy round of bacchana¬ 
lian pleasures, the figure would appear glaring and pointing at him. Life soon be¬ 
came a burden, and he wished to rid himself of its accumulated horrors—but he 
could not. He provoked a duel; but his antagonist fell, and he escaped unhurt. 
Then came the war of the revolution. He entered the service, that he might meet 
the embrace of death in the field. But, in the midst of the fray, and foremost in the 
onset, while his comrades were falling around him, he was sure to escape unhurt. 
The worm still gnawed at his heart, and death had no power over him. After the 
peace, he embarked as a sailor, determining to throw himself overboard in the midst 
of the ocean. An invisible power restrained him, and he could not execute his pur¬ 
pose, while nothing could be more dreadful than his situation during the watches at 
night. If he looked up, the figure was in the shrouds ; if down, it was at his side, 
glaring full in his face with the same vacant and piteous look as in the hut of Elsie 
Hallcnbako. At Cuba he could not provoke the Spaniards to assassinate him. He 
was once wrecked upon the Double-Headed Shot Keys, and the whole crew perished 
but himself. He travelled over Europe, to change the scene ; but the shade was 
present with him still. During the earliest massacres in Paris, when heads were 
rolling from the scaffold in countless numbers, he courted the guillotine by all pos¬ 
sible means—but without success. Sailing for New-Orleans, a pirate darted upon 
the vessel from an inlet in one of the bays on the coast of Florida. Being an un¬ 
armed merchantman, she was captured of course; and he rejoiced as the savage 
fellows sprang on board, their eyes flashing fury from their dark fierce countenances. 
A general massacre commenced, by dirk, handspike, and pistol. A huge, horrible¬ 
looking fellow, with shaggy, coal-black whiskers, and brow s from beneath which his 
eyes gleamed like brands of hell, raised a handspike over his head, and he courted 
its fall. But, just as the Spaniard was nerving his arm for a vigorous blow, it was 
arrested by an exclamation from the pirate-captain of—* Hold ! Cain's own counte¬ 
nance, by all the gods ! Give the gallows a chance for him as well as us, for if 
he isn’t marked as one of the devil’s own, write down Dirck Vanderveer for an 
honest man. He can help a lady walk the plank, or lighten a packet, or cut a 
throat, as well as any of us, or there’s no more truth in physiognomy than Moll 
Flanders. Stand aside, there, my hearty !’—Thus was his life again saved, that 
his mental tortures might yet be longer protracted. After plundering and burning 
the vessel, the pirates washed their own blood-stained deck, changed their colors and 
clothes, and put boldly into New-Orleans. Escaping thence, Thornton ascended 
the Mississippi, and joined the Indians, as the party that he supposed must be defeated 
in the encounter with Harman and St. Clair. Rushing impetuously into the thick¬ 
est of the fray, neither sabre nor musket, neither arrow nor cannon, nor otheT mes- 
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•enger of death, could have any effect upon him. The Indians were victorious be¬ 
cause he was among them, and the vengeance of Heaven would not allow him yet 
to be killed or captured. Finally, he returned to the States, the vision leaving him 
no rest—the fires of hell burning in his bosom—and he mysteriously deprived of the 
power of taking his own life. When the desolating plague of yellow fever broke 
out in Philadelphia, he was there, and rejoiced in the calamity, as affording him a 
hope of deliverance from the torturing pangs of conscience. Here he faced death in 
his own dread empire. Seeking opportunities of exposure, he watched with every 
sick family that would employ him. He nursed family after family, commencing 
with the first taken sick, and continuing until tho terrible pestilence left him alone 
living in the dwelling. He breathed the foulest air, kept in the midst of the pesti¬ 
lence, closed the eyes of the dying, and wrapped them in their winding-sheets; 
and all with impunity. At the still hour of midnight, he was the first and the 
last to answer the hoarse, sepulchral cry of the sexton—“ Bring out the dead !” 
Assisting in loading the ** death-carls,” he would repair with them to the char¬ 
nel-houses, and linger there in the hope of breathing a stronger air of contagion ! 
Still was the arm of death powerless over him, while the stings of conscience, like 
the lashing of scorpions, became sharper and sharper every day. At last he 
resolved to return to Hazlewood, and unburden his mind by confessing the guilt 
that lay like a consuming fire upon his soul. But when he arrived his heart again 
failed him ; and had it not been for the miraculous bleeding of the skeleton hand, 
he would probably have continued his wanderings, oppressed by the unutterable 
agonies of increasing remorse and accumulating horrors 

We have mentioned the strange and appalling appearance of Elsie Ilallenbakc, 
at the window, at the time of Thornton’s arrest. She, too, hnd lingered on earth 
far beyond the period of life allotted to humanity, defying alike the elements of 
storms and cold, as though she could never die. But, on the morning after 
Thornton’s execution, she was found dead in her miserable hovel. 

The following splendid verses are by James Wilson, the author of the Isle 
of Palms, one of the most delightful poems in the language, but who is far more 
celebrated as Christopher North. They form the aspirations of an eagle heart, 

ASPIRATIONS. 

BY JAMES WILSON, ESQ. 

Oh that I had wings like a dove!—P salms. 

O for the wing of the regal bird O for the wing of the wild curlew, 

Whose scream on the savage cl iff Is heard. That hurries the desert of ocean through, 
When he cleaves the heavens with a rush And explores with eye of bold disdain 

of wings, The shouting caves of the mighty main! 

Scorning the earth and its meaner things! When the tempest shrieks, and the rush and 
Above the realm of clouds I’d rise, roar 

And shoot away through ihe boundless skies, Of waters appal from the rocky shore, 

Till, high on my curbless pinion driven, She plumes on the bursting wave her form, 

I should float o’er the starry seas of heaven. And careers ’mid the terrors of the storm. 

O for the king bird’s wing to soar O for the sea-bird’s wing to roam 

Where the blazing sun doth his glories pour; Th» infinite waters as my home, 

And to look unawed on the masses deep To soar from the Ocean’s wild embrace, 

Of the thunder storms that beneath me leap! And pierce Ure eternity of Space ’ 
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Mary Howitt is one of our especial favorites—what a delicate beauty there 
is alike in her conceptions and their expression—Mary Howitt is a Quaker her 
muse is like her faith—pure, gentle, unassuming. 


TIBBIE INGLIS; 

OB, 

THE SCHOLAR’S WOOING. 

BY MARY HOWITT. 


Bonny Tibbie Inglls! 

Through sun and stormy weather, 
She kept upon the brooiny hills 
Her father’s flock together. 

Sixteen summers had she seen— 

A rosebud just unsealing— 

Without sorrow, without fear, 

In her mountain aliening. 

She was made for happy thoughts, 

For playful wit and laughter, 
Singing on the hills alone, 

With Echo singing after. 

She had hair as deeply black 
As the cloud of thunder ; 

She had brows so beautiful, 

And dark eyes sparkling under. 

Bright and witty shepherd-girl! 

Beside a mountain-water 
I found her, whom the king himself 
Would proudly call lus daughter. 

She was sitting 'mong the crags. 

Wild, and mossed, and houry, 
Reading in an ancient book 
Some old inanyr-story. 

Tears were starting to her eyes. 

Solemn thought was o’er her ; 

When she saw in that lone pluce 
A stranger stand before her. 

Crimson wa9 her sunny cheek, 

And her lips seemed moving 
With the beatings of her heart— 

How could 1 help loving ! 

Among the crags I sat me down, 

Upon the mountain hoary, 

And mode her rend again to me 
That old, pathetic story. 

And then she sang me mountain-songs 
Till all the air was ringing 
With her clear and wnrbling voice, 

As when the lurk is singing. 

And when the eve came on at lenglfi, 
Among the blooming heather, 

We herded on ihe iiiomiimn side 
ilwi father’s flock together. 


And near unto her father’s house 
I said 4 Good night' with sorrow, 

And only wished tlint I might say 
4 We’ll meet again to-morrow.’ 

I watched her tripping to her home 
I saw her meet her mother: 

4 Among a thousand maids,’ I cried, 

4 There is not such another 1* 

I wandered to my scholar’s home— 
Hilentit looked and dreary ; 

I took my books, but could not read— 
Meihought that 1 was weary. 

I laid me down upon my bed, 

My heart with sadness laden; 

I dreamt hut of the mountains wild, 

And of the mountain maiden. 

I saw her In her ancient book 
The pages turning slowly ; 

I saw her lovely crimson cheek, 

And dark eye drooping lowly. 

The dream was like the day’s delight 
A life of pain’s o’erpayment; 

I rose, and with unwonted care 
l’ut on my sabbuth-raimenL 

To none T told my secret thought, 

Not even to my mother, 

Nor to the friend who from my youth 
Was dear as is a brother. 

I gat me to the hills again, 

Where the little flock was feeding, 

And there young Tibbie Inglls sate, 

But not the old book reading. 

She sate ns If absorbing thought 
With a heavy spell had ixmnd her, 

As silent as the mossy crags 
Upon the mountains round her. 

I thought not of my sabboth dress, 

I thought not of my learning; 

I thought hut of that gentle mn id, 

Who, I believed, was mourning 

Bonny Tibbie Inglls! 

How her beauty brightened, 

I<ookiiig at me half abashed 

With eyes that flashed and lightened! 
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There was no sorrow then I saw, 
There was no thought of sadness. 
Ota, Life ! what after-joy hast thou 
Like Love’s first certain gladness! 

I sate me down among the crags, 
Upon the mountain hoary ; 

But read not then the ancient book— 
Love was our pleasant story. 


But then she sang me songs again, 
Old songs of love and sorrow, 

For our sufficient happiness 
Great charm from wo could borrow. 

And many hours we talked in joy, 

Yet too much blessed for laughter 
I was a happy man that day— 

And happy ever alter! 


Rambling on, we meet next 1 The Bridge of Tenachelle,’ by Samuel Fergu¬ 
son, Esq. We know Ferguson; a nobler heart never throbbed in man’s breast 
than his. His brother won proud rank and high fame in the service of Boli¬ 
var ; and when the liberator’s base countrymen attempted his life, Colonel 
Ferguson saved his general’s at the expense of his own. The author of the 
following spirited sketch possesses such another spirit, chastened and elevated 
with the charms of a fine genius and a cultivated taste. Yes, Ferguson, we 
will insert thy tale, and if the breath of praise come sweet across the far 
Atlantic, it is thy due—thou deservest it. None of the Annuals are graced with 
a more stirring effort of imagination. The vigor and dramatic force of descrip¬ 
tion could not be surpassed. 


THE BRIDGE OF TENACHELLE. 


BY SAMUEL FERGUSON, ESQ. 

The dawn of an autumn day was beginning to expose the havoc of a storm, 
the last gusts of which still shrieked through the stripped forests of Baun Re¬ 
gan, when two mounted fugitives appeared among its tangled and haggard re¬ 
cesses, urging their horses over the plashy brakes and cumbered glades at a 
speed which plainly told that they were flying for life or death. In the gray 
uncertain twilight, as they flitted, wavering and swift, from shadow to shadow, 
it was barely distinguishable that one was a female; and, but for the deep 
panting of their exhausted horses and the snapping and rustling of the leafy 
ruins underfoot, as they plunged down the thickly strewn alleys of the forest, 
they might have passed for the spirits of some stormy hunter and huntress, 
chasing the night-shadows for their game, so ghostly, wan, and unsubstantial, 
seemed every thing around them. But the assiduous hand of the horseman 
on the slackening reins of his companion, the whisperings of encouragement 
and assurance at every pause in their speed, and, above all, the frequent look 
behind, would soon haye betrayed their mortal nature, their human passion, 
their love, and fear, and danger. 

They were the Lady Anna Darcy and the Earl of Kildare, who had fled to¬ 
gether from Dunamare, where he had lately been under arrest, and were now 
hastening to the Geraldine’s country of Offaley. Their story is soon told: the 
noble prisoner had won the daughter of his keeper to aid in his escape and to 
accompany his flight and fortunes. 

By degrees, as the morning advanced, the evidence of their sufferings through 
the wet night they had passed became more and more apparent. The earl’s 
plume hung dripping and torn over his brows; his cloak fluttered in rent shreds, 
or clung to his stained armor: his face was torn with briars, and his horse’s 
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flanks were as red from the high furze and goring thickets as from the spur; 
for they had attempted their passage by a horse-track of the deep forest, and 
had strayed in the tempestuous midnight from even that dangerous pathway. 
It was a sad sight to look on such beauty as shone through the wretched plight 
of his companion, clad in so forlorn and comfortless a wreck of all that a tender 
woman needs upon an inclement journey. But, although the rain had beaten 
down her long hair till it hung heavily against her cheek, it had not weighed 
the rich curl out of it; nor had her eyes been dazzled into any dimness by the 
lightnings; her cheek was blanched, it might be as much from the washing of 
the recent showers and chill dews as from apprehension ; but neither fear, nor 
the violence of piercing winds and rain, had subdued an unconquerable grace 
and stateliness that asserted its innate nobility over her whole person, relaxed 
although it was, and sinking under almost insupportable fatigue. 

‘ I would give the best castle in Oflaley,’ cried the earl, in deep distress and 
impatience, ‘ for one sight of the bridge of Tenachelle, with my ten true men 
upon the hill beyond. Hold up a little longer, dearest lady; had we crossed 
yonder ridge, we should see the Barrow beneath us, and, that once passed, all 
would be well. Alas, for thy poor hands ! how they tremble on those reins! 
Would to God that I could bear this in thy place !’ 

4 Better this,’ she replied, her faltering voice attesting how much she suffer¬ 
ed, ‘ belter even this than what I fly from; and I am not yet so weary— 
although my hands arc numbed upon this cold damp bridle. I think more of 
my poor Sylvio’s hardships’—and she patted the drooping neck of her palfrey, 
willing, perhaps, to hide a tear that she could not restrain, by bending aside— 
‘ Alas, my lord, the poor animal is failing momentarily. I shall never be able 
to urge him up this hill. While commiserating her palfrey’s weariness, Lady 
Anna had turned her eyes from the face of her companion, and it was well that 
she did not see the sick and despairing pang that crossed his features, as he 
looked along the opening glade in the opposite direction; for, right between 
them and the yellow sunrise, there came down a party of horsemen, their 
figures and numbers distinctly marked against the sky, although still more 
than a mile distant; and, as the earl cast his eyes over the broad expanse of 
treetops and green hills, he all at once saw them on the ridge of the horizon. 
1 Lady Anna,’ said he, in a low voice strangely altered, ‘ Anna, love, the road 
is here more level; let us hasten on.’ 

‘ Hast seen any one, my lord ?’ she inquired hastily, raising herself at his 
words, and looking round in alarm—but the pursuers were already out of sight, 
, within the shadow of the hill. ‘ Is there any new danger, Gerald V she again 
asked, as he put his hand to her reins, and shook out her palfrey into a canter 
in silence. 

4 None, dearest: no more danger than we have been in all the night—but 
lash your horse,’ he cried, with involuntary earnestness; 4 lash him now, love, 
and do not spare!’ and then again, endeavoring to conceal the cause of his 
agitation — 4 If we be not at the bridge by dawn, my men may have withdrawn 
out of sight of the O’More's country ; therefore, hurry on, for the sun is already 
up, and we may not find them there.’ 

They strained up the hill at the top of the exhausted palfrey’s speed, and the 
lady for awhile seemed satisfied. 4 Why dost thou look behind so often, my 
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lord V she said at length, turning her head along with him. ‘ I see nothing but 
the tops of the trees and the red sky.* 

1 Nor do 1, Anna,’ he replied: 4 but do not turn in the saddle; for, weary as 
thy palfrey is, he needs all thy care: hold hirn up, dearest—on, on !’ 

1 We are pursued then,’ she cried, turning deadly pale, and the earl’s counte¬ 
nance for a moment bespoke hesitation whether to slop and support her at all 
hazards or still to urge her on. 1 We are pursued,’ she cried; ‘ I know it, and we 
must be overtaken. Ob, leave me, Gerald ! leave me and save thyself!’ The 
earl said not a word, but shook up her palfrey’s head once more, and, drawing 
his dagger, goaded him with its point till the blood sprung 

‘ Oh, my poor Sylvio!’ was all the terrified girl could say, as, stung with pain 
and reeling from weakness, the creature put forth its last and most desperate 
efforts. 

They had struggled on for another minute, and were now topping the last 
eminence between them and the river, when a shout rang out of the woods be¬ 
hind. The lady shrieked—the earl struck the steel deeper into the palfrey’s 
shoulder, and, stooping to his own saddle-bow, held him up with his left hand, 
bending to the laborious task till his head was sunk between the horses’ necks. 
‘Anna !’ he cried, ‘I can see nothing for Sylvio’s mane. Look out between 
the trees, and tell me if thou seest my ten men on the hill of Clemgaune.* 

4 1 see,’ replied the lady, ‘ the whole valley flooded from side to side, and the 
trees standing like islands in the water.* 

‘ But my men, Anna? my men ? look out beyond the bridge.* 

‘ The bridge is a black stripe upon the flood : I cannot see the arches.* 

4 But, beyond the bridge,’ he cried, in the intervals of his exertion, now be¬ 
coming every moment more and more arduous; for the spent palfrey was only 
kept from falling by the sheer strength of his arm— 4 beyond the bridge, beside 
the pollard elm—my ten men—are they not there ?* 

‘Alas! no, my lord, I cannot see them. But, Mother of Mercies!’—she 
shuddered, looking round— 4 1 see them now behind us!’ Another shout of 
mingled voices execrating and exulting sounded from the valley as she spoke. 

The earl struck his brow with his gauntleted hand, yielding for the first time 
to his excess of grief and anguish, for he had raised his head, and had seen all 
along the opposite hills the bare, unbroken solitude, that offered neither hope of 
help nor means of escape. Yet he girded himself up for a last eilbrt: he drew 
his horse close to the palfrey’s side, and, 4 Dear Anna,’ he said, 4 cast thine 
arms now round my neck, and let me lift thee on before me: black Memnon 
will bear us both like the wind—nay, dally not,’ for the sensitive girl shrunk 
for a moment from the proposal; 4 remember thy promise in the chapel on the 
rock,* and he passed his arm round her waist, and, at one effort, lifted her 
from the saddle; while she, blushing deeply, yet yielding to the imperative 
necessity of the moment, clasped her arms round his neck, and aided in draw¬ 
ing herself up upon the black charger’s shoulder. The palfrey, the moment it 
lost the supporting hand of the earl, staggered forward, and, though relieved of 
its burden, fell headlong to the ground. The pursuers were now so near that 
they could see plainly what had been done, and their cries expressed the mea¬ 
sure of their rage and disappointment: for the strong warhorse, although 
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doubly burdened, yet thundered down the hill at a pace that promised to keep 
his start; and hope once more revived in the fainting hearts of the earl and 
the lady. 

‘ Now, thanks to heaven!’ he cried, as he found the powerful charger 
stretching out under them with renewed vigor; ‘thank heaven that struck 
down the slow-paced loiterer in this good time!—Now, Memnon, bear us but 
over yonder hill, and earn a stall of carved oak and a rack of silver! Ah, the 
good steed ! thou shalt feed him from thine own white hands yet, lady, in the 
courts of Castle Ley! Look back now, love Anna, and tell me what they do 
behind/ 

The lady raised her head from his shoulder, and cast a glance along the road 
they had traversed. ‘ I see them plying whip and spur,’ she said, ‘ but they 
are not gaining on us—Red Raymond rides foremost, and Owen and the three 
rangers; I know them all: but, oh, Mary mother shield me! I see my father 
and Sir Robert Verdun : oh, speed thee, good horse, speed !’ and she hid her 
face again upon his breast, and they descended the hill which overhung the 
Barrow. 

The old channel of the river was no longer visible; the flood had overspread 
its banks, and far across the flat holms on the opposite side swept along in a 
brown, eddying, and rapid deluge. The bridge of Tenachelle spanned from the 
nearer bank to a raised causeway beyond, the solid masonry of which, resisting 
the overland inundations, sent the flood with double impetuosity through the 
three choked arches over its usual bed; for there, the main current and the back¬ 
water rushing together, heaved struggling round the abutments, till the watery 
war swelled and surged over the rangewall and fell upon the roadwall of the 
bridge itself with solid shocks, like seas upon a ship’s deck. Eager for passage 
as a man might be whose life and the life of his dearest self was at stake, yet, 
for an instant, the earl checked his horse, as the long line of peninsulated road 
lay before him—a high tumultuous sea on one side; a roaring gulf of whirl¬ 
pools, foam, and gushing cataracts on the other. The lady gave one look at 
the scene, and sank her head to the place whence she had raised it. As he felt 
her clasp him more closely and draw herself up for the effort, his heart shamed 
him to think that he had blenched from a danger which a devoted girl was 
willing to dare; he drove his spur’s into his horse’s flanks,and Memnon sprang 
forward on the bridge. The roadway returned no hollow reverberation now, for 
every arch was gorged to the keystone with a compact mass of water, and, in 
truth, there was a gurgling and hissing as the river was sucked in, and a rushing 
roar where it spouted out in level waterfalls, that would have drowned the tramp¬ 
ling of a hundred hoofs. Twice did the waves sweep past them, rolling at each 
stroke the ruins of a breach in the upper rangewall over the road, till the stones 
dashed against the opposite masonry; and twice were both covered with the 
spray flung from the abutments: but Memnon bore them on through stream and 
ruin, and they gained the causeway safe. 

The carl’s heart lightened as he found himself again on solid ground, though 
still plunging girth-deep at times through the flooded hollows; but they passed 
the embankment also in safety, and were straining up the hill beyond, when the 
cries of the pursuers, which had been heard over all the storm of waters ever 
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since their entrance on the bridge, suddenly ceased. There was the loud report 
of an arquebuss, and Memnon leaped off all his feet, plunged forward, reeled, 
and dropped dead. Red Raymond’s arquebuss was still smoking, as he sprang 
foremost of his troop upon the bridge. Behind him came Lord Darcy, furious 
with rage and exultation. ‘ Secure him first,’ he cried, ‘ secure him, before he 
gets from under the fallen horse—bind him hand and foot!—Ah, villain, he shall 
hang from the highest oak in Clan Malir! and, for her, Sir Robert, she shall be 
thy wife—I swear it by the bones of my father, before that risen sun shall be 
set! come on !* and he gave his horse head, but suddenly his reins were seized 
on right and left by his attendants. ‘ Villains, let go my reins!’ he cried; 
* would ye aid the traitor in his escape V and, striking the rowels deep into his 
steed, he made him burst from their grasp; but, almost at the same instant, he 
pulled up with a violence that threw him upon his haunches, for a dozen voices 
shouted, ‘ Back, Raymond! back!’ and a cry arose that the bridge was breaking, 
and the long line of roadway did suddenly seem to heave and undulate with the 
undulating current. It was well for Lord Darcy that he did so; for, the next 
instant, and before his horse’s forefeet had ceased to paw the air, down went the 
three arches with a crash, swallowed up and obliterated in the irresistible waters. 
Among the sheets of spray and flashing water thrown up by the falling ruin, 
and the whirlpool of loamy froth from the disjointed masonry, and the tumult of 
driving timbers, and the general disruption of road and river, the musqueteer 
and his horse were seen sweeping for one moment down the middle of the 
stream, then rolled over and beaten under water, and tumbled in the universal 
vortex out of sight for ever. 

Stunned, horrified, his horse trembled in every limb, and backing from the 
perilous verge abrupt at his feet, the baron sat gazing at the torrent that now 
rushed past him. The frightful death he had escaped—the danger he was even 
then in—the sudden apparition of the river’s unbridled majesty, savage and bare, 
and exulting in its lonely strength—all the emotions of awe, terror, and amaze¬ 
ment crowded on his soul together. His daughter and her lover, it might be her 
husband or her paramour, lay within a gun-shot upon the hill before his eyes, for 
Anna had thrown herself by the side of the fallen and unextricated earl; but he 
saw them not, be thought not of them. He got off his horse like a man who 
awakens in sleep-walking, and grasped the nearest of his servants by the arm, 
as if seeking to make sure of the reality of their presence. ‘ Ha!’ he exclaimed, 

‘ this is a perilous flood, Geoffrey; we must have the scarp of the ditch looked 
to: but how is this? Ho, villains! where is my daughter ? 0 fiends of hell, am 
I here !’ and he started at once to a full consciousness of his situation. He tore 
off his helmet and heavy breast-plate, but his servants crowded round him and 
withheld him from the river, for he cried that he would swim the torrent himself 
if none else would. ‘ Dogs,* cried he, ‘ take off your hands ! would you aid 
the rebellious girl—the traitor’s leman—the leman of a Geraldine! Raymond, 
reload your arquebuss—red-hound, where is he ?—Ha! drowned ? 0 slaves and 
cowards, to let him be lost before your eyes, and stand idly by! Owen Garreboyle, 
thou art my foster-brother; Sir Robert Verdun, thou hast been my son in bounties 
numberless : will you sec me robbed of my child in my old age, nor strike a 
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stroke for gratitude or fealty ? Is there no man here will venture in for the love 
of my father’s son V 

At this last appeal his foster-brother threw off his cloak. ‘Give me your 
hands, comrades,’ he said to his companions, ‘ for, though the Barrow were a 
river of fire, I would go through it for the love of Mac Roger More.* 

‘ Not so,’ cried the distracted old man; ‘ not so, my trusty kinsman ; enough 
lost already, without thee, my bold and loyal brother ! but, Sir Robert Verdun, 
I had looked for other conduct from thee to-day: there is the lady that I would 
have given to thee this morning—there, sitting by her paramour upon the hill¬ 
side ; and I tell thee I would rather let her marry him, Geraldine and rebel as 
he is, than bestow her on a faint-hearted craven, as thou hast this day shown 
thyself to be.’ 

‘ You wrong me, my lord,’ replied the knight; ‘you wrong me vilely. I 
would rather be the merest Irishman in Connaught, than son-in-law of such a 
cruel tyrant and unnatural father.’ 

‘Get thee to Connaught, then, ungrateful traitor!—Go!’ cried the enraged 
baron ; and the knight, turning indignantly from his side, was soon lost to sight 
among the overhanging woods. 

But, as he disappeared, there rose into view over the opposite hill a party of 
troopers, making at a rapid pace for the river. ‘ They are the traitor’s men,* 
cried Darcy, ‘ they will rescue him before my eyes !—and my child—oh, would 
that she were rather dead ! Shoot, villains!—let Uy a flight of arrows, and slay 
them where they lie!’ But he knew, as he uttered the unnatural command, 
that they were far beyond arrow-range, and that, even were they not so, no 
man of his company would bend a bow in obedience to it. A few shafts were 
discharged against the party descending the hill, but they fell short and 
disappeared in the water or among the rushes and underwood of the flooded 
holm. 

4 G unpowder and lead alone can reach them,’cried Garreboyle. ‘But the 
arquebuss is gone, and here is naught save wood and feather. Let them shout.* 
—for a cry of scorn and defiance sounded across the flood, as the servants of the 
earl relieved him from the fallen horse, and found him, past hope, unhurt, 4 let 
them shout: we shall meet yet with a fairer field between us. My lord, they 
are mounted again, and going.* 

4 Let them go,’ said Darcy, without raising his eyes to witness their departure. 
He sullenly resumed his armour, sprung in silence upon his horse, struck him 
with the’spurs, and, turning his head homeward, galloped back by the way he 
came. 

We now take up the Friendship’s Offering. The binding is rich and costly, 
and there is inimitable grace and beauty in the engravings. The 4 Devotee,’ by 
Finden, is wonderfully fine. The lovely form of the high-born maiden, attired 
in the richest splendor, and half concealed in her robe of lace, as she proceeds 
through the sculptured aisles of the iim cathedral, is depicted with an effect 
that tells powerfully upon the imagination. 4 Innocence’ is a sweet and deli¬ 
cious picture ; there is splendid execution in 4 The lady Isobel.’ And 4 Francesca’ 
is an engraving than which we question it' there ever was a finer executed, the 
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melting softness of the eyes, the blended harmony of dignity and sweetness 
in the countenance, and the deceptive perfection of the artist’s works, all con¬ 
stitute this picture a gem of art, for which alone the whole volume would be 
cheap. Our selections cannot extend far. 

The following verses, by Mrs. Norton, are of touching power. How affect- 
lgly the mother—how beautifully the poet speaks. 


TO MY CHILD. 

BY THB BON. AUGUSTA NORTON. 

They say'thcu are not fair to others’ eyes, And echo back thy laughter, as thy feet 
Thou who dost seem so beautiful In mine! Come gladly bounding o’er the damp spring- 
The stranger coldly posses thee, nor asks earth. 

What name, what home, what parentage Yet no gaze follows thee but mine. I fear 
are thine; I Love hath bewitch’d mine eyes—my only 

But carelessly, as though it were by chance, dear ! 

Bestows on thee an unudmiring glance. 

, Beauty Is that which dazzles—that which 

Art thouTnot beautlftil 1 —To me it seems strikes— 

As though the blue veins in thy temples fair, That which doth paralyze the gazer’s tongue, 
The crimson in thy full and innocent Ups, Till he hath found some rapturous word of 
The light that falls upon thy shining hair, praise 

The varying colour in thy rounded cheek, To bear his proud and swelling thoughts 
Must all of nature’s endless beauty speak ! along ; 

* Sunbeams are beautlftil—and gilded halls— 

Th e very pillow which thy head hath prest Wide terraces—and showery water£alls.| 
Through the past night, a picture brings to 
me # Yet are the things which through the gazing 

Of rest so holy, calm, and exquisite, eye 

That sweet tears rise at thought of it and thee; Reach the full soul, and thrill it into love, 
And I repeat, beneath the morning’s light, Unworthy of those rapturous words of praise 
The mother’s lingering gaze, and long good Yet prized, perchance,, the brightest things 
night 1 above; 

A nook that was our childhood’s resting 
Yea even thy shadow, os it slanting falls, place— 

(When we too roam beneath the setting sun,) A smile upon some dear familiar face. 
Seems, as it glides along the path I tread, 

A something bright and fair to gaze upon ; And therefore did the discontented heart 
1 press thy little eager hand the while, Create that other word its thoughts to dress; 

And do not even turn to see the smile! And what it could not say was beautiful, 

Yet gained the dearer term of loveliness 
Art thou not beautiftrl 7— I hear thy voice — The laved are lovely so art thou to me, 

Its musical shouts of childhood’s sudden Child in whose face strange eyes no beauty 
mi rth— see !” 

We select a few other pretty pieces of poetry at random. 


A CANADIAN SONG. 


BY MRS. MOOD1B. 


Tis merry to hear at evening time, Which tellt hat his toilsome journey ’• 

By the blazing hearth, the sleigh-bell’s o’er, 
chime; 

And to know each bound of the steed brings Our cabin is small, and coarse our cheer, 
nigher But Love has spread the banquet here; 

The friend for whom we haveheaped the And childhood springs to be caressed 
fire : By our well beloved and welcome guest: 

Light leap our hearts, while the listening With a smiling brow his tale lie tells, 
hound While th’ urchins ring the merry sleigh- 

Springs forth to hail him with bark and bells, 
bound. 

From the cedar swamp the gaunt wolves 
Tis he ! and blithely the gay bells sound, howl, 

As his sleigh glides over the frozen ground ;— From the hollow oak loud whoops the owl, 
Hark ! he has passed the dark pine-wood— Scared by the crash of the falling tree ; 

And skims like a bird o’er the ice-bound But these sounds bring terror no more to 
flood; me • 

Now he catehes the gleam from the cabin- No longer 1 listen with boding fear, 
door. Tile sleigh bell s distant chime to hear. 
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THE WAR SONG OF THE KIPCHAK. 

[The Kipchak, the great table land of Tartnry, Is thenatlvesotlof those multitudes which 
overran the Roman empire, and which have successively conquered every nation of Asia. 
The Golden Horde (or Hordes), are the most powerful.] 

Shopt for the charge of the Golden Hordes! The red-turbaned Rajah ia short by the 
The winds are their horses, the lightnings their knees, 

swords ; The Carnatic is deaf, the Deccani is dumb, 

Their trumpets are thunder; the nations When the winds of the Steppe roar‘The Tar- 
look wan; tar is come. 

There is wo on the mountains of haughty 

Japan ; Shout for the charge of the Golden Hordes ! 

From the hand of the Indian fall banner and The hands of the Georgian are stiff with their * 
drum, cords; 

When they cry from their turrets ‘The Tartar The snow-beared Muscovites, cradled in steel, 
is come! ” Are straw to our lances, and dust to our 

heel: 

Shout for the charge of the Golden nordes! Where Solomon sits in his diamond-built 
There is death on the cheek of the Manchu dome, 

lords, He shrinks at the echo, ‘ The Tartar is come!' 

There is dust on the swords of the yellow 
Chinese, 


MY BAPTISMAL BIRTHDAY. 


LINES COMPOSED ON A SICK BED, UNDER SEVERE BODILY SUFFERING, ON MY SPIRITUAL. 
SURTH-DAY, OCTOBER 28TH. 


BY S. T. COLERIDGE. 


Born unto God in Christ— In Christ, my In Christ I live, in Christ I draw the breath 
all! Of the true Life. Let Sea, and Earth, and 

What, that Earth boasts, were not lost Sky 
cheaply, rather Wage war against me : on my front I show 

Than forfeit that blest Name, by which we Their mighty Master’s seal! In vain |they 
call try 

The Holy Onb, the Almighty God, Opr To end my Life, who can but end its Wo. 
Father? 

Father! In Christ we live: and Christ inis that a Death-bed, where the Christian 
Thee: lies ? 

Eternal Thou, and everlasting We ! Yes!—But not Am: ’Tis Death itself there 

dies. 

The Heir of Heaven, henceforth I dread not 
Death. 


SONG OF THE CHIEFTAIN’S DAUGHTER. 

FROM WAVERLY. 

“The seat of the Celtic Muse is in the mist of the secret and solitary hill, and her voice 
in the murmur of the mountain stream. He who woos her, must love the barren rcM'k 
more than the fertile valley, and the solitude of the desert better than the festivity of the 
hall.” 

“ Flora had exchanged tho measured and monotonous recitation of the Bard for a lofty 
and uncommon Highland air, which hud been a battle song in former ages. A few irre¬ 
gular strains introduced a prelude of a wild and peculiar tone, which harmonized well 
with the distant water-full, and the soft sigh of the evening breeze in the rustling leaves 
of an aspen which overhung the seat of the fair harpress.” 

There is mist on the mountain, and night on A stranger commanded—it sunk on the land, 

the vale, It has frozen each heart, and benumbed 

But more dark is the sleep of the sons of the every hand ! 

Gael. 
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The dirk and the target He sordid with dust, That dawn never beamed on your forefathers’ 
The bloodless claymore is but reddened with eye, 
rust; But it roused each high chieftain to vanquish 

On the hill or the glen if a gun should ap- or die! 
pear, 

It is only to war with the heath-cock or deer. Awake on your hills, on your islands awake, 

Brave sons of the mountain, the frith, and 
The deeds of our sires if our bards should re- the lake ! 

hearse, ’Tis the bugle—but not for the chase* Is the 

Let a blush or a blow be the meed of their call; 

verse ! 'Tis the pibroch’s shrill summons—but not 

Be mute every string, and be hushed every to the hall, 
tone, # 

That shall bid us remember the fame that 'Tis the summons of heroes for conquest or 
is flown. death, 

Where the banners are blazing on mountain 
But the dark hour of night and of slumber and heath : 

are past, They call to the dirk, the claymore and the 

The morn o’er the mountains is dawning at targe, 

last; To the march and the muster, the line and 

CHenaladale’s peaks are illumed with the the charge, 
rays. 

And the streams of GlenAnnanleap bright in Be the brand of each chieftain like Fin’s In 
the blaze. his ire ! 

May the blood through his veins flow like 
Ye sons of the strong, when that dawning currents of fire! 

shall break. Burst the ban foreign yoke as your sires did 

Need the harp of the mountains remind you of yore; 
to wake 1 Or die like your sires, and endure It no more 1 

The following, though the images have been a hundred times repeated by 
poets, will still be admired, for such pictures find their originals in the heart 

EARLY DAYS. 


Oh’ give me back my early days. 

The fresh springs and the bright, 

That made the course of childhood’s ways 
A journey of delight. 

Oh ! give me back the violet blue, 

** The woodbine, and the rose 
That o’er my early wanderings threw 
The fragrance of repose. 

And give me back the glittering stream, 
The fountain, and the dew, 

That neither day nor nightly dream, 

Can ever more renew. 

I would give all that tears have bought 
Of wisdom, wealth, or love, 

For one sweet hour of early thought 
This sordid world above. 

One happy flight, away, away, 

On wings of tameless power, 


One golden mom, one glorious day, 

In childhood’s rosy bower.— 

One sail upon that summer sea, 

Whose passing storms are all 

Light winds that blow more merrily, 

And dewy showers that fall. 

But ah! that summer sea no more 
Shall bear me gaily on ; 

My bark lies on the weary shore, 

My fluttering sails are gone. 

’Tis not that hope her radiant bow 
No longer bends on high, 

But light has faded from her brow, 

And splendor from her sky. 

’Tis not that pleasure may not bring, 
Fresh gladness to the breast, 

But 1 am worn with wandering 
To find a home of rest. 8. 8. 


The Amulet. This exquisite little volume is decidedly the best, both in en¬ 
gravings, matter, and appearance of the whole number. Donna Maria, the 
frontispiece, is a picture at this time of high interest. It is surely such a form 
as might call into existence all the proud chivalry of a former age, and men’s 
hearts might well feel strong when they battle for such loveliness. ‘ The Forgot¬ 
ten Word’ will be much admired. And ‘ The Wandering Thought’ is one of those 
bright creations of the painter, on whose t soft and serious eyes’ the fancy loves 
to dwell, for it catches in that countenance the embodied beauty of dream-like 
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forms, which have long hovered o’er the soul; but that plate which pleased us 
best, is the lovely little composition, ‘ Feeding the Robin.’ No one can look 
upon this charming group, without feeling the gush of early feelings come warm 
to his heart. The conception is happy—the execution beautiful. 

The literary contents of this volume are likewise of a very high order. We 
have a noble allegory by Bulwer, many parts in the very best style of that bril¬ 
liant writer. 

A young Chaldean, in obedience to the dying injunction of his parent, sets 
out to seek for the terrestrial paradise. All the sages, with whom in his jour¬ 
ney he consults, admit its existence, but alike ridicule his intention of disco¬ 
vering it. He however, persists, and his allegorical pursuit of it through the 
golden atmosphere of youth, the warm associations of manhood, and the en¬ 
joyments of riper age are portrayed with all the author’s genius, and he finds 
at last the passage to Aden is through the gate of death. The power of the 
execution atones for the want of originality in the conception—and it abounds 
throughout with passages in the best style of that splendid writer. 


The Keepsake is a very lordly looking volume, and keeps up the character in 
its illustrations and its contributors, among whom may be found honorables and 
right honorables, barons and viscounts, and M. P.’s in abundance. Many 
of their contributions are, dear knows, silly enough. Among the engravings 
the mo6t beautiful is ‘The Proposal,’ and the most striking ‘ The Two Barons.* 
The following verses are fine and the accompanying plate finer. They have 
do title, but they tell a touching story of the Jewish faith. "”~ 


Thh old man closed his Iron box 
Laid bond and parchment by, 

And bolts were drawn, and bar and locks 
Shut out the fresh, blue sky : 

The very bird you’d deem had died 
In so dark a cage to be, 

And a pale girl stood by the merchant’s si 
And shook as he gave the key. 


The old man closed the oaken door, 

And chain and fastenings creak, 

But ere he pass’d his threshold o’er, 

He kiss’d that fair girl’s cheek. 

And “ Oh,” she said, “ though a father’s curse 
Be a heavy load to bear, 

The guilt of a broken vow Is worse 
Than the frowns of a parent aie. 


“«Fast bind,’ our Elders say, 1 fast find 
So saith the Christian, too ; 

And there is mischief in Uie wind, 

If sleep and dreams speak true. 

I dreamt of money-bags to night, 

Wrung from the Hebrew’s store; 

There is a cloud before ray sight,— 

Bar, daughter!—bar our door! 

“And when those Christian fools come by, 
With trumpet and with drum ; 

And when the wry-neck’d fife is high, 

And when the masker's come ; 

If hitherward their steps should tend, 

Bar out the Christian swine, 

Mor let their noisy mirth offend 
These sober walls of mine! 

“I loathe them In their revelry, 

I loathe them in their grief, 

\ yield them In their agony 
No succour—no relief: 

Let casement and let door be shut,— 

If I go forth to night, 

By Jacob’s staff! 1 swear, ’tis but 
To work the Christians spile.” 


“ I know not if the Christian’s race 
Be holler than our own, 

If Hagar’s offspring hold a place 
More nigh Jehovah’s throne ; 

But oh ! if Judah’s hope and creed 
Should weak and erring be, 

There Is a voice shall intercede^ 

My sire, my sire! for thee. 

A*. 

“ And if my foot forsake the path 
Which erst my fathers trod, : 

And if my convert spirit hath 
Bow’d to the Christian’s God: 

’Tis that the word her prophet spoke, 

The word her teachers speak, 

Makes light the wearied sinner’s yoke, 

And comforteth the weak.; 

“And when, at last, the hour shall be, 

When Judah’s erring son 
Shall worship in the sacred Three, 

The great eternal One, 

When rent the bond, and cleansed the stain 
God’s chosen thnt defiled, 

The harp of Judah’s tribe again 
k Shall welcome Judah’s child.” 
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The Literary Souvenir. By Alaric A. Watts, has still the same graceful 
beauty in its appearance and contents which during the ten years of its exis¬ 
tence has distinguished it. The plates are of the rare elegance and judicious 
variety which might be expected from its accomplished editor. To ‘ The contrast* 
1 St. Michael’s Mount ’ ‘ Austrian Pilgrims * ‘ the Departure for Waterloo’ will 
be awarded among a hundred rivals, the praise of exquisite execution and 
beautiful design. The contents, though not of the same elevated tone as those 
in the Amulet, are brilliant—Henneka, by William Howitt, is a powerful and 
finely told story. Mary Hamilton is the production of a high order of mind and 
is also Grace Kevin. The Old Man of the Mountain and the Incendiary, 
are all superior to the common range of tales. We insert three pieces of poetry, 
and among much of beautiful they will be admired. 


THE DEPARTED. 

BY MISS AIKEN. 


Upon the brow of heaven 
Its azure veil is spread, 

The earth is strewed with flowers, 
Where thou were wont to 9tray, 

Far brighter than the chaplet pall 
That crowns thy brow to-day. 

The merry bells are chiming, 

And they have called thee long, 

Thou gayest In the valley-dance, 

Thou sweetest In the song. 

The merry bells are chiming 
In yon our own loved dell j 
There comes a shadow o’er my soul 
From that slow, dreary knell. 

1 scarce know what the vision is 
It brings upon my heart. 

Something of beauty, music, bliss, 

To waken and depart. 

And see, even now thy cheek Is pale, 
And sad beneath the tone, 

And for thy heart It breathes a ta!e, 

As wearily and lone. 

Then wake and leave thy cold dark bed 
Ere clouds shall gaze on thee. 

That over stream and heather sped, 
Thou’lt sit alone with me. 

And I will twine round thy brow 
The summer’s crimson wreath, 

And that wan cheek again shall glow 
The rosy light beneath. 

Hark to the music whispering 
From the bending greenwood tree! 


Far sweeter than the sable pall 
That shrouds thy youthful head. 

In every breath o’er earth and sky 
There is a voice for thee. 

And a sound floats o’er the waters, 

From many a grove and cave, 

Of soft airs waiting there to waft “ 

Our hark across the wave. 

Oh well thou lovest each thrilling tone 
Of silver melody, 

And list thou—for in every one 
There is a tale for thee. 

It says our bark to music’s breath 
Upon yon stream shall float. 

And every bloomy summer-wreath 
Shall breath a music note; 

And the clear air be only 
A lyre for love to wake, 

And earth shall fling the echoes back 
By cave and mirror lake; 

And all its thousand voices 
Float joyously along, 

And tree to tree its whispers send, 

And the waters wake their song. 

The heaven’s deepened azure 
Is but love’s earnest eye, 

And the fair earth love’s flower-strewed 
breast 

In bloom and fragroney. 

The burning eye of day 
Is gazing on thee now, 

And mingling tones of earth and sky, 
Awake—but where art thou? 


THE BURIAL OF BUONAPARTE. 


L 


There Is a sound on the desart shore,— 
Tis the muttering cannon’s funeral roar ! 
In one deep glen of that barren Isle 


There rises ‘ the Emperor’s ftineral pile ;■ 
His court is around -his bearers are by- 
And who ?—The sons of the enemy ' 
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II. IV. 

Are his ‘ guards’ at that fearful gathering, Does the deaf ’nin? peal of the glad hurrah. 
Steel-clad, and iron hearts within 1 Ring wild and wide on the vaulted sky ? 

Do banners wave o’er him! and trumpets And the shout of thousands in armed array 
tell Tell the god of their soul’s idolatry ?— 

That he sleeps ’neath the warrior’s thunder-A few brief shots—and then all is still, 

ing knell ? And the echoes rise mute upon valley and 

The lonely tree waves—and the ritual is hill! 
read 

By an exile priest o’er the silent dead! 

HI. 

Are burning cities and crumbling thrones 
The soil of the conqueror’s grave? 

Is it piled with an altar of hostile bones, 

(s it slaked with the blood of the brave ?— 

In a quiet valley’s smooth green bed 
Rests, in Its slumber, that laurelled head! 

CONGENIAL SPIRITS. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


He was the star on the stormy sky, 

None were so brilliant, and none so high ; 

Its fiery blaze bid the fervor of noon, 

Its setting, the tempest’s tenfold gloom : 

Now the hand of the stranger hath burst his 
chain, 

And his dirge is told by the ceaseless main. 

C. M. M. 


L 


HI. 


Oh ! in the varied scenes of life 
Is there a joy so sweet, 

As when amid its busy strife 
Congenial spirits meet? 

Feelings and thoughts, a fairy band, 
Long hid from mortal sight, 

Then start to meet the master-hand 
That calls them forth to light. 

n. 


To share together waltirig'drearns, 

Apart from sordid men, 

Or speak on high and holy themes, 

Beyond the worldling’s ken ; 

These are most dear ;—but soon shall pass 
That summons of the heart, 

Congenial spirits, soon, alas! 

Are ever doomed to part, 

IV. 


When turning o’er some gifted page, 
How fondly do we pause. 

That dear companion to engage 
In answering applause; 

And when we list to Music’s sighs, 
How sweet at every tone, 

To read within another’s eyes 
The raptures of our own;! 


Yet those to whom such grief is given. 
Mourn not thy lot of wo, 

Say, can a wandering light from heaven 
E’er sparkle long below ? 

Earth would be all too bright too blest. 
With such pure ties of love; 

Let kindred spirits hope no rest, 

Save in a rest above ! 


We have next the Friend’s Annual. A pretty unassuming, interesting look¬ 
ing volume. Agnes Strickland, Mary and William Howitt, all quakers, have 
contributed some of the most excellent gems to this year’s annuals; why should 
their sect not have a bijou of their own ? Its matter is of high order, the plates 
with characteristic simplicity are only two,—those, however, beautifully fin¬ 
ished. 

We come now to the most splendid of their class, the Landscape Annuals; 
the most useful and as confining art to the delineation of the beautiful and the 
true in nature alone. The earliest and the most original is the Oriental An¬ 
nuals. 

There is something of eastern splendor in the rich and appropriate orna¬ 
ments of its pale green morocco binding. 

The engravings, twenty-five in number, are from drawings of Indian scenes, 
cade by William Daniel, R. A., who spent ten years in collecting historical 
pictorial illustrations of the vast architecture and beautiful scenery of the east. 
As specimens of it, the embellishment of this costly volume are high, while they 
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possess a still greater value as delineating with a mimic effect, the most impo¬ 
sing features in the scenery of those vast regions, well termed the father of all 
lands, where civilization was comparatively perfect, when the earliest portions 
of Europe were in barbarism, and the origin of whose ruins of gigantic magni¬ 
ficence is lost in ages beyond the ken of history. We strongly recommend 
some of our publishers the reissue of the text in a separate volume. A more 
spirited and interesting account of Indian scenery and manners has never been 
published. It would be read with avidity. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual. Our stock of eulogy has become exhausted. 
We were going to say, what a magnificent volume—but it were tautological. 
Open it, and die scenery of a brighter world will seem to meet you at every 
page. You turn until wearied with delight, from scene to scene of enchanting 
beauty. The very air of poetry seems to breathe over the whole. 

Leitch Ritchie too is even unusually felicitous in his sketches. The volume 
is full of entertainment—nor could we give the text a higher praise, than to say 
the text is worthy of its illustrations. 

Next we have the Landscape Annual. A fifth volume, the scenes from 
France. Yet Harding has made this fully equal to its Italian predecessors— 
and Roscoe has nobly acquitted himself as the historian of the scenes. As we 
gaze upon the pictures exquisite with die magic of genius, we almost feel 
the chivalry and the recollection of forgotten years descend upon our souls. 

The Sacred Annual has a magnificence ( beyond all, all that the critic 
hath told.* What! twelve exquisite subjects by the greatest living painters, 
miniatured and colored after the originals ? It would take an article to describe 
the splendor of the plates, which in this crowning specimen of triumphant art, 
have all the fresh beauty and gorgeous colouring of enamels. Vexed are we that 
Satan Montgomery had any thing to do with a work of such unrivalled elegance. 
It is a species of undeserved disgrace from which they will soon free themselves 
thus to link the immortalities of inspired art, with the unread and forgotten 
rhapsodies of young-gentlemanly epics. The marriage was not made in hea¬ 
ven. The connexion will be beyond the book-sellers art to continue. The 
laws of nature will be preserved—and no trickery of trade can keep the em¬ 
bellishments from their birthright, or the cantos of the Cockney Homer, 
Virgil, Dante and Milton juncti in uno, from their speedy and imprescriptible 
oblivion. 

One word to the London publishers of these gorgeous volumes.—As they 
must doubtless esteem novelty and popularity essentials to be looked to in cater¬ 
ing to the public taste; we can recommend them to an untrodden path in their 
arrangements for next year which will secure both in an eminent degree. Let 
them send Stanfield, or Turner, or Fielding,—pencil in hand on a picturesque 
4 Tour’ through North America, and let Leitch Ritchie or Roscoe, or some other 
popular writer, describe our unrivalled scenery, with its glorious poetical asso- 
i cat ions, without a cockney word about“ manners,” and from their joint labours 
let them get up an American Landscape Annual, and our editorial sagacity on 
the fact, it will prove the best speculation they ever embarked in. Only think l 
American Scenery drawn by one of the Turners of the day, and engraved by 
Rolls, Finden or Heath. Why in Europe, it would 4 take’ beyond all the 4 Lions* 
of the season, and in this Republic alone, we will answer for it, that if they will 
give our publishers, Peabody and Co., the sole agency, they will sell r 00f copies 
themselves. 



so 
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now, well pleased reader, (all the epithets we apply to thee are the 
sagacious result of editorial intuition) we have led thee one by one, 
through all these volumes of varied and exceeding loveliness. They form a 
prouder tribute to the glory of modem society, than the arches and the temple? 
of Greece and Rome did unto ancient. Were all other memorials of the pre¬ 
sent sera to perish, and one of these volumes, exist, we would want no other 
memorial to secure for it the future admiration of posterity. 

We have said nothing of the ‘ Pilgrims of the Rhine/ nor of * Fisher’s 
Drawing-room Scrap Book.* One is by Bultoer and the other by the more 
magical L. £. L. and each will require an article for itself.. 


Notice SbuMJlementavs. 

may be right to advertise thee friendly reader, that the un- 
expected length to which our interesting materials have 
swelled our ‘ article from the English Annuals/ has had the effect 
of crowding out all of our reviews and literary notices. This will, 
create sorrow in two quarters. First, We fee! peculiar regret* 
(between ourselves, readers we may be pardoned the expression of 
the opinion,) because on this department of our work we most es¬ 
pecially pride ourselves; it being there that we sR r as it were, 
like Rhadamanthus on his throne, to judge according to their me¬ 
rits the various productions which are brought before us. Second* 
The public would most probably lament the omission still more 
did they not fin’d an ample and perchance a more agreeable sub¬ 
stitute in the fitie melange of entertaining matter which sup¬ 
plies their place, and which may as well be called a Review of as 
many new books as we could have congregated together m our 
notices. There are two other classes who are concerned in the 
omission,—our friends the publishers, to whom we will make 
atonement on another occasion, and our friends the authors, who 
are doubtless glad to be released from their terrors, and who will 
each find ample consolation in the hope that two or three casti¬ 
gations we had prepared were not intended for themselves. 

John H. Tourney** Sie/i~type and Print. 
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"THE ENCOUNTER—A SCENE AT SEA. 

BY WILLIAM LEO GET T. 


-One universal shriok tliore rushed, 

Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder; and then all was hushed— 

Save the wild wind, and the remorseless dash 
Of billows.- 

Byron. 


A.ctive, Sloop of War, had been lying all day becalmed, in mid ocean, 
^ rolling and pitching about in a heavy ground swell, which was the only 

^ of the gale she had lately encountered. The sky was of as tender and 
11 ^ Ue 118 ** had never been deformed with clouds; and the atmosphere 

1 ^* khmd and pleasant, although the latitude and the season might both have 
- ° n ^ *° ex P ec I different weather. Since the morning watch, when the wind, 
^ lowing straight an end for several days together, had died suddenly away, 
had not been enough air stirring to lift the dog-vane &om its staff, down 
^ cil it hung in motionless repose, except when raised by the heave and roll 
ha Ve »sel» as she labored in the trough of the sea. Her courses had been 
np ? and she lay under her three topsails, braced on opposite tacks, ready to 
e ^Vantage of the first breath of wind, from whatever quarter it might come. 
. 1 .*^° crew were disposed in various groups about the deck, some idling away 
ease the interval of calm ; some with their clothes-bags beside them, 
it to account in overhauling their dunnage ; while others moved fidgety 
Vnviti ° n f° roca8 tJ e 88*1 the waist, eyeing, ever and anon, tho horizon 
a* if already weary of their short holiday on the ocean, and impatiently 
<^ c hing for some sign of a breeze. To a true sailor there are few circum- 
^pces more annoying than a perfect calm. The same principle of our nature 
^hich makes the traveller on land, though journeying without any definite ob« 
ijet, desire the postillion to whip np his horses and hasten to the end of his stage, 

11 
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is manifested in a striking degree among seamen. Tlie end of one voyage is 
but the beginning of another, and their life is a constant succession of hard- 
sliips and perils ; yet they cannot abide that the elements should grant them a 
moment's respite. As the wind dies aw r ay their spirits flag ; they move heavily 
and sluggishly about w’hile the culm continues ; but rouse at the first whisper of 
the breeze, and are never gayer or more animated thanw r hen their canvass sw ells 
out to its utmost tension in the gale. 

On the afternoon in question, this feeling of restlessness at the continuance of 
the calm was not confined to the crew of the Active. Her commander had 
been nearly all day on dock, walking to and fro, on the starboard side, with 
quick impatient strides, or now stepping into one gangway, and now into 
the other, and casting anxious and searching looks into all quarters of the hea¬ 
vens, as if it wero of the utmost consequence that a breeze should spring up and 
enable him to pursue his way. Indeed, it was whispered among the officers, 
that there were reasons of state which made it important they should reach their 
point of destination as speedily as possible ; though where that point was, or 
what those reasons w r ere, not a soul on board knew, except the Captain—and he 
was not a man likely to enlighten their ignorance on the subject. Few words, 
in truth, did any one ever hear from Black Jack, as the reefers nicknamed him ; 
fcnd when he did speak, what he said was not generally of a kind to mako them 
desire he should ofton break his taciturnity. 

Ho was a straight, tall, stern-looking* man, just passed the prime of life, as 
tnight be inferred from the wrinkles on his thoughtful brow, and tho slightly 
grizzled hue of tho locks about his temples—though his hair, elsewhere, was as 
black as the raven. His face boro the marks both of storm and battle ; it w as 
furrowed and deeply embrowned by long exposure to every vicissitude of weather ; 
and a deep scar across the left brow told a tale of dangers braved and overcome. 
His eyes were large, black and piercing ; and tho habitual compression and curve 
of his lip indicated both firmness and haughtiness of character—indications 
which those who sailed w ith him had no reason to complain of as deceptive. 

But notwithstanding his impatience, and tho urgency of his mission, whatever 
it was, the Active continued to roll heavily about at the sport of the big round 
billows, which swelled up and spread and tumbled over bo lazily, that their glassy 
surfaces wero not broken by a ripple. The sun went dow T n clear, but red and 
fiery; and the sky, though its blue faded to a duskier tint, still remained unflecked 
by a single cloud. As tho broad round disk disappeared beneath the wave, all 
hands were called to stand by their hammocks; and when the stir and bustle 
incident to that piece of duty had subsided, an unwonted degree of stillness set¬ 
tled on the vessel. This was owing in part, no doubt, to the presence of the 
•commander, before whom tho crew were not apt to indulge in any groat exuber¬ 
ance of merriment; but the sluggish and unqsual state of the weather had pro¬ 
bably the largest share in the effect. The Captain continued on deck, pacing up 
and down the starboard side; tho lieutenant of the watch leaned over the taflrel, 
bis trumpet idly dangling by its beckot from his arm; and the two quarter-deck 
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midshipmen walked in the gangway, beguiling their watch with prattle about 
home, or gay anticipations of the future. 

“ Wo shall have a dull and lazy night of it, Vangs,” said the master’s mate of 
the forecastle, as ho returned forward from adding on the log-slate another “dit¬ 
to” to the long column of them which recorded the history of the day. The per¬ 
son he addressed stood on the heel of the bowsprit, with his arms folded on his 
breast, and his gaze fixed intently on the western horizon, from which the day¬ 
light had now so completely faded, that it required a practised and keen eye to 
discern where the Bky and water met. He w r as a tall, square-framed, aged look, 
ing seaman, whose thick gray hair shaded a strongly marked and weather-beaten 
face, and whose shaggy overcoat, buttoned to the throat, covered a form that for 
forty years had breasted the storms and perils of every sea. He did not turn his 
head, nor withdraw his eyes from the spot they rested on, as he said, in a low 
tone, “ We shall have work enough before morning, Mr. Garnet.” 

“ Why, where do you read that, Vangs,” inquired the midshipman—“ there 
is nothing of the sort in my reckoning.” 

“ I read it in a book I have studied through many a long cruise, Mr. Garnet, 
and though my eyes are getting old, I think I can understand its meaning yet. 
Hark ye, young man, the hammocks are piped down, and the watch is set, but 
there will be no watch in this night, mark my words.” 

“ Why, Vangs, you are turning prophet,” replied the master’s-mate, who waa 
a rattling young fellow, full of blood and blue veins. u I should’nt wonder to 
see you strike tarpaulin when the cruise is up, rig out in a methodist’s broad 
brim and straight toggs, and ship the next trip for parson.” 

“ My cruisings are pretty much over, Mr. Garnet, and my next trip, I am 
thinking, is one I shall have to go alone—though there’s a sign in the heavena 
this night makes me fear I shall have but too much company.” 

“ Why, what signs do you talk of man ?” asked the young officer, somewhat 
startled by the quiet and impressive tone and manner of the old quarter-master. 
“ I see nothing that looks like change of weather, and yet I see all there is to be 
seen.” 

“Italked in the same way, once, I remember,” said Vangs, “when I waa 
about your ago, as we lay becalmed one night in the old Charlotte East Indiaman, 
heaving and pitching in the roll of a ground swell, much as we do now. The 
next morning found me clinging to a broken topmast, the only thing left of a 
fine ship of seven hundred tons, which, with every soul on board of her, except 
me, had gone to the bottom. That was before you were born, Mr. Garnet.” 

“ Such things have often been, no doubt,” said Garnet, “and such things will 
be again—nay, may happen as you say, before morning. But because you were 
once wrecked in a gale of wind that sprung up out of a calm, it is no reasoj) 
that every calm is to bo followed by such a gale. Show me a sign of wind and 
I may believe it; but for ray part, I see no likelihood of enough even to blow 
away the smoke of that cursed galley, which circles and dances about here oi* 
the forecastle, as if it was master’s mate of the watch, and was ordered to keep 
a bright look out.” 
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“ Turn your eye in that direction, Mr. Garnet. Do you not see a faint belt 
of light, no broader than my finger, that streaks the sky where the sun went 
down ? It is not daylight, for I watched that all fade away, and the last glimmer 
of it was gone before that dim brassy streak began to show itself. And carry 
your eye in a straight line above it—do you not mark how thick and lead-like the 
air looks ? There is that there,” said the old man, (laying his hand on the bow¬ 
sprit, as he prepared to sit down between the night-heads,) “ will try what stuff 
these sticks are made of before the morning breaks.” 

Young Garnet put his hand over his brow, and half shutting his eyes, peered 
intently in the direction the old seaman indicated ; but no sign pregnant with such 
evil as he foreboded, or no appearance even of the wished for breeze, met his vi¬ 
sion. Imputing the predictions of Vangs to those megrims which old sailors 
are apt to have in a long calm, or perhaps to a desire to play upon his credulity, 
he folded his peacoat more closely about him, and taking his seat on the nettings 
in such a position that he could lean back against the fore-rigging, prepared to 
settle himself down in that delicious state of repose between sleeping and waking, 
jn which he thought he might with impunity doze away such a quiet watch as 
his promised to be. Ho had scarcely closed his eyes, however, when a sound 
rung in his ears that made him spring to the deck, and at once dispelled all dispo¬ 
sition to slumber. It was the clear trumpet-like voice of the Captain himself, 
hailing the forecastle. 

“ Sir !” bawled the startled master’s-mate. 

“ Have your haliards clear for running, sir !—your cluelines led along, and the 
men all at their stations.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir !” sung Garnet in reply, and then muttered to himself, “ here’s 
the devil to pay and no pitch hot. What is the meaning of all this, I wonder ? 
Has the skipper seen old Vangs’s streak of brass, too ? or does he hope to coax 
the wind out, by raising such a breeze on deck ?” And he stepped upon a shot 
box, and cast another long, searching glance into the western horizon, but there 
was no sign there which to his inexperienced oyo boded any change of weather. 

“ Fo’castle, there I” again sounded from the quarter-deck, but it was now the 
voice of the lieutenant of the watch, hailing through his trumpet. 

“ Sir !” answered the mate. 

“ Send the fo’castle-men aloft to furl the foresail. Quarter-gunners and after¬ 
guard, do you hear ! lay aloft—lay out—furl away !” 

These and other similar orders were quickly obeyod, and stillness again suc¬ 
ceeded. But the attention of all on deck was now aroused ; and every one 
watched in silence for some less questionable forerunner of wind than was yet 
visible to their eyes. They all noticed, however, that the sky had grown thicker 
and of a dingier hue, and that not a single star peeped through the gloom. 
But there was not a breath of air yet stirring. The topsails continued to flap heavily 
against the masts, as they were swayed to and fro by the motion of the vessel; 
the lower yards creaked in their slings; and the ship headed now one way and 
now another, as she yawed and swung round, completely at the mercy of the 
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■well. The seamen gathered in groups at their several stations, and waited in 
silence the result which aU now began to apprehend. 

But while these feelings of indefinite fear were entertained by those on deck, 
the watch below were disturbed by no such anxiety. The officers in the gun¬ 
room were variously occupied according to their different tastes and inclinations ; 
some amusing themselves by reading, somo writing, and others stretched upon 
the chairs or in their berths, dreaming away the interval of rest. The midship, 
men in the steerage had gathered round their mess-table, and were engaged in 
lively chat and repartee, and in cracking nautical jokes and witticisms upon each 
other. Their discourse was plentifully interlarded with sea-phrases ; for these 
juvenile sons of Neptune, however slender their seamenship in other respects, 
have commonly great volubility in rattling off the technicals of their profession, 
and a surprising facility in applying them to the ordinary topics of conversation. 
With the omission of a single letter, the distich describing Hudibras might be ap¬ 
plied to them, or, if a poor pun be allowable, it may be said to fit them to a t , for 

-they cannot ope 

Their mouths, but out there falls a rope. 

One of the merriest and noisiest of the group in the Active’s steerage was a 
little, rosy cheeked, bright-eyed reefer, whoso flaxen hair curled in natural ring¬ 
lets around his temples, and was surmounted by a small low crowned tarpaulin 
hat, cocked knowingly on one side, in amusing imitation of the style of the 
full grown jack tar. 

44 Hullo, Jigger, how does she head now ?” cried the little wag to one of the 
messboys, as his bandy legs made their appearance down the companion ladder. 

44 She head ebery which way, Misser Burton,” answered the black, his shining 
face dilated with a progidious grin, showing he relished the humor of the ques¬ 
tion. 44 It is a dead calm on deck you know, Misser Burton, and de main yard 
is brace frat aback.” 

44 O, I see,” rejoined the urchin, 44 they have hove her to, Jigger, to give her 
half a lemon to keep her from fainting. She has outsailed tho wind, and is lying 
by to wait for it.” 

44 Lying by, indeed!” said another; 44 she is going like a top.” 

44 And if she keeps on,” added a third, 44 she will soon go as fast as the Dutch¬ 
man’s schooner, when she stood into port under a heavy press of bolt-ropes, the 
sails having blown clean out of them at sea.” 

44 Oh, I have heard of that schooner,” resumed little Burton, the first speaker. 
44 It was she that sailed so fast, that when they broke up her hatches, they 
found she had sailed her bottom off.” 

44 Her skipper,” interrupted another, 44 was both master and chief mate, and 
they made the duty easy by dividing it between them, watch and watch.” 

44 Yet the Dutchman grew so thin upon it,” added little Burton, 44 that when 
he got home his mother and sister could’nt both look at him at once.” 
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“ And his dog,” said the other, “got so weak, it had to lean against the mast 
to bark.” 

“ Come, come, take a turn there, and belay,” cried one of the older midship¬ 
men, who was stretched at full length upon a locker. “ Come, you have 
chased that joke far enough. Heave about, and see if you can't give us some¬ 
thing better on t’other tack.” 

“ Well, Tom Derrick, if you don’t like our rigs, tip us a twist, yourself. Come, 
spin us a yam, my boy, if you have your-jaw tacks aboard.” 

“ IJo, no, Charley Burton, I can’t pay out any slack to-night. 1 am as 
sleepy as a lookout in a calm. My eyes feel like the marine’s, when his cue was 
served so taught, he could’nt make his eyelids meet. Hullo, Jigger, rouse out 
my hammock from that heap and hang it up—you know which it is, don’t you ?•* 

“ Ki ! I wish I had os much tobacco as 1 know which Misser Derrick’s ham 
mock is,” eagerly replied the negro. 

This characteristic speech produced a hearty burst of laughter ; and in chat 
and merriment of this sort the evening slipped away, until the hour for extin¬ 
guishing the lights arrived, and the quarter-master came down to douse the glim. 

“ Well Vangs,” cried the ever ready Burton, “ it is blowing an Irishman's 
hurricane on dock, is’nt it—straight up and down, like a pig’s eye 7” 

“ It is all quiet yet,” roplied Vangs, “ but the sky has a queer look, and there 
will be a hurricane of a different sort before you are many hours older, Mr. 
Charles.” 

“ Is there then really any prospect of wind ?” asked the midshipman we have 
called Derrick. 

“There is something brewing in the clouds we none of us understand,” an¬ 
swered the old man, in his low quiet tone. “ We shall have more wind than we 
want before long, or I am out in my reckoning.” 

“ Let it come but-end foremost, if it chooses, and the sooner the better,” said 
young Burton, laughing, “ any weather rather than this ; for this is neither fish, 
flesh, nor red herring. Let it blow, Vangs, and I would’ntmind if it were such 
a breeze as you had in the old Charlotte, you know, when it blew tiro sheet- 
anchor into the foretop, and took throo men to hold the captain’s hair on his 
head.” 

The old quarter-master turned a grave and thoughtful look on the round face 
of the lively boy, and seemed meditating an answer that might repress what 
probably struck him as untimely mirth ; but even while he was in the act to 
speak, the tempest he had predicted burst in sudden fury upon the vessel. The 
first indication those below had of its approach was the wild rushing sound of 
the gust, which broke upon their ears liko the roar of a volcano. The heaving 
and rolling of the ship ceased all at once, as if the waves had been subdued and 
chained down by the force of a mighty pressure. The vessel stood motionless 
an instant, as if instinct with life, and cowering in conscious fear of the ap¬ 
proaching strife ; the tempest then burst upon her but-end foremost, as Burton 
expressed it, and the stately mass reeled and fell over before it, like a tower 
struck down by a thunderbolt. The surge was so violent that the ship was 
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thrown almost on her beam-ends, and every tiling on board, not secured in the 
strongest manner, was pitched with great force to leeward. Midshipmen, mess, 
table, hammocks, and the contents of the mess lockers, fell rustling, rattling, 
and mixed in strange disorder, to the lee-scuppers ; and when the ship slowly 
righted, straining and trembling in every plank, it was a moment or two before 
those who had been so unexpectedly heaped together in the bends, could extri¬ 
cate themselves from the confusion, and make their way to the upper deck. 

There, a scene of fearful grandeur was presented. The sky was of a murky, 
leaden hue, and appeared to bend over the ship in a nearer and narrower arch, 
binding the ocean in so small a round, that the eye could trace, through the whole 
circlo, the line where the sickly looking heaven rested on the sea. The air was 
thick and heavy; and the water, covered with driving snow-like foam, seemed 
to be packed and flattened down by the fury of the blast, which scattered 
its billows into spray as cutting as the sleet of a December storm. The wind 
howled and screamed through the rigging with an appalling sound, that might 
be likened to the shrieks and wailings of angry fiends ; and the ship fled before 
the tempest, like an affrighted thing, with a velocity that piled the water in & 
huge bank around her bows, and sent it off, whirling and sparkling, in lines of 
dazzling whiteness, soon lost in the general hue of the ocean, which resembled 
a wild waste of drifting snow. 

There was one on deck, however, who had foreseen this awful change, and mado 
preparations to meet it; and when the tempest burst, in full, fell swoop, upon his 
ship, it found nothing but the bare hull and spars to oppose its tremendous power. 
Every siil had been closely and securely furled, except the fore storm staysail, 
which was set for a reason that seamen will understand; but being hauled well 
aft by both sheets, it was stretched stiffly amidships, and presented nothing but 
the bolt-rope for the wind to act upon. The masts and yards with their snug 
and well-bound rolls of canvass, alone encountered the hurricane. But even 
these were tried to the uttermost. The topmasts bent and creaked be¬ 
fore the blast, and the royal poles of the topgallant masts, which extended 
above the crosstrees, whipped and thrashed about like pliant rods. The run - 
ning rigging rattled against the spars, and the shrouds and backstays strained 
and cracked, as if striving to draw the strong bolts which secured them to the 
vessel. 

For more than an hour did tho Active flee along in this way, like a wild horse 
foaming and stretching at his utmost speed, driven onward in the van of the 
tempest, and exposed to its fiercest wrath. At length, the first fury of the gale 
passed away, and the wind, though still raging tempestuously, swept over her 
with less appaling force. The ocean, now’, as if to revenge itself for its con¬ 
strained inactivity, roused from its brief repose, and swelled into billows that 
rolled and chased each other with the wild glee of ransomed demons. Wave 
upon wave, in multitudinous confusion, came roaring in from astern; and their 
white crests, leaping, and sparkling, and hissing, formed a striking feature in the 
scene. The wind, fortunately, issued from the right point, and drove the Ac- 
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tive towards her place of destination. The dun pall of clouds, which from the 
commencement of the gale, had totally overspread the heavens, except in the 
quarter whence the blast proceeded, now began to give way, and a reddish 
light shone out here and there, in long horizontal streaks, like the glow of ex¬ 
piring coals between tho bars of a furnace. Though the first droadful violence 
of the storm was somewhat abated, it still raved with too much fierceness and 
power to admit of any relaxation of vigilance. The commander himself still 
retained the trumpet, and every officer stood in silence at his station, clinging 
to whatever might assist him to maintain his difficult footing. 

44 Light, oh!” cried the lookout on one of the catheads. 

4 4 Where away 7” demanded the captain. 

44 Dead ahead.” 

44 What does it look like, and how far off?” shouted the captain in a loud and 
earnest voice. 

44 Can see nothing now, sir ; the glim is doused.” 

“ Here, Mr. Burton,” cried the commander, 44 take this night glass ; jump 
aloft on tho foreyard, sir, and see if you can make out any object ahead. Hurry 
up, hurry up, and let me hear from you immediately, sir! Lay aft to the braces ! 
Forcastio, thero ! have hands by your staysail sheets on both sides! foreyard, 
there!” 

But before the Captain had finished his hail, the voice of little Burton was 
heard, singing out, 44 sail oh.” 

44 What does she look like, and where away ?” 

44 A large vessel lying to under bare poles—starboard your helm, sir, quick— 
hard a-starboard, or you will fall aboard of her !” 

This startling intelligence was hardly communicated before the vessel descried 
from aloft loomed suddenly into sight from deck through the thick weather 
to leeward. Her dusk and shadowy form seemed to rise up from the ocean, so 
suddenly did it open to view, as the driving mist was scattered for a moment. She 
lay right athwart the Active’s bows, and almost under her fore-foot—as it seem¬ 
ed while she pitched into the trough of an enormous sea—and the Active rode 
on the ridge of the succeeding wave, which curled above the chasm, as if to 
overwhelm the vessel beneath. 

44 Starboard your helm, quarter-master! hard a-starboard!” cried the command¬ 
er of the Active, in a tone of startling energy. 

44 Starboard!” repeated the deep solemn voice of old Vangs, who stood on the 
quarter-nettings, his tall figure propped against the mizzen rigging, and his arm 
wreathed round the shroud. 

44 Jump to the braces, men !” continued the Captain strenuously— 44 haul in 
your starboard braces, haul!—ease off your larboard ! does she come to, quarter¬ 
master ?—Fo’castle there ! ease off your larboard staysail sheet—let all go, sir!” 

These orders were promptly obeyed, but it was too late for 4hem to avail. 
The wheel, in the hands of four stout and experienced seamen, was forced 
swiftly round, and the effect of the rudder was assisted by a pull of the starboard 
braces ; but in such a gale, and under bare poles, the helm exerted but little pow- 
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•r over the driving and ponderous mass. She had headed off hardly a point from 
her course, when she was taken up by a prodigious surge, and borne onward 
with fearful velocity. Tho catastrophe was now inevitable. In an instant the 
two ships fell together, their massive timbers crashing witli tho fatal force of the 
concussion. A wild shriek ascended from the deck of the stranger, and wo. 
man’s shrill voice mingled with the sound. All was now confusion and uproar 
on board both vessels. The Active had struck the stranger broad on the bows, 
while the bowsprit of the latter, rushing in between the foremast and the star¬ 
board fore rigging of the Active, had snapped her shrouds and stays, and tom up 
the bolts and chainplates, as if they had been thread and wire. Staggering back 
from the shock, she was carried to somo distance by a refluent wave, which 
suddenly subsiding, she gave such a heavy lurch to port that the foremast—now, 
wholly unsupported on the starboard side,—snapped short offlike a withered twig, 
and fell with a loud plash into the ocean. 

“ The foremast is gone by tho board!” shouted the officer of the forecastle. 

“ My God !”exclaimed the Captain, “ and Charles Burton has gone with it! 
Fo’castle there ! Did Charles Burton come down from the foreyard ?” 

“ Burton! Burton ! Burton !” called twenty voices, and “ Burton!” was shout, 
ed loudly over the side ; but there was no reply ! 

In the meanwhile another furious billow lifted the vessel on its crest, and 
the two ships closed again, liko gladiators, faint and stunned, but still compelled 
to do battle. The bows of the stranger this time drove heavily against tho bends 
of the Active just abaft hor main-rigging, and her bowsprit darted quivering in 
over tho bulwarks, as if it were tho arrowy tongue of somo huge sea monster. 
At this instant a wild sound of agony, between a shriek and groan, was heard in 
that direction, and thoso who turned to ascertain its cause saw, as tho vessels 
again separated, a human body, swinging and writhing at tho stranger’s bow¬ 
sprit head. The vessel heaved up into tho moonlight, and showed the face ol 
poor Vangs, the quarter-master, his back apparently crushed and broken, but his 
arms clasped round the spar, to which he appeared to cling with convulsive 
tenacity. Tho bowsprit had caught him on its end as it ran in over the Active’s 
side, and driving against tho mizenmast, deprived the poor wretch of all power 
to rescue himself from the dreadful situation. While a hundred eyes were fas¬ 
tened in a gaze of horror on the impaled seamen, thus dangling over the boiling 
ocean, tho strange ship again reeled forward, as if to renew the terrible encoun¬ 
ter. But her motion was now slow and labouring. She was evidently settling 
by the head ; she paused in mid career, gave a heavy drunken lurch to starboard, 
till her topmasts whipped against the rigging of her antagonist, then rising 
slowly on the ridge of the next wave, she plunged head foremost, and disappear¬ 
ed forever. One shriek of horror and despair rose through the storm—one 
wild delirious shriek ! The waters swept over the drowning wretches, and hushed 
their gurgling cry. Then all was still !—all but the rush and whirl of waves 
as they were sucked into the vortex, and the voice of the storm, which howled 
ts wild dirge above the spot. 
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When day dawned on the ocoan, tlie Active presented a different appearance 
from that which she exhibited but a few short hours before. Her foremast gone, 
her bowsprit sprung, her topgallantmasts struck, her bulwarks shattered, her 
rigging hanging loose and whitened by tho wash of tho spray—she looked little 
like the gay and gallant thing which, at the same hour of the previous day, had 
ploughed her course through the sea, despite the adverse gale, and moved proudly 
along under a cloud of canvass, as if she defied the fury of the elements. Now, 
how changed! how sad tho contrast! The appearance of such of tho officers 
and crow as were moving about the deck harmonized with that of the vessel. 
They looked pale and dejected; and tho catastrophe they had witnessed had 
left traces of horror stamped on every brow. The Active was still near the spot 
of the fatal event, having been lying to under acloso reefed mainsail, which the 
lulling of the wind had enabled her to bear. As tho dawn advanced, tho upper 
deck became crowded, and long and searching looks were cast over the ocoan in 
every direction, in tho liopo to discover some vestige of those who had met their 
doom during the night. Such of the boats as had not been staved were lowered, 
and long and patient efforts were mado to discover traces of tho wreck. But 
tho search was fruitless, and was at last reluctantly abandoned. The boats were 
again hauled up and stowed; tho Active filled away, and under such sail as 
she could carry in her crippled state, crepF'fasward towards her goal. During 
the rest of her voyage no merry laugh, no lively prattle, cheered tho steer¬ 
age mess-table. The bright eyes of Charles Burton wcj^ closed—his silvery 
voice was hushed—his gay heart was cold—and his messmates mourned his 
timeless fate with real sorrow. 

In a few days, the Sloop of War reached her port, and was immediately 
warped to the dock-yard, where she was stripped, hove down, and thoroughly 
overhauled. Tho officers and crew lent themselves earnestly to the duty, and 
a short time served to accomplish it. In less than a week, everything set up 
and all a tanto, the ship hauled out again, gleaming with fresh paint, and 
looking as proud and stately as before the disaster. But where was she that 
had been wrecked in the encounter? Where and who were those that peri¬ 
shed with her ? Fond hearts were doubtless eagerly awaiting thorn, and anx¬ 
ious eyes strained over the ocean “ to hail the bark that never could return.” 
No word, no whisper ever told their fato. They who saw them perish knew 
Wot the victims, and the docp gave not up its dead. 
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For an account of tho novel of Godolphin the reader is referred to the 
Knickerbocker for August. One of the finest conceptions in modern fie, 
tion is the character of the mysterious, yet beautiful and unchanging 
Lucilla, and unquestionably among its finest passages may be reckoned that 
in which she is visited by Constance, and that in which tho last meeting be, 
tween herself and Godolphin is described. Thus much is necessary for tho 
understanding of the following lines; in which tho touching poetry of tho 
heroine’s character and situation is admirably preserved. It is unnecessary 
for us to say more than that they are by Mrs. L. L. Da Ponte, to whom 
we were indebted for those beautiful verses—* Tho Bride,*—in one of our 
early numbers, which have been recognised by the concurrent voice of tho 
press in both this country and in England, as one of the finost pieces of fvu 
gitive poetry which has over appoared in America, 


She was alone,—her soft rich hair 
Lay parted, on a brow 
Where earthly passions held no sway, 
Amid her dreamings now. 

She was alone,—that mind for years, 

Had lost its former tone; 

She walked through life, a blighted thing, 
Deserted and unknown. 


That sculptured lip, grief had not paled 
The richness of its hue; 

Time’s blighting hand not yet had touched 
To steal its early dew: 

Intensely bright those thrilling eyes, 

Ah, none could e’er forget 
The unearthly splendour shining there, 
Who once their beams had met. 


But from her cheek, surpassing fair, % 
The flush of hope had fled; 

No more the thoughts of other days 
Their glow of rapture shed, 
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Yet lingered still around her form 
A more than mortal grace; 

A more than mortal loveliness 
Beamed in her gentle face. 


She came—and inspiration’s loro 
The fate of others told; 

Impatient footsteps trod her hall* 

That priestess to behold; 

And many an eye their glances turned 
Upon that vision fair, 

To catch the charmed truth that shone— 
The glory burning there. 


Not long a prophetess she lived; 

Not long, among the crowd, 

Was heard the voice whose tones subdued 
The fearless and the proud: 

Fled is the wonder of a aay, 

The glory of an hour; 

Gone is the light that shone on all 
With such appalling power. 


No voice is left to whisper peace; 

None of a brighter day 
Remain, to soothe with words of love. 

Or mark her slow decay.— 

The hour was come!—one moonlight beam 
Gleam’d on the marble stand, 

Which held the mystic book, she brought 
Far from her native land. 


The hour was come!—those glorious eye* 
Threw their last fevered light 
Upon the dial-glass, that burned 
For ever, day and night. 

One star its flight had nearly run— 

Its rays were fading fast; 

"Now soon ’twill touch that dying onfr— 
Then we shall meet at last ( 
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“ Shall meet! O God, I have endured 
Through life all human ill! 

Hopeless I bowed to sorrow’s call, 

Nor murmured at thy will.— 

The world, its vanities, its gold, 

Ah, what were they to me; 

Who flung them from a heart, that knew 
No other world but thee l” 


Faintly she spoke!—what secret thought 
Brought, with the sudden start, 

The gush of feeling wild and strong 
Back to her withered heart 1 
One effort, and her parted lips 
Pronounced that hidden name !— 

One effort, she will sing once more 
Of him she would not blame. 


SONG. 


Mournfully my spirit weeps 
At its early doom, 

Slowly o’er my vision creeps. 
Death’s eternal gloom. 

Life thou art a heavy thing— 
Since we last have met; 
Thy weary hours only bring 
Visions of regret. 

Spirits that are passing by, 
Listen to the lost one’s sigh. 


When I next inhale thy breath, 
When our lips shall meet, 

Then the shadow’y wing of death. 
Shall our union greet. 

I have sought thee ’mid the flash. 
And the storms of night, 

’Mid dark tempests, ana the erash 
Of the thunaers might: 

Spirits of the moonlight air. 

Listen I listen I to my prayer I 


*> 
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I have counted o’er each star, 
With a prophet’s eye, 

Every meteor darting far 
Through the blazing sky, 
Seeking there to know the fate 
Of my days and thine ; 

Thine were cast among the great, 
Tell me where were mine: 

On a world of darkness tossed 
With the ruined and the lost I 


Fainter and fainter sounds each note. 
Now, wherefore, comes he not— 

. Death and the dying call thee here, 

All else should be forgot. 

Hark ’tis the rush, the tramp, the tread. 
Of rider and of steed ; 

Nearer and nearer, grows the sound, 

He comes with desperate speed. 


’Tis but a moment ere he clasps 
Again those altered charms, 
Again their yielding softness lies 
Within his folding arms ; 

Once more that cold and icy cheek. 
Reclines upon his breast, 

As still and motionless as if 
Already sunk to rest. 


But see again, there is a stream, 

Of life in every vein: 

Her heaving breast revives—it beats— 
Beneath his own again; 

The trembling chords of nature wake, 
An instant ere they part j 
She moves—it is, to know, to feel. 

She dies upon his heart. 
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ON THE NEGLECT OF MORAL SCIENCE. 

It is the boast of the present age, that it is distinguished beyond 
any that has preceded, as an age of scientific improvement. Indeed, 
might we credit the self-complacent exultations which are breaking 
forth around us from almost every organ of public sentiment, we 
must be led to the conclusion that we really want but little of having 
reached the utmost limit of human knowledge; and that at no distant 
period, we shall be able to sit down satisfied, and 

■ - “ Nobly rest, 

Unanxious for ourselves, and only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise.” 

It is undoubtedly true, that in certain departments of science, 
whose importance to society cannot be denied, great proficiency has 
actually been made. But it is equally certain, that other branches of 
at least equal consequence, have been, and still are, most surprisingly 
neglected. There is a strong tendencj' in the public mind to set up 
a false standard of utility ; to regard nothing as truly valuable, which 
does not tend directly to replenish the store-house or the coffer. And, 
shame on the spirit of the agel this test has been applied to science. 
Whatever has an immediate bearing upon the external circumstances 
—the physical condition of mankind, is studied with an intensity of 
interest. Here men can cheerfully 

“ Labour all their days, and labour hard, 

And, dying, sigh how little they have done.” 

But all beyond this is regarded as little worth. The study of the 
powers of man—more especially of his moral powers—of the rela¬ 
tions which he sustains in the universe of being; in a word, of the 
nature, the endowments, and the destiny of the unseen mind, is ne¬ 
glected, as of no practical importance. How strange, how passing 
strange, that such views should become predominant in society where 
there is light and intelligence abundantly sufficient to detect their 
fallacy. It would seem but reasonable to expect, that man, under 
such circumstances, would rise above a grovelling devotion to mere 
physical pursuits and pleasures ; and, prompted by the “thirst of his 
immortal nature,” would delight to study himself, and the sources of 
his happiness—to study the nature of virtue, and to admire her love¬ 
liness,—to study the relations of his being, and to cultivate a corres¬ 
ponding character. But the prevailing neglect of moral science, aside 
from its irrationality, is fraught with the most pernicious conse¬ 
quences. Some of its attendant evils it is proposed to notice. 

And, in the first place, we maintain that it exerts a most degrading 
influence upon society. The character and feelings of mankind ine¬ 
vitably become assimilated to their pursuits. What then must the 
character of that community become, where the value of every pur¬ 
suit is measured by the paltry standard of mercenary interest ? Wher® 
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the highest wisdom is to know the road to wealth, and the most per¬ 
fect rectitude to walk on it with undeviating steps;—where man 
neglects the study of his noblest powers—seeks not to understand the 
nature and the claims of virtue—has no eye to discern and no taste 
to relish the beauty of moral truth. Who does not see that under 
such circumstances, society must necessarily degenerate—that it 
must ultimately assume a character of cold, calculating, narrow¬ 
minded selfishness. It is asked, would you make every member of 
society mad with metaphysics, and bewildered with scolastic specula¬ 
tions ? No: but we would have every man in the community a true 
philosopher; understanding perfectly his rank in the scale of being, 
and anxious mainly to act worthy of himself. With a society whose 
members were of such a character, the ideal state of Plato could bear 
no comparison. But all approximation to such perfection is absolute¬ 
ly hopeless, while the spirit of the present age prevails. 

The degradation of society, however, is not the greatest evil attend¬ 
ant oil the neglect of moral science. It causes an almost incalcu¬ 
lable diminution of its happiness. For after all, it cannot be denied, 
that he whose views never rise above mere physical pursuits and 
pleasures, can never be a truly happy man. He knows only the poor 
enjoyments of a sordid, earthly mind ; and society, composed of men 
of such a character, is not only debased, but must unavoidably be 
wretched. The wise of other times, on this subject, at least, seem to 
have apprehensions far more just than those which prevail at the 
present day. The philosophers of the Academic school, for exam¬ 
ple, evidently regarded the study of moral science as of all pursuits 
the most exalting to human character, and the most conducive to hu¬ 
man happiness. They saw the great mass of mankind totally igno¬ 
rant of the true relations of their being. They saw them, blinded by 
this ignorance, mistaking the true nature of happiness, and the means 
of its attainment, and under the chafing influence of selfishness, and 
enslaved by debasing passions, dragging out a miserable existence, 
drinking only at the unsatisfying streams of sensual pleasure. They 
saw further, that nothing could elevate them from such a degrada¬ 
tion, but a knowledge of the principles and obligations of virtue, of 
their own spiritual nature, and the high conditions of their existence. 
Hence they applied themselves with the most laudable devotion to 
the study of these interesting topics. With only the aid of reason, it 
was, indeed, as if one should attempt to scan the heavens with unas¬ 
sisted vision. Yet their attainments were sufficient fully to demon¬ 
strate the correctness of their views of the dignity and utility of the 
“ Divina Philosophia.” How much, then, of the real welfare of so¬ 
ciety is sacrificed at the present day, by what may, perhaps, not in¬ 
correctly be denominated the materialism of the age. How much 
might tne tide of human happiness be augmented, if with the assis¬ 
tance of that moral telescope with which heaven has furnished us, the 
doctrines of moral science were fully developed, and understood and 
applied throughout society. 
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From what has now been said, it will be seen that the prevailing 
disposition to undervalue moral science, so far as respects ourselves, 
throws a shade over the future prospects of*our country, We love to 
think of our national existence and prosperity as perpetual. Other 
nations have done the same, and yet where are they ? And here we 
may discover the worm which has sapped the foundations of many a 
political fabric, and laid their pride and honor in the dust. Here we 
may see what is that cause, which those who are ignorant of its na¬ 
ture are wont to denominate the M tendency of nations to decay.” 
There is no tendency of nations to dissolution, save the tendency of 
their citizens to overlook or disregard those great moral principles, 
which are at once the basis and the bulwark of society. Where these 
are unknown or unapplied, there indeed rottenness will sooner or later 
pervade the structure, till it totters to its irreparable downfall. Go—r 
stand upon the sites of Balbec or Palmyra, of Thebes or of Car* 
thage, and tell us why desolation sits brooding in loneliness upon 
their ruins. Is it merely that decay is written upon the most dura* 
ble achievements of human art ? But many a column still rises amid 
the wreck of fallen grandeur, which although scathed, it may be, by 
the tempest of ages, is yet suiliciently perfect to demonstrate, that had 
the care of man continued to watch over it, it might for ages yet to 
come have bid defiance to the elements. No :—it is not to the fact 
that man and his works are perishable, that we are to attribute the 
sad catastrophe of nations. New generations successively spring up, 
as it were from the dust of their fathers, and occupy the places, and 
perpetuate the labors of those who have gone before them. It is to 
man’s disregard of the great principles of his moral being:—of the 
nature of the ties which connect him with his fellow men:—and of 
the manner in which he is to answer the high purposes of his exist¬ 
ence :—it is to this that we are to ascribe the overthrow of empires, 
which for short periods have successively glittered on the pinnacle of 
glory. To this must it be attributed, that their citizens became the 
slaves of selfishness—of superstition, and of the most debasing vices, 
And is it at all surprising, that, with such a population, political 
bonds should have been rent asunder, and their power and splendor 
have passed away forever. In later times, even within the memory 
of the present generation, from the same cause, we have seen the 
principles of sound philosophy set aside, and a nation, under the 
withering influence of Infidelity and Atheism, agitated by the throes 
and convulsions of threatened dissolution. 

But while we lament the practical materialism of the age, and at* 
tempt to point out its inauspicious consequences, let us not drop the 
subject here. Let us for a moment change our ground; and consider 
briefly the results which would ensue, were a proper attention, 
throughout the community, bestowed upon moral science. Suppose, 
then, that every member of society should study well his moral nature, 
and should attain a thorough knowledge of iiis moral interests and 
relations; and suppose that our men of commanding genius, who 
mould by their writings the character of the age, were all possessed 
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of the spirit exhibited by the great English Novelist when he says, 
in concluding his admirable essays, 41 1 shall never envy the honors 
which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if I can be num¬ 
bered among those who have given ardour to virtue, and confidence 
to truth.” And suppose that all the.institutions of society were cal¬ 
culated to promote the highest welfare of man as a moral being. 
Can it be doubted that, under such circumstances, society would as¬ 
sume a more elevated and happier aspect ? We know, indeed, that 
no degree of knowledge, and no external influence, is of itself suffi¬ 
cient to compose the restlessness of human passions. But let such a 
state of things as has been supposed actually exist, and the blessing of 
Heaven would be its sure attendant. Then should we see man rising 
to the true dignity of his rational and immortal nature; and throwing 
off that false-affected dignity of which he now so vainly boasts. Then, 
instead of struggling through a life of unavailing toil, and almost un¬ 
mitigated misery, tossed incessantly on the billows of interests and 
passion, we should see him attaining that “prize of virtue,” 

“What nothing earthly gives or can destroy, 

Tho souls calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy.” 

Then too would those hidden fires whose outbreakings have so often 
buried national existence in oblivion, be quenched forever; and the 
poet would no longer find occasion 

“To meditate amongst decay—to track 
TallcQ states and buried greatness.”— 

And is this a mere imaginary state of unattainable perfection? 
No : it is what we ourselves as a nation may and must attain, if we 
are to escape that devouring vortex which has engulphcd the most 
splendid political fabrics of former ages. Only let public opinion on 
this subject be changed; let those authors, now so popular, who 
14 lead to bewilder, and dazzle to blind, ’ be supplanted by those whose 
aim it is to make us acquainted with the reality of things—with the 
true relations and object of our existence;—in a word let us feel as 
we ought the importance of understanding and applying the princi¬ 
ples of moral science , and we should witness a change in our charac¬ 
ter, condition, and prospects, of which we can now, with difficulty 
. form a just conception. We cannot penetrate the future; but, 44 tern- 
pus omnia recludit.” And if ever the time shall arrive, when such 
a state of things as has been supposed shall exist among us, we may 
then with truth apply to ourselves the language of the poet: 

“ As breaks on the traveller faint and astray, 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn, 

So darkness und doubt are now Hying away, 

No longer wo roam in conjecture forlorn. 

See truth, love, and mercy, in triumph descending, 

And nature all glowing in Eden’s first bloom. 

On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending. 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb." 
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THE CONSUMPTIVE. 

BY ERROLL CONWAY. 

I had been absent from my native village-many years, and it was with no lit¬ 
tle emotion I examined the marble records within our little grave yard. It was 
a lovely Sabbath morning, a short time before village service. Old Orwell, the 
sexton, rested upon a tomb stone and sang with a voice cracked by ago anjl en 
ergy in psahn singing, 


“ A pikoaxe and a spade, 

And eke a shrouding sheet.”—etc. 

On my entrance, however, he ceased, and moving from stone to stono gave me 
a simple pathetic tale of the sufferings and death of each decaying inmate. 
Among my boyhood friends none hud been dearer to me than Levin Lee. His 
robust frame and elastic step then gave promise of long life and vigour; and 
here now was his tomb, lying in all its ** damp white silence.” His was a com¬ 
mon story—consumption—removal for a time to a more genial climate—and 
death—death within sight of the spire of that church. An old willow gives a 
suitable solemnity to the spot, where repose his remains;—and the waters of a 
limpid brook are ever stealing with a low, sweet murmur among the neighbour¬ 
ing maples. Altogether he sleeps in a sadly romantic spot, and such a one as 
might almost reconcile even youth to death .—Sketches hy a Schoolmaster . 

“ Gently, most gently, on thy victim’s head 
Consumption lay thine hand.”— H. K . White. 


I knew in youth a rosy boy, with darkly flowing hair, 

With eye of pride and foot of light, and soul as free as air; 

But time roll’d on and dimm’d his glance,his bright cheek lost its glow, 
Consumption’s cold and sickly dew hung chilly on his brow. 

They bore him far to Eastern seas, where Scio’s mellow isle, 

Gives fragrance to the iEgean gale; but his pale lip wore no smile; 
He stood where low mid orange groves, white Xenel’s waters sigh, 
He trod Italia’s hills and wept beneath her summer sky. 
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For oh! his heart was far away, beside the dancing stream 
Where erst, when life—now nearly sped—was as a joyous dream ; 
He chased the blue winged butterfly, or lingered at red even, 

To list the free bird warble forth his hymn of praise to Heaven. 


He longed to see his native hills ; to tread the shadowy glade, 

To hear the wild brook’s silver song beneath the willow’s shade,— 
And thought, could he but deeply drink, ’t would cool his fevered brain, 
And wash from his o’er burdened breast all sense of woe or pain. 


But when his pale brow paler grew, and dimmer waxed his eye, 
Then came the tearless agony, far from that home—to die; 

Full well they knew his spirit’s bruise, no earthly balm could heal, 
And sadly turned his feet once more toward his own mountain vale. 


He drank the sigh of gentle winds from many a sunny shore, 
As o’er old ocean’s glassy breast, his fleet bark lightly bore; 
Long would he list at eventide, the boatman’s reckless stave, 
And listless sit at morn and gaze athwart, the dark blue wave. 


1 My heart is chill,’ he murmured oft, in accents faint and low, 

4 My damp locks like a funeral pall, hang darkly o’er my brow, 

Oh! that I could again but breathe, my own free, forest air; 

Mother—sweet mother! speak to me—Oh! are we 44 almost there.” 1 


They tell me that ’tis sweet to die, upon the hoof-torn heath, 
When clarion blast, and trumpet note lead on the brave to death, 
And for the old and hoary-haired, life’s woes and cares to fly, 
But earth’s bright hills are dear to me—Oh! father must I die? 


v Twas thus he mourned his hapless fate, and for his loved home sighed, 
Till drooping on his father’s breast, the 44 child of sorrow’’ died: 
Beside the green fringed fountain’s brink, beneath the willow’s shade, 
The spot he loved in childhood best, his wasted form they laid. 
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PASSAGES PERTAINING TO EDMUND KEAN’S LAST SOJOURN 
IN AMERICA, 

WITH OBSERVATIONS ON niS LIFE, CHARACTER, AND GENIUS* 

By T. W. Clerke * 


NO. I* 


The undcfinable, unsubstantial, thing called the Public, is sometimes prodigal 
of praise, sometimes lavish of censure. This is one of the truisms : but in which 
the said public most delights to indulge, is still questionable. I have seen both 
bestowed very undeservedly. I know when Edmund Kean arrived in New-York 
in 1825, he seemed to be inflexibly of opinion, that the public was a censure- 
loving, not a praise-loving public. Its indignant voice had expelled him from 
the boards of old Drury, and caused disgrace to close his career of unexampled 
success. It would have been preposterous to deny, that the conduct for which 
he was thus denounced, admitted of no extenuation : but he did deny, that ho was 
amenable in that instance to a theatrical audience, aQer having abided the legal 
consequences to which a jury of his country declared him liable. Protesting 
therefore against this second adjudication, he bade adieu to that theatre, of which 
he had been the single ornament, the only sustaining power for ten years, and 
where he had won so many laurels both for the drama and himself. Having 
encountered a similar reception in the principal cities of the United Kingdom, he 
resolved on quitting his native country for ever ; and, embarking for New-York, 
arrived here in the early part of November, 1625. 

My pen, which in its younger days partook of the failings of La Mancha’s 
Knight, was the cause of my acquaintance with Edmund Kean; on his arrival 
I entered the lists as one of his champions, eager for the combat; and ho was 
not many days in town when he called to see me. 

The first time I received a visit from him, I was engaged in conversation with 
three reverend fathers of the church, who had just done me the honour of a call; 
one of them a right reverend, a most exemplary and distinguished prelate. Were 
I assiduously to seek, throughout the United States or the United Kingdom, for 
persons of pursuits and characters diametrically opposite, it would be impossible 
to discover any two, answering my purpose so precisely, as the respected digni¬ 
tary and eminent actor, who were then honouring me. Though antagonist 
forces, they were not disposed to war ; I apprehended no breach of the peace. 
The commonwealth, I felt, was safe. I had no trouble on that score. Still, 
when Mr. Kean was announced, I confess, I felt embarrassed. Here was this 
player, immediately after his arrival from England, who had out-juaned Don 
Juan, having played the most mischievous and ugly pranks: this betrayer of 
innocence and of an alderman, against whom a jury of his own country had 
rendered a weighty verdict, and against whom the most virtuous indignation was 
excited in this community: here he was in the same society with three pillars of 
the church, (one a Corinthian pillar,) teachers of morality and propriety, whose 
functions and principles forbade any communication with theatrical persons, 
even of the most unexceptionable character. Good manners at that time (for 
I perceive the rulo has changed since) required that I should make my visiters 
known to each other. I felt assured, however, that it would bo displeasing to 
my clerical friends: the very possibility of their being obliged to recognise, on 
any future occasion, this detected and notorious infringer of the seventh com¬ 
mandment, made my situation rather embarrassing ; and I omitted the ceremony 
in surh cases made and provided ; rather risking the imputation of being defi¬ 
cient in etiquetto, than to incur the displeasure, either joint or several, of a 
bishop and two of his most zealous vicegerents. I must, however, do my reve- 
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rend friends the justice to mention, that they afterward good-humouredly re. 
proached me for my apparent oversight, and expressed regret at not having an 
opportunity of conversing with the well-known tragedian ; who, they probably 
thought, had been already sufficiently punished for his misconduct. When they 
took their leave, Mr. Kean, and the friends who accompanied him, began a con. 
versation on the difficulties of his situation. 

His lirst appearance was fixed for the Monday evening after this visit; and 
his mind seemed engrossed with anticipations about it. A fugitivo here, driven 
with unrelenting fury from his own country, his only remaining hope was in 
this. That hope was evidently a very slender one. lie was greatly agitated 
and harrassed with apprehensions, which ho made no effort to conceal or sup. 
press. The announcement of his arrival excited quite a sensation, and some of 
the pnpers, actuated, no doubt by a conscientious, although in my opinion, mis¬ 
taken, sense of duty, declared implacnblo hostility against him. According to 
tho customs and u.s igos of editorial warfare, his history was ransacked for every 
real or supposed aberration ho was ever accused of; which, together with his 
more recent enormities, were, for several successive days preceding his appear¬ 
ance, carefully and industriously laid before the American public. This alarmed 
him ; lie began to flinch, and at one time he refused to appear. Ho spoke in a 
subdued and depressed tone ; still, although there appeared no refuge for him any 
where, should this approaching effort fail, he was occasionally even sportive. 
He talked, I recollect, quite jocularly of the disagreeable alternative of cutting 
his own throat. To tho vocation of cutting other people’s throats, he could not 
so easily have recourse, by reason of inadequate strength and want of the di¬ 
mensions, befitting a Knight of tho highway. He did not, ho said, prefer 
oblivion purchased in this way; but if ho were driven from tho stage, he would 
not have wherewithal to purchase it in any other; and any thing was better 
than public contempt or private starvation. 

It was in this manner, or nearly so, that ho betrayed his fears of the approach¬ 
ing Monday night. I doubt whether he was serious as to the throat-cutting ; 
nevertheless, the whole tenor of his conversation argued a want of what alone 
can inspire fortitude in such emergencies, and evinced that moral apathy, or 
worse, which I hud so constantly to deplore in the course of our acquaintance. 

His anxiety was aggravated almost to disease, for several days preceding the 
Monday night, and while I could not help sympathising with him, some of the 
circumstances connected with his situation appeared truly ludicrous. His visit¬ 
ers, at this time, with very few exceptions, were not persons of the highest 
repute or most polished manners. His pride took tho alarm, and ho gave pe¬ 
remptory orders to his servant to deny him to this description of citizens; but 
the desire of many of them to becoino acquainted with “tho representative of 
Shakspcarc’s heroes” was not to be so easily repressed. Their remonstrances 
with the servant would frequently rise to loud expostulation—thence to threats, 
that they would abandon Kean, and join tho enemy on tho approaching con¬ 
test. I believe some of his bitterest enemies wero converts of this kind. 
Notwithstanding the indefatigable efforts and consummate Fkill of his “ lying 
valet” tho candidates for admission would frequently force their way to his pre¬ 
sence. Among this number on a certain occasion, were the author of a tragedy, 
the self-important proprietor of a grog-house, and a person who, if not a regular 
professor of the art of pugilism, was a zealous amateur. The tragedy was one 
of those abortive efforts, which the innumerable young men of promising talents, 
of these days, are unremittingly inflicting on the jaded and long suffering public 
—ono of those inanimate masses of verbosity, remote from truth and nature, 
which, wherever wo turn, we sec in the multiplied forms of tragedy, comedy, 
romances, essays, orations ; and which excite our admiration only, at the patient 
and spiritless toil of the dunces, whoso stupidity gives them birth. The tragedy 
aforesaid, Kean had promised, several days before, to peruse, hut had failed in 
so doing. The author became importunate, and at last, the actor suddenly pro¬ 
posed to read it aloud in the presence of the tavern-keeper, and the amateur 
pugilist. To this the votary of the tragic muse, with the most amiable conde. 
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scension, assented, and he assumed the air of a man mighty in his generation. 
Mr. Kean proceeded to read the performance, while with difficulty he preserved 
his gravity. Whenever he came to a passage, which the author intended should 
be especially pathothic, ho would make use of all that vehemence of action and 
gesture, in’which actors ami their audiences now-a-days so much delight;— 
in fact, any tiling in the true Pella Cruscan style, he would roar out; while, on 
the other hand, ho would deliver a passage, designed to represent ardour or 
force of feeling, in a soft and measured cadence ; altogether playing off, in an 
inimitable manner, the farce of contraries. When passages of the latter des¬ 
cription were recited, there was no applause—the auditors almost yawned; but 
when he roared out the Della Cruscnn strains, the pugilist and tavern-keeper 
responded with uproarious plaudits, to the great comfort and satisfaction of our 
author. Matters were thus progressing until he came to a passage, in which 
one of the dramatis persona was rebuked by the hero for employing dame 
nature’s weapons in the adjustment of a certain dispute, instead of the favourite 
instrument of chivalry and tragic heroes—the sword. Kean dwelt empathically 
on this passage, mischievously shaking his head, and looking at the pugilist, 
who probably would not have troubled himself about its meaning, hod not 
his attention been in this way invited to it. Kean then commenced a con¬ 
versation on the relative merits of boxing and duelling, in which he gave the 
preference to the former. This did not agree w ith the sentimentality becoming 
the author of a tragedy; and he dissented, very earnestly, from the prevailing 
opinion of the company. A controversy ensued. The wrath of the pugilist 
whjs too evidently waxing high, and a practical illustration of the science would 
probably have been the consequence, to the no small detriment of the author, 
had not Mr. Kean proposed an adjournment of the debate and the recitations ; 
which was agreed to immediately, ncm. con. It only remained to fix on the 
tin*© and place for the next session; and this, at tho polite and disinterested 
suggestion of the tavern-keeper, was decided to be at his house, on a certain 
evening ensuing. Mr. Kean promised to attend punctually, but, although mine 
host had a numerous and jocund company to meet him, he never kept his pro, 
mise in that behalf, and, I need scarcely add, never intended so to do. The 
disappointed party consoled themselves, however, by a faithful observance of 
Falstaff’s first human principle ; and, we wore credibly informed, that through¬ 
out the night, the potations were very copious, and by the time Sol mado his 
appearance, there was no paucity of broken pates. 

On the evening of the fourteenth of November, 1825, Kean appeared on the 
boards of the Park theatre, in his favourite character of Richard the Third. It is 
impossible to describe the confusion which prevailed throughout the house and 
in its vicinity. Rotwcen tho bootings and hissings of his enemies, and the 
plaudits of his friends, not a word could ho heard from the beginning to the end 
of the performance. Mr. Kean and Mr. Simpson, the manager, successively 
attempted to address the audience ; but they might as well have commanded tho 
tempest to subside. The most shameless violations of decency and good order 
were committed, for the purpose of debasing Kean and extinguishing his public 
career. The motives which could have arrayed an opposition so formidablo 
and unrelenting, w ere singularly pure, if they originated in a desire to vindicate 
the public morals, and not in professional jealousy, or fanaticism, or hypocrisy, 
or that obliquity of soul, which exults in the humiliation or ruin of every thing 
of a superior mould. Far bo it from mo to question tho motives of the high- 
minded persons, who so vigorously strove to crush the harassed and broken-heart¬ 
ed Edmund Kean. An imperious sen so of duty, doubtless, could alone have actu¬ 
ated them to take a part so repugnant to the kindly feelings of their nature. 
Never, however, w T cro efforts so unsuccessful, with intentions so laudable. 
Kean triumphed—and became a greater favourito than ever with the patrons of 
the drama, in New-York. On the Wednesday after his first appearance, an 
address with his signature appeared in all the daily papers. 

On the evening of that day, Kean played Othello. The house was crowded, as 
in the former instance. Multitudes assembled around the theatre aa early as 
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four o’clock, and continued increasing until six, when the rush into the house 
was tremendous, leaving disappointed thousands outside. The music com¬ 
menced with “ Hail Columbia,” and was followed by “ Yankee Doodle.” Some 
slight tumult occurred in the upper boxes, and there was a little speechifying. 
The play proceeded, and when Keen made his appearance, the applause was 
universal. Ilis inimitable representation of the Moor, on that night, was wit¬ 
nessed with intense interest and undivided attention. Those who had bo disin¬ 
terestedly undertaken the guardianship of the public morals from the contagion 
of Kean’s example, pacilically withdrew at an earl}' hour—and Kean was never 
annoyed on the boards of the Xew-York theatre on any subsequent occasion. 
Those incomparable powers, which had commanded the admiration of the most 
distinguished men of tho ago, were displayed with surpassing vigour, in all his 
performances during this engagement. He seemed 1o have inhaled fresh inspira¬ 
tion and to have quickened by renovated faculties, uliter the ordeal through which 
ho had thus triumphantly escaped. 

Notwithstanding that tho habits and pursuits of Kean rendered him unfit for 
tho enjoyments of domestic life, he still retained an ardent affection for his wfife 
and child. Such was tho fatal inconsistency of his character, that ho was at 
tho same time an affectionate and a faithless husband. In his wildest fooleries, 
he evinced unshaken respect for his wife. During his intimacy with Mrs. Cox, 
in one of those letters, abounding with ridiculous sentiments and epithets, ho 
says—“There is one.point on which I am firm; that is, my duty to my family ; 
after that, I am yours.” This was not bad for the lover of another man’s wife, 
who, in tho ardour of his passion, poetically styled himself “ Little Hreeches.” 
He made it a rule, at that time, from which ho never deviated, to give Mrs. Kean 
tho whole of tho London receipts, while ho had to go through the country 
(luring what is termed the summer campaign, to supply tho demands of Mrs. 
Cox, and to pay for the education of her son at Oxford. No man should 
attempt tho justification of Kean’s guilt, or allude to his conduct without de¬ 
nouncing it; but, in justice to the memory of one, illustrious in his calling, I 
cannot forbear from observing, that I had an opportunity of perusing numerous 
papers and letters submittod to me by Mr. Kean himself, and I feel convinced 
that he was less culpable than his paramour; and with respect to the letter 
which it was said he so treacherously wrote to her husband, 1 have reason for 
confidently asserting, that it was dictated by tho lady herself. Kean assured ine 
of this, in the most solemn manner, enjoining me, however, not to mako any 
public use of tins information at that time ; and many circumstances afterward 
occurred which contributed to confirm its truth. I do not pretend to account 
for her motives in committing this douhlo treachery; but that she wrote the 
letter is certain. I also Baw many of her letters, written on various occasions, 
though only on one subject, which Kean was generous enough never to have 
employed in palliation of his offence. 

On one occasion, I recollect, while speaking of this unhappy affair, and of the 
wrongs his wife had suffered, ho sobbed aloud, like a child, and assured me of 
his sincerity, by saying, “I am not active; now.” 

Indeed lie was emphatically unhappy, and exemplified, in his conversation and 
demeanor, tho great truth, that vice and misery aro synonymous—that there 
can bo no departure from the path of rectitude without a proportionate forfeit¬ 
ure of happiness, and that to bo habitually vicious, is to bo ’* bitually and ine¬ 
vitably wretched. * 

After having visited the principal cities and towns in the United States, he 
wont to Canada, where ho was received with enthusiasm. During his visit, he 
was adopted, with tho usual formalities, by an Indian tribe, in tho neighbourhood 
of Quebec. On his return, ho put on his Indian costume, and performed tho 
war-danco with the precise, gesture and manner of the Indians, and with admi¬ 
rable agility. Mr. Grattan informs us, that Kean was insane during his so 
iourn with this Indian tribe. It is not a liitle extraordinary, that he never al¬ 
luded to that circumstance when ho returned to New York. I saw him daily 
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after his return; and, although he minutely detailed the incidents of his inter* 
course with tho Indians, ho never hinted at his recent insanity, of which he had 
not tho slightest trace in his countenance or demeanor. 

At the close of his engagement at the Park Theatre, after his return from Ca¬ 
nada, it was hiB intention to make a professional visit to New-Orleans. I 
believe he engaged his passage, and made many arrangements for his departure 
to that city. But the death of Talma was announced, and his resolution sudden¬ 
ly changed. He felt deep grief—ho Wept bitterly over the memory of that illuf. 
trious actor and scholar: he recalled their intimacy in London—the attentions 
of Talma in Paris—and, above all, he deplored the loss which the drama had 
thus endured. Soon after this, he embarked for London, and I have never seen 
him since. When I was in England, a few months ago, I purposed paying my 
friend a visit, who, with all his faults, was very dear to me. I respected him for 
his genius, and loved him for the goodness of his heart. I found, however, ho 
was sunk in continual, hopeless excess, and, as I could do no good by becoming 
a witness to his shame, I thought it best not to visit him. 

Of Kean’s origin, a great deal has been said and written: but I have not seen 
any thing satisfactory on tho subject. It would be difficult to reconcile tho 
various accounts of his early years with his own positive assertions, that he was 
the son of the Duke of Norfolk and Miss Tidswell, whom he called his aunt. In 
speaking of his birth and origin, ho mentioned several circumstances calculated 
to confirm his pretensions. lie distinctly recollected the frequent visits of tho 
Duke to Miss Tidswell, during the entire time that he was under that lady’s 
care,—of his having been caressed by his Grace with a tenderness that could bo 
nothing less than parental, and of having received in the early part of his life 
many substantial proofs of the deep interest which the Duke felt in his welfare. 
He was placed on board a man-of-war as midshipman, at the age of eleven years; 
after filling his station for a few days he ran away, and was afterwards sent to 
Eton, where he remained, at tho Duke of Norfolk’s expense, for two years. His 
truant habits now revived: he abandoned Eton, joined a company of wretched 
strollers, and forever forfeited tho patronage of tho Duke. 

In this account of his origin and early years, Keau evidently felt pride—pride 
in being considered tho spurious offspring of a noble, rather than the legitimate 
son of a tailor. We have no proof to corroborate his own assertions on this sub¬ 
ject; and if they are to bo relied on, it must be admitted that the circumstances 
to wh»ch he referred, were strong evidence in his favour. On the other hand 
it is .strange, if the noble person alluded to believed ho was tho parent of our 
actor, that he should, after ho left Eton, have altogether withdrawn his counte¬ 
nance, without making any effort to rescue him from the degradation which ap¬ 
peared to await him; and, that subsequently, when Kean attained so exalted an 
eminence in tho drama, tho Duke should have avoided all intercourse with a 
son, whom he so tenderly loved in early years, and whose genius would have 
conferred honour ever on the ancient lino of tho Howards. Kean’s solicitude 
to establish his patrician origin, accorded with his political predilections; for, 
like Cooke and all other men of great undisciplined imaginative powers, he pre¬ 
ferred the solemn plausibilities of aristocratic distinctions and display, to the 
less splendid, but more substantial attributes of republican institutions. Such 
men forgot tho ir : n purpose of the social state, which is, not magnificence or 
even refinement, l*'. to afford all men as equal a participation as is practicable 
in the real benefits, which laws and governments aro capable of conferring. Re¬ 
finement in social intercourse, certainly, instead of being discountenanced should 
he encouraged, but not by impairing, in the least degree, the more essential ob¬ 
jects of society—not by establishing an order in tho state, elevated to an inac¬ 
cessible height above tho mass of their fellow men. Kean was of opinion that 
intellectual excellence of any kind could not flow from a plebeian source; and he 
very consistently persuaded himself, and tried to persuade others, that his descent 
could be traced to England’s noblest lineage, yet not by a genuine track. 

Although he had a profound respect for his profession, he thought with ine« 
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fable horror of the fatigues and indignity to which it exposed him. He united 
the pride and the indolence of genius. He could not think of the precarious 
tenuro of an actor’s fame, without tho deepest humiliation; and unceasingly 
felt what, it is said, Garrick once betrayed, on being first seen by Johnson be¬ 
hind the scenes, docked in the mimic trappings of royalty,—shame, that he 
should be at the mercy of the multitude; that his glory should depend on the 
caprice of that most flooring of shadows, popular favour, and that his fortunes 
should be subjected to the malignity or ignorance of the vulgar, of high or low 
degree. 

He had no very exalted opinion of the existing state of the drama. He 
thought taste and nature were violated in the exhibitions, to which the sta^e has 
been for some years past abandoned; and that in the few efforts attempted In the 
regular drama, rant was too frequently substituted for a judicious delineation of 
character. He spoke of Cooke, Mrs. Siddons, and Miss O’Neil, with veneration 
and delight. In his opinion, Cooke had nover been excelled: with the most 
correct conception and happiest discrimination, he combined a power of execu¬ 
tion, which gave him irresistible control over tho human heart. He was at a loss, 
whether he should give the palin to Mrs. Siddons or Miss O’Neil—his admira¬ 
tion for both was so nearly balanced; but he agreed with the writer (who only 
•aw Mrs. Siddons once on her re-appearance at Covent Garden, in 1821, for tho 
benefit of Mr. Charles Kemble,) that Mrs. Siddons possessed more power in por¬ 
traying the vehement, and Miss O’Neil, the tender and pathetic, emotions. His 
style of acting did not differ more from that of John Kemble, than did his theo¬ 
retical opinions from those of that great ornament of the stage. He thought, 
that Kemble’s performances were very splendid specimens oi improved elocu¬ 
tion, but not personations of character. I believe this was his sincere opinion, 
and that his decision was in no wise influenced by jealousy or professional 
rivalry. That a person so long master of tho stage, should have had no merit 
but that of faultless cadence and correct jesturo, or costume, is very improbable: 
—from what I have heard of Kemble’s stylo, it must have been fonnal and ela¬ 
borate, but was sustained also by natural endowments. He only adopted me¬ 
thods and appliances, not elastic enough for the freo and impatient aspirations 
of a more lively genius. Cooke and Kemble afforded Kean convenient specimens 
for illustrating his own theory of tho art. Cooke was a perfect actor—Kemble 
a very indifferent one—the one had spirit and genius—the other would have been 
a good teacher of elocution, and no more. 

Moore in his life of Sheridan, observes, “that there was indeed something mys¬ 
terious about all his acquisitions, whether in love, in learning, in wit, or in 
wealth. How or when his stock of knowledge was laid in, nobody knew, it 
was as much a matter of marvel to those who never saw him read, as the exist¬ 
ence of the chameleon has been to those who fancied it never ate.” It would 
have been equaljy difficult to account for Kean’s acquisitions in learning, did I 
not frequently detect him in the act of making those acquisitions at a time when 
he was least obnoxious to suspicion on that score. As he was always at home 
to me, and often desired the servant to show me into his bed-room, I have found 
him frequently in bed, with works of history, philosophy, and general literature 
strewed carelessly over the coverlet. I expected to see him engaged in produc¬ 
tions more immediately connected with his profession, but I do not recollect hav¬ 
ing ever seen in his hands even any of Shakspearc’s plays. It is probable that 
he devoted himself to reading of the latter descript ion at a mbre early period of 
his life, and thought, that he had exhausted the great fountain of dramatic lore, 
by the copious draughts of former years. Of works of criticism he was particu¬ 
larly fond, and he was, for a considerable time, diligently engaged in Kaime’s 
Elements. He seldom, if at all, wrote for the public eye ; and if those addresses 
which he delivered on the stage, and published in t he newspapers, were composed 
by him, the less he inflicted on the world in that way, tho better for his own 
fame. Although he could boast of quite as large a share of learning, he had 
oat as much facility in communicating his thoughts, as his predecessor, Garrick* 
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I will not attempt in these pagos to relate the numerous anecdotes told by 
Kean of his theatrical contemporaries. He frequently mentioned Elliston; ana 
if not with reverence, he always spoke with gratitude, of that singular person. 
Elliston’s maledictions against the periodical press wore in tho most approved 
style of familiar anathema; his method in this way would have served admirably 
as a manual for “ cursing made easy” to gentlomcn desirous of excelling in that 
accomplishment. Whenever any thing unfriendly to him or his theatre appear¬ 
ed in tho newspapers, he generally spoke of it in tho green room. Kean 
grave us good imitations of his manner—“ that and that for the newspapers, 
(snapping his fingers,) we are all friends and I may therefore say, that the great¬ 
est curse upon a theatre, in my opinion, is the damnable public press.” Tho 
Times particularly excited his ire—“ full of morality, personality, and advertise¬ 
ments, sending its raw critics to my establishment to see my plays for nothing, 
and then do the malicious at a guinea a week.” On relating this anecdote, 
Kean remarked that this was a liberal price for doing the malicious. For, poor 
fellow, many along year, ho had to do tho heroic, the pathetic, the eccentric, tho 
sentimental, the genteel, tho droll, and the jack-pudding, for much less than a 
guinea a week. Garrick did not possess greater versatility of dramatic talent 
than Edmund Kean. Whoever saw him in Richard the Third, Reuben Glenroy, 
and Harlequin will readily concede this. His Reuben was a mild and beautiful 
delineation. W r ho could think that tho same man represented, beyond all com¬ 
petition, tho sanguinary and ambitious Richard—the treacherous brother—the 
bold usurper—and the relentless foe ? 

The formidable obstacles and annoyances which he encountered after his en¬ 
gagement with Mr. Arnold, and during his first rehearsals at Drury Lane, were 
topics of frequent conversation. The contempt with which ho was treated, and 
the bitter insults ho received, threw him into despair, and he determined on com¬ 
mitting suicide. He walked one dark gloomy night to Westminister bridge to 
carry this dreadful resolution into effect; but some occurrence which has cscap. 
ed my recollection, interposed; and in a fjw nights after, he stood forth— tho 
first actor in Britain—crowned with honour; surrounded by admirers; and fawned 
on by those very men, w ho had before treated him with such shameful illiber- 
ality. He told mo that nearly all tho members of tho Drury Lane Committee 
were doubtful of his success, and w r ero continually postponing the time for his 
appearance, until at length the delay and the suspense became insupportable. 

Although an egotist, he was not vain. He spoko frequently of himself, but 
with as much freedom and impartiality as of a stranger. Ho would criticise his 
own character, and even his professional qualifications, with severity. It would 
be doing his memory great injustice, to say, that this eminent and highly gifted 
individual formed an exaggerated estimate of his merits. He always said there 
was nothing more difficult than for a vain man to be a gentleman ; and nqthing 
is more true. No one more abhorred that most prevalent and most odious habit 
—the habit of talking in company of one’s self—or one’s family. There 
is not a more infallible mark of the beast—vulgarity. For, he who endeavours 
to inspire you with a lofty opinion of his own importance, is at the same time re¬ 
flecting on yours. In conversation no man can exalt himself, save at the expense 
of the self respect of his hearers ;—precisely one of the evils of social intercourse, 
which the laws of good breeding are especially designed to avoid. How easy it 
is to perceive, therefore, that the indulgence of any selfishness, either in word or 
deed, is incompatible w r ith the character of a gentleman. 

Kean did not want shrewdness. I recollect one evening, a young man with 
rather a genteel exterior (who had just arrived,) w’as introduced to him, whose 
address and conversation, however, did not fulfil the expectations which hi* 
appearance and air of self-possession led us to entertain. During the conversa¬ 
tion, this visitor informed the company, that lie was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin—a university celebrated for the solidity and elegance of the attainment* 
acquired there. Kean gave him a penetrating look ; and, departing from his 
Usual good manners, took no pains to conceal his incredulity. The wi-disant 
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student of Trinity College was evidently confused, and we afterwards discovered, 
that he was a person of the lower classes of Irish society, that he had never be¬ 
longed to the university, in any capacity; and that his opportunities for improve¬ 
ment were as few, as his origin was humble. 

Mr. Kean had quite a predilection for a monkish life, if we can rely on some 
sentiments ho occasionally expressed on that subject. lie never forgot the kind 
treatment he once received from the monks of the convent of St. Bernard. While 
travelling on the continent of Europe, he proceeded from Paris to Secherin, a 
delightful spot close to the lake of Geneva,and thence to Mount Blanc, and to 
the convent of St. Bernard, where he and his fellow travellers were entertained 
most hospitably for a day and night. Mr. Kean, having noticed an old spinnet 
in one of the dormitories of the convent, opened it, and played some little airs, 
which he at the same time sang. This seemed to afTord great gratification to the 
friar and fathers, who pressed him to prolong his visit; but he was anxious to 
return to Paris, in order to renew his intimacy with Talma. This was the op¬ 
portunity, of which the illustrious tragedian of France availed himself to pay the 
English actor every attention that affection and esteem could suggest. Talma 
also performed for him his principal character, of which Kean had heard so much, 
and which ho had been long desirous to see. 

Of the few persons of w hom he spoke, or had reason to speak in kind terms, 
were Stephen Kemble, Dr. Francis of this city, and Mr. Simpson, manager of the 
Park Theatre. When the first w r as manager of Drury Lane, he not only treated 
Kean with that integrity for w’hich he and his family have been as much distin. 
guished as for their talents, but ho evinced a liberality, and a paternal lenity 
lor his errors, which made a deep impression on his heart. 

Amongst the low T cr animals he had but one favourite ; and that was a singu¬ 
lar kind of pet—being no less than a lion, which he had domrulicatcd. in his 
house in London. Ho spoke alfoctionately of this favourite. The animal was 
perfectly tame, perhaps a tamer lion than his master. 

Kean’s constancy to port was immoveable; in this respect, at loast, he did not 
divide his favours; and ho rofused, with admirable resolution, to partako of 
other intoxicating draughts. I never saw him drink any thing else, but he com¬ 
pensated for his neglect of every other wine, by his frequent attentions to port. 
In a climate like this, it is the most poisonous of the wines, and nearly as much 
so as brandy. 

After one of his engagements hero, I called to see him, and was informed by 
his servant, that he w r as missing; and that he had been in sovcral places in search 
of him, without success. The man appeared quite alarmed, and for several suc¬ 
cessive days an active search was made by many of his friends. Wo despaired of 
ever seeing him again ;—having supposed that ho had fallen over a wharf, or had 
been entrapped and murdered^in some den of infamy. At the expiration of ten 
days, however, he made his appearance; but I never learned where or how ho 
had passed his time. It was one of those aberrations in which he occasionally 
indulged, and which habit appeared to render necessary to his existence, although 
evidently destroying it apaco. 

I have before mentioned that Kcin’s political opinions wore on the side of 
monarchy and aristocracy. But with regard to the state of society and manners 
in this country ho had no prejudices ; on the contrary, he contemplated the social 
condition of this community wutli an impartial and ahlo eye. Differing from 
many of his countrymen, he entered into no crude judgments of men and things; 
assumed no insolent airs of superiority; never ventured, with disgusting dogma, 
tism, to pronounce on institutions which he did not understand; nor did he sneer, 
with the self-sufficiency peculiar to British travellers in America, at custom® 
which differ in some respects from those of the parish in w hich lie happened to 
be born. He always did justice to this country, and spoko of its people with that 
respect which they deserve, and the grat itiulo which ho so emphatically owed them. 
It is well known that generosity was a distinguishing feature of Kean’s character; 
and his conduct on one occasion should never be forgotten by the writer of these 
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passages. At the period of the actor’s second visit to America, I had the con* 
trol of a paper, which, though principally devoted to the politics of a country 
endeared to a numerous class of adopted citizens, was a good deal occupied with 
dramatic criticism. The piper referred to, advocated perhaps too ardently, the pro¬ 
priety of Kean’s favourable reception in New-York. In this I had the misfortune of 
being opposed with equal warmth and sincerity by other papers. A very foolish 
attack on the Editor of one of those journals appeared in the publication of which 
I had control, and although I did not write it, nor did I even know of its insertion 
until the number in which it appeared was published, I was very properly made 
responsible for my neglect, and was technically guilty of a libel. Koan, when ho 
heard that legal proceedings were commenced against me, thinking the matter 
would involve me in serious embarrassment and expense, requested, as he was the 
cause of this trouble, that lie should be permitted to bear the charges of the prose* 
cution, and for this purpose offered to place a considerable sum at my disposal. 
This of course, I respectfully and gratefully declined, but it made a deep impres¬ 
sion on my mind at the time, nevor, I hopo, to bo effaced. 

Very few, I believe, ever hoard Kean read or recite in private. He was so 
kind as to entertain me in this way. His delivery of the Lord’s Prayer was ini¬ 
mitable—was affecting in the highest degree. Appearing to be imbued with the 
spirit of that Divine composition, he delivered it with a distinctness of enuncia¬ 
tion—a devotional fervour, which I have never heard equalled ; and for the time, 
he appeared to be under the influence of the sacred thoughts, which it is so well 
calculated to impart. 

Although his address was perfectly easy and graceful; although ho mingled a 
good deal in society of every grade, and was continually before the public eye in 
a most prominent and conspicuous position, ho was diffident and retiring in hia 
manners. This, together with his diminutive form, would prevent a stranger 
from suspecting that he was tho possessor of any extraordinary qualities, until ha 
began to talk, and then no one could behold his noble eye, and hear his intclli. 
gent and often brilliant conversation, without speedily perceiving and confessing 
the presence of a son of genius. It is a mistake to suppose that Kean was 
destitute of literary acquirements. He w r as well read in history and in the British 
classics, and could boast of as accurate a knowledge of tho Latin language and 
the literature it contains, as any man can, ten years after he leaves College, 
unless he becomes a professor, a fellow, or a genuine and legitimately manufactu¬ 
red L. L. D. 

During his sojourn here, I maintained a constant and an intimate in¬ 
tercourse with him. To me his intercourse was not uniformly agreeable; 
on the contrary, there was much in it to excite pily, surprise and disgust. Yet, 
though it required firmness, and occasionally self-control, to defend myself 
against tho temptations to w hich every one associating with Kean was exposed, 
•n the whole, I found his society interesting and even instructive. I recur to 
it with exceeding pleasure; it has left impressions on my mind never to be 
effaced ; it afforded me an opportunity of estimating a character of very pecu¬ 
liar formation—of great renown ; and I cannot recall to my recollection this 
intimacy with Edmund Kean, notwithstanding his fatal errors, without render, 
ing to his memory the tribute ofafl’ection and esteem. 

From the preceding reminiscences, scanty as they are, thero can bo no difficul¬ 
ty in eliciting a correct judgment of Kean’s character. In his moral organiza¬ 
tion, mingled w r ith benevolent and virtuous dispositions, we discover the alloy 
of the strongest passions: and those passions, in the absence of all restraint, ob¬ 
tained the mastery, without altogether expelling the better ingredients of hia 
nature. Had ho tho advantages of early moral training, his imperfections would 
havo been few. Deprived in boyhood of parental protection, shut out from all 
the benefits of the domestic relations, to herd, a houseless wanderer, with mounto. 
banks and jugglers, where was ho to receive moral impressions or intellectual 
culture ? Of the later, however, he certainly obtained a considerable share in ma¬ 
ture life, by the spontaneous, unaided effortii of his vigorous and transcendent 
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genius. For the other kind of improvement the period had el&peed:—the sea. 
son of youth, when the mind possesses the requisite flexibility for moral impres¬ 
sions, presented to him nothing, but the most dangerous examples, the most 
revolting habits, and opportunities of indulging with impunity, instincts, which 
required rigid and vigilant control. But if lie had many frailties, he had many 
virtues; ana when his transgressions shall have been forgotten; when the world wih 
regard him merely as a great actor; his name will be cherished and his memory 
revered, conjointly with that of the poet, of whose unrivalled conceptions, more 
especially, he was a faithful expositor. For, although the professors of the 
histrionick art leave no durable memorials of their excellence, it is to be hoped 
that the works of the immortal dramatist will afford to those who, in illustrating 
him, have been awakened by his genius, a monument by which the frm* of au» 
thor and actor may be alike preserved. 


THE SPARTAN MOTHER. 


Fspy&i $ /Laxtiatfiovta, AtwUov tov vloii avrrjc ixl arparelav woptvoftirm rJfr kmwiia 

Iwtjtiovca, tTirtr. '"’H rati ray, ’/} fcrl rafira.— StobaeUS. vii. p. 88. 


The Spartan mother, stood beside 
Her mounted warrior-son, 

While legions of old Sparta’s pride 
Pressed by them, one by one. 

She gazed upon the martial host* 

And gazed upon her boy. 

And proudly, and triumphantly, 

She spake her spirit’s joy.— 

M Now, go thou forth, amid the throng. 
That seek for Sparta’s right, 

And bear thy mother’s heart along. 

To cheer thee in the fight. 

Rejoic’d am I, that thou art mine, 

And that thou art among 
The gallant souls around thee— 

The fearless, and the young! 

Hark! hear*st thou not the trump of war t 
Away !—away!—for thee, 

Whil’st thou art in the fight afar, 

My orisons shall be. 
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And if thou com’st without alloy. 
From amid’st the strife of men, 
Ohl haste thee to thy mother, boy. 
And she shall bless thee then. 


But if the foe do conquer. 

Yet fly thou not,—nor yield, 

Nor comp thou to thy mother more, 
Unless upon thy shield.”—, 

The noble youth departed. 

While vigour in his eye 
Bespoke the lofty hearted, 

That might not shrink to die. 


And hopefully, and proudly. 

On that heroic day. 

Went the battle hosts of Sparta, 

To the battle field away. 

The clash of arms, was loud, and long. 
On Leuctra’s gory plain; 

And many a proud heart, sank among, 
The wounded and the slain. 


The charge—the storm—the sabre thrust— 
The fury and the shout— 

The death-woutid, and the purple stream 
Of hot blood oozing out.— 

Thus wildly raged the fierce affray. 

Till thousands were at peace, 

Mid’st the sound of drum, and battle cry,— 
For Glory and for Greece. 


The hero-boy, in valour came, 

The rush—the shock—the blow, 
Of sword and spear, he heeded not. 
But mingled with the foe. 

And, when the weary conflict ceased 
Upon the crimson’d field, 

The Spartan mother wept not,— 

He came upon his shield. 


0 
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A TRIP FROM NASHVILLE TO RED RIVER, (Louisiana.) 

BY MICIIAEL FLINT, ESQ. 

N, 

• Nashville, [August 29M, 183—«. 

Dear Brother— * " ^ * 

H, “\ v 

At the close of my last, I promised to write you a^ain from Nash¬ 
ville. Me void , fulfil ing my promise, I mentioned, that I had flat¬ 
tered myself with the hope of meeting a certain far-famed, fair Miss 
H. I am by no means adroit at management, but for this once I 
attained my purpose. I was invited to dine at the house of Col. F. f 
the day before yesterday. The belle in question was there. You may 
suppose, that I put in requisition all my ’ esprit, (if you do not compre¬ 
hend, look in the French dictionary for the meaning;) and she talked 
not like a book only, but a library; and sang and played not like a 
posse of angels—but like # # help, ye Nine, for I have no adequate 
comparison! After two hours past, in this fair presence on rail-cars, 
I returned with my head running almost uncomfortably upon this 
new acquaintance. I had the further pleasure to be invited to tea in 
the evening at her father’s, where was assembled a coterie of gentle¬ 
men and ladies of this place, brilliant and pleasant in no common 
degree. I found her intelligent and accomplished; and, if a little 
hurt with the temptation of man-worship, few ladies will pray not to 
be led into that temptation. She has been a star at Washington, 
Saratoga, and elsewhere, and, like Kate Jvarney, ‘ has mischief in 
every dimple.’ 

Yesterday, a gentleman was shown into my room, who introduced 
himself to me as Dr. B. He travelled with our father in 1825, when 
he made his first journey from the West to New-England, and of 
course recommended himself to me by recurring to the acquaintance 
with affectionate remembrance of him. I rode with him to his pretty 
place, a mile from the town. His spirited and intelligent wife was a 
Miss S. F., of Andover, a pupil of our father’s in the by-gone days. 
They seem delightfully situated in the charge of a seminary, an esta¬ 
blishment of their.own, of which most of the pupils are their boarders. 
Some of these fair flowers, training to the wall, are pretty, and nearly 
grown. I dare say, tlfttv have a thing or two in their heads, beside 
arithmetic and grammarvS^Vhat, with the kindness of my host and 
these girls, and the quiet and jftaptty place, my time sped again at the 
rate of rail-car travel. I returned to town in time to dress for an 
evening party at Mr. F’s. He is, you are aware, a western litterateur 
of no common order. A studious, amiable and intelligent man, mod¬ 
est and unpretending, but rich in information. He has one of the 
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largest and most select libraries, always excepting Mr. Hennen’s, of 
New-Orleans, west of the Alleghanies. As I parted from him charged 
with remembrances to our father, he begged my acceptance of a copy 
of his History of Literature, a learned and excellent work, which, to 
the disgrace of western patronage, fell dead and unhonoured from the 
press. I accepted it, only on condition, that he would receive a copy 
of my Hunter, which you know, (alas ! that 1 should say it,) as clear¬ 
ly proved by its reception the want of western taste, as the other. 
It is, 1 believe, your standing gift-book. %lt will, therefore, be no new 
thing to direct a copy to him, which you ^vill please do. An ami¬ 
able wife and pretty daughter, were all of his family, that I saw; 
and their minds seemed imbued with his literary taste and love of 
reading. 

I also spent an evening with Mr. Hunt, the accomplished editor of 
the Banner, where was a considerable collection of gentlemen, most 
of whom appeared to be persons of reading and reflection. Among 
them was your correspondent, Mr. E. I should think him the cleverest 
and least Jewish of booksellers. Mr. Hunt is deemed a man of un¬ 
common literary acquirements, but he seemed too cold and cautious 
for me. We were to have left this place early this morning. But 
a change in the stage route, of which we were not advertised until 
late last evening, postponed our departure till to-morrow after mid¬ 
night. To-day (Sunday) I went with Mr. Parsons and Worthington 
to the Episcopal Church. The Rev. Dr. Miller preached a Bible So¬ 
ciety sermon, and quoted, beside various other authors, liberally from 
the 4 Recollections of the Last Ten Years.’ You may imagine, that I 
was startled at an authority so unexpected, and that I was obliged to 
exert an effort not to show consciousness. 1 have been uniformly 
pleased with the people I have met; I have received nothing but po¬ 
liteness and attention, since I have been here. We did not ride out 
to the Hermitage, as we had intended, General Jackson being in town 
yesterday, and having taken lodgings at this house. I was favored 
with the common courtesy of an introduction. It certainly created a 
singular sensation, to find myself from a remote stream of the far west, 
in presence of the President of the limited States; and you may judge 
of the curiosity with which I fixed my eyes on his time, care, and 
weather-worn countenance, as he was addressing one of the gentle¬ 
men of our company. I reflected upon the vicissitudes and incidents 
of his wonderful career, and the million concurrents in the lottery of 
fortune, that had selected him for his office from twelve millions of 
freemen. Was it, indeed, this gray old gentleman, mingling in un¬ 
distinguished intercourse with the people about him, that represented 
the majesty of our great country ? My thoughts then presented the 
spectacle in another aspect. Our institutions appeared before me in 
a dignity and grandeur, in which all personal distinction was 
merged and lost; and this senior, of moaners so plain ai d simple, 
might represent this majesty as well"aS another. He is engaged in 
negotiations with the Indians, to induce them quietly to depart beyond 
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the Mississippi. Excuse this unimportant verbiage. It is pleasant 
to me, for it aids me to pass my time among strangers, and brings 
me in contact (ideally) with those I love. If I were to give you on 
paper the deep things that are in my heart’s depths, your business- 
spirit would criticise me, as going wild. I have thus far, said my 
journey. In my next from Memphis, on the shores of our old friend, 
the Mississippi, I will sing it. 


Memphis, Sept. 3, 183*—. 

Dear Brother— 

I left off at Nashville, and now I begin 
At the city of Memphis, at Christien’s inn; 

Of the dozen small towns, I’ve pass’d through, between ’em, 

I’ve little to say, except that I’ve seen them. 

But the roads and the dust! may the Lord in his wrath 
Make my enemies travel o’er just such a path ; 

Till in oust they repent, make me proper amends, 

And receive, by immersion, the baptism of friends. 

Fve been jolted, and melted, and squeezed in the stages, 

Among featherless bipeds of all sexes and ages, 

During three days and nights, till Pm almost a jelly, 

Like Jonah, (poor fellow,) when he left the whale’s belly. 

The broad Tennessee, rolls a fine looking stream, 

Of Ohio’s broad basin round the western extreme, 

And I find 'with surprise, that the region this w r ay, 

Is a rockless deposite of coarse sand and deep clay. 

This fact, with the shells on the hills, that exist, 

Would have finish’d a lecture, w r hich you gladly have miss’d; 

I scorned to bore you like a geologist. 

The soil is but poor, and the man, who denies it, 

Mistakes, till like me, he comes, tastes it, and trys it: 

After which, if he still in his story persists, 

He lies in his throat, and may do as he lists. 

The region, I’m speaking of now r , is here knowm 
By the name of the New Western District alone, 

And is index’d with truth in the halls of the nation 
By brisk Davy Crockett, its fair representation. 

This morning l rose from my couch rather early, 

While the skirts of the fog-cloud hung ragged and curly 
Round the trees on the hill-tops;—I wended my way 
To where the broad river in front of me lay. 
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I saw its white sand-bars, wide, naked and dry, 

Stretching round the long curves, ’till they wearied the eye, 

And the drought-shrunken stream—Ah ! how chang’d from the tide, 
That swept its brim channel in full vernal pride! 

I sat myself down just to watch the sun’s rising, 

But could not forbear, for my life, moralizing: 

4 ’Tis thus with the stream of our life,’ (I began,) 

4 Thus rolls the spring-tide of existence in man ; 

4 And the hopes and the fears of his full swelling breast 
4 Are thus borne to the sea, and the tumult’s at rest! 

4 Thus it shrinks in its autumn, and winds like a rill, 

Through the deep, empty channel, its spring waves could fill. 

Like the stream, too, it chills by degrees in its course, 

4 Till the hoar frosts of winter have frozen its source.* 

I’ve taken my breakfast, and am sit down to writing 
This sapient epistle, which my brain is inditing; 

And the reason, I’m penning my letter in rhyme, 

Is simply, it helps me to kill off my time; 

For this Time , (so precious in many a case,) 

Is a terrible bore, when out of its place ; 

And I’m sadly afraid, Fortune’s brought me to anchor, 

For a period so long, that I scarcely shall thank her. 

The thick coming steam boats, that so lately abounded. 

Are all cabled in harbors, or on dry sand-bars grounded; 

And the flat boats themselves, with their pace of snail, sneak 
Down the river, like spies, once or twice in a week. 

Then patience, and shuffle the cards ! it is best, 

That my temper should be tried by this horrible test. 

They talk of a week; even ten days or more, 

To be kept here at Memphis. What a terrible bore! 

But hark ! I hear the dinner bell.—It rings no sad, funereal knell. 
But with its merry, rapid jerk, betokens none, but cheerful work. 

I gaily throw aside my pen, and take my place with hungry men, 
Where clattering knives and forks will chime, in music suited to the 
time; 

And when I shall have play’d my part, midst chickens, steaks, roast- 
beef and tart, 

I’ll to the couch and steal a nap on gentle slumber’s downy lap. 

And when refresh’d, I may again—Resume this wild and wayward 
strain, 

Which helps my weary thoughts to chase the drowsy horrors of this 
place. 

— Tis three P. M. my nap and dinner done, and these immortal rhymes 
once more begun. 

I’ve found one man, with whom 1 am acquainted, 

A genuine clever fellow, too, as e’er was sainted; 

King David is he bright, in the long scroll, 

Which kind postmasters make, in mercy to the soul 
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Of dying letters, giving season for repentance, 

Ere yet, for dead, they are forever sent hence. 

He, whilom, was call’d saint in our wild place, 

Then destitute of every spark of grace, 

But now reform’d, a home for steady men, 

Such as Saint David King was even then— 

A man of taste withal, for he hath written you 
To send him here your W. M. Review. 

Be sure to send; for nought but some dire casualty 
Will hinder him from paying with punctuality. 

*Tis fifteen miles out in the woods from here, 

To where Miss Fanny Wright began to clear; 

She call’d her place by the classic name 4 Nashobcr,’ 

And Ji ere \\ ith Madame Trollope ’gan to splash. O ba ! 
Her negro bleaching is forgot, like last week’s thunder, 
Debts, poor acquaintances, or any dry dock’d wonder. 
Dear l )rot her, pardon me this doggrel letter, 

(Which has amus’d me more than would abetter) 

When I confess, that it has slain me half a day, 

Which I could not devise to kill another way. 

And yet from doggrel verse and cumbrous day 
My lonely heart retraces back its way, 

And looks intensely through the starting tears, 

On that sweet home evok’d, which re*appears. 

But the dear vision, like a mocking dream, is flown; 

And I w T ith reckless strangers am alone. 


Bay on, Flacon , Red River , La. Sept. 15, 183—. 

Dear Brother— 

Since my last from Memphis, I have returned safe to “my boundless 
contiguity of shade,” and my whispering pines. My friend’s planta¬ 
tion and cotton are all as well as I could expect. Many of the people 
have taken the long journey, during my absence, but none of our 
particular acquaintances. One more touch of my journey, and I have 
done with it. Three days after my last date at Memphis, after exhaust¬ 
ing all my patience in looking up the stream for a boat—at length 
the cry arose—a steamboat! A steamboat indeed emerged from 
behind the point, and the first that had appeared for more than thirty 
days. A crowd of passengers were waiting like myself. None of 
us wished to be purified in the purgatory of Memphis any longer. 
When at last, sure of my passage, I had stepped from the yawl into 
the steamboat, I began to reconnoitre the premises. To begin at the 
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beginning, I was on board the S. B. Oregon, old, crazy and uncom¬ 
fortable, under the most favorable circumstances, and doubly crazy 
in this low stage of the river. As a man of business, you will wish 
to know the cargo. Imprimis—in the hold, 150 tons of pig-lead for 
ballast and sobriety, and a living deck and cabin load, for the most 
part as leaden as that in the hold. When our frail boat hit a snag, 
with all this lead on board, she crippled like an old basket, and many 
a hearty laugh was cut short in the midst by this frequent occurrence. 
The deck, where I walked, was covered with chickens, male and fe¬ 
male, gobblers, and long-faced gentry, to the tune of two or three 
thousand, uproariously musical, though the voyage was not for 
their health or pleasure, or even ours, but for the gastronomy of the 
citizens of New-Orleans. Two long-sided, grim-visaged Missourians 
consorted with these tenants of the ark, as keepers and owners. 
With them were a fox and a bear. Reynard had more intellect, and 
Bruin was something more mannerly, than their associate rationals, 
who were erroneously walking about on two, instead of their four legs. 
The captain was a little, short, cross man, looking all the while with 
that particular amiability, as though he had just SAvallowed a porcu¬ 
pine, quills and all. Most of the officers had been selected from sym¬ 
pathy, and were kindred spirits. 

Now for the passengers; and oh ! genius of description, who hast 
not disdained to infuse thy inspiration into at least one member of our 
number, deign to shed some touch of thy spirit into the first-born of the 
family, in this hour of his need ! Among the first, who met me on 
board, was our common friend, J. C., whom I had overtaken by cross¬ 
ing the country. Then there was our amiable and gentlemanly 
friend, Mr. D., of New-Orleans. I found many other Louisiana ac¬ 
quaintances, who had left Cincinnati long before me, and had been 
creeping down the Mississippi with pace of snail. There was also 
Judge Bry of Washita, one of the most intelligent and interesting men 
I know, and to whom 1 feel particularly attached. There were, be¬ 
side, many agreeable and gentlemanly acquaintances from Natchi¬ 
toches. I should not forget our friend Mr. L., of Natchez, nor 
Messrs. T. and M., of that place, whose acquaintance I now made. So 
you see, I found myself at once in the midst of friends and acquaint¬ 
ances. 

Mr. M. of Natchez, excited particular interest, on the last day of our 
trip together, from a melancholy incident which I will relate. The 
preceding morning, he and his fellow passengers, from Natchez, hav¬ 
ing been absent all summer on the long journey to the east, were in¬ 
dulging themselves in the delightful anticipations of returning to their 
homes. Mr. M. had spoken with particular enthusiasm of the expect¬ 
ed pleasure of meeting his young wife and family, after his long and 
tedious journey and voyage. While his countenance still giowed 
with these visions of anticipation, we were boarded by a skiff from 
the Natchez side of the river; and the people of the skiff wholly un¬ 
conscious of the arrows they were discharging at the heart of Mr. 
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M. proceeded, in mere careless common gossip, to relate, that the young 
and fair wife of Mr. M. and his mother had both fallen victims to the 
prevalent sickness, and that the remainder of his family were all sick. 
Alas ! poor man, it was no consolation to him, that millions on this 
dark world were experiencing the same bereavements. The shaft 
from heaven had struck him. He sat him doAvn in a retired corner, 
turned away his lace, and left us to imagine his torture. He was an 
uncommonly amiable and pleasant young man, and shared the keen 
sympathy of every one of us that had a heart- 

Now for the history of two nuns. They were descending the Mis¬ 
sissippi from the convent at St. L. to the convent of O. S. and were 
sisters of the order of the ‘ Sacred Heart.’ They were evidently shy, 
and properly indisposed to make general acquaintances among such 
an assortment of passen gers, as ours. I was so fortunate as to be ex¬ 
cepted from this reserve. The younger sister was not only beautiful, 
but of buoyant cheerfulness. How such a woman, so sensitive, so 
quickly apprehensive, with feelings so ardent, an imagination so bril¬ 
liant, had come to shroud herself forever behind the veil, was more than 
my philosophy could explain. She was 22—externally accomplish¬ 
ed, and quick and just in her observations, as far as the sphere of her 
observing extended, the range of which had as yet been but narrow. 
Her remarks upon that world, of which she had seen so little, had 
all the freshness of the naif simplicity of a child. Interest was con¬ 
stantly kept alive by this curious contrast of the wisdom and high and 
pure thoughts of an angel, with the gaiety and inexperience almost 
of an infant, exciting.a smile by remarks of a child-like character at 
one moment, and the next thrilling you with profound and philosophic 
reflections. To these contrasts she added a deep and settled enthu¬ 
siasm of piety, transcending in the lustre it gave her eye, and the 
warmth of colouring it imparted to her language, any thing of the 
kind, I have seen. Laugh on now my dear brother. I hold a laugh 
to be physically and morally mechanical. Laugh with me, or at me; 
it is all one, so that you laugh. 

One evening in particular, we were sitting on the after-guard, look¬ 
ing at the stars (an equivocal occupation, saintly or lonely, as the 
case may be.) In this instance you may be sure, it was a holy astro¬ 
nomical observation. It was a delicious evening, and the stars 
were shining with unwonted brilliance I repeated the exqui¬ 
site lines from the Siege of Corinth—beginning, as you remem¬ 
ber • # 4 The sky, spread like an ocean, hung on high.’ At the close 
of my recitation, she requested me to write in her album ( instanttr) 
thoughts connected with our celestial observations. She had reaa 
* The Shoghonee Valley,’ and had there seen verses of mine, so that I 
could not deny, that I sometimes sinned in that way. I hate Album 
writing, as silly,—either the flattest imitation—the most drudging and 
long-labored impromptu —or, if really impromptu , like Halleck’s fa¬ 
mous blank-album lines. Nevertheless, the order being from a young, 
fair nun, and the subject the heavenly bodies, I felt the command im- 
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perative. That the following was, in honest truth, an impromptu , 
scrawled with a pencil, on impulse of a few minutes, I dare say, she 
conjectured, and you will, from their blank-harmlessness, admit. 

1 

It was a mild September night; 

Our bark flew swiftly down the stream, 

Each star shone forth divinely bright, 

And imag’d fair its tranquil beam 
On the smooth bosom of a tide, 

Whose glassy wave scarce seemed to glide. 

2 

I scan’d the sky; and by my side 
Stood one of those fair things of light, 

Who win our worship, love and pride; 

Whose very feebleness is might; 

Who seem like living angels, given 
To win our footsteps up to heaven. 


• Mark yon bright star’ (with uprais’d eye 
And kindling rapture she exclaim’d,) 

4 Looking from forth its throne on high 
4 On this dark world, which sin hath sham’d. 

4 Oh ’tis in Heaven ! Would I were there, 

4 Where all things pure and holy are!’ 

4 

I dar’d not breathe an answering thought, 

Which died in silence on my tongue. 

• Yes, lovely one, thy soul hath caught 

4 Gleams of that world, from whence it sprung, 

‘And, finding no communion here, 

4 Longs to soar homeward to its sphere.’ 

You will admit that my verses were sufficiently innocent both of 
sin and meaning ; but the fair nun debated, if it were right to retain 
them ; which she, however, finally did. If her superior makes an auto 
da ft of them, it will be for their poetical guilt and no other. 

But nuns, and steam boat, and babbling, and the clamor of chanti¬ 
cleer, and gobblers, have all passed away. The wind moans in the 
interminable pine-tops, and I am flat down to the daily realities of 
negroes and cotton, but not the less yours, &c. 
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3foIut ittfltou bcrstts Ivobcrt lUtmtQomcrg. 

OR A MODEST COMPARISON OF TIIE PARADISE LOST AND REGAINED, 
OF THE ONE, WITH THE MESSIAH, NOW PUBLISHED IN THE SACRED 
ANNUAL, OF THE OTHER. 

have been unduly blamed by several of our kind cor- 
respondents for the harsh censure with which we de¬ 
spatched the “ Messiah” and its author, in noticing the Sacred Annual 
last month. The decision was deliberate and deserved. But as the 
decorations of that gorgeous volume, will for a time give an extrinsic 
interest, an adventitious popularity to the poetry we so heartily de¬ 
spised—and as we of the Knickerbocker never wish our readersto take 
our reasons upon compulsion—we will devote a few pa ges to a critical 
examination of this vaunted performance. We see plainly, that as it 
cannot be much longer delayed, so it cannot be done at a more aus¬ 
picious moment than the present, when the chief specimen of that 
modern school of verse, (which seeks not less than to supplant the 
poetry of Milton, and that, by the application of the same principles 
to the Epic which have made our roads smoother, and our machinery 
more powerful than they were in his days) has been thus superbly 
put forth, with all those mechanical perfections, which so pre-emi¬ 
nently characterize our time. 

We shall do the task with becoming modesty and seriousness. Set¬ 
ting up no new principle of taste, no new rules of criticism, and for want 
of a better standard of perfection—simply keeping our eye upon—and 
directing our reader’s attention, as to a polar star, to that “ blind old 
man,” the “ Books,” of whose deathless song are to be thus clamorously 
supplanted in their immortality, by the “ Cantos,” accurately manufac¬ 
tured according to the latest principles of improved versification, by 
the young poet before us. Yes, young reader, for it is a beautiful conse¬ 
quent upon the modern discovery of the lost art of manufacturing 
epics; that the brow of the bard need not be silvered o’er with age, 
nor his mind stored with knowledge or experience to qualify him for 
the task. No “ distant ages” are required for the tedious elaboration of 
a “Poem”—and if the tyro only apply himself assiduously, he can ma¬ 
nufacture lines, as the apprentice can pins—by the gross;—furnish 
cantos, as the merchant can bales—and produce an Epic, “ warranted 
sound,” according to order. We shall commence then, with that 
modest comparison of the two poets, which the pretensions of the one, 
and the undue celebrity so unwarrantably maintained by the other for 
near two hundred years, demands at our hands. 
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It was said of Milton’s Prospectus and the argument of the Para¬ 
dise Lost, while yet that great work was in embryo, in the mind of 
its author, with a degree of apprehension naturally arising from 
the vastness and all-absorbing character of the theme, and the almost 
untried and hitherto unknown powers of the minstrel— 

“ When I beheld the Poet, blind but bold, 

In slender book his vast design unfold ; 

Messiah crowned, God’s reconciled decree, 

Rebelling angels, the Forbidden tree, 

Heaven, Hell, Earth, chaos, all; the argument, 

Held we awhile, misdoubting his intent, 

That he would ruin, (for I saw him strong) 

The sacred truths to fable and old song—” 

And, if, in our criticism of Milton, we had only reference to his subject 
and his own performance, without duly regarding the labours of 
other bards, and the common imperfections of humanity, the doubts 
and fears of Andrew Marvel (for the views just quoted are his) 
would certainly be not entirely uncalled for. The event, examined 
by such a standard, would have justified his apprehensions; for the 
Paradise Lost, labours under a vast variety of defect, as well in the de¬ 
sign as in the execution. There is gross bad taste in the frequent in¬ 
troduction of Pagan localities and images ; and the manner m which 
they are sometimes made to perform offices directly in the teeth of 
those assigned them by their respective mythologies, strikes us as be¬ 
ing sadly at variance with the most evident propriety. Nothing, in¬ 
deed, but the unrivalled and transcendent genius of the author could 
possibly have sustained him in the performance of a labour so gigan¬ 
tic as the measurement of heaven and earth, and the compassing of 
their several, and united histories. Mere smartness would have 
been laughed at—a moderate capacity, marked only by a correct taste, 
would have produced a volume of the profoundest dullness, like that 
of Blackmore—it was Milton, and Milton alone, who, in despite of a 
severe and unpersuasive style, an uneven and ungraceful rhetoric, 
and a design so ponderous, could preserve himself with eagle pinion; 
and, by flights which carried him from the lowest to the nighest 
points of eminence, at a single stretch could command the admira¬ 
tion of those, who failed any longer to behold them. 

As Mr. Montgomery, not having the fear of Milton in his eyes, has 
undertaken to travel m the same spacious and uninhabited regions, 
the doubt which was expressed in relation to the capacities of that 
great Bard, to carry him through, may not improperly be entertained 
in reference to him. It is to be regretted, for his sake, indeed, that a 
subject so immediately calculated to provoke comparison of his own, 
with the work of his predecessor, had not, of itself, produced some 
pause in his determination; and which, by enabling him to behold 
the probable consequences, would have warned him of the danger of 
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any such advantage. It is not improbable that this was the case— 
that the young aspirant for the bays did, indeed, entertain some lurk¬ 
ing notion of a rivalship ; and relying on himself and his own pow¬ 
ers—those delusive and deceitful props, of a marvellous but delightful 
self conceit—did actually propose, in the simplicity of his heart, to 
measure lances with the old veteran, and call upon him for a surren¬ 
der of those palmy honors, he had worn so proudly and so long. He 
does, to be sure, speak of himself with all due and accustomed mo¬ 
desty. He tells us, he has approached his task wuth no careless speed 
—although, it is, we believe, but a single season, if that, since his 
** Satan,” another monstrous creation, saw the light;—and, having 
informed us, that the “ praises of the Deity are the true aim of poetry, 
and to aspire after this aim can be no man’s disgrace,” he proceeds, 
in his own way, to indulge in his aspirations. We could say some¬ 
thing, by way of joining issue with our author on this particular 

S oint; but that we see no necessity to delay our attack upon the cita- 
el, in the overthrow of a few 7 isolated and ordinary outposts, we 
readily admit, that it cannot disgrace the creature to speak of the 
Creator—it cannot affect the moral character of the man to speak of 
one who is the prime source of all morality; but w r e opine, that it is the 
Poet and the poetical character w'hich is now' in question ; and, if we 
mistake not very greatly the nature of Mr. Montgomery’s aspirations for 
some seasons past, it is the bays of the bard, rather than the iron crowni 
of the martyr, for which he so religiously labours. We rather think 
that he might have glorified the Divinity to his heart’s content, and 
proved to the satisfaction of himself and all his neighbours, the ortho¬ 
dox loyalty of his opinions, without having undertaken a miserable 
version ot the New Testament, and putting it forth to the public, 
through a fashionable publisher, on the best letter press, with costly 
engravings and gorgeous binding, and with a dedication, 4 by gra¬ 
cious permission,’ to an earthly sovereign** We are not so sure that 
a proceeding like this, savours altogether of a desire to glorify the 
Redeemer, and duly to record his triumphs; particularly as Mr. 
Montgomery has done little more than versify the writings of the 
Evangelists. Something of an eye to earthly fame, and earthly 
triumph, is likely to have formed a part of the writer’s cogitations; 
and as a Poet , simply, w’e propose to estimate his pretensions, and the 
claim to public consideration, of the volume before us. 

It will be remarked that the design of Mr. Montgomery differs from 
that of Milton only in the greater comprehensiveness and vastness of 
its plan—increasing thereby not only the difficulties of composition, 
but of epic fitness and accommodation of parts. The Paradise Lost, 
simply recounted one great event in the history of God’s w’ork on earth. 
Mr. Montgomery undertakes to give us all of them—not only the 
world made, and the w r orld lost, but the world regained ; and, in the 
mean time, the history of all occurrences—the deeds and doings of all 


• The Messiah ia dedicated to the Queen of England 44 by gracious permission.* 
There, at all events, our bardling differs from Milton —He would not have done eo. 
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the Prophets, good and evil. The Paradise Lost is purely and finely 
dramatic in its character. It has its beginning, its middle, and its 
end—the parts are immediately dependent upon each other,—no actors 
unnecessary to the issue are permitted to appear, and the hero and the 
heroine continue such to the catastrophe. The design of the author 
was distinctly, and at all times before him. All events tend but to the 
single point—the fate of Adam and Eve—and the writer seldom per¬ 
mits himself to stray into the consideration of any matter not having 
this object, and which might be supposed irrelative to the proprieties 
and fitness of the main action. It is, in fact, a regular tragedy; and as 
we are told that Milton originally designed a tragedy, and not an epic, 
we are satisfied that he preserved his original distribution of the sub¬ 
ject, while changing his plan. Nor was this unreasonable. The epic 
is neither more nor less than the narrated tragedy, and is equally the 
creature of the unities—recognizing them as nothing more than rea¬ 
sonable restraints of any gross and striking violation of human proba¬ 
bilities. The same characteristics mark the Paradise Regained. It 
is singularly compact. Unnecessary details are studiously excluded, 
and the whole performance presents us with a series of well-grouped 
and striking pictures. There is no stale versification—no undignified 
clap-trap or contrivance—no labour at the construction of a book of 
certain size, and most uncertain character, at the expense of the due 
elevation and true excellence of the subject; and, however, as a compo¬ 
sition of general poetical excellence, this work may fall short of its pre¬ 
decessor, it will, on all hands, be admitted to possess, to as great, or even 
in a greater, degree, than the Paradise Lost, all the prime constituents 
of the regular drama. It has even more various action—so far as it goes 
—(though far less striking, from the unavoidable flatness and unre¬ 
lief of the theme) than the former work; and its personages possess 
more dramatic individuality. There are none of them brought in 
for mere shew—none of them who do not, to some extent, sustain 
the action. As a performance, it is entirely without the poetical 
common-place, which is so striking a feature of 41 The Messiah 
and, saving some occasional digressions into the fields of ancient 
learning—a stroll, by the way, which Milton takes with a lofty 
grace, and a stride and manner peculiarly his own—there is nothing 
in the Paradise Regained that the most relentless Procrustes, whe¬ 
ther of ancient or of modern criticism, could with justice desire, 
either to stretch or to lop away. Of this production, it may be our ‘ 
disposition to say something further, in another place, particularly, 
indeed, as we are at a loss to perceive the justice of that wholesale, 
but too commonly received, criticism, which has consigned it, seem¬ 
ingly, to a permanent, but, surely, a most undeserved degree of 
obscurity. 

The great defect of all Mr. Montgomery’s publications, without re¬ 
ference to their poetical merits, is the prime defect in the one before 
us. It is the immense ground which they cover—the vastness of 
their plan. This was the singular evil in his 44 Omnipresence of the 
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Deity.” It is difficult to discover what a man could say on such a 
theme. It is a history of the Deity and all his works—the beginning 
of time— the progress of eternity—a compassing of the worlds—that 
in which we live, and that in which we are to live—and of Heaven 
and of Hell, and “of all that in them is,’’—for they all testify to the 
Omnipresence of the Deity. This is the difficulty in the way of a 
successful poem on the subject of the “ Messiah.” It is essentially 
nndramatic in its character. It has had no beginning, that we know 
o£ and, as we are told—it can have no end. It is not an event, but a 
string of events. Such a subject can only be treated in general. A 
sonnet may comprehend the entire of Mr. Montgomery’s book. A 
sonnet has been found to do it. The birth, the destiny, the deeds 
and death of the Redeemer, are things to be sung in a single lay. 
To speak of them in detail—to undertake their history, and in verse, 
from the beginning, to what is known as the end, the mind would 
readily perceive, must, of necessity, result in some such achievement 
as that before us—namely, the production of a chronicle, in which 
all the events, however unimportant, of our Saviour’s life on earth, 
are recorded, with religious industry and exactness, and with this 
single difference from the same chronicle in the Testament, that the 
simple and unaffected language of the original has been dressed up 
with a finery and fangle which effectually destroy its primitive cha¬ 
racter. Mr. Montgomery has contented himself with versifying the 
New Testament; dividing each paragraph into lines, and where they 
were deficient in the necessary number of feet, supplying the inequa¬ 
lity with some feeble expletives.—And this he calls a Poem ! 

The doubts entertained of Milton’s success in a labour of this kind, 
should have taught the “ modern Milton,” (as our ingenuous author 
takes a becoming pleasure in being styled) some reasonable lessons 
of modesty and misgiving. Although, no doubt, a very pleasant 
thing to a young bard, to take ground, with the mighty of old song, 
it must be admitted by all, and Mr. Montgomery must have appre¬ 
hended, that such daring could only provoke comparison. Now, it 
may be, that such a consequence was not only anticipated, but actu¬ 
ally sought for, by our author; and he may have believed that even 
defeat, in such a contest, would be consecrated by the boldness of his 
adventure. This might have been the case had he made good fight. 
Had he struck but a single effectual blow—had he shot an arrow, of 
energy and aim—had he wrestled like a strong man, and held on with 
unrelaxing spirit and vigour—we might sympathise with him in his 
defeat, and give him the credit due to one who possessed the heart 
and exercised the strength of a stout manhood. He would have 
been honoured, though unfortunate, as one well meriting, though 
failing to attain, success. We regret we cannot say so much for Mr. 
Montgomery. His daring is the daring of stupidity. He rushes 
into combat without knowing his enemy—w ithout having calculated 
his own strength—without ascertaining his height or his breadth, or 
his depth—and who shall wonder that he is smitten down like an in- 
l&nt beneath the stroke of the Goliah. He takes no stand from 
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which he is not driven; and where he would handle his weapon in 
the manner of his opponent, it recoils with fearful execution upon 
his own head. 

The ground which Mr. Montgomery occupies is that which is em¬ 
ployed by Milton in both his poems—the Paradise Lost and Regain¬ 
ed. Taking the orthodox tenet that Christ was from the beginning, 
he necessarily gives his account of the infant world after the manner of 
his predecessor. He describes man’s primeval state and fall—the mys¬ 
tery of evil—the doom of death—necessity of atonement and so forth,— 
in a style and spirit, and with an adherence to text, which is perfectly or¬ 
thodox and edifying; and would not have been at all out of place in a 
summer afternoon discourse. Then we have the history of the saints 
and their deeds—the history of the twelve tribes—indeed, all the chief 
events of the Bible story, accompanied with Mr. Montgomery’s own 
running commentary over and upon them all. It may be readily con¬ 
ceived by the reader, as is certainly the case, that with such a vari¬ 
ety of topics before him, the author has done justice to none of them. 
All those fine themes for poetical illustration, which, throughout the 
first ages of the world, are so rich and abundant, are shunned and hur¬ 
ried over; and, in the monstrous volume before us, we are unable, 
after a close perusal for that purpose, to select a single fine, graphic 
picture, done to the life, and marked, either with a felicity of phrase, 
or a poetical excellence or originality of thought. All is aronish 
amplification—the merest common place, of a mechanic, in the con¬ 
struction of the poetical phraseology. The prevailing characteristic 
of the poem is its melancholy monotony—which, dressing out with a 
regularly recurring ten syllable verse, the most vague declamation, 
fatigues you by its evenness and dull placidity; until you are at length 
pleased to stumble, as you not unfrequently do, upon some such li¬ 
centious and bridle-breaking lines as the following: 

“ Of bigotry, the limitless design of Heaven.” p. 122. 

“And cloud like spires; Gennesareth’s azure mass.” p. 136. 

“ Proclaimed, or suffered, there be souls.” p. 208. 

“ The star of Jacob, prophet-like to Moses raised.” p. 232. 

How such lines as these,—some of them actually extending to seven 
feet—and there are many such in the six books before us—may bo 
read for verse, it goes beyond our capacity to determine. That they 
violate every rule of metre and metrical arrangement, it is surely un¬ 
necessary for us to assert. We presume, however, that such evasions 
of rule, having their authority, too, (sometimes, in the habit of Milton 
himself,) exhibits but a manly sort of independence of mere school 
trammels; and should rather speak for the lofty irregularity of the 
gTeat genius, who sometimes, with a consciousness of his own powers 
to soothe all again into music, calls up from his harp a mighty dis¬ 
cord, and breaks with a sudden stroke those golden strings of harmo- 
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ny which he is assured he may so readily, from his own stores, at 
any moment, re-unite. Unhappily for Mr.Montgomery, he is no ge¬ 
nius; and the discord prevails; or, if it ceases, it is only because of 
the paramount force of the poppy-fying influence, to which both, so 
legitimately belong. In the perusal of the work—a grievous task, 
surmounted only by a sheer sense of duty—we endeavoured to find 
some one passage, illustrative of one or more of those delightful le¬ 
gends, which make Bible story so highly interesting to all classes of 
readers. Surely, we thought, some one of these had been touched 
with a happy hand—the author cannot have failed entirely to describe 
to the spirit’s eye, some of those incidents which make the story of the 
infant world, a series of beautiful and natural romances. There is 
surely some fine achievement, adorning and relieving, as the gush of 
the fountain does the. limitless expanse of the desert, the interminable 
mass of solid waste here spread out before us. But in vain was our 
search. All was incoherent, sonorous and declamatory. Words—words 
—words—make up the better portion of every picture he undertakes 
to describe; and, with a feeling of regret, that one, who certainly 
possesses talent, should give himself up so entirely to flash and fury, 
we were compelled to lay down the volume despairing to find the ob¬ 
ject of our search. 

The Paradise Regained, as we have already remarked, is purely 
dramatic in its general conception. We speak not of the performance. 
It opens with the introduction of the Messiah to John the Baptist, who 
baptizes him ; and with the annunciation by the Holy Ghost, of his 
Divinity—an event which first introduces him to Satan, the true hero 
of the performance. With this the action commences. Here is ac¬ 
tion, in its legitimate sense; and it is chiefly in this particular, that 
Montgomery’s performance is lamentably deficient. Satan descends 
to Pandemomium, and a counsel of the Infernal Peerage is immedi¬ 
ately invoked. They propose their plans for the overthrow and cir¬ 
cumvention of that new enemy, from whom, according to all predic¬ 
tions, they have so much to apprehend. Satan takes the task upon 
himself and flies to its performance ; and here follows the forty day’s 
fast and temptation in the wilderness, forming the entire of Milton’s 
Poem, and furnishing, what he esteemed, a completion of the prophe¬ 
cy of God, on the subject, by the conquest over Satan of the Seed of 
the Woman—figuratively, the bruising by his heel, of the head of the 
serpent. This matter,certainly that most susceptible of poetical illustra¬ 
tion in the life of Christ, and of which Milton has, in reality, made a 
good deal, is despatched by Mr. Montgomery in the brief compassof six 
or eight pages—some hundred and twenty lines—a canto generally 
running out to about seven or eight hundred. Upon this portion of 
our author’s labours, as it comes more directly in comparison with 
those of Milton, on the same subject, we shall dwell for a moment. 
The two poems, that is to say, the fourth canto of Mr. Montgomery, 
and the Paradise Regained, open with the same events, though not 
exactly in the same manner. Milton is simple, severe, and even 
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roughly uncouth. Montgomery full of tricks, of speech, and fine 
sounds. Milton says—speaking of the thousands that flocked to the 
Baptism of John, and of Christ’s appearance— 

-“ With them came, 

From Nazareth, the son of Joseph deemed, 

To the flood Jordan, came, as then obscure, 

Unmarked, unknown : but him, the Baptist soon 
Descried, divinely warned, and witness bore 
As to his worthier, and would have resigned 
To him his heavenly office; nor was long, 

His witness unconfirmed: on him baptized, 

Heaven opened, and in likeness of a dove 
The Spirit descended”—&c. Pa. Reg. B. 1. 

This is uncoloured—undecked with ornament in the plainest manner 
of Milton—but Montgomery is rather more ambitious. Let us hear 
him describe the same event. 

“ The Lord of Life , in human weakness veiled, 

Himself presented. Round his beauteous head. 

No glory played, no godlike a ffluence shone, 

As one he came ; yet sacredly o’ erpower 1 d. 

By some deep impulse, vast and undefined , 

The crowd stood parted ; and a solemn hush , 

Like stillness o’er a forest , when th z winds 
Lie dreaming in a dead or sullen calm ,— 

The murmuring host subdue : but from thy face, 

Great Harbinger ! what recognition flash'd ! 

Then spirit-bright thy gladden d mien became; 

For He, whom prescient Heaven hnd Earth foretold, 

Before thee stood,— Salvation's Prince appear’d ; 

And this they greeting: 1 Lo ! at length, He comes ! 

Behold the Lamb of God ! O, pure above 
All beings pure, from me this rite forego, 

For I have need of thy baptizing grace, 

And comest thou to mine V Refuse me not, 

• Since thus all righteousness may be fulfill’d 
So speaking, down the bank Messiah moved 
Stood in the waters , there the rite received, 

And thence ascended, dumb with secret pray’r, 

When lo I the heavens miraculously oped , 

The dazzling concave God Himself reveal’d, 

Descending lustrous with etherial light : 

Then, dove-like , hovered o’er the Saviour’s head 
The Eternal Spirit , while a voice declared , 

Like sea and thunder when their music blends , 

* Adore him I this is my beloved Son !’ 11 Messiah, B. v. 
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We shall not ask the reader to assign a preference, or decide between 
the merits of Milton and Montgomery. The former was disposed to 
leave something to the imagination and associations of those who 
read ; while he studiously serves, in his narrative and style, all the 
severity of history, he takes care to avoid all unnecessary and unim¬ 
portant minutiae. Not so, Mr. Montgomery—his style is ridiculously 
inflated and ornate—His expletives frequent and feeble—and his de¬ 
tails fatiguingly particular. He tells us, step by step, the manner of 
the Baptism—how the Messiah went down into, and went up from, 
the water, ‘ dumb with secret pray’r and so forth ; in a style calcu¬ 
lated only to subtract from the sublimity of the event, which called 
for a description of the most simple and unstudied character. In or¬ 
der that he may have a full justice at our hands, we shall suffer him 
to speak for himself, in a Jong passage which we quote from the 
same^book, descriptive of the forty day’s temptation in the wilderness ; 
to which, as the subject is certainly a fine one, and susceptible of high 
poetical illustration, we beg the reader’s attention. 

11 Thus forty days of dire temptation leagued 
Their might hell-born , with hunger, thirst and pain, 
Meanwhile, in thankless calm the world reposed , 

Life went her rounds, and busy hearts maintain’d 
Their wonted purpose: still uprose the parent orb , 

And all the dewy ravishment of flowers 
Enkindled; day and ocean mingled smiles. 

And then, blue night with stared enchantment rose, 

While mooonlight wander’d o’er the palmy hills 
Oi green haired Palestine: and thus unmarked, 

By aught portentous , save dcmonian wiles , 

His fasting period in the desert gloom , 

Messiah braved. At length, by hunger raclid. 

And drooping , deaden'd by the scorching thirst 
Of deep exhaustion ,—round him nothing stood , 

But rocky bleakness , mountains dusk and huge, 

Or riven crags , that seem’d the wreck of worlds ! 

Where hung no leaf, nor lived one cheering tone 

Of waters, with an unappalled soul 

The Saviour paused, while arid stillness reign’d, 

And the dead air ,—how dismally intense , 

It hung and thicken'd o’er the lifeless dale /”—P. 105,6. 

Let us take breath—let us rest! What a conglomeration of sights 
and sounds! Did ever one witness such a description as we have 
here. At first, we have as fine a picture as one would desire. We 
have the “ parent orb," and all “the dewy ravishment of flowers'' and 
“day and ocean” smiling together, and “ blue night” rising with 
“ start'd enchantment," and moonlight over the palmy hills of “ green 
hair’dt' Palestine; when all at once, without any preparation, we are 
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harried by “ demonian ” wiles into “ rocky bleakness,” “ huge, dusk 
mountains,” “ riven crags,” “wrecks of worlds,” and “ arid still¬ 
ness,” and all manner of dismal associations. What kind of picture 
are we to consider this ? Does it present a single distinct or coherent 
image to the mind ? Is it not rather a gross jumble of “ sound and 
fury,” like “ an idiot’s tale,” “ signifying nothing ?” But now for the 
entrance of a new character—the first appearance of Satan. Mr. 
Montgomery brings him on strikingly, and would seem to have had 
in his eye, the dim terrors of that vague outline, which his predecessor 
describes so finely in his chef d'oeuvre, —where 

“ His head, 

The semblance of a kingly crown had on.” 

The stern Spirit, in Mr. Montgomery’s hands, comes on with no little 
noise. 


——“ Lo, from out the earth)s unfathomed deep, 

The semblance of a mighty cloud arose; 

From whence a shape of awful stature moved, 

A vast, a dim, a melancholy form! 

Upon his brow the gloom of thunder sat, 

And in the darkness of his dreadful eye, 

Lay the sheath'd lightnings of immortal ire!— 

As king of dark eternity, he faced 

The Godhead; centring in that one still glance 

The hate of Heaven and agony of Hell, 

Defiance and despair /”—Messiah, p, 106. 

There is no little pretension in this passage; but, scarcely an image 
—we might say, scarce a word of it—belongs to the gentleman who 
here makes use of it. Not a little of it is borrowed from Milton’s des¬ 
cription of the same personage; and, the Manfred of Byron, furnishes 
a glimmer or two in the completion of the shadowing. Let our 
readers turn to Milton’s graphic picture, 

-“ He, above the rest, 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower&c. &c.—Par. Lost, b. 1. 


The mind, capable of appreciating true poetry, and vivid description, 
will not be at any loss to determine which is poetry, the extract which 
we have given, or the passage to which we have referred. But, let 
us ask, why has Mr. Montgomery introduced the archangel to the 
Messiah in this guise? Was it not the aim of the evil spirit, to de¬ 
ceive, to tempt, to beguile?—and should he have chosen a sem¬ 
blance to the eye of the Messiah, calculated to provoke apprehen¬ 
sion, and induce a degree of caution, which it was his object and en¬ 
deavour to disarm % Surely, the desire of giving a startling descrip- 
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tion, has seduced our author into an utter neglect of the epic propri¬ 
eties of his narrative, and induced him to prefer sound, to sense, and 
the strut of stage action, to the even and grave grace of genuine tra¬ 
gedy. How does the Paradise Regained give this particular % Let 
the reader remark the difference of the entire passage. 


■ " ■■■■ 11 On every side beheld, 

A pathless desert, dusk with horrid shades ; 

The way he came, not having mark’d, return 
Was difficult, by human steps untrod: 

And he still on was led, but with such thoughts 
Accompanied of things past and to come, 

Lodg’d in his breast, as well might recommend, 

Such solitude before choicest society. 

Full forty days he pass’d, whether on hill, 

Sometimes; anon in shady vale, each night, 

Under the covert of some ancient oak, 

Or cedar, to defend him from the dew, 

Or harbour’d in some cave, is not reveal’d ; 

Nor tasted human food, nor hunger felt. 

Till those days ended ; hunger’d then at last 
Among wild beasts : they, at this sight, grew mild, 

Nor sleeping him, nor waking, harm’d ; his walk 
The fiery serpent fled, and noxious worm. 

The lion and fierce tiger glar’d aloof. 

But now an aged man in rural weeds. 

Following, as seemed, the quest of some stray ewe. 

Or wither’d sticks to gather, which might serve. 

Against a winter’s day, when winds blow keen, 

To warm him, wet returned from field at evo. 

He saw approach, who first with curious eye 
Perus’d him,” &c. Par. Reg. B. 1. 

This passage, though wanting in much of the peculiar melody which 
belongs to the verse of Milton, is yet a fine one ; and exhibits a gra¬ 
phic and natural picture to the eye. The close of the description is 
well conceived. 

Our limits will not permit that we should longer continjn the com¬ 
parison of parallel passages ; and we owe something of an apology 
to the admirers of the old bard, 

—— 44 Who rode sublime, 

Upon the seraph wings of ecstacy,” 

for the humiliating use, (which, in our desire to estimate correctly the 
pretensions of another) we have here made of him. We shall only 
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trespass, in a single instance more, in giving the passage from the 
4 Messiah,’ in which Satan exhibits to the former, at a glance, the 
cities and glories of the earth. We do this, as it will enable us, with¬ 
out need of excuse or justification, to select from the Paradise Re¬ 
gained—a poem whose merits are completely obscured by the supe¬ 
riority of its predecessor—and which is therefore but little read—a 
single paragraph, the exquisite beauty and melody of which, are per¬ 
haps unsurpassed in the whole compass of English poetry. We per¬ 
mit Mr. Montgomery to speak first: 

- “ Swiftly, by an airy flight, 

To Qnarantania’s unascended top, 

That crowns the wilderness with savage pomp, 

Messiah next he bore; from thence, a world 
In visionary light lay all reveal’d, 

With living splendour! — regions, thrones and climes 
Of bloom and fragrance, meadows, lakes and groves: 

And there lay cities, capped with haughty towers, 

With piles, and palaces of marble sheen. 

And domes colossal, with exulting ! flags 
Of royal conquest on their gilded spires ! 

And there were armies, thick as t rooping clouds. 

On plains assembled ;— chariot, smoke and steed. 

The pomp of death, and thunder-gloom of war ! 

Nor absent fleets within the silver bay 
Reposed, or riding o’er a gallant sea: 

All this, the world's inspirer thus evoked.— 

One vast enchantment, one enormous scene, 

Of splendour, deluging the dazzled eye, 

With mingled radiance, ’till the fancy leel'dP ’ 

Messiah, B. IV. p. 107. 


Here we have a free use, and quite enough, certainly, of what is 
styled, the • poetic diction but, there is no poetry—not an atom— 
not an item. All is words—words—words—thick 

“ As leaves in Valambrosa,” - - - 

And with as little order, method, arrangement, or device.—All is con¬ 
fusion and incoherence. The eye in vain looks for something to dwell 
upon—something to fix and examine—something to admire. How 
different is the following glorious and perfect picture, which, in the 
details of the same event, Milton makes Satan exhibit to the eye of 
the Saviour from the summit of a high mountain:— 


-“behold, 

Where on the Egean shore—a city stands. 
Built nobly, pure the air and light the soil,— 
Athens, the eye of Greece—mother of arts, 
And eloquence, native to famous wits, 
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Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City or suburb, and studious walks and shades; 

See there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato's retirement, where the attic bird, 

Trills her thick warbled notes the summer long. 

There flowery hill Hymettus, with the sound, 

Of bees industrious murmur oft invites 
To studious musing; there Illissus rolls 
His whisp’ring stream: within the walls then view 
The schools of ancient sages; his who bred, 

Great Alexander to subdue the world- 

Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next: 

There shalt thou hear and learn the secret power 
Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 
By voice or hand j and various measured verse, 

^lolian charms and Dorian lyric odes, 

And his who gave them breath, but higher sung, 

Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer call’d, 

Whose poem Phoebus challenged for his own: 

Thence what the lofty grave tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence, with delight received 
In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate and chance, and change in human life, 

High actions and high passions best describing. 

Thence to the famous orators repair, 

Those ancients, whose resistless eloquence, 

Wielded at will, that fierce democratic, 

Shook th’ arsenal and fulmin’d over Greece, 

To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne. 

To sage philosophy next lend thine ear, 

From Heaven descended to the low-roofd house 
Of Socrates j * * # from whose mouth issued forth 
Mellifluous streams, that water’d all the schools 
Of Academics, old and new/’ &c. &c.—Par. Reg. B. it. 

It would give us pleasure to quote entire from Milton, the fine dis¬ 
play of ancient learning he makes in the bird’s-eye picture which the 
Infernal God exhibits, for the temptation of the Messiah. This was 
the field in which the old bard luxuriated: and bating the sometime 
pedantry of the thing, there is a fine dust-like antiquity about these 
passages, which commends them w'ith solemn and sonorous empha¬ 
sis to the spirit of the reader. But we may trespass no longer in this 
way—we have already transcended all legitimate license, and must 
leave to those who delight in a fine, serene spirit of song, to go through 
the rather too much neglected poem from \\ hich our selections have 
been made. 

Of Mr. Montgomery’s “ Messiah” we have surely said and shown 
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enough. We have little more to do. The reader, we predict, will be 
perfectly satisfied with the specimens we have already given, of this 
work, and will require nothing further, to conviction of its dull me¬ 
diocrity—and the utter absence of any claim, on its behalf, to the notice 
of Gods, men, or magazines. Lest, however, there should be some re¬ 
luctant to believe, and with the desire to do every justice to the author, 
who, if he could be tamed at once, might really become something, we 
give a passage in proof, decidedly the very best which the volume 
furnishes. There is something like a picture in this extract, disfi¬ 
gured however by the vilest tricks of phrase and fury, such as are 
quite too common to the habit of the author, and perhaps to the habits 
of our day:— 


--“ Israel camp’d, and o’er her tented host, 

The moonlight lay. On yonder 'palmy mount, 

Lo ! sleeping myriads in the dewy hush , 

Of night repose; around in squared array, 

The camps are set; and in the midst apart, 

The curtain’d shrine, where mystically dwells, 

Jehovah’s presence. Through the soundless air, 

A cloudy pillar, robed in burning light 
Appears :—concentred as one mighty heart, 

A million lie, in mutest slumber bound, 

Or, panting like the ocean, when a dream 
Of storm awakes her. Heaven and earth are still; 

In radiant loveliness the stars pursue 

Their pilgrimage, while moonlight* s wizard hand, 

Throws beauty, like a spectre light , on all. 

At Judah’s tent the lion-banner stands 
Unfolded, and the pacing sentinels— 

What awe pervades them, when the dusky groves, 

The rocks Titanian, by the moonshine made, 

Unearthly,” &c. &c. Messiah, b. 1. p. 6. 

The assemblage of images here is good, and they present an out¬ 
line, that, with care, would have made a ravishing picture. The 
sullen silence of the scene by moonlight—the dusky groves, and 
mountains encircling them. The waving of the “ lion-banner”— a 
good expression, though not his—the awe of the pacing sentinels, and 
the awful curtain which shuts in the presence of the God,—are all 
so many striking images for the formation and grouping of the 
scene. But how disfigured with expletives, some of which, as in 
other places, we have italicized. The moonlight is made to appear 
quite too frequently; and there is quite too much “ dewy hush” and 
“ burning light,” and “ soundless air.” We fail, too, to perceive the 
similitude between the sleeping army, and 

“ The ocean, 

When a dream of storm, awakes her.”— 
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The words entirely overcloud and overcast the picture. They over¬ 
lay its finer portions, and subtract from that merit, which might 
otherwise have been esteemed, if not peculiar, at least highly cre¬ 
ditable, and full of promise in a young writer. We are sorry that 
this is the case; but so it is, and the cry of “ reform” may not be 
unwisely extended to him. It will be well, if, like the British 
Peerage, he learns to respect its warnings before it be too late. 

We had a few more remarks, but we have lost the last leaf of our ma¬ 
nuscript, and scarce regret it, as our readers are probably, by this time, 
of the same opinion as we are ourselves of Mr. Robert Montgomery. 
They are perhaps, before this, aware, like the Parisians after Dr. 
Franklin’s discovery that the sun gave light before 6 o’clock in the 
morning, that there is a poet yet unforgotten in the language, whose 
glorious genius has left little in the rich field over which it flew for 
the gleanings of such witlings as our friend of the Messiah. 

Since our sheets went to press, we have been highly amused with 
a portrait sketch of our author, in one of the London periodicals. A 
better tail-piece to our article we could not give; and it forms a coun¬ 
terpart so exact to our own beau ideal of the man, that we would al¬ 
most venture any thing on its characteristic fidelity. 
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JCh t letter to ottr portrait, 

OR WHEREIN CONSISTS THE TRUE GLORY OF WASHINGTON IRVING* 


3&eadit,—Thou seest the name beneath the engraving, which our 
publishers have put forth as the second in the series of portraits with 
which they intend to embellish this our magazine. Thou recollectest 
the story of the painter who took the precaution to emblazon care¬ 
fully the name of his representation at the bottom of his picture. 
Though we do not say how far it was necessary for our artist to follow 
so laudable an example, it will be perhaps right for thee to apply 
the allusion, and thou wilt have in thy mind’s eye, Washington Ir¬ 
ving, the godfather of our magazine, and the morning-star of Ame¬ 
rican literature, seated before thee, in that quiet and comfortable 
dignity at once so characteristic and so deserved. He is surrounded 
by those associations with which, more than all others, his name 
will live; and as the ancients used to paint each divinity and hero 
of their mythology with appropriate and inseparable symbols;— 
so thou mightest know the illustrious reviver of our Dutch literature 
by that old Teniers like picture on the wall, not less than by that 
remnant of olden time, of cocked-hats, buckled-shoes, saucer-but¬ 
tons, and plaited-hair, whom our painter has placed so unceremo¬ 
niously entering “ the presence.” By the way—wilt thou not ask 
what business has that figure there at all? Wilt thou not ask with 
ourselves, in surprise, what infertility of painter’s fancy, or what ur¬ 
gency of need can have brought old Knickerbocker again before you? 
—and “ quantum mutatus ab illo,” whose pleasant countenance and 
consonant appearance formed such an inspiring subject for our pen 
but a month ago. Here , his countenance seems serious, even 

sad; his step seems unelastic, his dress disarranged, his gait wants 
that “ briskness” which ought to be inseparable from our friend the 
veritable Died rich. Ah! we have it. He has just heard of the 
withdrawal of Flint, and with natural solicitude in his countenance, 
he has come to inform (and to whom more appropriately) the god¬ 
father and patron, by jus divina, of all Knickerbockers, whether 
Gods,” no, whether “ books or men,” of the lamentable vacancy in 
the editorial chair. The intelligence has cast a shade of uneasiness 
over the features of his auditor, as well it might.—“ There is thought 
in that face,”—but it rather indicates power than hopelessness.—He 
knows too much of the nature of Knickerbockers to fear any thing 
subversive of our renown or our stability. 

This point settled (episodes are the true beauty of narrative) we 
may advantageously go on with our discourse; which is is to shew 
that the true fame of the great subject of our engraving and our re¬ 
marks—that portion of it which will resolve itself into the lasting 
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light of immortality, arises from what he has written about Dutch¬ 
men and their dynasties, about Gotham and its inhabitants. In fine,— 
his productions, before he had wandered into the far lands of ro¬ 
mance, when his images were drawn from this our soil, and his 
illustrations from these our people—when his materials, were of the 
Country, and the mind which formed them, had no other than na¬ 
tional associations. What availeth, with regard to the eternity of 
his fame, his Columbus, his Biographies, his Histories, aye, or even 
his Sketch-book, or his Tales? As the Pope who boasted that he 
could make twenty Cardinals, confessed that God only could make an 
Angelo, # so say we, that there are twenty men living who could 
have chronicled the adventurers and the deeds of Spain, or have writ¬ 
ten tales and sketches as good as GeofFry Crayon; but who, save 
Irving, could have given spirit to Salmagundi, or life to Knicker¬ 
bocker.—Stand forth and answer us thyself thou burthen of our tale ! 
Say wouldst thou not, with Caesar, rather be the first man in a little 
village than the second man in Rome. Choose thy lot; whether 
wouldst thou rather be the centre of the system in the literature of 
thy country, than shine equalled by many, even though as a star of 
the first magnitude, in the literature of Britain ? Mingled’st thou 
not there (reverenced indeed, and appreciated,) among men of mighty 
intellects, and of mighty performances, who, great as was thy fame, 
had yet greater of their own? Art thou not here the one? —The 
first m thy country’s heart—the first in her fame.—Yes, we knew 
it.—Thou assentest.—Thou hast proved thy consciousness of our 
reasoning, by returning to thy Home in the pride of thy strength, 
in the noon-tide of thy reputation; and thou wilt evince it farther,— 
we know thou wilt, by returning once more to thy path of early 
fame. Look around thee. Is not the harvest plenteous, yet the la¬ 
bourers few? Are there not mines of undiscovered wealth in the un¬ 
formed waste before thee, but waiting for thy “ open scssame !'* to 
unlock their stores of dazzling richness and immortal life? Or, if 
the grandeur of history be thy chosen walk, the History of thy Country 
remains to be written. There, is a theme w r orthy of thy station, and of 
thy fame, which the whole world looks for, and thy country expects. 
“ The History of the United States of America.” There is thy work ! 
Son of Columbia ! Historian of Columbus !—Washington Irving I 
Arise ! We adjure thee to the task. 

Yes ! thou dost well to revolve it in thy mind.—That serious coun¬ 
tenance becomes thee— Magnum est Opus —yet thou art worthy of it. 
The contiguity of that hand to that brow, augurs well for our hopes, 
even in a picture.—’I* xy' i Y ayT °i iv —The strength is in thy 

hand —Thy arm moves the pen which moves mankind.—Thou and 
thou only, art for the task,—and with thy own fame, the world and 
thy country, we live in hope. 


* The story is told as well of Leonardo da Vinci and Holbein. No matter— 
the illustration is all we want. 
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A TRUE THO* TOUGH YARN ABOUT PATTY-GO-NEY, AND 
OTHER MATTERS. 

BY TYRONE POWER, 


Author of “ The Lost Heir,” 11 The King's Secret,” <J-c. <J-c, 


•« Ye gentlemen of England, who pit at home at ease, 

How little do you think upon tho dangers of tho seas.” 

Vide Song , 

Some few years back, it was my hard fortune to be penn’d for 
four months, on board a Transport taken up to convey to Glory and 
the liver-complaint, some two hundred soldiers, and thirteen officers, 
being detachments of four different Regiments, serving in his Ma^ 
jesty’s Indian Territories. 

In this “ Glory-box,” as the soldiers not unaptly christened the 
ship, after getting a devil of a clawing in a gale of wind in tho Wes¬ 
tern Ocean, we hauled in for the “ Cape de Verds,” where, by keeping 
the soldiers on constant fatigue duty, for I verily think if left to them* 
selves the villains would have preferred sinking to pumping, we at 
length happily arrived, dropping our anchor in the harbor of St. Jago, 
where we discovered we were likely to quarter for some time, the ship 
requiring a complete overhauling. Having seduced a comrade to 
join me, I got through two days, by rattling over the Island, after my 
Tarter fashion, much to the astonishment of the Portuguese of all 
colours, who I fancy set us down for mad, and not without some rea¬ 
son, when it is considered that we were pelting up and down theif 
sun hills, with the thermometer at 100. 

When this was over, we had nothing left for it but to stay friz-! 
zling and playing whist to the accompaniment of the carpenter’s 
hammer, on board our prison ship, or passing the day in social chat, 
with a very agreeable Pirate crew, who occupied a cage-like den, ad^ 
joining the guard-house, and employed themselves making cigars for 
the use of th*-ir visitors, handing them through the grating, with a host 
pitality and benevolence of manner, quite enchanting. These were 
not any of your “younger son-like” Pirates, all bloody and bilious, 
and looking as if their dinners disagreed with them ; but gay, lively, 
good-humoured looking robbers, such as it would be quite a plea? 
sure to have one’s throat cut by—chaps that would land a man over 
the ship’s side, with a hearty squeeze of the fist, and give him a 
cigar to light himself to the bottom by. This was certainly the 
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pleasantest society of the City of St. Jago, and I fancy the most social. 
They were perfectly unembarrassed about their fate, feeling pretty 
confident that, before the Portuguese authorities would decide on 
their condemnation, they would be once more at large, on their ocean 
mother’s breast. Their schooner had been run ashore on the Island 
of Moy, by a British sloop-of-war, and there they left her, well know¬ 
ing it was more their interest to surrender to the Portuguese than to 
his Britannic Majesty’s sloop. The Governor’s schooner had gone 
down to wait for, and bring up the Captain of this gentle crew, who was 
badly wounded. This Captain I felt a vast curiosity to become ac¬ 
quainted with, having learnt that he was a countryman, through a ser¬ 
vant, of mine, who had made a confidential acquaintance with the 
Spanish cook of the crew, a fellow with a red head, and a Munster 
brogue as rich as buttermilk. 

An American brig was bound down to the Island for salt, and by 
way of killing time, and satisfying our curiosity, two of us resolved 
to take a passage in her, and come back in the Governor’s schooner, 
which was to return in about six days. Accordingly on board the 
brig we went, and on a fine moonlight night, or rather morning, 
stood with the land breeze on our beam, out of the harbour of St. Jago. 
Our first mate on board the brig was an Englishman, with whom I 
had, on several occasions, whilst roaming about the town, held sundry 
palavers; his name was Tibbs, and a more thorough tar, of the old 
school, I have seldom encountered. He abominated steam, and all 
recent inventions connected with his profession; although a sober man, 
he had a positive love for grog, and a thorough contempt for the 
Temperance Society, which, looking at it as of American origin, 
was, as Mr. Tibbs said, “ a fashion which he could by no means 
understand,” saying that the people were no fools, that rum was 
both good and plenty in the States, besides very drinkable whiskey, 
and no ways dear withal. He was like most old sailors, a bit of a 
grumbler, and, as I soon discovered, no great lover of America, 
or American ships, although he frankly admitted, that they were 
clipping boats, well found, and capitally provisioned; good living 
being a first rate consideration with all tars, who are greater 
gourmands in their way, than the uninitiated imagine. The merits 
of American sailors, also, he admitted with equal frankness; and still, 
afier all this, it was pretty plain he had no absolute love for his pres¬ 
ent mess. I at once saw by his manner there was some mystery 
lurking in Mr. Tibb’s mind, and this I inwardly resolved, if possible, 
to fathom before we parted. 

On our second night out, coming upon deck during the first watch, 
I found my ancient friend more than usually wroth, muttering all 
sorts of expletives against Yankee ships, and Yankee crews; as in 
this mood he paced by my side, I ventured to observe, that it struck 
me as odd to find him hanging on so long in a service he disliked; 
since, if I rightly understood him, he had been in it for six years at 
the least. 
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44 Well!” said the old boy, turning short round on me, thrusting 
his hands deep into the pockets of his pea-jacket, and pausing for full 
half a minute, during which he chewed “the cud of sweet and hitter 
fancies’ 7 and his huge quid of Cavendish together— 44 Well, now that 
is reason too, Mr, Thompson, and yet after all, you’d say my logic 
about the matter is none so bad, if you know’d how the land lays, 
seeing that I can’t help myself no how.” 

44 Not help yourself, Mr. Tibbs,” I exclaimed, purposely throwing 
a little quick surprise into my query, “ Why how is that, I should 
have thought, I should have concluded, that a thorough-going sea¬ 
man like you, might sail under any sail, under any flag he chose to 
lift his hat to. 

“ Not if I was to be d-d for it, can I get clear o’ the stars and 

stripes of these Yankees, any more than if my only shirt was made 
out of a bit o’ their buntin’. By Gad, I begin to think sometimes 
that I’m clinched to it for life.” 

Again we resumed our walk, and a pause occurred, which I was 
fearful to break with any direct question, knowing well that no yarn 
is half so good as that which is yielded voluntarily, from the full 
fraught bosom. I felt I’d got him on the right tack, and considered 
it best to give him his own way. 

Having surveyed the clouds, awhile, and consulted the dog-vane, 
he crossed the deck, hailing the w*atch, with 44 step aft, here, some of 
ye, and square away the yards, let go the buntlines afore, come.” 
The sleepy 44 aye, aye, sir,” was succeeded by the watch lazily strag¬ 
gling along the waste and handling the rigging, until, the yams being 
duly adjusted from main to sky-sail, back roll’d Mr. Tibbs to w’here 
I stood leaning against the rail, enjoying my cigar. “Will you try 
one old boy,” ask’d I, perceiving at a glance that he was by with his 
story. “Hark ye, sir,” responded Tibbs, and to it we w*ent— 44 Puff, 
pufl ’—“Clippers in light winds, these American craft, Tibbs,” I mut¬ 
tered between the puffs—deliberately leading back to the old ground, 
w here I felt assured there lay good sport, if I could only rouse it— 
“They are all that” pufl’d Mr. Tibbs in response, “and no w r ant o’ rags, 
I will say—puff, puff—carry on’s the word, through all weathers, 
they never mind makin’ a few stur-sail booms, because why, you see 
spars as cheap as molasses amongst them, an’ uncommon pretty spars 
their yellow pine makes surely, as ever clean cloth was bent on to:” 
here followed several long satisfactory puffs—whilst under cover of 
the smoke, on I press’d w r ith, “Then you really admit, that they do 
possess some good points, these Yankee ships—eh! Mr. Tibbs?” 

“ There is no better swims salt water, depend upon it, Mr. Thomp¬ 
son,” promptly answered the mate, with the air of a man resolute to 
do justice, in defiance of his prejudices, 44 Nor none better found in 
every way, that I’ll say for them, as long as I live.” “Then why, 
in the name of wonder, do you appear so anxious to quit them, eh l 
my old friend!” “ Why, in the first place, because I’m a Briton bom 
and bred, and like old England better than I ever can like America. 
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In the next place,” and here the old man’s voice dropped a note or 
two, “because I’ve gotten a sister, and a little slip of a girl, a daugh¬ 
ter of my own, living about four mile off Falmouth. But, mostly of 
all, I do really believe because I can't get away fur life—“ Can’t get 
away!” I muttered, “what are you then chained to America, Mr. 
Tibbs?’’ “ Fast as a Caroline nigger, by God!” rapp’d out Tibbs, in 
his former very cinphatical tone. “ As how, and by what means?” 
asked I, really becoming anxious to hear how the old tar had become 
possessed of this odd notion, with the which, he was evidently most 
seriously imbued; “all along o’ being twice cast away, Mr. Thomp¬ 
son, mournfully cried Tibbs, whilst in my most encouraging way 
I cried, “ Well now clap on mess mate, and tell us all about it.” 

“ It’s a d-dlong yarn,” says Tibbs, in a deprecating tone, evident¬ 

ly most desirous to spin it off to one towards whom, as a countryman, 
and a piece of a sailor, he felt some sympathy. “ Never mind, but 
lay along the sooner,” returned I, quite as willing to listen, as my 
companion, despite of all this coquetry, was to talk. After a finishing 
puff or two at his cigar, however, he passed the back of his hand 
across his lips, and with a half smirk on his weather-beaten phiz, 
began: 

u Mr. Thompson, it’s a queer story, though to be sure, I’ll be 
bound it will make you laugh, to think o’ my being such a fool, but 
howsomever you shall have it, end for end—Well you sec, it was in 
the year 181(3,1 sailed mate of a Liverpool brig, bound for Sable Is¬ 
land, and an uncommon tidy run we had for about fifteen days, when, 
just as we got to the wester'd o’ the Banks, we fell in with unaccount¬ 
able foul weather, rain, and hail, and wind, and fog, and more of all 
mi ’em than we much cared for, however we kept on making west¬ 
ing, in hopes o’ gettin’ a southerly blow, out of all this dirt, ’till at 
last down it came all of a lump, tails up, a regular roarer, about Nor’ 
nor’ East. The first thing as happened particular, was, just as we’d 
clew’d Up top-gallant-sails, away went our inain-top-sail yard in the 
slings—‘ O, Lord God!’ squeals our skipper, shootin’ up the compan¬ 
ion, and clappin’ his two tins fast together, 4 What shall we do, sin¬ 
ners as we is!’ No sooner said, than poof, away flies the fore-sail 
mid fore-top sail yard. Jam goes the skippers, two fins together 
agin, chock-block; but afore he could rap out a single O, Lord! 
this time, snap, snap, flics cross-jack-yard, and mizzen-top-mast, and 
’with that out bolts his O, Lord God ! with half a dozen Jasus’s tack'd 
'on to k for this last spell. Our skipper, you must know, was one o’ 
your new fashioned sea saints, a regular white-o-my-eye chap, as 
read the Bible in his berth all day Sundays, and got drunk every bless¬ 
ed afternoon, on shou-song tea, with a trifle o’ brandy in it by way o’ 
milk, and yet would, if you'd believe his long-yarn, he’d as soon toast 
his cheese with the devil's threc-prong’d tormentor, as fairly fist a can 
o’ right rum grog. Well, any way, there he stood this time, staring 
aloft, like Peter's pig, and I must confess it was a little bit puzzlin’ 
to fix where to begin first—However, one at a time’s best, thinks I, 
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and up the fore-rigging I starts with a gang to send down the crip¬ 
pled spars, to see and get ’em fish’d ; we was'nt partic’lar well hand¬ 
ed, and it was just as much as both watches could do to overhaul one 
mast at a time, while the saint, and a boy at the helm, look'd after 
the deck. Well then I stuck aloft for five previous hours, the very first 
spell, and then I sent the hands down to get their suppers; we'd gotten 
both yards on deck by this lime, and I stopp'd aloft puttin’ the riggin’ 
a little to rights afore I come down to fish the sticks. Well, as I was a 
workin’ away, thinkin’ what a precious job I’d gottin’ afore me, bang 
we comes, right stern-on agin something d—d hard; tumble goes 
I, oft’the lifts, right head over heels into the loose sail; hold on 
thinks I, for I felt it was no feather bed that was slippin’ under our kel¬ 
son; reel goes the ship over on.her beam ends, and squash goes the/ore- 
mast into the water ; well L kept scrambling and wriggling, to get my 
head out o’ the sail, if it was only to see how near 1 was to the bot¬ 
tom, and at last seeing there was no time for being over nice, I fum¬ 
bled out my knife, and cut-away—was the word for dear life. But, 
would you believe it, no sooner was I got into day-light agin, than I 
spies, pullin* away to leeward, the only boat we had, with all hands 
aboard, and our sanctified sea-cow of a skipper in the stern-sheet, 
half slewed round, squinting like a dog-fish at the poor Barky. I 
found out that the mast I’d been on was floating along side, held fast 
by the lee-rigging; so I scrambled over it, till somehow or other I 
got up into the weather chains, and waived my arms over head and 
shouted blue murder, for I saw the ship was settling down fast; at 
the same time yowl goes something under my foot, and looking 
down, there stood shivering our Captain’s little bitch Gracy, as 
he used to make such a Pope of, skrewin* herself close under the 
lee o’ the bulwarks. Well, yelp and yawl went poor Gracy, and 
shout, hallo, and whistle, went I, but it was all o’ no use; once the 
men lay on their oars for a minute, but I saw our saint jam his fins 
together, and I knew no good could come o’ that, and so it proved, for 
they gavc-way again, leaving poor Gracy, and old Bill Tibbs, with a 
fair wind ana flowing sheet, going right for heaven. 

“ What, Mr. Tibbs, did they then desert you, conscious of your 
being yet living 

“ Conscience be d—d!” cried Tibbs, mistaking the word, “the 
lubbers had’nt as much conscience as would boil a codline among 
’em.” 

“ Were they then Englishmen,” I enquired with an indignant air. 

“Every mother’s son of ’em excepting the skipper, and he was a 
Paisely weaver.” 

“ Your’s must have been but a bad sort of berth, just then, old boy!” 

“ Why I thought so myself at the time, but Pve had worse before 
and after. Well, when I could’nt see the boat no longer, I crawled 
further off, and got outside on starboard main-riggin’ where I 
was high and dry, and after I’d shook myself, I begins to look about 
me; both the after-masts were yet standin’, on the weather side tho 
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quarter deck well out of water, the sea was’nt much, and the Barky 
seemed tryin’ to rig-ht herself every lurch she made; so think’s 1, 
if I could come by an axe, I J d lend you a hand old lass, by easing 
you of those spars, as we’d been all ready to lish, when the second 
sqall nipp'd us short. I guessed the carpenter’s tool-basket might yet 
be lying somewhere on the lee-scuppers, so I bends on one of the 
loose leading-lines, takes a turn o’ the bite round my wrist, and ships 
right down to lee-ward, where, after a good deal ofdivin’ and duckin’ 
about, I sure enough gets a hoult o’ the very thing I wanted; now then 
haul away my mate, says I, with a good-will, and try your luck, for 
there’s life in a barnacle adrift,—slash away. At it I went, and soon 
doused the lan’-yards, for they was strained as taught as fiddle-strings. 
The poor barky behaved like a livin’ poor cretur that know’d she 
must either ’right or sink, till, after a heavy grunt, and a couple o* 
long dives, luff goes her bows right out o’ water, and up she turns, till 
she was right as a marlin-spike. Huzza! cries I—“bow, bow,” 
cries Gracy, givin’ herself a shake, on finding she could once again 
keep her feet, without hangin’ on by her claws, as she’d ’ben alb re. 
Poor little bitch, I could’nt help takin’ a hearty squeeze of her paw, 
when she jumped up on me, as much as to say, thank’ye old chap j 
for there we was, any way, officers, crew, and supercargo. Soon 
a’ter night came on, and a long watch I had on’t; however, the wea¬ 
ther was moderate, and we wanted for nothin’, for on the quarter 
right abaft the skipper’s berth, I know’d there was a lot o’ cheeses, 
and soda-water, of his own, that he’d gotten for his venture—and, O 
Lord! how you’d a laugh’t, Mr. Thompson, to ’a seen the little bitch a’ 
watchin’ me opening the soda bottles. Pop goes the cork, phiz goes 
the water, and bark-away goes Gracy, all the time wantin’ a drink 
at it, poor brute; ay, and she took to it at last quite natural, ay, and I 
do believe liked it.” 

“ Could you manage to get any rest at all, Mr. Tibbs”—I here en¬ 
quired, just by way of tilling up the pause, whilst he turned his quid 
and glanced upwards at the lofty sails bellying in the light breeze. 

“ Why, I tell you, sir,” he again resumed, in the same quiet tone 
—“ It was’nt the best place for a nap, seeing that the fore part o’ the 
ship was every now and then made a clear breach over by the sea, 
and the wonderment to me was how she kept afloat so long. How¬ 
ever, the second night, or 1 may say mornin’, I dropp’d off across the 
top o’ the companion, where the bitch and I always kept, and slept 
ns sound as a sunned turtle,—and there, 1 fancy, I’d a slept on till 
St. Peter had hailed me, if it lmd’nt ben’ for poor Gracy. There 
I was a’ dreamin* away, and getting all-a-tanto to go ashore at Fal¬ 
mouth in first-chop twig; shavin’ away, as I fancied, and swearin’ a 
good un’ at my razor, for scrapin’ me so, when all of a sudden I 
wakes up,—and, ha, ha, ha, I can’t help laughin’ when I think o* 
that,—what, after all, do you think it was I took for a sawin’-razor, 
Mr. Thompson 

“Why, may be the dog clawing away at your face, Tibbs, re¬ 
plied I.” 
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Tibbs stared for a moment, startled by this cunning guess, then 
gravely demanded,—“ Did I ever spin you this same yarn’afore, sir.” 
I assured him never. 

** Well, I guess’d not,” he continued, “but blow me if it is’nt queer, 
too, for you’re hit the mark, sure enough.—When I opened my eyes 
there was little Gracy, boldin’ her nose close to my face, barkin’ for 
dear life, and lickin’ away at my mouth with one of her fore paws, 
as much as to say—rouse up, old chap, it’s your watch. I sits up in a 
minute, and, my eyes, what a look out was there. Land within half a 
mile,—a long low head, white with surf, glistening in the first rays 
of sunrise, and the old bark rolling on with a heavy ground-swell. 
Hold on all, says I, for we’ll soon be brought up—and sure enough 
so we was in ten minutes after; bump she comes, and wheels right 
broadside on. She never gave a se cond rise—the poor barky was 
done. On roll’d the next long swell right over all, and away goes 
poor Gracy from my side. I managed to hold on, that once, but soon 
saw if it was ill to go, it was worse to stay—so, giving myself 
a bit of a shake, I jumps on my feet, and the very next wave away I 
went after the bitch, that still kept head on to the ship, as if tryin’ to 
come aboard agin.” 

“ I never was no great fish at swimming, and don’t exactly know 
how the devil I made such a good weather of it; any way, in a very 
short time roll I comes high and dry on to the beach, and in a minute 
or two I ’spys little Gracy scramblin’ about the edge o’ the surf close 
to my berth; I runs down to lend her a hand,—and only to see, Mr. 
Thompson, the kind nalurofthe poor brute our Jew-parson deserted, 
may 1 be d—d, if she was’nt all the while hanging on to the hat, 
that had been wash’d off o’ my head by the sea that struck us when 
we took-ground. When I see’d her tugging and turnin’ keel-up on 
the surf, making no more way than a bum-boat on a bow-line, knowin’ 
she could swim like a dolphin, I wondered what ailed her, poor thing; 
however, there we was at last, sound as cocoa-nuts, altho’ it was closer 
shavin’ than I liked or would ever wish to try again, I can tell you, 
Mr. Thomson. 

“ Did you ever hear what became of your cowardly captain and his 
companions ?” 

“Not for certain, sir; but it stands to reason they was all grabb’d 
for cod-bait by old Davy, as none of ’em ever turn’d-up, that I could 
hear on.” 

“But, Mr. Tibbs,” I here observed, “I don’t exactly see what refer¬ 
ence this wreck, and providential escape of yours, has to your long, 
or as you enumerate, forced stay in the States. 

“No reference,” repeated Tibbs, with a knowing smile; “why, 
Lord help you, I hav’nt told you a quarter yet.” 

“ The devil you hav’nt,” thinks I, as Tibbs walked to the binnacle, 
to look at his watch, at the same time singing out—“ secen bells there” 
—Half past eleven o’clock ! I felt sleepy, and cast about to find excuse 
for deferring the balance of this really tough yarn, when the breeze 
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saved me the trouble, by hauling a couple of points forward, rendering 
a change in the disposition of the yards necessary; under cover of 
which movement, I was enabled to make a good retreat, reminding 
Tibbs, in one of the pauses of his many orders of “ a pull o’ this” and 
“ a slack o’ the other”—that we’d spin the rest of the yarn offthe reel 
next night—“ so good night, Mr. Tibbs, said I, “and here’s a couple 
of cigars to sec out your watch.” 

“ Good night, sir, and thank’ye,” responded Tibbs, his eyes watch¬ 
ing the main top-gallant-yard, as it was rounded in by the braces— 
and down I dived to my berth, to think on the strange accidents which 
chequer the life of the meanest tar one looks upon, although few pos¬ 
sess the art of my friend Tibbs in a smooth unvarnished tale, to make 
the truth known. The talent “ causer ” is not universal amongst these 
wonder-seeing sons of the ocean; and a good yarncr is in as great 
esteem in the galley, or on the forecastle, as a first-rate causcur at a 
Parisian circle. 

{To be Continued.) 


MONODY. 

Svreet was the vernal breath of spring, 

The flow’ret buds and spicy gales, 

The brilliant birds, that soar, and sing, 

The freshness of the dark green vales ; 

And bland, tho aromatic breeze 
Among tho rustling leaves on high; 

But sweeter, fairer still, than these, 

The loved one of the dark blue eye. 

Spell.bound I lingered by her side ; 

Each warbler’s note seemed doubly sweet; 
The forest waved in loftier pride, 

And flowers sprang up beneath her feet.— 
Those whispering shades are clad in gloom; 
No matin songs now cheer the grovoj 
Tho withering flowers have lost their bloom, 
Gono with tho charm of youth and love. 

Oft in tho hours of fragrant June, 

We sat in our sequestered nook, 

And talked away the sultry noon, 

Beside the gently murmuring brook ; 

And in that eye, celestial blue. 

Oft would the pearly tear-drop rest. 

Like glittering gems of morning dew 
Upon the splendid daisy’s breast. 

But now unheard tho waters glido 
O’er mossy rocks, by pebbly shore, 

I stein alone life’s stormy tide, 

To see tho loved and lost no more. 

She lies at rest in her dark tomb, 

And I wear on my sunless years; 

But we shall meet, past life’s brief doom, 
Beyond the bourne of sin and tears, 

Alexandria, (Lou) 
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LITERARY AND CRITICAL NOTICES 

OF NEW WORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Memoirs of the Court or Kino Charles the First, by Lucy Aikin. 2 vols. 

8vo. Philadelphia; Cjfrey, Lea & Blanchard. 

This work is entitled to particular commendation from us on many accounts 
Its own merit, both historical and literary is high ; and we are glad to find that, 
there are publishers in the United States, not soentirely engrossed by the more 
immediate gain arising from the issue of frivolous and more attractive volumes, 
as to be debarred from re-printing a book of such sterling value as the present, 
but from which they can derive little except the credit which the literary com. 
munity will accord them for so acceptable a gift. 

Miss Aikin has done more to illustrate modem English history than almost 
any of the numerous and able writers, who, within the last fifty years, have turned 
their attention to the subject. Before the publication of her Memoirs of the 
Courts of Queen Elizabeth, and King James the First, we might almost have 
thought that no ingenuity of research could throw any additional light upon pe¬ 
riods believed to be so intimately known. Yet, it cannot be denied that her 
habits of patient investigation, and the strict impartiality with which she treated 
her subject, not only accumulated new facts, of great importance, as to these 
reigns, but served almost for the first time to place those intensely interesting 
periods of English history in a clear and dispassionate light. 

In the Memoirs of the Court of King Charles the First, she has brought her 
series of the personal histories of English monarchs to a period at which they 
may be closed with propriety. The court of King Charles the Second would 
form a fine subject for the chronicler of individual memoirs, and the progressive 
manners and fashions of an age, but has little grandeur as an historical theme; 
and though James, his children, and the sovereigns of the House of Hanover, 
would, treated in Miss Aikin's happy maimer, afford most interesting materials 
for her entertaining pen—yet a multitude of splendid writers, and the political 
events of those reigns, so immediately interesting to the present generation— 
have rendered their transactions so generally known, as in a great measure to 
render unnecessary histories of them of the peculiar character of Miss Aikin's. 

These causes do not apply to the reign of Charles the First, and we hardly 
know any subject on which the qualities for which Miss Aikin, as an historian, 
is to be esteemed, could have been more admirably exercised, either for the be¬ 
nefit of the enquirer or of the public. The reign of no monarch, in modern 
times, is more pregnant with political lessons than that, in which the charmed 
inviolability of Right Divine was first broken down and crushed before the sub. 
limw majesty of popular will; and none has been more profoundly fraught with 
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those consequences to aftor times, which every one who studies history under 
the influence of that philosophical spirit which alone makes its study valuable, 
wishes especially to investigate. And yet this reign, of all others in English 
history, seems to have been peculiarly selected as the field, on w'hich the zealots 
of every political creed should fight their battle of opinion ; and Tory and Whig, 
Republican and Royalist, have each treated it according to their principles, and 
coloured it according to their opinions, so that the simple inquirer after truth 
was always sure to become bewildered ; and he who sought to stady it with a loftier 
view than that of party, was more likely to be confused and perplexed than in. 
structed, till, like Obadiah in the Rambler, ho would feel inclined to forego 
the subject altogether, “ afraid to go forward, lest he should go wrong.** 

Those who acknowledge the truth of these remarks, and they will be all who> 
are acquainted W’ith the historians of the period, (so well represented by Hume 
and Mra. Macaulcy,) will find it, as with us, a refreshing and delightful relief to 
read the sapid incidents of those intensely interesting times, in the clear and dis¬ 
passionate narrative of Miss Aikin. Here, we find none of that zeal which dis¬ 
torts one fact, and garbles another, as it may differ from the views of the writer. 
We find none of that narrow feeling, which, in writing history, 

44 To party, gives up what was meant for mankind.** 

It is the well told history of an eventful time, when, with almost every occur¬ 
rence, a principle was brought to life, which then established, still lives, and 
exerts an influence upon society. Above all, it is told without prejudice ; we 
feel we may commit ourselves safely to Miss Aikin's guidance. She has no 
end to serve, no object to gratify, and her narrative bears throughout a com¬ 
mending stamp of fairness and integrity. The characters of Charles, Henrietta, 
the Duke of Buckingham, Hampden, Pym, Strafford, Laud, and the other 
prominent personages of the time, are sketched with equal ability and truth ; 
and the mighty events in which they were such conspicuous actors, are described* 
with a vivid power which takes a strong hold upon Iho attention, yet never 
fatigues it by elaborate and studied display. These excellent qualities give & 
great and sterling value to Miss Aikin's histories, which is further enhanced by 
her happy, unambitious style, combining the grace and vivacity of feminine 
composition with a singular strength, power and terseness, and which has 
mainly contributed to render these works so extensively popular as they have been. 

The information, which Miss Aikin gives of the progress of art, and of the 
state of manners and society, is valuable and new ; and has the additional re¬ 
commendation of being so detailed, as to give the reader a clear and contempo¬ 
raneous view of public events, and private manners—a plan which, in a history 
of this kind, cannot be too much commended. Miss Aiken has certainly the 
merit of being tho best domestic historian of the most interesting periods of the 
English court, and the scholar will noea no other praise for her labours than hie 
own conviction of her merits. 

Will tho publishers of these volumes pardon ns for a suggestion. While we 
have “family libraries,** and 44 classical libraries,” and “theological libraries”—and 
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libraries of standard literature"—and numberless others, why should we not have 
an “ Historical Library ? n They could hardly present a more valuable or more 
acceptable gift to the public than the historical works of Miss Aikin, combined 
with others of a similar class ; such as the Memoirs of Marshal Ney, Lord Nu¬ 
gent’s “ Hampden and his Times,”—which, though deeply interesting, as de¬ 
tached works, would be rendered at once more useful and more available when 
associated together in a uniform and handsome series. 

Such a collection, of the octavo size, neatly got up in the prevailing and 
tasteful beauty of the time, and afforded at a cheap rate, would prove an es¬ 
teemed acquisition to every library, and would amply redound, at least, to the 
credit of the house who would undertake it. 


Thk Dramatic Works and Poems of William Siiakspeare, with Notes, ori. 
ginal and selected, and Introductory Remarks to each Play, by Samuel Weller 
Singer, F. S. A. and a Life of the Poet, by Charles Symmons, D. D. 2 vols. 
8vo. New-York; George Dcarbome. 

In noticing this edition of Shakespeare, it would be hardly fair not to join in 
accordance with tho rest of our contemporaries, in praise of its uncommon beau¬ 
ty of mechanical execution. Tho reputation which this enterprising publisher 
has won for himself, is certainly not less enviable than deserved; and all the 
works (this especially) which he has issued—enjoy and merit the character of 
being at once handsomer and cheaper than all similar publications. This is as it 
should be, and to record it gives to none more pleasure than ourselves. 

In current editions of a standard Poet, we are mainly to look for accuracy in 
the text; joined to this, tho moro copious, learned and critical the notes are, it is 
the better, and the more information that is added upon other and pertinent 
subjects, the more valuable as a reference it becomes. These have all been 
very eminently combined in this admirable edition of our great dramatist. The 
text is pure and uncorruptod to a rare degree, being scrupulously collated with 
the old editions, and with those of Steevens and Malone, and the notes are well 
selected and singularly useful. Shakspeare, after th* revival of the public at. 
tention to our early literature, was in as much danger of being smothered by the 
injudicious zeal of his admirers, as he was in the time of the Puritans of being 
destroyed by the hatred of his enemies; and any one who looks into the cumbrous 
volumes so laboriously edited by Tyrwhitt, Wharton, Malone, Percy, or Steevens, 
and attempts to wander through the labyrinth of fine spun fancies, finical remarks 
and tedious dissertations, which their wasted learning built up almost on every line, 
will be very apt to take a dislike for the whole text thus unmercifully loaded 
with explanation, and will find it hard to overcome the disrelish for the poetry 
which will be inevitably engendered by tho interpretations with which it is encum¬ 
bered. But a better race of commentators succeeded, and a juster race of ad. 
mirers. Gifford—perhaps the justest eritic that ever lived—tended much to ini. 
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prove the one, and a gradual dissemination of rational and elevated taste created 
the other. The notes, to this edition of Shakspeare are a singular illustration of 
this—they are at once terse, lucid, and of exceeding advantage to the under¬ 
standing and elucidation of the text. The best, of former editors have been re¬ 
tained, and the original ones of Mr. Singer are exceedingly felicitous—so as to 
impart a vory strong additional interest to the text, and to continually entertain 
us by the information they give upon the manners, customs and expression, of 
that age which Shakspeare’s genius has invested with such undying interest. 

The Life, by Dr. Singer, is one of the most excellent and instructive pieces of 
biographical and critical writing in the English language ; and throws an at¬ 
mosphere of light, not merely upon Shakspeare, but upon his genius, his man. 
ner of composition, his models, and his commentators. The learning, ability, 
critical research, and admirable knowledge of dramatic writers which have been 
displayed in this dissertation, have not been excelled by any, of all tho brilliant 
minds who have made this subject their study—and place it first among similar 
productions in our language. This edition, likewise, contains Johnson’s mas¬ 
terly criticisms, which, though so short, and perhaps careless, are the best ho 
ever wrote ; and the cream of Steevens’, Malone’s, Schlegel’s and Farmer’s ob¬ 
servations on each play—a richness of illustration not to be met with in any edi¬ 
tion we know. 

All Shakspeare’s minor poems are likewise added, and these contain beauties 
of an order so high—freshness, vigor, delicay and fancy combined in such rich 
and fair proportion—that had the immortal Bard left no other memorial of his 
genius, they would have been sufficient to make us imagine all the rest, or at 
least have made us hail him as among the first of minds and the first of Poets. 

The illustrations to these volumes evince a taste and liberality on the part of 
the publisher, deserving of high commendation—they are nineteen in number, 
partly from the celebrated gallery of Boydell and partly from the masterly and effec¬ 
tive designs of Retzch which have been engraved for the purpose, in a style of 
spirited and accurate outline. The whole edition we are in no fear of praising 
too highly, either as a work of art, or a work of mind, labour and research. 

This subject is seductive—wandering, as we turn over the leaves of these 
beautiful volumes, through the chambers of that enchanted palace of Fancy— 
where, with the guiding genius of Shakspeare, we hav9 so often strayed to the 
forgetfulness of all else beside;—we feel more than tempted to throw ourselves 
upon our subject and indulge at length in the thronging fancies which it ga. 
thers in our mind—the impulse is strong upon us, to fling aside the dull reali¬ 
ties of duty and of life, and renew the early freshness of our spirit, by bathing 
our soul in that fountain which every master passion of the soul has united to form. 
But for the present we forbear—at some future time when the good angel is upon 
us, we will take up the subject, and direct our reader's attention to the rare and lit¬ 
tle appreciated beauty of his poetry and his sonnets. Now we will stop lest we 
might even be tempted into a eulogium upon that incomparable Genius—whose 
greatest commendation is, that his glory surpasseth praise ;—who, with all the 
radiance of immortality on his brow, bad yet all the warmth of humanity in his 
heart, who depicted Nature with a “pencil dipped in heaven," and whose 
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amaranthine fame, immortal, and immutable, in the living language which is 
alone capable of describing it, 

“ Shall survive 

Unhurt, amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.** 


CONNER & COOKE’S ANNUAL BIBLE. 

In justice to the state of art in the country, we cannot but notice the very 
beautiful edition of the Bible, which has been published in the commencement 
of this year, by Conner & Cooke. 

It was a happy thought, at a time when our tables are covered with all the splen- 
dors of attractive book-making, to adorn the sacred volume with the most exquisite 
embellishments of art, and send it forth to compete with the lovliest of the An¬ 
nuals, in costly binding and beautiful decorations. 

This edition, however, instead of being callod as it is, the Annual , deserves 
the name of the Perennial Bible. Wo are free to confess that no copy of the 
oracles of inspiration has as yet been published, which equals this—in convenience, 
beauty or utility. By enumerating some of its advantages, our readers will at 
once acknowledge the truth of what we have said. It contains all the marginal 
references published in Bagster’s celebrated Comprehensive Bible, which alone 
would give it a preference to any other : and, in addition, there is the historical 
introduction, with introductory and concluding remarks to each book of the Old 
and New Testaments, which is said to have been written by Professor Lee, one 
of the first scholars of the age. The whole is wound up with a valuable Chronolo¬ 
gical Index, very carefully compiled, with much and intersting information. 
We must wish however, though the publishers are not to blame, that a person 
more competent and more correct, had been employed to write the introductory 
advertisement. Palpable ignorance should not be associated, even in a publisher’s 
preface, with the vast learning which has been worthily and invariably employ¬ 
ed, in preparing every edition of the Book of Books, since its translation. 

Tho plates with which it is embellished, are many of them superior to any 
thing of the kind which has been published in this country, and have been ex¬ 
ecuted with a liberal outlay of capital—which argues highly for the publishers. 
As the Bible should be in every library and on every table, it is of moment to 
have the best edition that can be procured.—This, certainly, is the very best we 
have seen—and as such, we recommend it for general use. 


Desultory Notes on the Origin, Uses and Effects of Ardent Sneit. By & 
Physician.—Philadelphia; Adam Waldio. 


This is one of the most unpretending looking pamphlets we could possibly 
tako up: yet it displays very great erudition, and erudition turned to very good 
account. There is no accessible source, either of ancient or modern learning, 
to which the author has not applied, to illustrate his subject; and the scholar, 
not less than the unlearned, will derive profit from its perusal. 
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Dentologia : —A Poem on the Dieases of the Teeth, and their proper Remedies. 
By Solyman Brown, A.M. With Notes, practical, historical, illustrative, 
and explanatory, by Eleazar Parmly, Dentist. New-York. Peabody &, Co., 
219, Broadway. 1834. 8vo. pp. 176. 

[For the Knickerbocker ] 

The poetical part of this beautiful volume, printed in Sleight &, Van Nor- 
den’s best style, is from the pen of Mr. Brown of this city, extensively known 
a* a writer of both prose and poetry for many of our periodical journals, and 
who now presents his claim to public favor in a work boaring his name, devoted 
to a subject entirely novol, yet of unquestionable importance. Forsaking all 
those beaten paths in which the children of song have been prone to expatiate, 
our author has chosen for himself a solitary way, wild indeed and rocky, but 
opening to anew and unlabored field in the varied landscape of nature. Of this 
field, hitherto unexplored and uncultivated, the poet discloses the charms with 
such admirable address, that it presents to the eye of unadulterated taste, “ a 
wilderness of sweets;”—not merely here and there a scattered sample of wi¬ 
thered fruit and faded flower, but a w ide horizon of fresh and fragrant luxu¬ 
riance, silvered by the departing shower, and gilded by the returning sunbeams 
To drop the figure ;—Mr. Brown has selected a subject of general and paramount 
interest, hitherto “ unattempted in rhyme,” in the English language, and, if 
we aro not utterly seduced from tho veracity of criticism, he has arranged that 
subject in the chaste, and beautiful, and elegant vesture of genuine poetry. It 
matters not whether wo assert or deny that ho has equalled other poets in his 
own or other countries, either in tho elegance of his imaginings or tho beauty of 
his diction : it is sufficient to say, that wdien we consider tli6 difficulty of incul¬ 
cating the principles of any art or science in the inverted language of poetry, 
embarrassed by the shackles of rhyme, we are compelled to acknowledge that 
the author of Dentologia has won his laurels in a hard-fought field. At any 
fate, it becomes very few of his compatriot poets, to call in question his legiti* 
mate title to their fraternity. It may perhaps be true, that if sovcral of Mr. 
Brown’s occasional poems had been included in this volume, it would have 
given a mor j just and adequate impression of the author’s general style, and di¬ 
versified literary merit; but we think this poem alone must secure to him a 
reputable station in the consecrated temple of the American muse. A few short 
quotations, although incapable of presenting an adequate idea of the merits of 
the work, may nevertheless be not unacceptable to that portion of our readers 
who cannot conveniently avail themselves of the volume in question. 

In the first Canto, speaking of tho beauty of the human countenance, the 
author says: — 

“Without its aid, how hard w^ero woman’s loti 
To sigh noglcoted, and to die forgot; 

Though nature’s genial fires unceasing bum, 

To live unloved, and love without return ! 

For well we know that all of human kind. 

Read in the face the features of the mind ; 

The soul’s bright forms forever fresh and fair, 

Wit, worth, and modesty, are pictured there.” 9 9 
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“ You say, perchance, 4 Is woman then approved 
For outwari charms, and but fur these beloved I 
Shall form and feature for all faults atone. 

And mere external beauty reign alone ? 

By reasoning man is mental worth despised, 

And but for pageantry is woman prized V 
*Tis well inquired; but mark the just reply:— 

As glittering stars adorn the cloudless sky. 

And smiling rainbows, when the storm is done, 

Announce the bursting splendors of the sun ; 

So beams of lambent light that sportive play 
In woman’s face, proclaim interior day; 

And modest sweetness, with that light combined, 

Bespeaks her nature gentle and refined.’* * * 

44 To woman, love’s first melodies were sung, 

In nature’s prime, when earth and time wore young. 

And every bard, in each succeeding year, 

Has framed his lays for woman’s listening ear:— 

Nor let the grovelling soul that cleaves to earth 
Dare to pretend to comprehend her worth ; 

When pure—she’s purer than the virgin snow, 

On Andes’ top, when summer smile’s below ; 

And more delight o’er life her sweetness breathes, 

Than all besides that heaven to man bequeathes. 

44 Since beauty thus bestows the kind caress, 

And oft audacity secures success, 

Be mine the task to join the tuneful throng. 

And blend instruction with the charms of song.” 

We can afford room but for a few extracts, nor do we wish to forestall the 
pleasure to be derived from a perusal of the entire poem. The following line* 
from the second Canto may serve as an example of the philosophical energy of 
the author’s style. 

- “The human frame, offspring of heaven's high will, 

Displays throughout inimitable skill; 

No part defective : none that perfect love 
Could prompt unbounded wisdom to improve. 

The eye, the car, how wondrously designed 
To serve! as useful allies to the mind. 

Tho heaving lungs, that drink th’ aerial flood. 

Imparting vigor to the vital blood ;— 

The hoart, that like a virtuous monarch, reigns. 

And spreads delight through all its wide domains : 

How wondrous these !—yet see the hand divine 
By equal skill displayed in every line, 

In every feature of the perfect whole, 

That acts in concert with the moving soul.** 

The third canto opens with an Apostrophe to Luxury, the fervid eloquence 
of which will be a sufficient apology for the following extract. 

“Oh luxury ! the oldest born of wealth, 

Thou foe to virtue, and thou bane of health ; 
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Insidious nursling in the lap of ease, 

Whose breath is pestilence, whose smile disease; 
May suffering man yet see thee as thou art, 

A greedy vampyra, feasting on his heart! 

“ Of all the ills that ante-dato the doom 
Of erring mortals, and erect the toinb 
So near the cradle, shortening to a span 
The fleeting life of transitory man, 

The worst is luxury :—Infrequent flies 
The lightning’s fatal holt; the lowering skies 
Are seldom darkened by the whirlwind’s wrath. 

Or loud tornado’s devastating path. 

Beneath the ocean wave though some expire, 

And others by the fierce volcano’s fire; 

Though savage war can boast his thousands slain. 
On tented field, or bosom of the main; 

Yet few the victims of these fates malign, 

Compared, intemperate luxury ! with thine. 

“Wherever wealth and false refinement reign. 
The pampered appetites compose their train ; 
Remotest climes supply the varied feast. 

But wisdom never comes a welcome guest: 

The gormand-folly bids the poison pass, 

And drains destruction from the circling glass. 

The harmless flock, to cruel slaughter led. 

Crowns high the board ; for this the herd has bled. 
For this, the gay musicians of the grove. 

Suspend forever all their songs of love! 

Earth, air, and ocean, each its part supplies 
Of sentient life, to swell the sacrifice ; 

As though some fiend had sketched the darkest plan 
Of bloody banquet for the monster—man ! 

“ Though teeming earth bestows on honest toil, 

In every climate and in every soil, 

Their proper fruits, by nature’s law designed. 

The safe and luscious diet of mankind. 

Yet, see the race from flowery Eden stray. 

To roam the mightiest of tho beasts of prey ! 

See sensual man still smiling with delight, 

While bleeding life is quivering in his sight! 

“ But nature, sure to vindicate her cause. 

Avenges each transgression of her laws ;— 

Beware, rash man !—for every nice offence. 

Shall meet, in time, a dreadful recompense ; 

Nor flight can savo—nor necromantic art. 

Nor dex’trous stratagems elude the smart:— 

For, lo, in fearful shapes, a haggard band 
Of fell diseases, wait at her command. 


“*Tis thus derangement, pain, and swifl decay, 
Obtain in man their desolating sway, 

Corrupt his blood, infoct his vital breath, 

And urge him headlong to tho shades of death. 
No more his cheeks with flushing crimson glow ; 
No more he feels tho sanguine current flow; 

But quenched and dim his sightless eyeballs roll, 
Nor meet one star that gilds the glowing pole !** 
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The fate of Urilla, one of the fictitious characters introduced for the purpose 
of illustrating the fatal consequences of neglecting the teeth, is thus presented 2 

“ And she herself is fair in form and face;— 

Her glance is modesty, her motion grace, 

Her smile, a moonbeam on the garden bower, 

Her blush, a rainbow on the summer shower, 

And she is gentler than the fearful fawn 
Thatdrinks the glittering dew-drops of the lawn. 

“ When first I saw her eyes* celestial blue, 

Her cheeks* vermilion, and the carmine hue, 

That melted on her lips:—her auburn hair 
That floated playful on the yielding air; 

And then that nock within those gracefiil curls. 

Molten from Cleopatra's liquid pearls; 

I whispered to my heart:—we’ll fondly seek 
The mc^ns, the hour, to hear the angel speak ; 

For sure such language from those lips must flow, 

As none but pure and seraph natures know. 

'Twas said—'twas done—the fit occasion came, 

As if to quench betimes tho kindling flame t 

Of love and admiration :—for she spoke, 

And lo, tho heavenly spoil forever broke, 

The fancied angel vanished into air, 

And left unfortunate Urilla there: 

For when her parted lips disclosed to view, 

Thoso ruined arches, veiled in ebon hue, 

Whero love had thought to feast the ravished sight 
On orient gems reflecting snowy light, 

Hope, disappointed, silently retired, 

Disgust triumphant came, and love expired ! 

“And yet, Urilla’s single fault was small; 

If by so harsh a name ’tis just to call 

Her slight neglect:—but 'tis with beauty's chain, 

As 'tis with nature’s :—sunder it in twuin 
At any link, and you dissolve the whole, 

As death disparts the body from tho soul." 

One more extract with which the poem closes, must conclude our quotations, 
It embraces one of the happy illustrations employed by the poet, to show the 
disastrous effects of the loss of teeth in various circumstances of human life, 

“Yet, in that choir that sung the morning song, 

One vacant seat afflicts the listening throng; 

One weU known voice, admired so oft before, 

For sweetest melody, is heard no more. 

“ Is Seraphina dead, whose melting strains 
Had won the hearts of aU the neighboring swains ? 

Or does she now forsake the house of prayer, 

And spurn her venerable pastor's care? 

Unjust suspicion! tarnish not her fame, 

Nor let reproach attaint her spotless name; 

For while her mellow voice obeyed her will, 

$ke fondly lingered, 1 our musician still; 

And though by cruel fate compelled to part, 

&he leaves us all the h o mage of her heart, 
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To lonely solitude she gives her hours, 

In shady copse, or shadier garden-bowers :— 

In silent grief, and unconsoled, she pines, 

And scarce to heaven’s high will her soul resigns. 

For, lo, the heavenly music of her lip— 

So sweet, the laboring bees might stop to sip, 

Has passed away; discordant notes succeed, 

And Seraphina’s bosom lives to bleed. 

“ Yo ask the cause :—by premature decay, 

Two of her dental pearls have passed away ; 

The two essential to those perfect strains, 

That charm the soul when heavenly music reigns. 

But fly, ye swains, to Seraphina fly, 

And bid her fastly flowing tears be dry; 

Haste to her cottage, where in vain she seeks 
To wipe the burning deluge from her cheeks; 

And when ye find her, sooth her frantic mind, 

And bid her cast her sorrows to the wind ; 

In secret whisper this kind truth impart;— 

There is a remedy :—the dental art 
Can every varying tone with ease restore. 

And givo thee music sweeter than before!— 

“Thus, to desponding man, in life’s dark way, 

Tho angel, mercy, points the opening day; 

And through the tear that trembles in his eye, 

Reveals the glories of her kindred sky.” 

It remains only toexprossour views of tho Notes annexed by way of appendix 
to this pleasing volume, by Mr. E. Parmly, a gentleman well known as standing 
at the head of his profession in this city. Those who are personally acquainted 
with Mr. Parmly, will not need to be assured, that any remarks coming from 
his pen, and prompted by his experience and good sense, must be thankfully re¬ 
ceived by that very numerous and respectable class of our fellow-citizens who 
are suffering the ravages of tartar and gangrene, and other diseases of the teeth. 
These notes axe designed to illustrate and enforce the doctrines of the poem, and 
lo serve as a guide to individuals in the management of their teeth :—and when 
we consider the importance of these organs to the healthy condition of the sys - 
tem, we cannot hesitate to express the opinion that every member of civilized 
society who respects the ordinary decencies of life, and pays the slightest regard 
to personal appearance, health and happiness, should be deeply and constantly 
impressed with the sentiments inculcated by Mr. Parmly in these amusing and 
instructive notes. We cannot conclude more appropriately than by recom¬ 
mending to the ladies in particular (for with them tho charms of society are 
deposited as a sacred treasure) the propriety of placing this chaste and beautiful 
volume on their toilets, without a moment of unnecessary delay. They will 
have the satisfaction of reflecting, after a careful perusal of the work, that their 
ime has been usefully employed, and that not a sentiment or an allusion has 
engaged their attention, at which virtue should recoil or modesty blush. 

X. Y. Z. 
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Mimoir of Roger Williams, the Founder of the State of Rhode Island;—By 

James D. Knowles. Boston ; Lincoln, Edmonds, & Co. 

Even at this latter day we feel that the volume goes far to remove a long re. 
proach from our national ^literature. There are some men upon whom destiny 
confers the immortality which intellect gives to others, and the simple and har. 
dy founders of our early settlements, who, in their native countries, would never 
have risen beyond the respectable mediocrity of their characters, have had the 
fate in the unexampled prosperity and unimaginod importance which their ex¬ 
ile 44 plantations” have attained, to have thrown around their names an interest 
of posthumous immortality—a definite and distinct station in the annals of a 
mighty people, which thousands of laurelled heroes, w T ith fortune at their back, 
and splendour on their brow, could never have attained.—Smith, Lord Baltimore, 
Winslow, Penn, Hooker, Oglethorpe, and Roger Williams, are men indeed dis¬ 
tinguished by no grandeur of genius, no dazzling magnificence of exploit— but 
they have “ left their names to other times,” identified with the annals of a na¬ 
tion, vaster in extent than ever Ccesar conquered or Alexander swayed. 

It is due from America to these worthies, that their memories should be pre¬ 
served—and their sterling honesty—their uncompromising purity of principle, 
and their noble exertions for liberty held up in their history, as an example to 
her sons. “ All nations” says Goldsmith, 44 are willing to derive merit from the 
splendour of their original,” and if this vast empire has no demi.Gods or heroes 
in her ancient annals, and no “ thunder-stricken nurse of Rome” to apostro. 
phize in song—she has in her sober history a phalanx of noble men, whose cha* 
racters influencing the institutions they originated, have contributed more than 
any other cause, to give us as a nation that form of government which is our 
peculiar glory and our greatest good—which forms a model to the nations, and 
to which all our political importance is to be attributed. 

Among these men, Roger Williams is entitled to even more consideration than 
his contemporaries, or his successors have seemod willing to allow him.—His 
invariable principle of universal lit>erty of conscience, drove him from his home 
in our earliest settlement, os it had driven him originally from England.—His 
unswerving adherence to his principles made him, at an unexampled sacrifice of 
personal right and property, associate all his companions with him in territorial 
right and jurisdiction: and this same regulating principle of his life distinguish¬ 
ed every act in legislating for his plantation, and in his after life;—his spot¬ 
less integrity, his generous disinterestedness, his active and self-denying'energy, 
are in his character distinguishing traits in that excellent constitution of mind, 
which goes far to form the perfection of humanity, and may safely be held up as 
a model to future generations. 

The manner in which this Memoir of Roger Williams has been prepared, re¬ 
flects high credit upon Professor Knowles. The character of the Founder of 
Rhode Island had, it is known, attracted some of the most eminent writers in 
the language, as forming one of the best subjocts for Biography among these sin¬ 
gular men. Dr. Belknap made some ineffectual advances towards this object; 
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and oven Southey, who stands at the head of British prose writers, was announc¬ 
ed as haying the design in contemplatioh. The difficulty of piocuring materi¬ 
als formed an insurmountable obstacle to both, and they relinquished the design. 
T he research, the industry and the perseverance of Mr. Knowles, has happily 
overcome these great difficulties—and in the volume before us he has collected 
every fact concerning him which the casual notice of contemporaries has prt. 
sehred from Oblivion, and rendered every circumstance of his history and for¬ 
tunes, which either tradition or the scanty records of the early settlement have 
afforded. 

In literary execution it is respectable, though we must particularize the open¬ 
ing sentence as containing the happiest and most unintentional bathos, that wS 
any Wherij recollect. “ The obvious analogy between human life and a rivet* 
has supplied the poet with similies, and the moralist with arguments. The re* 
semblance of the two objects is, in this point, at least worthy of notice, that 
their origin awakens the curiosity of every reflective mind. This feeling has 
impelled many travellers to a perilous search for the sources of the Niger and 
the Nile,” &c.; and it has impelled Mr. Knowles, as a philosophical consequent! 
to seek out the early events of Roger Williams' life. 

The “analogy” is happily equalled bytho Professor’s eulogium oh Robert Boyle. 
M He was a great man, gentlemen, a very great man ;—he was the Father of 
Chemistry, and brother to the Earl of Cork.” 

With the exception, perhaps, of this occasional fiightineBt of style, of which 
however we will do him the justice to say, that this one we have quoted is the 
most signal example, the work may bo commended as of considerable literary 
excellence. In plain Uarrativo, Mr. Knowles excels ;—he writes with pleasing 
and candid impartiality, and he gives his opinion with dispassionate truth. 

But its main value, in our estimation, consists in its historical worth ; and in 
this sense we do not hesitate to characterize it as invaluable—and warmly does 
Mr. Knowles deserve the thanks of every American, for the interesting light he 
has thrown upon such an obscure portion of our annals, and for the able man¬ 
ner in which he has done justice to the memory of one of the best of those em. 
inent worthies who, rejected in their own country, have been honored by Provj* 
dance as his instruments in founding an empire, where they only sought a home* 


Fiona's Interpreter on the American Book or Flowers and Sentiments : By 
Mrs. S. J. bale. Boston ; Marsh, Capon & Lyon. 

Mrs. Halo is one of our most especial favorites. In her writings, he pre. 
serves taste, beauty, strength and feminine delicacy, no other lady author we 
possess, unites in an equal degree. Her Lady's Magazine is a credit to the coun¬ 
try, and worthy of the sex. The qualities of her mind—her extensive acquain¬ 
tance with modern literature—her fine poetical talets, and her graceful facility 
of style, not less than the similarity of her pursuits, make us describe her well 
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by classing her as the Mrs. Norton of America. This attractive volume is very 
beautiful and quite worthy of her genius—all the flowers of the field, illustrated 
by poetical mottos, is a work well adapted for a highly cultivated female mind, 
and is executed here in a manner which no other in the country than herself 
could have done so happily or so well. The selections are generally made with 
taste, though not always with judgement, and the injudicious introduction of 
a good deal of inferior poetry, by names little or altogether unknown, dimi. 
nishes very much the value of a book as an authority. This, however, is the 
consequence of her design—to make her book as national as possible, by only 
introducing the sentiments of native writers—a project as thanklessly ungra¬ 
cious as can well be imagined, and by which, Americans only will be the suffer¬ 
ers. Poetry is the language of the soul, and speaks to all countries, and in all 
tongues, and to exclude the classic writers in any language for the crime of 
birth, is not only very questionable taste, but is an assumption of authority to 
which no Editor or Editress can certainly pretend. 

Mrs. Hale’s motive however is laudable, and her book the best that could 
have been made under the circumstances. It is tastefully printed, and is orna¬ 
mented very appropriately by two richly coloured plates of Flowers—and has, 
we ore glad to perceive, already received an efficient stamp of approbation in 
reaching a second edition. 


Pin Monxy; a Novel. By the Author of “The Manners of the Day,” “ Mo* 
thers and Daughters,” “ Hungarian Tales,” Ac. Philadelphia: E. L. Carey 
A A. Hart. 

This novel, on its publication in London, made the fashionable society of that 
metropolis exceedingly indignant. They were angry that any one, not privi¬ 
leged by birth and wealth to enter the charmed precincts of “ exclusive”' ton, 
should have dared to lay open its mysteries, with so much pretension, and so 
little regard to the rights of the privileged. It was accordingly denounced, 
without mercy, by the fashionable journals, the Ladies' Magazines, Ac. as the 
waiting maids” novel, its style abused, the truth of its pictures denied, and 
the accuracy of its details bitterly disputed. These very facts only tend to make 
it the best of its class that could be republished here. If Mrs. Gore was a wait, 
ing-maid, or a tire-woman, Americans will only see in the fact, that her situs, 
tion gave her more intimate opportunities of acquaintance with the arcana and 
moving springs of the “ great world.” If this author belonged to the back-stairs, 
we only think, not of her presumption, but of our certainty of meeting with 
many a fine touch, aud many a racy scene, which our authors of the drawing¬ 
rooms, and the boudoirs, would never have thought of condescending to delineate; 
and the execution of Pin-money justifies our barbarism. In fact there is no 
novel, purporting to describe the highest society in England, that approches 
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it in minute fidelity of description—none that gives us a deeper insight into all 
the cabals and manoeuvres of elevated ton ; and not one that touches off the pe¬ 
culiarities, the intrigues, the accomplishments, the habits, and all other things 
appertaining to the initiated, with better, and more bitter force. Mrs. Gore has 
many happy qualifications by nature for her task; fluency of style, admirable 
command of language, delicate wit, and a felicity of description rarely equalled 
either in its quiet power, or its fine-turned irony. Her advantages too, of edu¬ 
cation and of situation, have been turned to very excellent account. They have 
given her a perfect command of all the foreign phrases floating in fashionable 
conversation, and an intimate acquaintance with those technicalties of costume, 
and of etiquette, which we would have looked for in vain in the work of one of 
cur regular authors. No one can describe the mysteries of the toilette with 
happier grace; and no one can give animation to a ball-room, or piquancy to a 
conversation, with more elegance and ease. 

The consequence is, that in Pin Money we have a minute and faithful, though 
somewhat prolix acccount ofFaah ion able Life. The characters have all thenatural 
ease,the habits,and even the elegance of their situation. With this,there is hoth 
accuracy and delicacy in their conception, Lady Rawleigh is in all respects 
worthy of Miss Edgeworth, and Lady Launceston. Lady Olivia Tadcaster and 
Lord Calder are highly finished, and well-supported characters. The plot is very 
simple, and in her occasional episodes, such as a dinner party, cr a fete, she is 
equally gay, faithful and entertaining. 


We must beg our readers' and all publishers' pardon—for withholding many 
reviews which ought to have appeared this month. Eighty pages form but a 
short allowance for those who have to say so much as wo--and the most grei- 
vous trial we have to encounter in our duty, is being obliged every month to 
suppress a certain portion of our opinions which have been duly elaborated for 
the Public. 

Thus half a dozen Novels, some Poems, Biographies, no little Philososhy, 
and a good deal of learning, have been held over, which, “ all in order sef," had 
been prepared for our present number. 

Such privations, however, are perhaps of less consequence than «« those 
‘editorial" -imagine. 
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•« Mr. Flint, late Editor of the Knickerbocker, being obliged, by the state 
of bis health, to pass the winter in a milder climate, has withdrawn from the 
charge of the Knickerbocker."— Evening Poet — Official Announcement by Mr* 
Bryant . 

“ Toll for the Brave !"—Another Editor gone!—Another vacancy 
in the Chair of the Knickerbocker ! If we cannot say like the epi¬ 
taph of ancient Margery Nichols,— 

“ Between my cradle and my grave I’ve seen 
Six mighty Kings of Scotland, and a Queen.'* 

We have at least seen two dynasties—as many regencies—and a good 
deal of “back stairs” influence, in the management of our redoubted 
Periodical. Verily, Maga ! thy weight is great.—Thy responsibility 
burtheneth the mighty—and hard as that of Phoebus is thy chariot to. 
be guided through the clouds. But thou stoppest not;—thy march 
is as onward and as mighty as ever. And as little as the change of 
the helmsman, affecteth the course of the vessel, does the withdrawal 
of one Editor, and the accession of another, impede the majestic regu¬ 
larity of thy progress. And why should it?—thy character is made, 
—thy objects are specified—thy course is laid down :—and the duty 
of an Editor, is little more, than to act the agreeable part of a Gentle¬ 
man-Usher of the Silver Rod, in bringing the respective Correspon¬ 
dents before their Sovereign Lord—the Public, in his monthly le¬ 
vee ;—and this time we present his Majesty with a number, that we 
care not who sees;—very well able to make its w*ay to favor, without 
the need of any great name to baptize it into celebrity. 

Our prospects in some degree, have been altered. The gauntlet 
has been thrown down:—War has been proclaimed.—And that Press, 
once so friendly and which allowed us to pass on so long, unheed¬ 
ed by their notice—has awoke from its trance, and has resolved to 
contest our progress to the public favor, inch by inch. 

This is as it should be. We are glad of the resolve, and lift the 
glove in gallant spirit. We want, indeed, 

“ The stem joy which warriors feel, 

In foemen worthy of their steel.” 

Only understrappers and tyros have as yet shown fight: but we hail 
the sign. If not able to overcome suchop position, we deserve to go 
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down. If we do overcome it, the fighting will make us in the end, 
what we ought to be, better and brighter. 

One thing we are glad of, which is, that the eminent scholar and 
distinguished man—the Father of the Literature of his Country-=»- 
whosename lately honoured this Magazine, had happily resigned its 
charge in time to spare his venerable age the mortification of witness¬ 
ing the unworthy fact, that a character which abroad is reverenced, 
and respected, and admired, as it should be, could not, at home, avail 
to prevent the wretched insult and pointless jest which every little 
scribbler seemed elevated in the consciousness that he was able to 
discharge. 

We, care not for the storm: but, illustrious man ! for the credit of 
this country, and for the honour of humanity, we feel rejoiced, that 
thou wilt see no more of that spirit which, however we know that it 
existed, we had still hitherto supposed would, towards such as thee, 
have forgotten its acerbity. 

To our friends, we say, “ hold on —to our correspondents, 41 dont 
give up the ship;”—to our rivals, “a fair field and no favor. 1 * By 
,tne bve, we have only one rival, and we wish him cheer. It would 
be a hard case, if, in this pleasant high road of literature, there was 
not plenty of room for two, with all honorable competition. We see 
our friends of the opposition are preparing likewise for the evil day, 
and, in addition to the eminent pensioner from Brazennose college, 
they have ransacked our universities, and taken an accomplished pro¬ 
fessor of Italian, and a renowned professor o [chemistry into the govern¬ 
ment—“ all honorable men:”—and who, among them will, doubtless, 
either make a spoon or spoil a horn. We have luck to spare and we 
wish them some of it, only let them be, in their rivalry, candid and fair 
as we are. It would therefore be well, perhaps for the sake of appearan¬ 
ces, if they would advise their discarded underlings not to be letting of£ 
under cover, long squibs against us, generally brightening towards the 
end, with a little elaborate praise of the A. M. M. # The source of 
these articles renders their utility questionable; and, on the whole, 
the celebrity they giv‘e, is, like some stocks at present, a little below 
par. 

For ourselves, we have no notion of retreat. We have gone forth 
upon our path. Fear is not in our calender, and favor we ask not. 
More than this, “ Time will tell,” and so endeththe chapter. 


* See sundry articles in sundry papers, where some excellent criticism on the 
Knickerbocker was generally spoiled by animadversions on Mr. Flint, or con- 
pinned towards the end in a blazing panegyric on the American Monthly. 
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fame. There is a feeling which softens criticism to defect, and 
quickens it to beauty, in the consciousness that thoughts which 
have now first seen light, are the emanation of a mind which the 
throb of praise and the sting of censure can actuate no more. We 
hang ne* with the same fond sensibility of rapture over the pro¬ 
ductions of genius, which we know were sent forth to the world 
in the vigour of their author’s life, the applause of which he 
shared, and of which the gathering reputation sent the thrilling 
foretaste of immortality to his heart; as we do over the “ remains* 
of the hapless child of fame whose light has gone out prema¬ 
turely, whose " spirit has passed from day to darkness” before its 
destiny of glory had been disclosed ; and w ho had been debarred 
by the sad casualty of mortality the lofty felicity of knowing that 
he had lived to be remembered in futurity. 

Though, perhaps, in the strict letter, these writings of Sands can¬ 
not be classified under this denomination, yet his reputation, as 
derived from these collected pieces, may be called essentially post¬ 
humous. Whatever fame he enjoyed in his lifetime, and that was 
tiot little, was based more upon his character for general ability, 
and upon his talents and acquirements, than upon the fleeting 
and varied pieces of which he w r as author. These, now, come be¬ 
fore the public for the first time in a collected form, and from them 
We are to examine whether they will give to Sands a passport to 
futurity; whether they will shrine his name among those to whom 
America will hereafter point as the honored few who have con¬ 
tributed, by works of sterling value, to the formation of her early 
literature. 

Of the life of Sands, Mr. Bryant’s full and explicit memoir on 
the subject to which w r e have already referred, renders it unne¬ 
cessary for us to speak; we will therefore pause to say a few 
Words as to the manner in which these volumes have been edited. 
Literature presents not a more beautiful spectacle than that which 
We have in the instance before us. A gentleman, high, and de¬ 
servedly so, in the estimation of his fellow-citizens, in whom ex¬ 
tensive information and varied acquirements are controlled and 
directed by an accurate judgment and cultivated taste, finds time, 
amid the onerous duties of public employment, to do honor to the 
memory of a literary associate ; and who worthily employs the 
great talents which have been so often used to the instruction 
and delight of the community, in illustrating the life and opinions 
of one who, but for this exertion, had had his memory consigned 
to an oblivion certainly undeserved. Mr. Verplanck’s memoir of 
Sands is indeed not only an instructive and beautiful piece of bi¬ 
ography, but, like the rest of its gifted author’s productions, is dis^ 
tinguished in a rare degree by its pervading tone of rich thought 
and accurate criticism, the perusal lz qf wl|icsh leaves in the ntifld 
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a permanent and refreshing feeling of delight. Happy might 
any, even the most eminent names in our literature, be in the 
possession of such a surviving friend; and fortunate would it have 
been for our literature in general, had the works of many of its 
greatest ornaments been edited in such a manner—with such ju¬ 
dicious care in the selection, and such careful accuracy in the il¬ 
lustration. 

We cannot leave this subject without noticing one deeply in¬ 
teresting characteristic in the literary history of this city, we 
might perhaps say of this country generally, of which we are in¬ 
formed in this memoir. We allude to the higher intellectual 
tone which distinguished its society a few years back in the 
time of the early reputation of Sands. All the bright memorials 
of mind or talent wnich New-York possesses, belong to that pe-' 
riod, when the high-raised appetite for a graceful and fascinating 
literature, which the rich indigenous wit and quaint excellence 
of the memorable Salmagundi papers first created, was fostered 
and excited by a number of powerful and original writers beloi^g- 
ing peculiarly to the period, and vieing with each other in a ge¬ 
nerous rivals of soul. When the town was delighted with 
the polished sallies of the muse of Halleck, and the fine humor 
of Paulding; when the exquisite lay of Bryant was fitly respond¬ 
ed to by the charming song of the lamented Drake; and Sands, 
and Eastbum, and Leggett, and Wetmore, and Verplanck, (others 
it were needless to particularize,) contributed, by many brilliant ef¬ 
forts of occasional composition, and by infusing energy and spirit 
into many a recollectedliteraryenterprize, to give this city the proud 
portion of intellectual character it possesses; a character which, 
from the high and rare excellence of their varied talents, it will long 
retain. What has broken up that charm 1 Whether have deaths 
or removals, or the cold encroachments of business ?—or have 
“ hearts fell off that ought to twine V ’—We know not; but broken 
it is. Halleck has forgotten “ the lute he used to tune so sweet¬ 
ly.” Bryant, except in an occasional song, (and that we our¬ 
selves have been more than once the favored medium of commu¬ 
nicating,) which serves to remind us of the beauty and the pow¬ 
er which was once so enchanting, is likewise still. Paulding has 
ceased to write such novels as the “ Dutchman’s Firesideand 
the “ Literary Reviews,” the “ Academic Recreations,*’ the “Ne- 
ologists,” the “ Talismans,” of a former day, have ceased to live. 
The Mirror still exists; but “ quantum mutatus ab illo,” which 
week after week used to come forth “ exuvias indutus Achillis 
and .we can only revert to the fact that such a time has been, 
with a strong feeling that it was both honorable and creditable*; 
and a melancholy consciousness that jt exis s no longer. It was 
a beautiful feature of this season of elevated sociality of feeling. 
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that congenial talents, tastes, and pursuits induced, more or less, 
among all that we have mentioned, an unrestricted community 
of thought; which made them seek to stimulate each other, by 
a sort of copartnership of mind, in the prosecution of literary 
pursuits. This generous enthusiasm in the cheering occupation 
of mental research, as it is one of the surest, so it is one of the 
most delightful, evidences of a healthy and vigorous tone of 
intellectual merit. Souls that love such exalting studies have 
a peculiar pleasure in reciprocating the sentiments they feel; in 
ploughing in company the rich fields of classic lore; in travers¬ 
ing the varied paths of modern learning; or in catching and 
communicating the spirit and impulses that actuate themselves. 
As a singular and characteristic illustration of this feeling, Mr. 
Verplanck writes as follows in Sands’s Memoir: 

“ It was during the period of these studies that he and three 
of his friends, of as many different professions, formed an asso¬ 
ciation, of a somewhat remarkable character, under the name of 
the Literary Confederacy. The number was limited to four; 
and they bound themselves solemnly to preserve a friendly com¬ 
munication in all the vicissitudes of life, and to endeavor, by all 
proper means, to advance their mutual and individual interest, 
to advise each other on every subject, and to receive with good 
temper the rebuke or admonition which might thus be given. 
They proposed to unite, from time to time, in literary publications, 
covenanting solemnly that no matter hostile to the great princi¬ 
ples of religion or morals should be published by any member. 
They stipulated that whenever any two or more members should 
be within two miles of each other for any length of time exceed¬ 
ing a week, they should meet together. This compact of friend¬ 
ship was most faithfully kept to the time of Mr. Sands’s death, 
though the primary and purely literary objects of it were gradu¬ 
ally given up as other cares and duties engrossed the attention 
of its members. In (he first years of its existence, the Confedera¬ 
cy contributed largely to several literary and critical journals, 
besides publishing in one of the daily papers of the city a series 
of essays, under the title of (he Neologist, and another under the 
title of the Ampliilogist, which attracted much attention, and 
were very widely circulated and republished in the newspapers 
of the day. Mr. Sands wrote a large portion of these, both in 
prose and verse.” 

The picture which this passage presents is absolutely beau¬ 
tiful. Four gifted spirits, with no other bond of union than 
congenial habits and feelings, bind each other together in a 
sacred compact to hold in common the best parts of nature; 
and when it is broken up by the death of its members, the sur¬ 
vivors take a noble pride in doing justice to the memory of their 

cpzed by 
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confederates. Thus Eastburn, who died in 1819, had his repu¬ 
tation faithfully honored and zealously preserved by Sands; and 
now that he is gone, another and still more distinguished mem¬ 
ber of the body, one of its brightest members when it existed, and 
whose talents, since it has been no more, have done so much to pre¬ 
serve its memory—has gone far in these volumes to give the ce¬ 
lebrity of Sands a “ local habitation and a name though with 
a delicacy which all will appreciate, and we, for ourselves, con¬ 
demn, he has on all occasions left his own station in the confed¬ 
eracy, and his own masterly contributions to its efforts, to be sup- 

E lied from the knowledge of the reader; which we are afraid in 
ut too many cases will be unequal to the task. 

This subject bring < to our mind the thought, and we cannot 
avoid its expression, that to the memory of the gifted and un¬ 
fortunate Drake this office of friendly justice yet remains to 
be done. The productions which the execution of that task will 
bring to light, would, we are persuaded, redound not less to the 
honor of our city than our country. Poor fellow, why does not 
some survivor and associate do for the beautiful relics of genius, 
which he has left behind, what Verplanck has done for Sands ? 

Green be the turf above thee, 

Friend of my early days ; 

None knew thee but to love thee, 

None named thee but to praise. 


There is one accomplished gentleman to whom the concurrent 
voice of all would assign the task, who, as he has already ren¬ 
dered his memory classic in the most touching and exquisite of 
poetry, has still the grateful duty left him of rendering it known. 

But these memories and reflections, though incidental to our 
subject and inseparable from its contemplation, nevertheless keep 
us from our task. 

Sands’s reputation as an author will rest principally upon his 
life of Cortes and his share of Yamoyden. The former is for the 
first time published in this collection. We are told respecting it 
in the memoir :—“ He was fortunately relieved from any diffi¬ 
culty arising from the want of materials, by finding in the li¬ 
brary of the New-York Historical Society a very choice collec¬ 
tion of original Spanish authorities, which afforded him all that 
he desired. His manuscript was translated into Spanish by Ma¬ 
nuel Dominguez, a learned Spaniard, advantageously known to 
his reading countrymen by other excellent versions from the 
English. It was prefixed to the letters of Cortes, and a large 
edition printed, while the original remained in manuscript until 
the present collection of Mr. Sands’s writings. Thus his work 
had the singular fortune of beingjead throughout Spanish Ame- 
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xica, in another language, while it was totally unknown in its 
own country and native tongue.” 

This memoir of Cortes has been extolled by those whose 
opinion is entitled to every respect. Mr. Bryant gives it the urn- 
qualified eulogium of saying, “it is unquestionably the best bio¬ 
graphical account of Cortes in the English language—perhaps 
the best that has been written.” Its perusal certainly will not 
warrant such praise. The story of the exploits of Cortes has 
been already told in English in the elegant phraseology of Ro¬ 
bertson ; and, in addition to his full and luminous detail, there is 
a translation from the German of, we believe, Madame de Cam- 
pan, which, though juvenile in its character, is graphic, spirited, 
and copious. In the accuracy of its details, the justness of its 
views, and the authenticity of its facts, the historical notice of 
Sands is entitled to the highest praise ; for he weighed his ma¬ 
terials with care, and went to the fountain head for information. 
Further than this we cannot go. It may be used with advan¬ 
tage in the compilation of another memoir, but it cannot be 
ranked as classical historical writing. It was intended by the 
author for a temporary purpose, and as subservient to another 
design; and though its composition is both accurate and careful, 
it has been too evidently written with that secondary intention to 
be classed among the higher efforts of similar composition. Thus, 
all those events in the life of Cortes which are detailed in his 
letters to the emperor, are omitted; and only those transactions in 
his history are brought into relief on which his correspondence is 
silent. Besides this, he has throughout rejected in the orthogra¬ 
phy of the Indian and Mexican names, those which long and in¬ 
variable use have naturalized in the language, for, perhaps, the 
more correct, but certainly more barbarous, appellations he found 
in the old historians he consulted;—an innovation of very ques¬ 
tionable propriety, for the English language may be as surely al¬ 
lowed the same privilege of modifying barbarous names to its usage 
as the French has exerted over even the classical, as well as the 
proper names of oth^r nations—and of very unhappy results; since, 
togono farther than one signal instance, the Montezuma of English 
history and poetry will hardly be recognised in, much less aban¬ 
doned for, the unpronounceable Motenczoma of Mr. Sands. Ne¬ 
vertheless the language of this “Notice,” (for the .author him¬ 
self nowhere gives it a higher name) is throughout simple, 
chaste, and subdued; the incidental reflections, when introduced, 
are in point, and in many places he narrates events with a terse¬ 
ness and brevity which is more effective than the most laboured 
diffusion. His subject never betrays him into extravagance of 
language, or even enthusiasm of sentiment; he is uniformly 
grave and correct, and sums up the character of Cortes with sin- 
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gular temperance and ability. The concluding passage we quote. 
It is a fair sample of the whole. In giving in a few words a view 
of such a man, it is singularly expressive:—“ All conquerors are 
the * scourges of God,’ and Cortes was one of the number. It 
has not been sought in this Notice to justify his actions; but sim- 

E ly to offer what may be suggested in palliation of some of them, 
ieroes have all had their foibles and their vices; and so essen- 
tial does a certain portion of them seem in the composition of 
their character, that they are gratuitously given to them by all 
the great epic poets. Try Cortes by a comparison with other 
great conquerors, and it will appear, that while few of them have 
rivalled his exploits, many have left darker stains on their repu¬ 
tation, admitting of no palliation. The charge of cruelty is the 
heaviest which has been made against him. Bernal Diaz men¬ 
tions, that on one occasion, when he was called on to sign a se¬ 
vere sentence, he gave a deep sigh, and exclaimed, ‘ How happy 
is he who is not able to write, and is thereby prevented from sign¬ 
ing the death-warrants of men !’ This may have been affected; 
but it may also have been natural. The charge of peculation, as 
we have remarked, is not proved. In indomitable perseverance 
in the accomplishment of whatever he undertook, Cortes is un¬ 
equalled in history. No difficulty diverted him from pursuing 
his steadfast purpose; and, like Scipio, in stumbling he took pos¬ 
session of the soil. He was fond of humming an old ditty,— 

Adelante mo sobrino, 

Y no creais en agueroe. 

He assumed great splendour, as the king’s representative; but 
his magnificence was regulated by good taste, which rejected 
every thing gaudy or fantastic. He was proud of the single 
name, which he had made known over all Europe, and was bet¬ 
ter pleased with hearing himself spoken of as Cortes than as 
captain-general. As Cortes , he is known in the farthest regions 
by those who never heard of the Marquis of the Valley.” 

The joint poem of Yamoyden,* likewise inserted in this volume, 
as it is an earlier, so it is a much nobler effort of his mind, and 
will be a much more lasting memorial of his talents. The end 
which these two young friends proposed to themselves in this poem 
was indeed magnificent; and the steadiness with which they com¬ 
pleted so much of their design, is as worthy of admiration as their 
respectable execution of it at such an age is surprising. Scott was 
then at the zenith of that brilliant success which an untried and 
popular metre, and singularly poetical materials had opened to 
trie genius. The wild romance, corresponding scenery, with the 
chivalrous personages and stirring events of the early Scottish 
history, gave a fascinating novelty and attraction to his song. 


* It ws* written by the Rev. J. Eaitbnm and Sands. 
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which a host of writers in his own country hastened to imitate; 
and which gave to similar periods and events, in other histories, 
a new and powerful charm for the poet and romancer. Not only 
every subject which would admit of it in the history of the Bri¬ 
tish Islands was embodied in verse, but the repulsive mythology 
of the Northern Scalds was decked with all the paraphernalia of 
cantos and notes, and made the burden of many an ambitious 
poem. The splendid field of Indian character—superstition— 
and American scenery was untouched and unsung;—a people 
whose pulse beat high to national feeling, and eager to encou¬ 
rage native literary promise, waited the attempt;—so that the 
plan of Yamoyden offered, both in its materials and its prospects, as 
fair a hope of poetical fame, and as fair a subject for poetical illus¬ 
tration, as any bard could have wanted ana any aspirant could 
have desired. 

The execution and the success of this poem were such as might 
have been expected from such advantages, and from the ability 
of its authors. Its merits are of a high order of excellence, its 
defects are mainly incidental to the manner of its composition ; 
very little can be discerned in it of hastiness of conception or of 
immaturity of thought. It wants for its perfection a concentra¬ 
ting tendency of narrative and a controlling principle of action. 
Though there are many incidents touchingly attractive in the 
story, yet it has not jm unbroken chain of strong personal interest 
to lead us untired sqid unbewildered through its scenes; and 
here lies its defect. In all the attributes of poetical greatness 
it is abundant; no oppoKunity occurs where the witchery can 
be used, where it is not used to much advantage. The descrip¬ 
tions of scenery, have, as the occasion may require, all the beauty, 
the variety, the freshness, even the magnificence, of nature. In 
the delineation of emotions and of passions, Yamoyden is rich,— 
at times deeply effective; and in situations of picturesque ef¬ 
fect, described \frith vivid force, and exerting a corresponding 
influence on the feelings, it abounds. There is, too, a command of 
language and a concentration of images of horror, which deepens 
into a power absolutely harrowing. In this respect we fully agree 
with the critic of this poem in the North American Review, 
whose remarks have been so highly eulogized by both Mr. Ver- 
planck and Mr. Bryant.* 


* This Article has been overpraised. Mr. Bryant calls it “ one of the most delightful and 
eloquent articles ef literary criticism which has ever appeared in this country and Mr. Ver* 
plenck says of it, it is “ admirable and most eloquentand again, in warmer language, “ the 
concluding pages of the Review, in which the fitness of our early American history for th® 
purposes of poetical and romantic fiction are pointed out, are splendidly eloquent.” Eulo- 
(pums so unmeasured from such men, excited in us a great curiosity to peruse this article, 
which, after some difficulty, we procured. It gave our excited hopes the most unequivocal dis¬ 
appointment. The introduction is trite beyond the ^ual common-places of Reviews. Then 
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“ We do not remember any thing finer of the semi-infernal 
kind, except Shakspeare’s witches. We are at a loss how to 
praise this part of the poem sufficiently to satisfy ourselves, with¬ 
out seeming extravagant. We think we see in it proof of an im¬ 
agination equal to a story of the class of the Vampire, or the Monk, 
which should make those horrible fictions seem almost nursery 
tales.” 

Yet with all this, Yamoyden, from the causes we have men¬ 
tioned, makes as a whole but an indistinct impression on the 
mind, and takes not by any means that grasp of the attention, 
which its many detached passages of power, and pathos, and 
beauty warrants us in believing its authors had the ability in a 
high degree to have accomplished. 

We shall now select such passages as will convey an idea at 
once of its excellence, and of its general and varied talent; in 
doing which we will render our readers a favor of no ordinary 
kind. The Poem, in its original state, is far less known than it 
should be, as the best sustained effort of the American muse; and 
the present volumes, being intended principally for the personal 
admirers of the author, will not be seen by the vast majority of 
our readers. In making our selections from among much of 
beautiful, we shall only take such passages as are best adapted 
for extraction. We fully agree with the accomplished Editor’s 
opinion of the proem. 

“ This Proem as a whole is beautiful; and our language has, I 
think, few passages of more genuine and more exquisite poetry 
than the first four and the six concluding stanzas. They have a 
sobered and subdued intensity of feeling, canying with it the 
conviction of truth and reality^ while at the same time they 
glow with an opulent splendor of language and allusion, not un¬ 
worthy of the learned imagination of Milton himself.” 

The following vfcrses have peculiar and exquisite beauty. 

But, no! the freshness of the past shall still 
Sacred to memory’s holiest musings be; 

When through the ideal fields of song, at will, 

He roved and gathered chaplets wild with thee; 

When, reckless of the world, alone and free, 

Like two proud barks, we kept our careless way. 

That sail by moonlight o’er the tranquil sea ; 

Their white apparel and their streamers gay, 

Bright gleaming o’er the main, beneath the ghostly ray;— 


follows a dry analysis of the poem, interspersed with a few remarks of cautious criticiam and 
ambiguous praise, qualified with all the usual adjectives of the profession. The passages point* 
tng out the adaptation of earlv colonial history of characters of fiction, are incidental to the 
subject, and are suggested by die poem ; and are, in truth, made in as hop step and jump a style 
of respectable mediocrity as any thing wo have seen; tho “ splendid eloquence” our zealous 
endeavors were unable to discover. 
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And downward, far, reflected in the clear 
Blue depths, the eye their fairy tackling sees; 

So buoyant, they do seem to float in air. 

And silently obey the noiseless breeze ; 

Till, all too soon, as the rude winds may please, 

They part for distant ports : the gales benign 
Swift wafting, bore, by Heaven’s all-wise decrees, 

To its own harbour sure, where each divine 
And joyous vision, seen before in dreams, is thine. 

The Indian Council is described with fine painting and fine 
poetical power. Every one must admire how well the author 
has made the prominent traits of the aboriginal character tell in 
the picture. 


The council met; each bosom there 
Pregnant with doubt or with despair; 

And each wan.eye and hollow cheek 
The waste of toil and famine speak; 

Yet o’er the dew-webbed turf reclined. 

Silent they sate; and stranger’s eye 
Had deemed, in idle mood resigned 
To nature’s sweet tranquillity. 

They lay to catch the mingling sound 
Of woods and waters murmuring round;— 
That the robin carolling blithe they heard, 

Or the breeze the shivering leaves that stirred. 
Among their eagle plumes it played, 

And with their cinctures dalliance made ; 

But customed were they to control 
The cradled whirlwinds of the soul; 

And calm was every warrior’s mien. 

As if there a feast of love had been. 

Ill could the fiery Sachem brook 
That gloomy, never-changing look. 

Though long inured to mazy wile, 

Through all the thousand lakes of guile. 

His secret skiff had held its course, 

And shunned each torrent’s eddying force. 
Yet ever would the fiery soul 
Through all the circles dart. 

Which, like the ice around the pole. 

Begirt the Indian heart. 

Up started Metacom ;—the train 

Of all his wrongs,—his perished power,— 

His blasted hopes,—his kindred slain,— 

His quenchless hate which blazed in vain. 
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So fierce in its triumphant hour, 

But now to his own heart again 
Withdrawn, but ran like liquid flame 
Boiling through all his fevered frame,— 

All, all seemed rushing on his brain:— 

Each trembling fibre told the strife, 

Which quelled that storm with madness rife, 

Gathering in horrors o’er his brow, 

And flashing wildly bright below. 

While o’er his followers faint and few, 

On inquest stem his glances flew, 

Across his quivering lips in haste 
A smile of bitterness there pass’d;— 

As if a beam from the lamp had stole 
That burnt within his inmost soul, 

As in a deep, sepulchral cell,— 

It seemed with transient curl to tell. 

How in his triumph or his fall, 

He doubted and he scorned them all! 

But silence straight the Sachem broke, 

And thus his taunt abrupt he spoke— 

The invocation to Evening, at the commencement of the second 
Canto, has transfused into the song all the softness of the theme ; 
though no new thoughts present themselves, and no new images 
are brought forward, yet the tone of feeling is so pleasing, and 
the softened harmony of the metre so much in unison,* that we 
might almost indicate it as an example of the finest species of poet¬ 
ical excellence. 

Hail! sober evening! thee the harassed brain 
And aching heart with fond orisons greet: 

The respite thou of toil; the balm of pain ; 

To thoughtful mind the hour for musing meet: 

’Tis then the sage, from forth his lone retreat. 

The rolling universe around espies; 

’Tis then the bard may hold communion sweet 
With lovely shapes, unkenned by grosser eyes, 

And quick perception comes of finer mysteries. 

The silent hour of bliss! when in the west 
Her argent cresset lights the star of love :— 

The spiritual hour ! when creatures blest 
Unseen return o’er former haunts to rove; 

While sleep his shadowy mantle spreads above, 

Sleep, brother of forgetfulness and death, 

Round well-known couch, with noiseless tread they rove, 

In tones of heavenly music comfort breathe, 

And tell what weal or bale shall chance the moon beneath. 
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Hour of devotion! like a distant sea, 

The world’s loud voices faintly murmuring die; 

Responsive to the spheral harmony, 

While grateful hymns are borne from earth on high. 

O ! who can gaze on yon unsullied sky, 

And not grow purer from the heavenward view! 

As those, the Virgin Mother’s meek, full eye, 

Who met, if uninspired lore be true, . 

Felt a new birth within, and sin no longer knew. 

Let others hail the oriflamme of mom. 

O’er kindling hills unfurled with gorgeous dies! 

O mild, blue Evening! still to thee I turn, 

‘ With holier thought, and with undazzled eyes ;-r- 
Where wealth and power with glare and splendor rise, 

Let fools and slaves disgustful incense bum! 

Still Memory’s moonlight lustre let me prize; 

The great, the good, whose course is o’er, discern, 

And, from their glories past, time’s mighty lessons learn! 

The Farewell of the Indian Warrior, and the following song 
of his Christain spouse are alike exceedingly fine. There are 
a succession of images in the latter—beautiful as Goethe’s cele¬ 
brated song, which Byron has imitated in his Bride of Abydoe ; 
yet which have all the freshness and vigor of originality. There 
is too great felicity in the manner in which these fine poetical 
conceptions are grouped together. 

“ Farewell! the sound is as the wail 
That rises o’er the closing grave! 

While yet the shades of night prevail, 

My boat must cross once more the wave. 

I go to speed our brethren’s flight, 

And with the morrow’s closing light. 

Return to bear thee hence, and far 
For ever fly from sounds of war.” 

“Farewell! I will not weep—she said, 

Tho’ stealing from its liquid bed 
There fell the unbidden tear;— 

I will not weep;—a warrior’s wife 
Must learn the moods of wayward life, 

Nor know the form of fear. 

There is a chill my bosom o’er, 

Which sadly says, we meet no more. 

But let it pass;—farewell! and God 
P reserve thee, on the path of blood!” 

Mute was their last embrace, and sad. 

Forth fared the chief thro’ forest shade; 

And still, like statue of despair 
His lonely bride stood fixed there. 
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Gazing entranced on vacant air ; 

Sense, feeling, wrapt in this alone, 

The cherished theme of love was gone. 

One throb remained;—the spell is broke, 

When her unconscious infant woke ; 

Maternal cares recalled her thought, 

And soothed her labouring breast o’erfraught. 

While thus again her accents flow 
In deep accordance with her wo. 

44 They say that afar in the land of the west, , 

Where the bright golden sun sinks in glory to rest, 

Mid fens where the hunter ne’er ventured to tread, 

A fair lake unruffled and sparkling is spread; 

Where, lost in his course, the rapt Indian discovers. 

In distance seen dimly, the green isle of lovers. 

44 There verdure fades never; immortal in bloom, 

Soft waves the magnolia its groves of perfume; 

And low bends the branch with rich fruitage depress’d, 

All glowing like gems in the crowns of the east; 

There the bright eye of Nature, in mild glory hovers t 
’Tis the land of the sunbeam,—the green isle of lovers! 

44 Sweet strains wildly float on the breezes that kiss 
The calm-flowing lake round that region of bliss; 

Where, wreathing their garlands of amaranth, fair choirs 
Glad measures still weave to the sound that inspires 
The dance and the revel, mid forests that cover 
On high with their shade the green isle of the lover. 

44 But fierce as the snake with his eyeballs of fire. 

When his scales are all brilliant and glowing with ire, 

Are the warriors to all, save the maids of their isle, 

Whose law is their will, and whose life is their smile; 

From beauty there valour and strength are not rovers, 

And peace reigns supreme in the green isle of lovers. 

44 And he who has sought to set foot on its shore, 

In mazes perplex’d, has beheld it no more; 

It fleets on the vision, deluding the view, 

Its banks still retire as the hunters pursue; 

O! who in this vain world of wo shall discover, 

The home undisturbed, the green isle of the lover!” 

There i9 much fine writing in all this, much pure thought and 
beautiful diction. Yamoyden, indeed, is throughout character¬ 
ised by a high poetical tone of feeling, at once chastened and 
adorned by the collateral illustration which it derives from learn¬ 
ing and research. It is thoroughly and peculiarly national; the 
thoughts, the similies, the expressions, are all drawn from the 
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people under description, or from the soil on which the scene is 
laid. There is a controlling taste throughout the poem, far too 
correct not to reject any other illustration than indigenous, in 
such a poem; and accordingly we have no wretched examples of 
Persian roses in American forests—no tiger or lion to assist the 
fancy of Indian heroes—no “birds or flowers of other climes” to 
startle us with their beauty in scenes they never saw. All is in 
correct and faithful keeping with the scene ; we have the solemn 
wave of the forest, and the eternal roar of the cataract. The 
landscape resounds with the chill cry of the caty-did, and the 
stillness of night is broken only by the plaint of the whipporwill. 
The poet poises in the air the bird of his own blue and beautiful 
sky, and peoples the wild with its own free and fearless habi¬ 
tants. All is characteristic, all is natural, all is in keeping. In 
this consists, perhaps, the highest merit of the poem. There is 
no peculiarity in the Indian character which has not been used 
to advantage ; no precept of savage ethics, or feature of aborigi¬ 
nal superstition which has not been employed in its construction, 
and that with great effect; nor are there any peculiarities of sce¬ 
nery or characteristics of manner acquirable by reading or obser¬ 
vation which have not been pressed into service as illustrative 
of the theme. The historical critic might object, that strict ac¬ 
curacy has not been adhered to in the description of Indian traits, 
but that the distinctive peculiarities of all the tribes are con¬ 
founded, and that the usages which distinguished different na¬ 
tions have been indiscriminately applied to one. But this is a 
licence which has only the effect of proving a charm in its poetry. 
In the characters and peculiarities introduced into Yamoyden, 
we recognize the beau-ideal of the savage warrior, poetically and 
appropriately invested with all the attributed qualities of his na¬ 
ture ; and we would as soon think of finding fault with Sands for 
putting into the lips of the Pequod chieftain the idioms of the Hu¬ 
ron, as we would of condemning Milton because he has given to 
the prince of hell all the courage and highmindedness of heaven. 

The notes to Yamoyden say much for the diligence and the 
extensive reading of Sands. They form, in fact, a body of inva¬ 
luable collectanea relative to aboriginal history and manners, 
where the desultory inquirer will find all the facts bearing upon 
the subject, which are scattered not only through our scarce and 
early annalists, but through the long roil of travellers and histo¬ 
rians who have had occasion to speak of them. The whole poem 
may be fairly ranked as a standard production of American lite¬ 
rature, and is entitled to a fonder praise as the boldest attempt to 
embody the distinct peculiarities of our country in verse, which 
has been made in English literature. 

From the miscellaneous prose writingS^f^knds, however, we 
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can form the best estimate of his talents and peculiar genius; and 
though he does not appear to have thrown his whole soul with 
enthusiasm or firm purpose into any of these efforts ; and though 
we can view them in no higher light than the occasional relaxa¬ 
tion of a vigorous mind; still they evince talent of such high and 
rare excellence, that we may fairly presume, if his pursuits or in¬ 
clination had led him to the trial, ne might have commanded 
abundant success in any walk of fiction. In some of his lighter 
pieces there is a rich vein of fine turned humour running through 
an easy and agreeable style, and exhibiting character in a light 
at once pleasing and original; and in others again, where he 
gives a loose to his imagination, he has shown that he can invest 
prose with its most fascinating qualities. Such is the tale of 
Boyuca, where, taking as a ground-work an imaginary tradition 
of the Bahama Islands, he has flung some of the finest beauties 
of language into description, and followed up with all the fresh¬ 
ness of originality a conception worthy of the enchanting possi¬ 
bilities of the Eastern romance. 

In the scenes at Washington, there is great and original merit. 
The sketches of society and of character are happy and spirited; 
and the execution of the whole reminds of us of many similar 
pictures by the great masters of our language in the best days of 
English literature ; or, what is a better prototype, some of the 
most spirited delineations of the Salmagundi. It is a good anti¬ 
thesis to say that they can be read without fatigue, and cannot 
be read without amusement. We think there is still higher 
merit in Mr. De Viellecour; the wit in this admirable piece is 
playful and refined, and the humour is at once natural ana irresis¬ 
tible. The Simple Tale and the German’s Story, both deserve the 

E raise they have received; and certainly no author in our living 
terature has given the lighter species of fiction greater attrac¬ 
tions, or higher or more delicate finish. Of Sand’s didactic arti¬ 
cles there exist enough to make us regret that he has not written 
more; there,indeed,he was singularly gifted to excel; his rare and 
extensive acquirements, his acute faculty of perception, and his 
sound and correct judgment, came into admirable use. His 
writings of this description singularly indicate the advantages 
which a soul of high order derives from the ennobling and en¬ 
riching associations of classic literature, and are pregnant with 
the deductions of an observant and highly cultivated mind. 

In asking what place Sands will fill in the literature of his 
country, we feel at once that his writings are neither sufficiently 
numerous nor sufficiently important to establish for him a per¬ 
petuity of fame. This, however, is more the perception of our 
own regret, than the examination of any claim which has been 
set up for him. It would be with pride we would see him taksf 
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his place among the classics of our language; and proud would 
be our feelings to see his light added, as another star, to the cir¬ 
cle of our national reputation. Yet to the name of Sands will 
be attached the respectful distinction, that, had his life been pro¬ 
longed, his character had all the qualities to secure it a place 
within his country’s heart, and his abilities might have won 
him the proudest place among her sons. Nor will such memo¬ 
rials as he has left behind him sink into the insignificance of 
temporary effusions; they have in them the redeeming influence 
of genius, quickened and chastened by a fine combination of 
intellectual excellencies ; and speak at all times to feelings which 
will keep them in remembrance. He was one of those spirits 
whom our current literature could least have spared; and he 
was one of those too seldom to be found in our commercial com¬ 
munity, and without many of whom, neither we or any other 
people can ever be distinguished for an elevated or respectable 
literature. He was one, who gave himself up with ardor and en¬ 
thusiasm to the pursuit of knowledge ; who, untiring in his ef¬ 
forts to acquire information, yet sought communion for his soul 
in the immortalized inspiration of classic lore; who loved to re¬ 
create his spirit in those fields, in our country too little trodden, 
where we can meet with “the sweet souled piety of Cimon and 
the anticipated Christianity of gocrates and where the undy¬ 
ing light, kindled by the fresh genius of an early world, will ever 
warm with its holy illumination the mind which has the lofty in¬ 
stinct to seek for its irradiation. 

Without such characters, no literature will be either elevated 
or lasting; and without such knowledge, no production of mind, 
however ornamented by the other endowments of intellect, will 
be either permanent or beneficial. The history of literature is 
but one long lesson to the fact—that rib genius, however rare, or 
imagination, however brilliant; that no facility of talent, or hap- 

f nness in its adaptation, will suffice to give permanency to mental 
abor. Such qualities may shed upon tlfeh offspring the radiance 
which is their birth-right; but that enduring beauty which will 
enchant the future as it enchants the present, must spring from 
a mind matured and improved by its acquaintance with those 
treasures of acquired knowledge ; the world’s heritage in every 
age, which other times have left for our instruction. 

In this point of view may the lamented Sands be held up as a 
model to those among his countrymen who may seek to distin¬ 
guish themselves by the same pursuits ; and it was this which 
has given to the few memorials of his mind, which he ha9 left 
behind, a tempered beauty of imagination, a chastened correct¬ 
ness of fancy, and a philosophic tone of observation, which will 
ever secure them a respectable rank among similar productions. 

* Digitized by 0 1 
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THE ALBROZZI. 

A TALE OF VENICE. 

CHAPTER I. 

It was morning, and the golden beams of the infant sun gleamed on 
the bent figure of Julia, as she offered her matin vows to heaven, in the 
chapel which was attached to the Palazzo de Albrozzi, kneeling within 
the silken drapery that curtained the altar, and having her eyes devoutly 
raised to the crucifix that surmounted its tabernacle. A robe of white 
satin, chastely elegant, covered her fine person, and a diamond rosary 
hung from her clasped hands, so long that the cross which was attached 
to it touched the silken cushion on which she knelt Her features were 
of the Grecian cast; the perfection of their order, and the spirit of unaf¬ 
fected piety that then animated them, imparted that imposing interest to 
their loveliness, which the poet would exaggerate into angelic. Wo¬ 
man indeed seldom looks to such advantage as when her mind is devoted 
to the influence of unearthly thoughts, when her soul rises superior to 
the world, asserting its prerogative, and refining the beauty of earth with 
the purity of heaven. 

In long ringlets, on her shoulders, hung a cluster of silken locks taste¬ 
fully interwoven with pearls. The elegant simplicity of this arrangement 
gave a peculiar and striking effect to the classic proportions of her figure, 
in which was reconciled the delicate refinement of the girl with the ma¬ 
tured elegance of the woman. Her eye was black, and its expression 
as variable as the flexibility of her gentle heart could render it; while the 
smile that so often sympathised with its beaming, received its character 
from a happy mixture of pride, benignity, and softness, which invited es¬ 
teem, while it repelled familiarity, and made it seem like the condescen¬ 
sion of intelligence. 

Julia was the wife of Count Leonardo de Albrozzi, a senator of Ve¬ 
nice, and lord of the splendid palace to which the chapel was attached. 
It was her custom to offer every morning her prayers to heaven be¬ 
fore this shrine; but there was a more particular motive for her pre¬ 
sence before the sanctuary of the host on the morning we have intro¬ 
duced her ; she was performing the devotions preparatory to confession, 
which she was about to make to the chaplain of the u palazzo,” after 
the celebration of mass, for which he was robing himself in the sa¬ 
cristy. It was a sight of inspiring interest to see the lovely Juba kneel¬ 
ing amid the decorations of religious splendour, herself the noblest or¬ 
nament, doing homage at the altar of her God, like some seraph-guar¬ 
dian of his shrine. The deep note of the organ, now low and like a 
distant murmur, again bursting into the plenitude of sound, pealed sweetly 
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in her ear, drawing a response from her bosom which heaved in percep¬ 
tible harmony to its music. Her hands were clasped and sometimes 
raised to heaven, as the pious enthusiasm of her young heart would pro¬ 
voke such outward evidence of its feeling ; her upturned eye uttered vo¬ 
lumes for her soul, and her lips moved in the voiceless expression of 
holy prayer. 

The music ceased as the Chaplain, preceded by two boys, advanced 
from the sacristy to die altar. When he appeared, Julia in the spirit of 
humility bowed her head almost to the step on which she knelt; but 
there was peculiar interest in the glance with which he regarded her as 
he passed. The features of the priest, who was the younger brother of 
Count Albrozzi, possessed that marked though undefinable character, 
which seldom advantages the owner in the opinion of others, from the 
very doubt whether it bespeaks a heart of good or evil mould. It is an 
unfortunate mistake to suppose that one commends himself to the 
esteem of the world by subduing or cloaking the expression of feeling 
in the countenance; for man is more prone to construe whatever is 
doubtful into evil than into good, and, however he may admire that capa¬ 
bility, he seldom loves the character that possesses it Ludovico (for 
that was the name of the chaplain) afforded an example of the remark. 
All held him in that respect that approximates to fear; and though most 
confessed him a man saintly in the severity of his habit, yet none were 
heard to say, u He has a kind heart,” or, “ His worth endears him to me.” 
We will pause to make the reader intimate with his history. 

He was originally intended for the profession of arms, but was in¬ 
duced by his father, previous to his entering the service, to take a tour 
of the continent; but not content with European limits, he crossed the 
great Atlantic, incited by the novelty of the adventure; and for five 
years, while he was sojourning among the red Indians of the American 
forests, he was unheard of at Venice. He sailed with a number of 
French emigrants; and having made himself tolerably conversant with 
whatever of America was then explored, he returned to Venice, where 
he learned the many material changes which had occurred in his family 
during his absence. The old Count, lfis father, was no more, and Leo¬ 
nardo, his brother, was wedded to the beautiful Julia. Ludovico re¬ 
mained for some months at the palazzo de Albrozzi, sharing the en¬ 
joyment that existed in its limited circle, and entering with all the buoy¬ 
ancy that then characterised his disposition, into the spirit of its amiable 
pleasures. Towards the latter end of his stay the first symptoms of 
change were evidenced in his manner. From being frank, hasty, and 
unreserved, his habit became suddenly cold, gloomy, and constrained; 
its dissembled reserve frequently giving way in the struggle with some 
violent though secret passion, which appeared to harrow his very soul. This 
his brother attributed to some acquired eccentricity, and the opinion 
was confirmed by Ludovico’s sudden announcement of his intention to 
join the sacred ministry. What were his motives the events of the tale 
will tell; but the fact followed almost immediately on the declaration— 
he joined the Augustine order, and for two years devoted himself to a 
rigorous and uninterrupted discharge qf h h^ffligidus duties. He soon 
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acquired a character for uncommon piety; and had he not determined 
to quit his convent, and act as chaplain in the palazzo of his brother, 
his reputed sanctity would certainly have gained for him the highest cle¬ 
rical honours. On his return the expression of his features appeared less 
schooled, because les3 capable of restraint; for the passion or passions 
that gave it being seemed to have become more intense; but as time 
passed, its violence was quelled, and in its room was dissembled that cool 
unmeaning exterior that too often veils some latent malignity. To him, 
who could decipher the history of the heart by the characters of the 
countenance, Ludovico’s would indicate the rebellion of some vile but 
potent feeling against his better nature, and its eventual success. He 
was a man of commanding and athletic proportions; his countenance, 
but for its habitual chilling restraint, exhibiting the excellence of manly 
beauty. His eye, though repulsive, was bright with intelligence; but it 
sometimes burned with more than intellectual lustre—with a fire of an 
unnatural intensity, that well accorded with the smile which would flit 
across his features, somewhat between woman’s sweetness and the scowl 
of a vampire. The most remarkable interruption of his studied reserve 
was, that occasionally, when he would look upon Julia, a confused med¬ 
ley of feelings would start into his eye, that were rendered more evident, 
though individually less distinct, from the constraint which he practised to 
assume; but this traitorous seeming was of rare occurrence, and was in¬ 
variably checked before any evil suspicions could result from its detection. 

He now advanced to the altar, and the mass proceeded. After this 
ceremony was ended, he returned to the sacristy, and having divested 
himself of his robes, all but the stole, he retired to the sacred confes¬ 
sional, where he was joined by Julia. 

44 It was but yesterday, Julia,” said he, after the preliminary forms were 
over, 44 it was but yesterday that thou didst confess and wert absolved.— 
Dost remember thee of any crime untold, that thou so earnestly seekest 
to be shrived again.” 

44 Father, I have fallen.” 

44 Fallen! take heed that thou be not over scrupulous, for that subverts 
a proper confidence in heaven. Thy delicate conscience, my Julia, is 
apt to magnify what is venial.” 

“ I have fallen, father, and I would be absolved.” 

44 In what hast thou erred ? thou speakest like one burdened at the 
heart and crying for relief.” 

44 Thou sayest right, holy father,” replied Julia, in the same spirit of 
humility, 44 there is a weight upon my soul. I have listened to the voice 
of evil, because it came from one that is dear, one on whom darkness 
hath fallen, and who would tempt me to shut my eyes on the light It 
is not fitting that we speak the name of another here; but he it was who 
could drown the poison of guilt in the sweetness of his tones, that would 
beguile me from the path of the Redeemer.” 

44 How sayest thou, J ulia ?” asked the priest in surprise. 

44 That he of whom I have spoken hath argued falsely of our holy doc¬ 
trines, and hath counselled me to forsake them for those of the heretic. 
His words were wily, and they shook my faith, father, for my reason 
slept.” 


J 
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44 Dost mind thee of what he said?” inquired the priest hastily. 
44 What profane motives gave he for the vile sacrilege ?” 

44 Much did he say of superstition and error; speaking in such wise, 
I would esteem it sinful to repeat” 

44 But there is need, Julia;—To cure the wound it must be probed; so 
speak all of evil thou knowest, and tax well thy memory, that no grain 
of the sinful seed be left to vegetate in thy heart” 

Julia here recounted the particular objections of protestants to Ro¬ 
man Catholic principles. She rejoined : 

44 1 listened, father, and of that I repent me. Before heaven I hum¬ 
ble myself in acknowledgment of my crime, and through my penitence 
I ask forgiveness.” 

A pause ensued. Julia, with eyes bent humbly downward, awaited 
in silence the expected reproof and admonition; but Ludovico spoke 
not He remained for some moments with his hands covering his face 
and breathing convulsively, as from some strong emotion: he appeared 
to struggle with the evil of his nature, with some new-born thought or 
passion that he endeavoured to suppress, but which seemed to laugh 
fiercely at controul. 

44 It shall be so,” he cried; the chapel almost echoed with his words. 
Julia looked with amazement into his countenance, which she was 
shocked to see frightfully excited; but when Ludovico perceived the 
error into which he betrayed himself, he immediately reduced his fea¬ 
tures to their ordinary seeming, and in a mild tone rejoined, 

44 The awfulness of the crime, Julia, hath rendered me unfit to give 
thee the benefit of advice, but absolution thou shalt have.” 

She repeated the latter part of the 44 Confiteor,” and as die ended, he 

C nounced the 44 Absolvo te,” in a tone forcedly calm, adding more 
riedly, as if anxious to vent his feelings without a witness— 

44 Thou shalt read the 4 penitential psalms’ for seven mornings in sa¬ 
tisfaction for thy sins; so now,” his accents became milder, 44 in peace 
depart, Julia, and sin no more.” 

She rose, and retired from the confessional, with remorse painted on 
her countenance, more shocked than before with the reputed horror of 
her crime. 


44 Peace!—peace!—peace!” exclaimed Ludovico, echoinghis own words 
as he threw himself back upon his seat, now giving way to a phrenzied 
•ebullition of feeling, which acquired more violence from being for a time 
controlled, 44 talk I of peace ? Peace is my commission—peace must 
be my counsel—peace must tenant my eye, though foul chaos reign in 
my heart Confusion! I will go mad—mad! would that I were mad!” 
He grasped instinctively at his throat as if to retain the breath of which 
bis emotion was depriving him. 44 My heart is consuming—my brain 
bums—oh! for one calm moment now, to give the thought they labour 
with, a form. And wherefore not be calm? Is there not mildness on 
my brow when she kneels—am I not calm when she tells me that her 


love for the cursed Leonardo is like idolatry —her love—that I madden 
for; do I not lie then, the priest—the hypocrite ! but I will—I will be 
■calm.” 
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He paused, as well from the weakness of passion, as to collect his 
scattered thoughts. When he again spoke he seemed to have recovered 
from the unsteadiness of his former fury; and sudden determination 
gave a settled energy to his speech. 

u Her counsellor—the dear one—must be her husband—my brother 
—he that forestalled me in my love—well, that forestalls our fraternity. 
He has turned to die doctrine of the heretic—hum—I have a name for 
piety—my words would weigh with the inquisition; and should I accuse 
him, that tribunal would revenge me—dear sweet revenge! The in¬ 
dulgence of their loves would no longer mock my passion. Their—but 
holdhis look of bitter triumph was displaced by an expression of dis¬ 
appointment; “would I be then the nearer to Julia—would she not 
spurn and revile me—curse—hate—despise.” 

He again paused, but his eye became after a moment suddenly ani¬ 
mated ; he clapped his hand to his forehead, and seemed fearful, from 
the intensity of the moment’s interest, that the new idea would escape 
him. 

“ Calm now, sir priest,” he cried in a half abstracted tone, that was 
still tinctured with the irony of malice, “ calm as the words that drop 
like icicles from thy tongue, when thou speakest to the wife of thy bro¬ 
ther ; calm as dime eye when untroubled it glances at the husband of 
Julia. She loves him-—better than herself—her life—her honor, ana 
her souL Calm, now, calm,” he breathed quick and hard. “ My brain 
is pregnant;” his respiration ceased. “ I have it, I have it,” he cried, 
and the next moment he was hurrying the black curtains of the confes¬ 
sional. 


CHAPTER II. 

Count Leonardo de Albrozzi on the succeeding morning was pacing 
to and fro with a dejected musing air, in a splendidly furnished apart¬ 
ment of the palazzo. He appeared to be involved in some labyrinth 
of thought or feeling from which he could not escape; for pain and un¬ 
certainty were imaged in his thoughtful eye. The features of Leonardo 
were of that sensitive cast, that betrays the keenest susceptibility of feel¬ 
ing, and on which the soul is ever etching its portrait. Pale, delicate, 
and expressive, without their manliness being at the same time compro¬ 
mised, they would seem to be the characteristics of some dreaming en¬ 
thusiast, who loved to exist in an atmosphere of poesy and feeling. His 
person was tall and elastic, and though not of his brother’s athletic con¬ 
sistency, it was perhaps equally strong. The “ tout ensemble” of his 
appearance was impressively remarkable: it was such that wins an in¬ 
terest in our feelings at first sight—such as we would allow to a poet—a 
fabric which nature had amply tenanted, but in which imagination would 
seem to predominate. 

44 Wherefore did she weep,” he mused, laying his hand on the comer 
of the harp that stood in the middle jgf^e chamber. “ From what con- 
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cealed spring did they flow—those tears. I thought I knew her heart— 
every feeling it conceived—her mind—every thought that had birth there; 
but there is still more to be known. They were bitter, bitter tears—the 
tears of a breaking heart; and though her bosom throbbed, and her eyes 
were red with grief, yet would she not confess to me its motive. Is it 
that she deems me heretic ?—methinks there was a deeper cause than that 
Julia, Julia, thou shouldst have no secret from Leonardo; he should be 
to thee as thou art to thyself, or there is no repletion for his love. Neither 
was the night a night for weeping; the moon beamed brightly, and the 
Adriatic was a sheet of mirrored silver. Such a scene, when together 
we gazed upon it, was wont to bring a smile of radiant pleasure to her 
lip; but in heaven or on earth there was no charm for her last night—no 
—in her heart there was but sorrow, in her eye there was but tears. Our 
little Julian, too—she strained him to her bosom, as if she pressed him 
for the last time; and she looked from her child to his father, as wildly 
as if her eyes would never rest on either again ; but,”—he advanced to 
a sopha, and threw himself listlessly upon it, “ she confided not in Leo¬ 
nardo’s love.” 

“A letter, my lord, from Venice,” said the Count’s secretaiy, as he 
entered the apartment. “ The bearer hints of some suspicion attaching 
to it, and says, there may be need of immediate attention to its contents.” 

44 From whom comes it ?” asked the Count carelessly. 

44 The boy informs me that it was given to him by a man, who, with a 
female that seemed in great distress, was embarking on board a vessel 
bound for France. The man told him not to deliver the letter until the 
evening ; but he, through hope of reward from your lordship, hastened 
hither with it on the instant.” 

44 Read it to me, Savigni.” 

The secretary opened the letter; but after glancing at the signature 
he became pale as marble, and remained in silence, rooted to where he 
stood. 

44 Proceed, man—I am attentive.” Savigni continued silent, his eyes 
riveted on the letter. 

44 What ails thee ; thou art ill, Savigni.” 

44 Not I, my lord, but—” 

44 Do not crush the letter, man, or we may not come at its contents ;” 
(the secretary had almost destroyed it in the convulsive working of his 
hands ;) 44 canst thou not read it ?” 

44 For my life, no,” cried Savigni, dashing a tear from his eye, and 
throwing the letter on the carpet, he rushed from the chamber. * The 
Count stared after him in mute alarm; but his time was now come. 
With a tremulous hand he raised it from the floor—he unfolded it—he— 
no, reader, not he, but we shall read it to thee. 

FROM JULIA TO HER HUSBAND. 

Farewell, farewell, Leonardo; a thousand, and a thousand times fare¬ 
well ; can I ever cease bidding thee farewell—I am leaving thee for 
ever. For ever, Leonardo—oh God!—for ever. J have written it; 
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and I am living—yes—my guilty fate lacks mercy; and I am living. 
Said I not that I was leaving thee—thee—and our Julian—my husband, 
and my child—leaving ye; and for whom ? Do I dream, or will time, 
really, pass on, on, on ? and will those eyes never rest again upon thee, 
my love; or on my boy? * * * 

[The few succeeding sentences could never be deciphered ; they 
were rendered illegible by the tears of the hapless writer. She seems 
afterwards to have become more collected.] * * * 

I strive to be calm while I write to thee; I endeavour not to weep; but 
the heart, that was so often pressed to thine, Leonardo, is bursting with 
its sorrow, and the paper is already moistened with my tears; for I 
weep not alone that leave thee; but that my love for thee can be only 
measured by my guilt, and thy dishonor. Curse me not, that I have suc¬ 
cumbed to disgrace; I preferred it to thy death. Despise me not for 
thy shame, thy life was dearer to me than thine honor. Do not drive 
me from thy heart, that I have forsaken thee; for had I not tom myself 
from thee, death would have tom tllee from me. Between thee and 
myself had I to choose—horrid alternative! but my love decided me to 
embrace the guilt that preserved Leonardo from destruction. Dost mind 
thee of the evening thou didst tell me of thy changed opinions, and didst 
counsel me to throw off the bondage of our holy church for that of the 
ungodly heretic. I sinned, for I listened to thee—how could I but lis¬ 
ten to thee. My heart bled that thou, Leonardo, didst wander from 
among the righteous; and I trembled for myself, because I was tempted 
to follow. To wash the sin from my soul I confessed me; and my 
confessor, Leonardo, was thy brother—the murderer of our peace, 
thine honor, and my soul. The fatal secret of thy perversion he made 
the instrument of our ruin—and how well has he succeeded. Do I not 
write calmly, my husband ? and, save these burning tears that seal every 
word as I pen it, there is no evidence that the heart of thy Julia is break¬ 
ing ; but still—still will I be calm. The monster—he is now beside 
me, and has rebuked me for the word—when it was no longer in cha¬ 
racter with his purpose, threw offhis holy guise, and disclosed to me the 
noisome colours of his heart. He told me of his unnatural love for the 
wife of his brother; and his hate to thee that thou wert the husband of 
Julia. He vaunted, and my soul shrunk back at his triumph, that I had 
given thy life to his disposal: he gave me to choose—oh, such a choice, 
Leonardo—whether I would fly with him, forgetful of my husband and 
my child, or accuse thee before the black tribunal of the Inquisition—ac¬ 
cuse thee, my love—thee. My soul was harrowed with doubt—forsake 
or kill thee—be no longer a mother, or make my Julian fatherless— 
abandon thy love, or render mine own thy ruin. I paused, but I did 
not entreat—I spoke not to his mercy—I implored not—nor conjured; 
for there was that in his look that human eye never witnessed before, and 
it laughed supplication from my heart But well could the wily mocker 
of heaven’s ministry decide for thy Julia. He pictured in tenfold honor 
the torments of the Inquisition: he showed thee to the eyes of my love 
racked, starved, consumed, and in the frightful anguish of prolonged ago¬ 
nies tortured from existence. He spoke slow, that my soul should not 
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lose one poisonous word ; and heavily they fell, for they turned the scale 
with the balance, that renders me the victim of his infamy. I swore, on 
the altar of my God, to fly with him; to leave for ever my home of hap¬ 
piness and love; to wed myself to guilt and misery; to be no longer 
the wife of Leonardo, nor the mother of Julian. When thou hast pe¬ 
rused this, my husband, will Julia have passed from thy love; wilt thou 
no longer think of her, as the Julia on whom thy every aflfection was la¬ 
vished ? will thy heart have become cold, or only warm with contempt 
and hate ? Our child—oh God!—perchance thou wilt never teach him to 
speak the name of his mother; or he may learn to regard her as the vile 
and guilty thing, from which virtue should turn in disgust, and humanity 
spurns as its outcast Leonardo, why canst thou not look into my 
heart—why may I not cling to thee, and press my bosom to thine, that 
its throbbing might tell thee of its anguish ? . From the first hour I met 
thee, wert thou not alone in my, heart 1 and until our little cherub was 
bom, had it a chamber that was not thine 1 To the last hour of life, 
Leonardo, (I love to repeat thy name; for my heart shall speak it while 
I live,) thou shalt be the husband of my love, though for thy sake. I be 
the creature of another. Wilt thou ever for a moment, when perchance 
thou wakest in the night-hour, and findest me not beside thee—when thou 
hearest the sweet note of the lark, and my voice is absent—when thou 
lookest on the star we used to gaze upon, and I look not with thee; wilt 
thou then—thou wilt Leonardo—but for a moment repel the recollection 
of dishonor, and give a tear to the memory of Julia. He tells me I 
must write no more—no more!—I must cease ere I have begun. , A 
long, long farewell, my husband and my child—again, farewell—he is 
forcing me away—now indeed farewell, my own, own Leonardo—curse 
not thy JULIA. 


We have not copied this letter verbatim from the original, which is in 
the possession of the Italian gentleman who favoured us with the his¬ 
tory of the event; for, to be candid with the reader, we were fearful of 
compromising our character by an accurate translation. Passion re¬ 
gards no proprieties ; and the wild unconnected style of the original let¬ 
ter, however eloquent and expressive to those wno were immediately 
interested, might appear more extravagant than feeling, to the cold, criti¬ 
cising reader. We therefore acknowledge, that, deeming it more politic 
to be rather this side than the other of the sublime, we took the liberty 
of making such alterations, as, without marring the spirit, would check 


the extravagance of the style. 

An hour after he had perused the letter, Leonardo was standing in the 
middle of the apartment in precisely the same position that he had fallen 
into after he had read it; his arms hung in the same listless manner by 
his side, and his eyes were fixed on the same object that they had then 
settled on: for that hour the engine of the mind was idle—the process 
of idea had paused, and moral consciousness had ceased. The eye lost 
its intelligence—the features their beauty—idiocy, for that hour, threw 
its murky veil over both. Here indeed we pause. The waking, from 
that sleep of intellect—the gradual expansion of consciousness—the con- 
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gealing of the heart—the shrinking of the spirit: let the intensest elo¬ 
quence of language be thrown into the scale against them, and, reader, 
thy feelings with it, yet will the idea of Leonardo’s agony be far defi¬ 
cient in the balance. 

44 Gone—gone—gone,” were the first words he uttered, his eyes wan¬ 
dering about the apartment in the imbecility of hopelessness. 

“In the name of heaven, what has disturbed thee, my son?” ques¬ 
tioned his mother, entering at the moment. She had overheard his ex¬ 
clamation ; and his countenance, imaging the keenest despair, gave a 
severe shock to her feelings. 

44 My Julia.” 

44 Leonardo, I beseech thee, Leonardo, what of her ?” 

44 My wife, mother!” he replied in a louder tone, or rather sobbed, for 
his frame was beginning to be convulsed. 

44 As thou lovest me, answer,” persisted the mother. 

It is a fearful era in the history of the human mind, when it alternates 
to the two extremes—now sinking into inaction, again excited almost to 
madness. Such a period was this to the Count. The question of his 
mother gave an impetus to a wheel that had not yet been disturbed; 
and it whirled round and round, until the chain ran out, causing a tempo¬ 
rary pause in the progress of existence. 

44 Answer!” he exclaimed, wildly echoing her word, 44 1 cannot an¬ 
swer thee; but the priest, my brother, thy son;” he gasped for breath, 
44 ask him; he can tell thee if he will.” 

The wretched mother, confident of the regard which Leonardo ever 
professed for the chaplain, and unknowing the motive of the taunt, was 
actually hastening in search of Ludovico, to learn from him the cause of 
his brother’s anguish; but regarding the maddened husband, as she 
reached the door, she was induced to return, by seeing the ghastly smile 
that distorted his livid countenance. 

44 Seekest thou the priest, mother ? ha, ha, ha. I fear me thy journey 
will be further than to chapel. \I can be gay, mother, thou seest, ha, ha, 
ha, very gay.” 

44 Oh, look not thus, Leonardo, I implore thee; not so wildly”— 

44 Wildly!” he interrupted, 44 wildly ! Am I not calm ? Are not my 
words gay ? Do I not smile ?” 

44 Holy Mary, what fearful chance has wrought thee to this ? Thy 
life is fleeting from thee, Leonardo.” 

Nature could no longer sustain the convulsion of its works. The 
eyes of Leonardo trembled upward, till only the whites were seen—his 
knees knocked against each other—the flesh quivered on his face, and 
his tottering frame fell fainting to the floor. 

44 My son, my son,” cried the mother, bending over him in the agony 
of maternal solicitude. 44 Help, help; help, for the love of heaven, help.” 

Several of the family servants rushed into the apartment, and sur¬ 
rounded their unconscious master. A scene of bustle was about to 
ensue through the officious interference of the attendants, who thronged 
around, all anxious to direct; but none obeying in aught, efficient to his 
recovery: when the fond mother checked them impatiently, and kneeling 
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on one knee, raised his head gently to the other.. She chafed his tem¬ 
ples ; and resorting to the usual remedies then exercised on such oc¬ 
casions, had soon the satisfaction of seeing him slowly open his eyes. 

“Art better, Leonardo 1” she asked, in that affectionate tone so 
soothing to the sick. He replied to her with a sigh, deep and long, and 
again closed his eyes. 

44 My poor boy,” she said, letting a tear fall upon his forehead, 44 it 
must be sad indeed, that can thus affect thee.” 

44 Shall we lead him to his couch, my lady 1” asked one of the menials. 

44 ’Twere better,” she replied; 44 but let no one inform the lady Julia 
of this until your master be recovered.” 

How much is there in a name. Whether bright or dark be the asso¬ 
ciations of its engendering, whether pleasure or pain exist in the feelings 
it evokes, yet does it possess at periods an undefined influence over our 
hearts, like as if it were the spirit of the being it designates. The name 
of Julia was life to Leonardo. With a strong effort he freed himself 
from the servants ; and rising to his knee, supported himself by grasp¬ 
ing the harp that was beside him. 

44 Julia!” he exclaimed. 44 Give her to me,” (a pause.) 44 Where¬ 
fore art thou here,” he resumed, addressing the harp; “is not Julia 
away ? Whose fingers will kiss thee into music—whose voice will melt 
into thy tones”— 

“Julia’s, Leonardo,” interrupted his mother, endeavouring to soothe 
what she now began to suppose some causeless derangement of his in¬ 
tellect. He looked at her with impatient bitterness, as if he thought 
that she spoke in mockery. 

“Julia!”— 

44 Wherefore not, my son.” 

He placed his hand on his forehead, and remained for a moment as 
in deep thought He then looked slowly around the room, until his 
eyes rested on the letter which had fallen at his feet; pointing to it, and 
looking at his mother in the silent significance of despair, he paused un- 
tiljshe took it up; and then turning round, he reposed his head on the 
comer of the harp, while she was employed in the perusal. 

The mother of the forsaken Count stood petrified with horror, amaze¬ 
ment, and regret, when, letting the letter drop from her fingers, she 
looked, in abstracted fixedness, on the form of her son. The servants, 
in silent astonishment, remained staring at both, unable to comprehend 
the fearful cause of their distress; and Leonardo continued to lean upon 
the harp, drowned in that chaos of feeling that admits not of expression. 

It is not for those who are merely conversant with the every day in¬ 
terests of human intercourse, with the partial display of feeling which 
that intercourse elicits, to encompass, within their limited conceptions, the 
powerful influence of his misfortune over the heart and mind of Count 
Albrozzi. An Italian, in its utmost sense, he united to the warmest pas¬ 
sions of his countrymen that susceptible fineness of imagination which 
gives acuteness to the feelings, and renders them more delicately scru¬ 
pulous of any violation. His love for the unhappy Julia assumed, 
from its uninterrupted indulgence, such an abeortog dominion, and bad 
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become so much a parcel of his being, that life itself might be perilled 
by even a slight infringement; what then must the effect have been on 
his heart, when it was conscious that the one object which engrossed its 
vitality, was torn for ever from her throne by the rude hand of the spoli¬ 
ator, who left shame, anguish, and dishonor, to riot in her place ? Reader, 
give me thy heart, for 1 cannot sufficiently engross its feelings by a 
mere portrayal in the water-colours of language. He loved her with 
that morbid intensity, that almost prevents the enjoyment of possession 

by the anticipation of its loss ; and now-when expecting to see 

her light form glide into the apartment—her eye brilliant with the 
feelings of her heart, and her lips, perhaps, wreathed in smiles—at that 
moment, to receive the fatal warning of their severed loves—Leonardo 
—Leonardo—who may be conscious of thy pain 1 It was the very con¬ 
fusion of his feelings that tolerated existence at that moment; for could his 
mind have escaped from the chaos, and been directed only to die conscious¬ 
ness of his loss, it is improbable that he would have survived; but the fierce 
medley, at another time so pernicious, by counteracting the one giant 
feeling, had now the effect of preserving his life to the Count Albrozzi. 

Leonardo had risen instinctively to his feet; but he remained silent 
and motionless, revolving the curses of that morning in his mind; while 
all the others appeared, likewise, as but the chiselled representatives of 
humanity; for even to the menials did the contagion of their master’s 
silent misery extend. Even the voice of a fair and beautiful child did 
not disturb them, who crying, 44 Julian is come to papa,” ran affection¬ 
ately to the Count, embracing his knee, and endeavouring to attract his 
attention. The distracted father did notice his child, and the little Ju¬ 
lian, ever accustomed to the warmest caresses of both his parents, 
changed his sweet countenance of joy into an expression more conso¬ 
nant with the feeling of those around him. He sat down dejectedly on 
the carpet; and the tears flowed plentifully down his cheeks for some 
minutes. He, at length, rose to his feet; and, in a voice of complain¬ 
ing sadness, addressing the Count, he demanded, 

44 Where is mamma 

The question of his child acted like an electric shock upon the Count 
He started back several paces, uttering a short hysterical laugh, and 
echoing the 44 Where ?” of his little innocent. All, even to the child, 
trembled at the word. 

44 She did not kiss me to-day,” said Julian. 

44 Nor me,” rejoined the father, f The tone of melting pathos in which 
this was uttered, wrung from the callousness of intensest misery, de¬ 
luged the eyes of all with tears; and the mother, awakened from her 
painful reverie, flung herself upon his neck, and implored him not to kill 
her with his grief. 

44 Child of my Julia, come hither,” sobbed the Count; his athletic 
frame convulsed as he spoke. 44 Let me kiss thy little cheek, my boy, 
it may be the last token of a father’s fondness.” He raised the child in 
his arms. 44 She did fold thee to her bosom, last night; and she wept 
over thee; but I knew not, then, the motive of her tears.—Thy right 
cheek, my boy,—’twas that she kiss the impres- 
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sion of her lips—though they are, ha, ha, ha—they arethe proffered 
kiss was ungiven—the child dropped from his embrace—his shoulders 
rose and fell—his body writhed—and his hands were clenched, until the 
nails of his fingers were blooded in their palms— 44 they are, ha, ha— 

they are - * * * *—Slaves!—my steed!”- 

The husband of Julia was on that day seen fiercely riding through 
Venice. His voice never afterwards echoed in the hall of his fathers. 


CHAPTER III. 

Time and space are alike trifling to the author: his imagination bounds 
over one with as much facility as she outstrips the other, nor deigns she 
to measure the lesser portions of earth by the meaner dividends of 
time. The traveller may detail the miles of ocean he has voyaged— 
the lakes, rivers, mountains, cities, countries, he has seen, with the 
hours, days, weeks, and months, the little duration of his little pro¬ 
gress ; but the author will skip through a vista of years with an effort 
as light as he bounds over continents; transporting his readers with a 
touch of his magic wand—which, by the bye, is no more than a goose- 
quill—through time over space, until at the conclusion, and then he— 
I beg pardon—she finds herself at the precise spot from which she set 
out If our readers then are not too much in love with the sweet cli¬ 
mate of Italy, will they for a time forget the classic reminiscencies that 
give a halo to her gratefulness; and, leaving the Elysium of Nature for 
her grand sublime, fly over the wave of the Atlantic, and look with us 
on the tremendous Niagara. 

Though rich in the proudest efforts of nature—rich in her vast dim 
forests—rich in her ocean-lakes—in her mountains, secreting their 
heads in cloud—in her rivers, rolling in the majesty of waters—rich in 
her lovely valleys—rich in her fertile plains, America can boast nothing 
superior—nothing equal, to her far-famed Niagara. The perennial roar 
of tumbling waters seems to hymn out the proclamation of its superi¬ 
ority and the challenge of its mightiness. Where is the rival of that 
eternal torrent, rolling in myriads of sparkling foam-gems down that 
fearful height, and reflecting in a brilliance terribly sublime, the tiara of 
light that it frequently borrows from the sun ? The first sensation it ex¬ 
cites in the beholder is analogous to itself—fear mingles in the former 
with the animation of delight—gloom borrows a fierce beauty from 
grandeur in the fury of the latter; but, however our feelings become 
cowards at first, they are soon schooled to expand in the conception, 
and embrace, with unshrinking admiration, the tumultuous immensity be¬ 
fore them. It is impossible for those who have not visited Niagara to 
conceive, even an idea of what it is. Let them give the widest 
scope to fancy—let their every power of comprehension be swelled 
to the uttermost—let them create unreal heights—unmeasurable depths; 
yet will they never imagine the fierce energy of that world of wa¬ 
ters swooping down the colossal precipic^^^^rj^ek, in one con- 
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centrated torrent, and burying itself in an ocean of froth below. Who will 
imagine the awful splendor that illumines, in rainbow hues, the indignant 
water spouting in its re-action with the intensity of volcanic fire, to heaven, 
and seeming like the genius of the place asserting the majesty of na¬ 
ture. To conceive the immensity of the sublime, those falls should be 
seen; for if nature were not inexhaustible, we might suppose that the 
utmost of hei 1 resources were devoted to Niagara. 

The incomparable wildness of the scene, on the night that witnessed 
one of the most harrowing catastrophies which ever occurred there, and 
one immediately connected with our tale, was strikingly contrasted 
with the calm unclouded sky above it The pale moon had all that 
pensive loveliness, peculiar to the clime and seemed, in her beautiful 
serenity, to smile on the ceaseless strife of the falling waters. If 
Niagara be so matchless in its sublimity when seen by day, how un¬ 
utterably grand must be its appearance when viewed by the twilight of 
the moon ? for that orb has a mysterious, undefined influence over man,— 
and who hath not known the feeling? hallowing to him every object which 
lights; when, therefore, its pale lustre disclosed that giant scene, of 
whose vastness we should be conscious even in darkness,—the dim 
gray sparkling of the boiling torrent, relieved by the dark shadows of 
towering rocks; what conception of awful magnificence could compete 
with its reality—what approach it in effect ? 

Intently regarding the grandeur of the view, at the extremity 
of the table-rock stood a male and female, the hand of the latter 
resting on the arm of her companion, with a cloak hanging loosely on 
her,shoulders, not entirely enveloping her attenuated person, which, 
owing to the heat of the season, was clad in a thin robe of white mus¬ 
lin. The black ostrich plumes that waved around her hat, gave an un¬ 
earthly effect to her pale countenance, which, though thin and wan, was 
still lovely, and more strikingly so from its expression of intense sor¬ 
row, momentarily yielding to the poetry of imagination which the scene 
elicited. But the animation of fancy imparted nothing of pleasure to 
her features nor detracted materially from their evidence of painful 
feeling; on the contrary, it deepened the melancholy of sorrow, 
by communicating a more vivid glow ; and while it partially removed 
from memory the rooted cause of the anguish it attested, it gave a more 
elevated tone—a more refined excitement, to the poignancy of her feel¬ 
ings. Her eye was bright and glassy, as if the intensity of some mo¬ 
ral pain had refined away its earthliness ; but it was perfectly in cha¬ 
racter with the elflike appearance of her person, which might be mis¬ 
taken for the disembodied outline of a human form. 

Her companion was a being of quite another cast Tall, and of 
athletic person, his countenance at that moment presented an expres¬ 
sion of fierce delight, as if his mind was fitted to a communion with 
the savage in nature. A short cloak fell from his left shoulder; and 
fastened in a girdle on his breast were two pistols, their steel barrels 
gleaming in the moonshine. In his left hand he held a short sword; 
and on his head was a beaver hat in the Italian fashion, fastened by a 
silver chain under his chin, a profusion 4f\ short black curb escaping 
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from under it, and shading one side of his forehead. His eye fre¬ 
quently turned on his companion, and whenever it rested on her he 
seemed to forget the colossal beauty of the scene; while the combinar 
tion of feelings which it then expressed, was as undefinable as it was 
in unison with its first character. The insurgency of the wilder feel¬ 
ings which the thunder of the falls provoked, appeared to struggle with 
the tenderness of a barbarous nature; yet she heeded him 1 not, but con¬ 
tinued her uninterrupted gaze with fearless fixedness on the awful vehe¬ 
mence of the falling torrent, her spirit swelling as she looked, until it 
nigh burst from the frail tenement that enthralled it Some persons who 
attended them to the falls were scattered over the rock, but none within 
a distance of some hundred yards, all armed; which precaution their 
fears of an attack from the Indians rendered necessary. Never looked 
mortal on such another scene; the mild splendor above—the impetu¬ 
ous tumult below—the chaste calm in heaven—the unspeakable con¬ 
vulsion on earth: nature would seem to have designed die contrast to 
puzzle the admiration of the spectator. 

44 How grand!” involuntarily ejaculated the female ; and how grand 
should we not respond when misery itself could not forbear its tribute. 

44 Grand, in truth, love,” echoed her companion, pressing her hand 
closer to, his breast, and regarding her with as much softness in his 
eye as he could affect. 44 1 thank thee, Julia, from my heart, I thank 
thee for the word; for, save in insult and complaint, ’tis long since I 
have heard thee speak.” 

44 1 forgot, signor,” she answered, speaking in the haughtiness of 
sorrow, 44 1 forgot, signor, that I was not alone; but Julia’s dreams 
must be ever short, as they are few.” 

He turned aside to conceal the flush of anger that reddened his 
countenance, and a silence of some moments again ensued, when, as 
if to divert her mind from the one idea that was ever harrowing it, he in a 
subdued tone directed her to observe the vivid contrast, which we have 
already noticed, between the lovely calm of heaven and the chaotic re¬ 
vel of the scene it looked on. She turned her eye on the pale travel¬ 
ler of the night, who moved, in loneliness and alone, through trackless 
blue, which was so refinedly transparent that the eye could almost 
pierce into infinity; and as she gazed, her features assumed an impo¬ 
sing energy, the weakness of woman’s sorrow momentarily passing 
away, as if in that short commune she had imbibed the spirit of inspi¬ 
ration. Her companion was amazed at the change, and he looked 
upon her countenance with fond surprise. He caught her hand in his, 
and stole it to his heart'; but though she made no effort to retain it, she 
yielded it to him with that regardless apathy, as if she was unconscious 
of his taking it or did not prize it as her own. She raised her other 
hand, and pointed with her finger at the moon; when her mantle, 
loosened by the motion, fell unheeded on the rock. The effect of 
her appearance at that moment was more than earthly; her white gar¬ 
ment, like the drapery of a spirit, relieved by the dark plumed of her 
hat, and the imposing action of the moment, pointing as she was to 
heaven, giving a finishing character to the stildbne expression of feeling 
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in her countenance. She spoke in a deep hollow voice, that as yet had 
sweetness in its tones; and every word, notwithstanding the furious roar 
of the falls, fell as distinctly on the ear of him she addressed as if they 
were spoken in the stillest midnight 

44 Thou wouldst have me look upon the moon, signor: she is bright 
and spotless, and the chaste blue of heaven is around her; but all that 
I can learn from her, all that she teaches to me, is, that her light and 
purity image what I was; but look thither,” she turned and pointed 
towards the falls: thueye of her companion involuntarily followed; “ that 
too, reads me a lesson—its phrenzy speaks the tumult at my heart; and 
its roar is not more stunning than the voice thou hast given to my con¬ 
science.” 


She looked at him as if to mark the effect of her rebuke, and his face 
was flushed with subdued bitterness. 44 It is a faithful picture,” she con¬ 
tinued, “ and a vivid one, but the warning was not needed: for thou canst 
attest that Julia, even in her dreams, forgets not the moral of her sacrifice.” 

44 Spare me, Julia; for the love of heaven, cease.” 

“ And askest thou aught through love to heaven—thou that made it 
the agent of thy infamy—4hou!”— 

44 By hell, then, if thou’lt have it so,” he cried, dashing her delicate 
hand from his, unable longer to control the gathering storm at his heart. 
A thrill of agony ran through her frame, and a hectic glow suffused her 
cheek, passing away as swiftly as it came. When she spoke there was 
an unnatural calmness in her voice, but it was more hollow than before. 

44 It needed not that the priest of Albrozzi should give such warning 
to the wife of his brother .” 

“'I meant it not, Julia; in truth, I meant it not: but thou art ever tor¬ 
turing me with those taunts, until I can no longer refrain from venting 
the bitterness they engender. I ask thee, is this place fitted to such a 
theme ?” 

44 Till the heart ceases to throb,” she replied, 44 the memory to recollect 
by night or by day—in sickness or in health—mid calm or storm—on 
earth or on ocean it matters not; that, and that alone, shall be in my heart 
and on my tongue.” She again looked upward. 44 What an age of 
guih and misery has passed since I gazed with him on that orb in our 
own clime of Italy! The recollection is still vivid in my mind, of that 
dreadful night when last we looked together on her disk; and he knew 
not the cause of the burning tears that Julia tried in vain to conceal from 
him. He knew not why I wept over my babe—my forsaken babe ; I 
mind it well: his arm was around my waist, and I leaned my cheek upon 
his shoulder, while he twined his fingers in my hair and sportively 
mingled it with his own. He saw not then that I was weeping; but when 
the scalding tear that dropped upon his hand gave him warning that 
Julia’s heart was sore, how he strove to divert the secret sorrow, by 
pointing to me the glory of the sky, and boasting that we lived in a para¬ 
dise if we but knew how to enjoy it.” She addressed to Ludovico, 44 how 

could he have known that thou and the morrow would render it-” 

she paused. 44 Leonardo, Leonardo, why did we outlive that night? 
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But heaven’s will be done,” she rejoined in an attempted tone of resig¬ 
nation. 

The blood flowed from Ludovico’s lips, which he gnawed in the vio¬ 
lence of suppressed rage; while Julia continued to look upon the moon 
as if acting in memory the incidents that it so often consecrated, when by 
its light she was wont to roam, with the being of her love, through the 
domain of Albrozzi. A tear stole slowly to her eye—the prelude of a 
shower; for when the barrier, with which the intensity of grief had 
dammed up the current of feeling was removed, it hurst into a deluge, 
and swept every obstacle with it 

44 Thanks, thanks, thanks for this,” she exclaimed, her eyes flooded 
in tearful jubilee: 44 ’tis long since I have wept—since I could weep. 
My heart has been too full of guilt, and shame, and fear, and anguish; 
and tears are too like virtue, so I could not weep.” 

44 Julia, Julia, when wilt thou cease. Can it be that thy gentle heart 
finds pleasure in another’s torment Have I not tried, as man never 
tried, to win thy love ? and yet does not every word—every deed of thine, 
proclaim that thou hatest me as bitterly as humanity can bate.” 

“ More bitterly.” 

44 Thy days have been spent in travel,” he continued, disregarding the 
interruption, 44 that thou mightest forget to be miserable. I have 
brought thee to this far-off land, away from aught that might remind thee 
wherefore thou shouldst contemn me; and we have tarried with the 
savage, because I hoped thou wouldst esteem me better by the contrast—” 

44 Thou wert a loser in the comparison; for the red Indian of the forest 
was no priest—he broke no heart—he killed no soul—he tore no wife 
from her husband—no mother from her child—he made not Leonardo 
widowed, nor Julian an orphan.” 

44 Peace, Julia, and I’ll worship thce^ let there be an end of this, I 
implore thee by all thou reverest” 

44 And there shall be an end.” 

44 How sayest thou ?” cried he, struck with the altered tone in which 
she spoke. 

44 That death is about to take the guilty one from earth, I feel it, priest, 

I feel it. Look,” (she pointed to her cheek,) 44 here hast thou planted 
the lily of the tomb—here” (she pointed to her heart,) 44 has it found its 
nurture, and ’twill soon, very soon, be ripe: then shall there be an end.” 

44 Julia, my heart is black—Julia.” 

He clasped her wildly in his arms, and pressed her cold lips to his 
with burning fervency. 

44 Hold, devil,” shouted a voice behind them that echoed in the oars of 
Ludovico like the trumpet of judgment, confusing his every sense, and 
even deafening him to the roar of Niagara. His throat was the next 
moment in the grasp of a rough hand, which tore him, with irresistible 
violence, from the embrace.” 

44 Ha, priest!!—Brother!” 

Like the rags which covered him—remnants of past finery—the in¬ 
truder was but the emaciated representative of former manliness. 

44 Months have I searched for thee; thou art mine at last.” 
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The stout heart of the chaplain quailed beneath the glance of the 
other, for the haggard countenance of Leonardo—aye Leonardo—was 
grim with furious triumph. His fingers were tightening round his bro¬ 
ther’s throat, whose face, at first blanched with terror, became livid, and 
then blue, so intently murderous was the gripe of the injured husband. 

44 Die, priest—die,” he roared in the ear of the gasping wretch, ap¬ 
pearing to forget the presence of his wife in the satisfaction of re¬ 
venge. The hand of Julia was laid upon his shoulder, and she looked 
into his face, until tier eyes were strained with the intensity of their 
gaze, to ascertain the identity of her husband. She then gave ono 
long continuous scream; and, as if she had been petrified during the 
effort, she remained, after it had ceased, in the same attitude—her eyes 
gleaming wildly, and her arms extended in the air. 

Without loosening his gripe, Leonardo turned slowly round, looking 
at the figure of his Julia with a cautious and stealthy glance, as if 
afraid to trust himself with too sudden a view of her countenance. His 
eyes gradually rose until they met those they sought, and then became 
riveted the gaze of the sundered lovers, drinking recognition from each 
other, and speaking a world of pain. The fierce scowl that knit the 
brow of Leonardo vanished, and his fingers forgot their hold on the 
throat of his brother. 

Both stood motionless for a moment, both, perhaps, unable to com¬ 
prehend, in the chaos of thought and feeling, the possibility of each 
other’s presence; but when Julia saw the lip of her husband quiver, 
and heard a convulsive sob tugging at his heart, the feelings of the wife 
burst through the stupor of amazement, and she threw herself on the 
neck of the forsaken Leonardo. No word—no sigh was interchanged 
in that embrace, but their hearts throbbed to each other, as if they fa¬ 
mished for closer union, beating from the intensity of a thousand con¬ 
centrated feelings—eloquent of undying, unforgotten love. 

. We cannot pause to be sententious, for the priest of Albrozzi is speed¬ 
ing to his work. v 

While they were yet locked in that long embrace, he had time to re¬ 
cover his strength and manhood. All the fierce passions of his heart 
were roused, and he looked upon his reunited victims with a scowl of 
infernal malice. 

44 Ha—embracing!” he cried, 44 perdition catch me if she be not 
clinging to his bosom! hell! will they never cease ?” 

He released a pistol from his girdle. 44 Now, then, for the last office 
of my priesthood. There,”—(the pistol was cocked,) 44 do thou tell_ 
him that I bought her with my soul, and only with my life will yield 
her.” 

The fire flashed unseen save by Ludovico; but the report was un¬ 
heard, and the ball fell harmlessly among the rocks. 

44 Curse on thee for an idle messenger,” he growled: 44 thou wert 
unworthy thy commission ; but, even though thou shouldst fail me too,” 
(he deliberately cocked the other,) 44 there is yet my trusty steel.” * 

The inhuman wretch placed the mouth of the murderous instrument 
near his brother’s head. He paused seconds to take a more 
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effective aim. A louder report than that of the other accompanied the 
flash, and was choruse d by a shriek from Julia. 

44 He is murdered!” 

44 Not yet.” She herself had prevented the treacherous design of the 
priest by dashing the barrel aside one half second before it would have 
been too late. 

44 Now for the last resource,” shouted Ludovico. 44 Come out, my 
sword ; if thou, thou and I can’t win her, she is lost.” 

He coolly retired from the fierce advance of his brother, releasing 
his sword from its scabbard. 

44 Have at thee!” he cried, makihg a pass at the unarmed Leonardo; 
but it was fortunately evaded, and the maddened Count again succeeded 
in twining his fingers around the throat of the priest. Julia endea¬ 
voured to rush between them, while they, in that unnatural encounter, 
forgot the presence of its object, and were only conscious of a thirst— 
a burning thirst—for the lifeblood of each other. The struggle con¬ 
tinued uncertain until they reached the utmost extremity of the table- 
rock; and then the fraternal contest attained its frightful climax. The 
mangling grasp of the Count was forcing the life from Ludovico, whose 
eyes, though bursting from their sockets, were yet wild with merciless 
fury. The sword was shortened in his hand, and he only waited to 
collect sufficient strength for the effort to bury it in the heart of his 
brother. Julia grasped each by the shoulder, endeavouring to tear 
them asunder, and borrowing new power from her terror. 

44 Murder him not, Ludovico,” she cried , 44 and I will still be thine. I 
will love thee, I swear to thee I will.” 

Ludovico would soon have been a corpse but for the words of Julia. 
They fell distinctly on the ear of her maddened husband, and turning 
round, with a look of jealous rebuke, to his wife, Ludovico took advan¬ 
tage of his unguardedness; and throwing every remaining energy into 
the effort, he sheathed his sword in the body of his brother. 

The murdered Count leaped high into the air, and the eye of his Juba 
followed. In silence she watched the fall of his lifeless carcass dow r n 
the yawning gulph, the pale moonlight disclosing all that remained 
of Leonardo. She bent over the precipice, and in breathless agony she 
saw him—his hands tearing open the old wound—his eyes glaring in 
death with the last agony of life, and his quivering features distorted by 
the savage fierceness of inhuman combat. Backward he fell, appearing 
still to gaze on Julia—what a last look for a wife! The second 
that prefaced his submersion in the dark torrent below was to her as an 
age. She looked, and looked, and saw the life-stream gush upwards from 
his heart, as if his love directed it to her. At length one sullen plunge 
—the waters parted, the corpse was buried, and Julia de Albrozzi saw no 
more of her lord. 


Ludovico stood leaning on his sword, which was yet reeking with the 
lifeblood of his Mother. 
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44 Rise, J ulia,” he cried in a voice hoarse and weak, 44 1 have pur¬ 
chased thee at a precious cost, and there are none now to disturb me 
with their claims. Rise, my love, and let’s home.” 

He was talking to a maniac. As the body of her husband was fall¬ 
ing, the elastic clue of her reason was lengthening—and stretched to its 
utmost tension—when the sullen sound that warned her of his doom 
reached her ear, it snapt suddenly asunder, never again to unite. 

She still bent over the precipice. 

44 Leonardo—Leonardo,” she repeated, 44 come hither, for thy Julia 
awaits thee. I would kiss thee again and again—wilt thou not come, 
Leonardo ?” She knelt on the verge of the rock, and watched for the 
form of her husband. 44 He loves me not, and he will never return; but 
I love Leonardo, and I will follow him. Stay, my love, stay, I am co¬ 
ming.” 

The witless Julia rose to her feet; but Ludovico, anticipating her 
frightful purpose, caught hold of her arm and dragged her to his side. 

44 Thou wouldst not leave me now, Julia!” said he soothingly, 44 when 
I have bled for thee.” He already perceived that the mind of his vic¬ 
tim had accompanied the life of her husband. 44 But for me he would 
have murdered thee, Julia. Let us away, sweet.” 

She replied mildly, 

44 We will wait for Leonardo; he came to take me from the priest, 
and bring me to my little Julian.” 

Ludovico was stung to the quick. 

44 Curses on Leonardo,” growled the unrelenting villain. 

44 Nay, thou art wicked that curseth Julia’s husbandshe exclaimed. 

Ludovico suppressed his swelling passion. 

44 Come, love, we will away. He is gone whence he will never re¬ 
turn.” 

44 But he cannot prevent me from speeding after him. I tell thee, he 
leaped gallantly into the stream, and he beckoned me to follow.” 

44 Help, help, help,” shouted Ludovico. 

44 1 tell thee I will follow.” 

44 Help, help, help.” She struggled wildly to escape from him. 

44 1 must—I will follow.” 

44 Help, help, through the love of heaven, help,” He now held her by 
the wrist, while her person slanted over the precipice, her feet touching 
the edge of the rock: he was too weak from the recent struggle to de¬ 
tain her. 

44 1 am coming, Leonardo,” she cried in a tone of greeting. 

44 Help, help, help.” 

A shrinking of her person—a spring—and the white figure of Julia 
was seen bounding over the precipice by those who were running to the 
assistance of the priest. Headlong she plunged into the womb of the 
boiling torrent, descending like some spirit of air. The Niagara mau¬ 
soleum of her husband enclosed another victim; and the priest of Al- 
brozzi was left alone to his guilt. 


There is yet another jvm of this wilil and singular story, and without which its singular and hor¬ 
rible incidents would be incomplete. We will present it to our readers in the (succeeding Number ol 
the Knickerbocker. 
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THE SELF-EXILED. 

Adieu to the many, 

My boyhood hath known, 

I flee from their censure, 

To wander alone. 

I go with a madness 

The world hath brought on me— 

I go with a sadness 
Of spirit upon me. 

I go, on the world, 

Like the bark on the wave, 

With my manhood to guide me,— 

The Mighty, to save. 

I go from the mountains, 

The pastures, and streams, 

The sources, and fountains, 

Of youth’s early dreams. 

A deep spell hath bound me 
Too long in its thrall, 

With rapture I rend it, 

Whatever befall. 

Away with emotion, 

With sorrow and tears, 

For love and devotion 
Are buried in years. 

The proud ones that hate me 
I leave to their hate !— 

Though Destiny wreck me, 

Why shudder at fate ] 

For she, who was dearest, 

Hath left me forlorn. 

And the hopes that were nearest. 

Are shattered and torn. 

The sky is my canopy, 

Blighted,—unknown— 

Pll wander beneath it, 

To wither alone. 

Where earth hath its numbers, 

The ocean a wave, 

I’ll seek for the slumbers 

Of time, and the grave. T. H. 
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TO A PORTRAIT. 


A FRAGMENT FROM THE GERMAN. 


Memorial sad of solitary years, 

Of sleepless nights, and unavailing tears, 

Of blighted youth by love too loosely won, 

Of hopes destroyed and innocence undone. 
Thou record of my frailty and my woe! 

Why do I love to gaze upon thee so ? 

Why look upon thee now, when all should be 
Around me joy, within tranquillity ? 

Why art thou now before me to awake 
Tumultuous thoughts, and images that make 
The holy sacrament, that calls me wife, 

The lasting prostitution of a life ? 

Mine own Aurelio! but a moment o’er, 

And I may utter that dear name no more: 

A moment o’er, and I must then resign 
The little joy of wishing thou wer’t mine, 

Of dreaming still to lean upon thy breast, 

And after love’s short troubles, sink to rest, 

As she does now, more fortunate than I, 

Who, cold and blameless, in thy arms may lie: 
Too cold to value, boast thy conquered heart. 
Unconscious that she won its baser part: 

And think, tho’ softened by an earlier love, 
’Twas glory still its fickleness to move. 


Yet reigns she o’er a heart that never felt 
The thrill of love until to me it knelt, 

The heart that never bowed, secure and free, 
To woman’s % beauty, till it bowed to me; 
Poured its first pure affection in my breast. 
And left for second love the worthless rest 


Mine own Aurelio! is it then thy lot, 
Forgetting me to be thyself forgot? 

Ah no! too well my blushing cheeks confess 
My throbbing heart, I ne’er can love thee less. 

• Be as thou wilt, unkind, forgetful too, 

I cannot prove, tho’ wedded, yet untrue 
To thee! what am I then to him who now 
Before the altar shall receive my vow ?— 

Unlike that passionate vow of love and truth. 
Poured out to thee with all my strength of youth. 
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Farewell, my own Aurelio! I could bear, 

For I have borne, and still live on, to hear 
That thou art mine no longer.—Did I say 
Live ?—Is it life that I have worn away 
Since the sad night we parted 1 —tears that blot 
Thy once loved name, oh ne’er to be forgot! 

In faithful memory of that night arise, 

Choke my swollen throat and scald mine aching eyes. 

How did I watch thy parting form, and dwell 
To catch thy footsteps as their echo fell! 

Or, ere that moment pregnant with despair, 

Play with the softness of thy wavy hair— 

Drink thy warm promises with greedy car, 

And press thee to me with an eager fear, 

In dread to lose (a moment) what but then 
Was bursting from me, ne’er to come again. 

A moment longer, and I held thee not;— 

A day—and those endearments were forgot. 

Yet blame I not thy fickleness of will, 

Were I less kind thou hadst been faithful still. 

But ah! ’twas cruel thus to punish one 
Who thought thee better than thy sex alone, 

Who saw no beacon in a sister’s fall, 

Who heard no ruin in her warning call, 

While thou, with love-inciting voice and eye 
Lured’st to the deep, where all her treasures lie 
—For ever buried, one who thought to see 
Truth, virtue, happiness, and all, in thee; 

Who learned no text, no pious precept heard, 

But made her law the echo of thy word. 

Mine own Aurelio ! but the day will pass, 

And the night cometh—such a night, alas! 

When he the wronged, the generous, and the kind, 
Too proudly trusting and too nobly blind, 

Shall dry the tears in filial pity’s name, 

That gush to water passion’s quenchless flame ; 

And call me wife—and woo me to his love— 

Oh guilt, I know thee by these pangs I prove! 

Be these thy joys to haunt my bridal night:— 

Hide me, Aureho, from my husband’s sight. 

Or if thy heart thy victims cannot save, 

Oh, hide me quick in an eternal grave. 

From dreams like these ’tis terrible to start. 

Such dreams are mine—oh! when will they depart; 
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When life with all its fitful hopes is o’er. 

Then shall this troubled spirit dream no more; 
Then shall this wearied bosom cease to prove 
The bitter pangs of unrequited love. 

My own Aurelio! let me utter yet 
The sound my bosom must so soon forget: 
Kiss, as it lingers on my lips, thy name ; 

And kindle with my early rapture’s flame, 

And then forget thee;—thou no more for me 
Exist, as I have ceased to live for thee. 

How hard a lesson,—years have fixed a sway, 
A single moment is to rend away. 

Sad, silent, slow, the day is dying all, 

And the night comes to wrap me in its pall, 
With gloomy fears and horrors overspread 
To deck my guilty, conscious nuptial bed. 

Oh! might I sleep as quietly as she ! 

And never wake again to think of thee. 

Fall in the bosom of her silent reign, 

Unwept, unhonoured, but at rest again. 


THE DRAMATIC GENIUS OF 

ALEXANDER DUMAS. 

The dearth of originality in the present age of the English drama has long 
been the subject of remark, and a just cause of censure upon the genius and dra¬ 
matic talent of England and our own country. Sheridan Knowles excepted, no 
dramatic author of acknowledged ability is before the public. The days of She¬ 
ridan and Colman, of Morton and Reynolds, of Cumberland, and a host of others, 
have gone by; and hardly a single name is left in their place to which we can 
point in triumph as upholding the declining glories of this branch of our literature. 
While with us the drama has been for such a long time almost stationary, in 
France its progress has been onward ; and on this day she can number among 
the bright names that adorn her scroll of genius, a noble phalanx of dramatic au¬ 
thors, whose works stand high in the dominant taste of the literature of France. 

With this great balance of dramatic talent on one side, it is not to be wondered 
at that the English stage should have profited largely by the genius of her sister- 
land : and in truth the consequence has been, that almost nine tenths of the dra¬ 
matic works produced in England for the last fifty years, are either entire trans¬ 
lations from the French, or essentially indebted to them for the principal charac¬ 
ters and plot of the piece. It cannot, it is true, be denied, that the dramas thus 
borrowed are for the most part of a light, andiperhaps ephemeral character; yet 
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at the same time it must be admitted, that in their very buoyancy consists a pe¬ 
culiar merit which the writers for the English stage have not yet attained. 

It is much to be regretted that in these borrowing transactions, where all the 
gain has been on the side of the creditors, there has not been observed that fair¬ 
ness and honorable courtesy which is due from the individuals of one nation to 
those of another; and where one party receives all the good, an honest acknow¬ 
ledgment of the benefaction at least, it might justly be supposed, would be given. 
We have cause to blush, however, when we confess that this courtesy has not 
generally been observed ; but, on the contrary, literal translations have often been 
made of French dramas where the true authors* names have not even been men¬ 
tioned. In almost every instance present to our recollection, wherein the least 
alteration has been made from the original, the translator has taken the whole 
merit of the production to himself—altered the name of the piece, perhaps and 
thus feloniously appropriated the reputation of another, without the most distant 
hint of the obligation:— 

“ Who steals my purse steals trash, 

But he who robs me of my good name”— 

The proverb is somewhat trite, but the facts of these literary larcenies need 
only be known to be despised. It might be supposed by many that in this coun¬ 
try and in England, where the French language is almost as familiar as our na¬ 
tive tongue, it would be difficult for such thefts to escape detection; but there 
are few who take the trouble to examine these things for themselves, and those 
who do, are more apt silently to acquiesce in the presumption of the thief, than 
to expose either the injustice of their countrymen or the poverty which could in¬ 
duce them to place their own country under obligations to its ancient enemy. 
We mention no names, not even those of our own countrymen who may have 
been guilty; let them keep their own ill-acquired fame, and blush if they can 
for the base meanness by which they have reached it 

The very spirited and chaste vaudevilles of Scribe and his compeers, have been 
produced with a celerity and success entirely unprecedented in the history of the 
French stage, and have created a taste for this lighter branch of the drama, 
which, through sundry translations, has extended itself to this country in the shape 
of Farce and light Comedy in a manner which promises to do much to elevate the 
character of the English Drama. 

The true Vaudeville, which consists principally of graceful spirited Farce in¬ 
terspersed with occasional songs and duets, set to simple and popular airs, is as 
yet hardly known either here or in England, although the public taste is evidently 
inclining that way; and it would seem to need only the introduction of some of 
the most successful of the French Vaudevilles as models, to fix the popular taste 
favorably upon this species of Dramatic entertainment 

In Tragedy and serious Drama the subject of this sketch, Alexander Dumas, 
Stands conspicuous ; and is a wonderful example of almost precocious talents over¬ 
coming the rivalry of age and experience. Left an orphan at fifteen, he distin¬ 
guished himself at this early period at the college of St, Barbe (at Paris) in all his 
classes, and at eighteen graduated one of its most brilliant ornaments. His pas- 
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sion for Dramatic writing exhibited itself at a very early age, and his success has 
been as great and sudden as it is richly merited. With an ardent imagination 
and a sincere taste for literary studies, the strong desire of distinction developed 
at this early hour the germs of a talent which the literary World soon appreciated, 
and to which the public, notwithstanding the peccadilloes of youth, rendered full 
and ample justice. 

When only 23 he produced his Tragedy of Henri III. at the Theatre Frangais, 
where, with the talents of Mad’lle Mars as the Duchess Dc Guise and the assist¬ 
ance of the best artists in the capital, the piece was eminently successful, and had 
a run of one hundred nights before it was withdrawn. This was enough to encou¬ 
rage any author, however ardent hiB hopes might be; and with this broad founda¬ 
tion of his fame, Dumas applied himself diligently to the study of the new style in 
which he had adventured; and from that time to the present, a period of hardly seven 
years, he has attained for himself a place in the first rank of French Dramatists. 
In the English translation of “ Henri III.” “ Catharine of Cleves,” Miss Fanny 
Kemble appeared several times in London; and by her fine impersonation added 
much to her own rising fame and to the success of the piece. 

M. Dumas is yet scarce thirty years old; and whether his fume is destined or 
not to be posthumous, he has the singular good fortune of beholding himself, in 
the very prime of life, acknowledged among the first Dramatists of the age. 

Among the works of which he is the author, we have barely space to notice the 
following:—“Antony,” a Drama in 3 acts, produced at the Forte St. Martin. The 
subject of this piece is treated with remarkable talept; the prejudices of birth are 
held up in their truly ridiculous light, while in the vivid picture of Duty strug¬ 
gling with Love, the final triumph of the latter is managed in a style of infinite 
power, and evinces a profound knowledge of the human heart 

At a later date the tragedy of “ Fontainbleau” was brought out at the Odcon. 
The character of Christine of Sweden, so celebrated for her philosophy and hey 
crimes, is the subject of this tragedy. Possessing neither the unities of place or 
time, this piece has yet passages of great beauty, and some scenes which even reach 
the sublime, Dumas is perhaps the only author who could succeed in this peculiar 
style of the Drama; which, while it possesses all the principal merits of tragedy, 
does not approach so near to it as to be trammelled by its rules or the strict prin - 
ciples ofits constitution. “ Napoleon, ou 30 ans de 1’ histoire dc France,” a Drama 
in 6 tableaux, was produced just after the excitement caused in France by the re¬ 
volution of 1830, and is considered a chef d’oeuvre. Among the many pieces of this 
name produced at about the same time, our author bore the palm, and was honored 
with extraordinary notice at the Porte St. Martin. “ Charles VII. chcz ses grands 
vassaux,” a tragedy in 5 acts; one of his happiest efforts, which, together with tho 
Dramas of Theresa, the Gambler’s Fate and the Tower of Nesle, have definitely . 
marked the high place ofMons. Dumas among the successful Dramatists of France. 
Many of these pieces have already taken their stand among the living plays of 
the English stage. The great success lately of the “Tower of Nesle,” produced 
at one of our principal theatres, has induced a gentleman of this city to translate 
a new Drama of sterling merit by this author. We have been permitted to look 
over tho MS of this piece, and select some extracts by way of making this article 
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more complete. The translator has not scrupled to take considerable liberties with 
the original in his adaptation of the piece to the English stage; and the drama as it 
now exists, under the title of “Ambition,” we can safely recommend as a work of 
great interest, high philosophy, and elevated sentiment. “Richard Darlington” is 
considered equal to either of the author's former efforts, and was repeated at the 
Porte St. Martin on 85 succssive nights. The French piece opens with what the 
author calls the Prologue, in which the birth of the hero is supposed to take place; 
and as the piece finishes with his death, the entire plot may be considered as pour- 
traying the principal events in the lifetime of a bold, ambitious, and unfeeling 
man. The birth of Richard is involved in mystery; all that is known of the mat¬ 
ter is, that a carriage, conveying a lady and gentleman masked, stops at the house 
of Doctor Grey in the village of Darlington, closely pursued by the friends of the 
lady. The child is given to the care of Doctor Grey and his wife, who engage 
to take charge of him as their own ; while the father of the boy promises a regular 
remittance for his support. Suddenly another carriage draws up, and the father 
of the lady forces his way into the apartment, seizes his daughter, drags her from 
her husband and child; and the husband, after an obstinate resistance, is over¬ 
powered and the prologue closes. 

There is much interest and strong feeling displayed in this scene ; and the whole, 
although effective on a French stage, is hardly in accordance with English taste, 
and is consequently omitted in the translation. An interval of twenty odd years 
(rather a long time by the bye) is supposed to elapse bstween the prologue and 
first act of the piece. The first scene opens, and discovers Doctor Grey, his wife, 
and an old friend of the family by the name of Mawbray, Julia Grey, and Richard 
Darlington now arrived at man’s estate, the adopted son of Doctor Grey, whom he 
has always led to suppose is his true father. Julia, on the other hand, is aware that 
Richard is not her brother: and having grown up with him in a retired country, 
she has naturally and insensibly been led to regard him in late years with a feel¬ 
ing rather stronger than that of fraternal affection. The character of Julia is 
drawn with great truth and power ; a simple country girl, innocent as the soft 
breezes that float around her ivy-bound lattice,—trusting and sincere, she regards 
Richard with the most fervent and faithful love; and believing that he is as honest 
as she believes all the world to be, feels herself secure in building up all her bright 
dreams of the future with him for a companion. Richard, on the contrary, believing 
Julia his sister, seems to have no other than fraternal feelings towards her; but on 
the event of presenting himself as a candidate for election to the House of Com¬ 
mons, the fact that Doctor Grey is not his father coming suddenly to his ears, and 
the cry that such as him having neither family nor property, can offer himself with 
any hopes of success, his feelings towards Julia appear to undergo a sudden re¬ 
volution. Richard receives a letter from a designing, and, like himself, ambitious 
man—Thompson; in which he is told that he, Thompson, will furnish forthwith 
one hundred votes for Richard if he will offer himself on the hustings. After the 
exposure at the hustings of his want of family, Richard meets Thompson, and that 
worthy opens his plans, informing Richard that he, in consequence of “being too 
new to the people,” cannot hope himself to be admitted into parliament; but that 
he had a certain influence, which ho is willing to exert wholly for Richard with 
the condition that he, in the continued advancement which he foresees must fol- 
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low Darlington’s election, is permitted always to retain the situation second to his 
master ; or, in his own words, ‘‘To master Richard, Thompson valet; to Sir Rich¬ 
ard proprietor, Thompson steward ; to the Honorable Sir Richard M. P., Thomp¬ 
son secretary; to my Lord Darlington, minister, that which my lord pleases : ar¬ 
rived at the result, let the recompense be proportionate. ” We think we could 
place our fore-finger on precisely such a man as this same Thompson. Richard is 
advised by Thompson to marry Julia instantly, in order to become at once a man 
of family and fortune; and Richard, with an utter disregard to sincerity, proceeds at 
once to carry his design into execution; while Thompson flies to the election com¬ 
mittee to make all smooth by declaring his master’s purpose, which he is supposed 
to do without any more particular regard to truth than is observed by sundry poli¬ 
ticians on this side of the water. In the mean time an affecting scene is carried on 
between Julia and her mother, while the former confesses her love for Richard. 
The natural simplicity of the girl in this scene is delightfully pourtrayed. Richard 
arrives ; suddenly makes known the change of liis position and his love for Julia: 
her consent and that of her parents is obtained : and the first act closes. The 
whole of the second act is occupied as an election scene; and here we fancy will 
be food for mirth, if this piece is exhibited on the stage. The whole machinery, the 
speeches, the rows, the chicanery of the parties ; the double-dealing of some, the 
unlicensed voting of others, the bursts of patriotism, the chairing; and, in short, the 
entire picture of an English election is here presented. Richard Darlington, the 
Republican candidate, is declared duly elected, and the first step up the ladder is 
taken. An interval of three years is supposed to elapse between the second and 
third acts : during this time Richard has married Julia ; the father and mother have 
died, leaving their foriune to Richard; and beseeching Mawbray, now their constant 
friend and companion, to watch over with his guardian care the fortunes of their 
children. As Richard’s marriage was a mere matter of convenience, his treatment 
towards his wife soon becomes cold and indifferent: she is finally removed to 
his country-scat, where, with the old Mawbray she passes a lonely life. Richard 
in the mean time has by his cunning, and the assistance of some talents, risen to 
the head of his party in the house. His opposition to the ministry has become so 
strong, that terms of compromise are offered. Among the individual advance¬ 
ments proposed to Sir Richard by the Administration, is the hand of the grand¬ 
daughter of the Marquis da Sylva, a lady belonging to one of the most powerful 
families in the aristocracy. He accepts the terms, and sells himself to the minis¬ 
try. A divorce from his loving but neglected wife, whose existence is of course 
unknown to their lordships, becomes necessary; and by the advice of the friend 
Thompson, who, according to previous agreement, has acted continually the part 
of “ toad-eater” to Sir Richard, he is influenced to use any means to break down 
this only barrier to his elevation. At this stage of the Drama, the following 
scene ensues, which we give entire as possessing great claims to admiration. 

Juliett room in a lonely country-house. Julia appears on the balcony. The tops of some trees 

art seen through the window. Below an abyss. 

JuUa. Again have I passed a whole day in waiting vainly at this w indo w 

counting the waves of the torrent that dash on the rocks below; even thus are spent the hour* 
of ay life! Oh! Richard 1—Richard !—Ah! that my poor mother was here!—Oh! a mo- 
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ther’s heart—it is there that the gift of prophesy is nurtured. She alone foresaw my desola¬ 
tion, my wretchedness ; she read the future character of Richard. During a whole year that 
1 have lived in this retirement, where the good Mawbray has replaced my parents, no one 
has known that I exist; and I may die, sure that my death will remain as secret as my exist¬ 
ence. Oh! it is horrid tHUs to live, thus to die! Since Mawbray left me, it appears to me 
that he too will not seturn. He promised to write me as soon as he arrived in London. 

{She rings the bell , enter Betty.) 


v Julia. Have any letters come for me ? 

Betty. No, madam. 

Julia. If there should come any, you will bring them to mo immediatoly. Listen. 
Betty. What ? 

Julia. What noise is that ? 


. Betty. {Listening.) A carriage. 

Julia. A carriage, a carriage, and coming this way .—Oh ! it stops, it stop* ! Batty ? 

Betty. It is, perhaps, Mr. Mawbray returned. 

Julia. No, no; Mawbray would have returned by the stage coach to the village, and from 
the village here on foot. Go down, go down. No ono but Sir Richard can come hero in a 
carriage. Go. {Exit Betty.) My knees tremble, my poor heart, when will you break.— 
{She sits doum, and rests her head on her hands.) Oh! I dare not look, for fear of seeing some 
other person enter. But I deceive myself, It cannot be him; I should be mad to hope it’a 
him. Some one comes—it is his step—It is my Richard! {Enter Richard—the throws her 
arms around him.) Oh! Richard, my love— 

Richard. What ails you, Julia? 

Julia. What ails me! ho asks, what ails me! I who have expected thee daily, yet never 
hoped to see theo. I who have not beheld thee for a year. Dost understand ?—a year 1 a 
whole year! and who havo thee now in thy arms! thou,my Richard. Ah! can you ask 
what ails me ? 

Richard. Julia, recover yourself. 

Julia. And 1, who accused thee, who thought thou hadst forgotten me ! I was unjust, 
pardon me !—Thou dost not know ?—How dare I tell it thee now! continually seoing my 
tears, and uneasiness that you did not write me, for, you naughty fellow, it is tnree months 
sinco I have received a letter from you!—Well! what was I saying ? my brain is turned! 
Lot me embrace you. 

. Richard. Perhaps you wish to speak of Mawbray ? 

Julia. Oh! yes. Forgive me, but I sent him to London. 

Richard. I saw him. 

Julia. And why did he not return with you ? 

Richard. He was tired, and could not start until to-morrow. 

Julia. And to you, when you learned my uneasiness to-morrow appeared too long, you 
thought that you could not t<*> soon console the poor lamenting girl—Oh! you are always my 
Richard, the Richard of my heart! so you have left him ? 

Richard. I wanted to speak to you without witnesses. 

Julia. Without witnesses ? 

, Richard. Yes. 

Julia. Ha vo you any secret to tell mo ? 

Richard. I have a sacrifice to ask of you. 

Ju}ia. Of me, Richard ? Oh! how happy I am! I will then do something for you. Would 
my consent be necessary to you to sell one of our farms ? you must be in want of money, your 
situation requires so many expenses. 

Richard. It is not that. , 

Julia. What is it then ? but sit down, my love. 

Richard. It is not worth while. 

Julia. How. 

Richard. I set off again in an hour. 

Julia. Without me ? 

Richar ff. I cannot take you with me. 

, Julia. Well! at all events I will have seen you an hour; but sit down. 

Richard. You then feel very lonely here ? 

* Julia. I feel very lonely without you : I will not be lonely with you. It is not my retire¬ 
ment that hears heavy upon me, it is your absence. If at least you answered my letters !— 

Richard. Of course you must have thought— 

Julia. Oh! do not excuse yourself'; I wrote too many letters. It is often the too ardent impor¬ 
tunity of our sex that makes you cool towards us. Love is the single passion of our lives; 
yours divides itself into twenty different objects; we should consider that; I especially, who 
every day hnd news of you, ( showing mm*/ tapers,) for those newspaiicrs spoke to me of you. 
AVhen I saw the columns interspersed with ihese words : “ listen—listen—bravos”—I would 
say to myself, it is he who speaks; oh! if I was there to share his triumph ! Oh! I would be 
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Richard. You know that among tho privations which our scanty fortune enforces upon us, 
that of living separate is perhaps the most necessary. 

Julia. I nave submitted to it; and if I have cried, I have taken care at least that my let¬ 
ters should not bring to you the stain of my tears. 

Richard. They would have changed nothing in our position, and would have made us both 
unhappy. 

Julia. The only thing that you feared then was the embarrassments, and especially the 
expenses of the house that you would be obliged to keep if I was with you? 

Richard. It is that especially. 

Julia. Well! cease to fear it. Of all tho rights that give me the title of your wife, I only 
sue for ono, that of living near you, in retirement. I have but little taste for the world, Richara, 
but I have lost both my parents who loved me, and I have preserved the need of being loved. 
Well! alone you will go forth into that world in which I would figure amiss. Retired in my 
apartment I will see you at least at night an instant: and if I do not see you, I will know that 
you are near me. Ah! will you have it so ? none shall know that I am your wife; none shall 
sec me, none shall visit me. 

Richard. You are mad. 

Julia. Let us speak of something else then. You were about to ask of me a sacrifice, say 
yeu ? 

Richard. Far from removing mo from my design, this conversation brings us nearer to it. 

Julia. Proceed. 

Richard. New circumstances that belong to the political chances that I run,—my position 
which is on the point of changing,—engagements of parties, make our present separation still 
insufficient. 

Julia. Does not a separation of fifteen leagues appear to you sufficient? For two years 
have I not been a total stranger to you 1 The public voice alone brought me news from you, 
and I was instructed at the same time with all England of what my husband was doing. 

Richard. Reproaches! 

Julia. Tears. ‘ 

Richard. The one and the other are intolerable to mo. 

Julia. What then do you demand ? in the name of heaven! you kill me—Must I leave 
England, the land of my nirth, the land where reposes all that remains of my poor parents ? 
Well! I consent to it. Give me one day to weep over their graves, and to-morrow I will go. 
But, at least, Richard, tell me how long this exile will last. Oh ! tell me. 

Richard . You are mistaken, Julia, it is not ray intention to drag you from your native land. 
I have not the right to give you to exile. Fortune committed an error in uniting us; it is not 
for you to atone for it. Can I condemn you to bear the bonds of a marriage which does not 
make you a spouse, which will not make you a mother ? It would be an outrage. If a fatality 
against which I have struggled a long time separates us—I will not, I must not be an eternal 
obstacle to your happiness ; and I can have no rest, Julia, until I have restored to you, with 
your liberty, the probable chances of a happier future. 

Julia. I hear you but without understanding you, Richard. 

Richard. Besides, what I would propose to you exists in fact already, with this difTercnco, 
that you suffer all its evils, without being possessed of the power to enjoy the benefits which 
belong to it. 

• Julia. Speak, speak on, that I may understand you—or rather, do not speak, for I begin 
to understand you, and the truth is horrible. 

Richard. Whilst a legal— 

Julia. One word more— 

Richard. Separation— 

Julia . A divorce! 

Richard. A divorce. 

Julia. Oh! my God! 

Richard. Reconciles every thing. 

Julia. Have pity upon me.— 

Richard. That word frightens you, becauso you see it in connection with the foul breath of 
scandal and infamy. 

Julia. I did not look at the weapon, I felt the blow. 

Richard. Time will cure it. You are young, Julia, and another love— 

* Julia. Another love!—profanation! sacrilege ! another love ! kill me, but do not insult me! 
blood, but not shame! 

Richard. There is neither blood nor shame! not great words, nor violent gestures shall 
swerve me from my purpose. 

Julia. It is atrocious—A union sought for by you, blessed by my father and mother; the 
engagement taken by you before God—and you would annihilate all that—The support which 
in dying they considered mine, you would take from me ; in short, you would call upon the 
law to break those bonds which heaven itself sanctified. 

Richard, How ! you do not understand ! The law ! who speaks of the law—the law. I 
do not want the interference of the law. 
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Julia. Wh*t do you want then ? Explain yourself clearly, for sometimes I understand too 

much, and sometimes not enough. 

Richard. For you and for me, better that it be a mutual consent. 

Julia. You have believed me then to be poor spirited indeed : when you supposed that I 
would go before a judge without being dragged by the hair, to confess by my words, to declare 
by my hand and peal, that I am not worthy to be the wife of Sir Richard ! But you do not 
know me ; you who think that I am only fit for the cares of a scorned household, who think 
my spirit annihilated by absence, who believe that 1 will bend because you do not trample 
upon me!—In the days of my happiness, indeed, these things might have been; but tears 
have tempered my heart anew, mgnts of wakefulness have strengthened my courage; misfor¬ 
tune at last has given me a soul that will not be crushed. What I am, I owe to you, Richard, 
it is your fault; then look to yourself alone. Who now shall have the most courage, the weak 
or the strong ? Sir Richard Darlington—I will not! 

Richard. Madam, so far I have made use of kind words only. 

Julia. Try some others now. 

Richard. (Walking up to her.) Julia. 

Julia. (Coldly.) Richard. 

Richard. Woman ! do you know what I am capable of? 

Julia. I can guess. 

Richard. And you do not tremble ? 

Julia. (Smiling.) Look at me. 

Richard. ( Taking her by the hands.) Woman! 

Julia. (Falling on her knees by the jerk.) Ah ! 

Richard. On your knees ! 

Julia. (Raising her hands towards heaven.) Lord, take pity upon him! (Gets up.) 

Richard. It is for you, for you he should have pity; as for myself, I am going—good bye, 
Julia—I leave you, ask heaven that it may be for ever. 

Julia. (Running to him, and throwing her arms around his neck.) Richard! Richard! 
do not go! 

Richard. Let me be gone. 

Julia. If thou didst know how I love thee ! 

Richard. Prove it to me. 

Julia. Mother! mother! 

Richard. Will you ? 

Julia. You did tell the truth. •*.-.*» ... 

Richard. Another word. 

Julia. (Putting her hand on his mouth.) Do not say it— 

Richard. Do you consent ? 

Julia. Hear me! 

Richard. Dost consent ?—very well—but no more messages, no more letters; let nothing 
recal you to me—let me not even know that you exist—1 leave you a husbaodlem youth 
and a childless old age. 

Julia. No imprecations! no imprecations! 

Richard. Good bye. 

Julia. You shall not go. 

Richard. Damnation! 

Julia. You shall kill me first. 

Richard. (Pushing her back.) Away, leave me ! 

Julia. (Falls on the floor.) Ah! (She gets up, her head covered with blood.) Ah! 
Richard ! (She staggers, stretches her arms out towards him , and falls down again.) I must 
love you very much for—(she faints.) 

Richard. Fainted! wounded! blood! confusion! Julia! Julia! (he place* her upon a 
chair.) She bleeds still! (he tries to stop it with his handkerchief.) Yet, notwithstanding, I 
do not wish to stay here for ever. (He comes near her.) Julia ! let’s have done ! I mm going 
—you will not answer ?—good bye then. (As he is going he hears the noise of footsteps at the 
door.) What’s that ? 

Enter Tompson. 

Tompson. From the coach where I staid to keep watch, I have just seen Mawbray come 
out of the village, and direct himself this way. 

Richard. What is he coming to do ? 

Tompson. To defend his protogee —but he will be too late, will he not ? what have you 
obtained ? 

Richard. (Showing Julia fainted.) Nothing, notwithstanding my prayers, my violence— 
But, Mawbray! will see her thus, that is a new cause of alarm—Julia! Julia! let us forget 
every thing. 

Julia. (Recovering herself.) Richard ! I in thy arms—I am dead then? i ia then k 
heaven ? 


My Julia, let us forget every thing. 
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Julia. I remember nothing. ( Putting her hand to her forehead. ) I bleed! 

Richard. (Aside.) Confusion! (Loud.) Julia, seme one is coming here; wipe your 
tears, let them not see those traces of blood—I beseech you do it. 

Julia. Some one’s coming, sayst thou; who is coming ? 

Richard. Mawbray. 

Julia. (With mildness.) Ah! so much the better. 

Richard . Julia, Mawbray must not know of those unhappy disputes. Promise me, I beg 
thee. 

Tompson. (Comingto Richard.) Mawbray! 

Richard to Julia. I command thee! 

Enter Mawbray briskly. A moment of silence. He looks with uneasiness at Julia and Richard . 

Richard. You here, Mawbray. 

Mmobray. Learning your departure, and not wishing longer to leave Julia a prey to soli¬ 
tude, I hastened to return to her. 

Richard. You havo done well, and I thank you. 

Mawbray. Must I return to-morrow to London to get your answer? 

Richard. It seems to me that my presence here is answer sufficient. 

Mawbray. You have then brought to your wife some words of consolation ? 

Richard. Yes. (Julia throws herself in Richard?s arms.) 

Mawbray. But it is only near you that the past will be to her without anguish, and the 
future without anxiety. 

Richard. Eh! who told you that she would remain away from me ? 

Mawbray. (With joy.) She will go to London ? 

Julia. (Seising RichartPs arm and with love.) Can it be true? 

Richard. No doubt, if you wish it so much—Farewell, I must go. 

Julia. Without waiting for me ? 

Richard. I cannot—I must be in parliament at the opening of the session. (Aside.) The 
ministers will pay me dearly for the part I am playing here. 

Mawbray. Farewell, then. 

Julia to Richard. For a short time. 

Richard. For a short time. 

Julia to Mawbray. (After Richard had gone out.) My friend, I hope yet to be happy ! 

Mawbray. (Wiping her forehead.) Wipe away that blood, Julia; it may be that after¬ 
wards I will hope with you. 

(Julia runs to the window , and sends adieus to Richard; Mawbray looks at her with compassion.) 

Thus frustrated in his design, he flies to London ; and Thompson, as a last re¬ 
source, urges him to allow his wife to be carried away into France. Even this 
heartless proposal is heard and agreed to by the husband, and Thompson under¬ 
takes to carry it into effect. We must not forget to mention that Richard is un¬ 
tiring in his search to discover his real parents, and in the hope that he is descend¬ 
ed from some noble family, his haughty and ambitious spirit continually breaks 
out: on this hope he lives, and builds still higher schemes of future grandeur. 
By a natural connexion of circumstances, the mother of Miss Wilmor, the lady 
to whom he is affianced, discovers unintentionally, in an interview with Richard, 
that she is his mother; and he finds that the lady whom he is about to marry, is 
the daughter of his own mother, although not his own sister. On the point of 
farther disclosures which the mother is about making unconsciously to her own 
son, Mawbray, the father of Richard and first husband of Lady Wilmor, enters; 
and the conversation is interrupted in the astonishment of the lady at beholding 
him she long thought dead; while from the bustle which immediately ensues, she 
is still left in ignorance that Richard is her son; and Richard, on his part, is un¬ 
conscious that he owes his exisiflbe to Mawbray. In execution of the plan pro¬ 
posed by Thompson, Julia is abducted and carried away with speed towards 
Paris. Mawbray suspects the intention of Richard way-lays Thompson, and 
rescues Julia; whom he again restores to her retirement Richard, presuming, of 
course, that Thompson’s plan would succeed, has already invited the Marquis and 
his friends to attend that evening at his >aa{ being the place where 
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they would be least liable to interruption, in order to make a final adjustment of 
their agreement, and to sign the marriage contract We shall close our extract 
with this last scene of the piece; which, we think, without being extravagant, is 
brought to its denouement with great effect. 

SCENE II. 

(Julia's room, at Davenport House . Julia and Mowbray entering.) 

Julia. You are wounded, Mawbray. 

Mowbray. It is nothing, the ball only grazed the skin.* 

Julia. But what will become of me? There is no longer any doubt that he desires to bo 
rid of me—my presence in England torments him. Oh my God, who knows that even my life 
is not a burthen to him. 

Mawbray. Julia, there is a last resource left mo to insure your tranquillity : I have heai- ^ 
tated to make use of it—to hesitate any longer would be criminal. Julia, there is a secret 
between me and Richard ; his ambition alone persecutes you, that secret can annihilate all 
liis ambition; I have put it off for a long time, for indeed, indeed I love him. 

. Julia. And I—do not I love him ? 

Mawbray. I was proud of his successes, and I would have hidden that secret which puts 
an abyss between him and the future, with as much mystery as, if he forces me, I will give it 
publicity, to his destruction. When I disclose it to him alone, Julia, I hope he will concern 
lamselt no move in those political interests which banish him from you. Then, Julia, you will 
spare him from all reproaches—for he will be in his turn more unhappy than you have ever been. 

Julia. Oh! if suen will be the conscqcnce, my dear Mawbray, then keep that fatal secret, 
and let me alone be unhappy. 

Mawbray. Impossible, Julia—you do not know all the reasons which influence me—your 
destiny is not the only one interested. Richard is on the point of becoming as bad a citizen as 
he has been a bad husband ; for the samo influences which ho has had op your fate, ho can 
have over the destinies of England. 

Julia . And this secret—this fatal word which you will tell to him ? 

Mawbray. That word which Richard alone will hear—that secret which will remain be¬ 
tween him and me will chango every tiling, Julia—will bring the proud neglectful husband 
back to your feet—too happy if he may then possess your love. Julia, you remain here. 

Julia. Alone ? 

Mawbray. As I pass through the village, I will send Betty to you. 

Julia. And where arc you going ? 

‘Mawbray. To London. 

Julia. To find Richard ? • 

Mawbray. I must see him beforo to-morrow. 

Julia. To-morrow, then, would be too late ? 

Mawbray. Perhaps it would. 

Julia. This night—this darkness—terrifies me ! 

Mawbray. What have you to fear, my child ? ® 

Julia. Nothing—I know I have nothing to fear, but— 

Mawbray. Have you not lived alone in this house a whole year. 

Julia. Yes, yes. 

Mawbray. In an hour your maid will be here. 

Julia. I commend myself to you—do not forget it. 

Mawbray. No, my child ;—farewell! 

Julia. Farewell Mawbray ! farewell! my protector! my father!—will I evor love you 
enough !—you who love me so much! farewell! lock tho door after you—farewell again!— Oh 
my poor! poor heart! 

Mawbray. You are crying, Julia? 

Julia. So many things of late have befallen me, that my existence is unhinged ; and when 
a friend leaves me, I tremble lest I should sec him no more. 

Mawfirau. Coine my child, you will see me again and Ri^fSrd with mo. ( Erit.) 

Julia. (alone.) Oh! if that will be tho result of going, go, go quickly, my fatner ; (to 
Mawbray after he has shut the door.) Farewell, farewell! (sht JaUs on a chair.) Oh, how 
strange appears ray present situation ; here I am in t liQ^a mc place where I stood yesterday, 
and during that interval of a few hours, Richard has here, I have followed him, I have 
been dragged away by that wretch Thompson; and underlie impression that I was coming back 
to my husband, was at full speed on the road to France. A miracle saved me, and again I 
am here. There are the incidents of a whole life in the event of a day. It is painful to think 
that all this is true ; sometimes I fancy that I am asleep, and that it is all a horrid dream that 
haunts me.—But no! no! alas! all is true, all is real! I smother, I gasp for air, (she goes to 
the Balcony.) “ How beautiful are all thinys here !” how tranquil! Gould one imagine that 
amid this calm repose of nature, there should be a being who wakes ami who suffers. Oh mo- 
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ther,—mother, forgive me! but oftentimes on this balcony, from the spot where I now stand f 
have measured the depth of this abyss ; and then as the thought crossed me—forgive me, oh ) 
mother—that a poor wretch, who had no longer tho energy to support her troubles m this world, 
•aifht find their end at the bottom of this precipice—On mother, mother, forgive me! Hich¬ 
am will return, I will bo happy; and then such fearful thoughts will come no more to thy poor 
daughter, (raising her head. ) Ah ! what do I see yonder on the road, a carriage ? it cooms this 
way with the speed of the wind, it comes, the horse turns, no, no, it is here that he comes 
he stops, who can it be ? A man is getting out; he opens the door that Mawbray shot ; it is 
Richard! Richard alone has a double key to this house—Oh ! Richard! Richard—he th inks I 
am in France, and he will see roe here ; where shall I hide myself (she runs to the door.) Maw- 
bray has locked me in, it was me who told him to do bo, unfortunate that I am,—ah! here he is 


Richard. (Entering.) I arrive in time; hardly either, if I have not half an hour in ad¬ 
vance of the Marquis and his family. James, bring in lights, and remain at the door and 
conduct to this chamber the company that will arrive presently. (James brings lights.) That 
is right, begone. (Taking out fus watch.) Eight o’clock. Tompson most be at Dwer by 
this time, and to-morrow morning at Calais. God speed them. Let me see that there u 
nothing in this apartment which may lead to a suspicion that it has been occupied by a wo¬ 
man. (Perceiving Julia's hat awl shawl.) The precaution was not useless. Where shall I 
put these things, I have not the key to that press; throw them out of the window! they will 
find them to-morrow. Ah ! lights on the hill, it is no doubt the Marquis ; he is punctual * but 
what the devil will l do with tnese rags ? ah, that closet; I will take the key out. (He ovens 
the closet; Julia shrieks as he discovers her.) 

Richard. (Seizing her hy the arm.) Who is there ? 

Julia. Me, me. Do not kill mo. 

Richard. (Pulling her out on the stage.) Julia! some demon throws her in my face every 
time I think I have got rid of her. What are you doing here ? Who brought you back 7 


time I Uunk I have got rid of her. What are you doing here ? Who brought you back 7 
Speak quick, quick. 

Julia. Mawbray. 

Richard. Always Mawbray! where is he ? Where is he ? Tell me, that I may revenge 
myself at last on a man. J * 

Julia. He is far, far away—gone back to London—spare, oh spare him ? 

Richard. Go on. 

Julia. He stopped the carriage ——. 

Richard. What then ? do you not sec how impatient I am. 

Julia. And to rescue me. 

Richard. Go on, I tell you. 

Julia. They fought! 

Richard. Then — — ■ , 

Julia. Mawbray killed Tempson. 

Richard. Hell and fury ! and he brought you back hero ? 

Julia. Yes, yes ; pardon, pardon! 

Richard. Julia! Julia, listen. 

Julia. I hear the rolling of a carriage. 

Richard. It brings my wife and her family. 

Julia. And me, and me then, what am I ? 

Richard. You, Julia! you arc my evil genius, my curse. You ? you are the abyss wherein 
sll my expectations are swallowed up ; you, are the demon that drives me to tho scaffold; for. 
hear me, Julia, I will commit a crime. 

Julia. Oh! my God! 

Richard. I have gone too far, there is no receding now! You would not sign the divorce 
you would not leave England !— * 

Julia. Now, now ! I will do any thing you wish. 

Richard. Now, it is too late. 

Julia. What are you going to do ? 

Richard. I do not know ; but pray, Julia, pray to God— 

Julia. Richanl!!! 

Richard. (Putting his hand on her mouth.) Do you not hear them! Do you not hear 
them, they are coming up—they will find a woman here. (Runs to the door , and bolts and locks it .) 

Julia. (Running to the Balcony.) Help ! help ! 

Richard. They must not find you here, not here, not here. 

(On her knees.) Pity f pity ! oh pity, Richard. 

Richard. I have had it. 

Julia. (Trying to articulate.) Oh help ! (Noise is heard on the stairs , Richard shuts the 
*nndow and stands outside on the Balcony .) Help !— 

Richard. Eternal curses ! (A cry u heard which re-echoes from the abyss. Ric/u opens the 
window, and stantls alone on the Balcony ; ht come * down, wipes his face arid opens the door. ( Dur- 
tn g these movements the Marquis knocks loudly at the door. ) q ( ){^ [ 0 
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[Enter the Marquis Da Sylva, Miss tVilmor, and the Minister of Finance .] 

Da Sylva. Your pardon, Sir Richard, you were shut in; your servant told us that you 
were waiting for us. 

Richard . Yes— hem—excuse me—the—the key happened to be inside—I know not how— 
Da Sylva. (Introducing Miss IVilmor.) Miss Will nor. 

Richard. (Tending.) Miss 
l Da Sylva. Are you unwell ? you look very pale ! 

Richard. Do you think so ? ’tis nothing, nothing; all is ready. 

• Da Sylva. His Excellency will serve us as a witness. Have you not yours ? 

Richard. No. ’Tis useless, I am content; let us sign, let us sign. 

[The Marquis induces Miss VVdinar to sign, and presents the contract to Richard .] j 
Da Sylva. Your hand trembles, Sir Richard. 

Richard. Mine ! not at all. ( He attempts to sign , turning he perceives Mowbray by his side 
motionless and pale ; they gaze at each other.) 

Mawbray. You want a witness, Richard—I am here. 

Richard. Be it so, as well you as another, f Law.) If you say a word— 

Da Sylva. What means tliis ? 

Mawbray. [Law] Richard, it is me who should threaten and not you. Listen, 

Richard. Sir. 

Mawbray. Speak low. 

Richard. By what right ? 

Mawbray. Look at that Balcony. I saw Richard—I saw—I saw 
Richard. In your turn, silence ! 

Mawbray. I was on the road opposite. 

Richard. When? 

Mawbray. I was, I say, on the road !— 

Richard. Well! 

Mawbray. I was witness. 

Richard. Well then! 

. Mawbray. I can with one word ! 

Richard. You will not speak it! 

Mawbray. Why not ? 

Richard. You would have already done it. 

Mawbray. I yet may do it.—Hush! 

Richard. Ah: 

Mawbray. On one condition. 

Richard. Name it. 

Mawbray. Break up this marriage—leave London—renounce politics, and let us retire* 
together to some remote corner of England, where you may repent and I weep. 

Richard. Mawbray, I have said it—if you could denounce me, you would have done R 
already—some cause which I do not know, prevents you—but it prevents you, and that m 


enough. 

Mawbray. Yo refuse then ? 

Richard. Refuse! * 

Mawbray. Decidedly. _ , 

Richard. (Passing before and presenting the pen to the Marquis.) In your turn, my Lord 
Marquis. . . 

Mawbray. (Arresting Richard by the arm.) Hold! There is yet time. 

. Richard. Sign! 

; Mawbray. (Aloud.) Marquis Da Sylva! 

Da Sylva , Sir. 

Mawbray. Do you remember the village of Darlington ? 

Da Sylva. How ? .... . . . 

Mawbray. Do you remember the night that you pursued thither a young girl who wai 

stolen from you ? 

Da Sylva. Silence, sir! 

Mavbray. I will not name her ; she gave birth to a child. 

Da Sylva. She did! . . . . . , 

Mawbray. You saw the father of that child but an instant, a second; yet it must have 
been sufficient to have graven his image forever in your memory. Marquis, look at me! 

Da Syliw. It was you! / 

Mawbray. Myself. 

I Da Sylva. Then, you are. , #D . , . 

' Mawbray. The hangman!!! (Pointing to Richard.) And there is my son. {Richard 
falls.) 


We hope we have not trespassed on the patience of our readers in thus pre¬ 
senting before them, as some evidence of the talents of our author, what we con- 
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eider a. vivid picture of an unfeeling, ambitious politician j who, when an object 
of sufficient importance is to be attained, finds the transit easy from moral turpi¬ 
tude into flagrant crime. To conclude our Article, we can only say farther of 
Dumas, that the piece from which we have quoted gives a fair specimen of his 
Dramatic talents, and combines many of the best attributes of his genius. It 
displays eminently his originality and truth in the conception of character; his 
numerous and happy touches of nature ; and his admirable use of situations cal¬ 
culated to produce striking theatrical effect. 


THE MEETING. 

By Miss Hannah F. Gould. 

I’ve met upon mount Auburn, ere its sod 

Was strewed with drops from sorrow’s languid eye ; 

Before its shadowy walks the mourner trod, 

Or to its balmy air released the sigh. 

The spot had just been rendered hallowed ground, 

By solemn rite and consecrating prayer; 

It bore no marble, heaved no sacred mound; 

But Nature reigned in placid beauty there. 

And, as we stood and viewed the peaceful scene, 

Our thought and converse on its purpose ran, 

And on the swiftness of the race, between 
The point of starting and the goal of man. 

1 reached and plucked a branch, where, wide and high, 
The thick green boughs around us hung a shade; 

But did not think his lips and beaming eye 
Must close for ever, ere its leaves should fade. 

We never met again ! the branch retained 
Its verdure, when his eye had lost its light. 

The vital fire within his bosom waned, 

And left it cold, while yet my leaves were bright! 

A few short days—and he was ©n the deep, 

Whose swelling surges he should cross no more ! 

In foreign earth the stranger’s ashes sleep— 

His spirit walks the everlasting shore ! 

But we shall meet again ! while * dust to dust,’ 

Of this fine-woven veil, is truly said; 

The wearer His unfailing word may trust, 

Whose second coming shall revive the dead. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 


NO. I. 


ON THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE OTTOMAN POWER IN EUROPE. 

BY PROFESSOR DA PONTE, 

•Author of “ the History of Flor ence 

The history of the Western division of the Roman Empire belongs to 
that of the progress of European civilization. The vicissitudes /)f the 
Eastern or Byzantine provinces are in the same degree connected with 
its obstruction and retrogression. From the earliest periods, the reader 
of history will mark the influence of two antagonizing principles in the 
political and social relations of men; and the developement of these prin¬ 
ciples is easily observed in all the variety of fortunes to which nations 
and races are subject. The writers of antiquity, who, with all their ad¬ 
vancement in knowledge, were but little skilled in the philosophy of his¬ 
tory, contented themselves with the belief that nature itself had planted 
the seeds of an everlasting hostility between Europe and A4ia; and re¬ 
peating this simple result, they conceived that they had discovered a 
principle and a cause. It was left, therefore, for modern times, and for 
comparatively recent historians, to observe that the same principle which 
arrayed against the early Greeks the refinement of Western Asia, of 
Persia, and the south, could not have brought upon Europe the savage 
ferocity of the mountaineers, who dwelt in their freedom on the high tops 
of the Himaleh, or descended to the plain and the valley to carry devas¬ 
tation and slaughter among the civilized inhabitants of their own conti¬ 
nent. To the Greeks and Romans, however, it must have appeared, 
that the people and system of Europe were, in the general, representa¬ 
tive of one of two conflicting principles; and that the operation of its 
opposite directed exclusively the policy, and formed the character, of the 
despised Asiatics. The fall of the Persian Empire and the establish¬ 
ment of Alexander’s successors in the dismembered provinces, put a 
temporary end to the long contest of ages, and gave to the system of 
Europe that ascendency which has been perpetuated and improved in 
the science of politics and legislation, giving the distinctive characteristic 
of civilization to the nations in which it has prevailed. The despotism 
of the Seleucidaj and the Ptolemies was in no respect the same as that 
which had weighed upon Asia and Egypt before; and the principles 
by which the policy of the Europeans had been guided from the first 
were still observable in the administration of Caligula and Constantine. 
When, however, the empire which had long known but one ruler and one 
rule, and which had, consequently, felt, only one pervading influence, waa 
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divided into two; though the system of Asi & could hardly obtain beyond 
the Eastern borders of the Euxine and the Hellespont, we cannot fail 
to note the tendency of the Byzantine policy towards the system of Asia, 
or rather, perhaps, we should observe its stationary character; while that 
of the Roman provinces more properly so called was hastening to the 
full developement of its still active principle. We shall perceive, in the 
course of our history, the full manifestation of that influence under which 
the government of the sultans has been stationary for ages as regards its 
domestic affairs, and retrograde in its foreign relations in exact propor¬ 
tion to the urgency of the opposing principle among the people and go¬ 
vernments which environ it. 

The masters of the Roman state and greatness had fixed the limits of 
their empire beside the Danube and the Elbe; the European forests 
beyond, and the still farther deserts of Asia appeared, like the sea of the 
ocean, but made to define the extent of their wide dominion. All that 
was civilized, and all that was susceptible even of civilization, appeared 
to be contained within these boundaries; and the Roman emperors, 
when told by the language of adulation that the world was their empire, 
could hardly detect in this homage the exaggeration of flattery. The 
empire thus contained within itself, when the restless Germans pressed 
upon its distant barriers was satisfied to repress the barbarian incursion, 
and more than satisfied if it reduced to a nominal submission the leader 
of each unsettled horde in the name of his tribe. Neither philosopher, 
nor historian, ijor statesman, thought it necessary to interest himself or 
his country in the distant revolutions of a people whose very existence 
was to them but a problem. Yet the slightest movement of the innu¬ 
merable people who appeared on the confines of the empire, and then 
disappeared in the rapid succession of the Germanic races; every change 
of residence among these migratory foresters was connected, in some 
degree, with the convulsions which shook the vast population of Central 
Asia. Each movement of the Nomandic dwellers beyond the Elbe and 
the Danube, might have seemed but as the ever-fluctuating wave upon 
the shore to indicate the troubled state of the mid-ocean, the tempests 
and tumults of which are unthought of by those who but witness the 
dying strength of its waters along the margin of its vast circumference* 

-In its decline, the Roman power had to contend with three races of 
men ; for a long time the well-known tribes of Chauci, Catti, and Che- 
rusci braved the powers of the emperors; and the page of Roman his¬ 
tory presents us the familiar names of tribes like these, that still, in every 
temporary weakness of the Roman arms, recalled the ancient enmity 
between the north and the south, and turned solicitously to the recollec¬ 
tion of their ancient liberty,—the Alemanni, Marcomanni, Sicambri, 
and the warlike Dacians. At last, however, a profounder movement 
began to display itself beyond the confines of the empire. Large bodies 
of men from the north and the east began to occupy the countres of those 
Germans, whom long vicinity and frequent submissions had made 
familiar to the people of Rome. The oft-repeated names of savages, 
now no longer terrible to their civilized neighbors, gave place and were 
lost in the strange appellations of Goths, Vandals, and Alans; and the 
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leaders of Germanic tribes now yielded the glory of opposing the mas¬ 
ters of the world to the kings of powerful nations. A new population 
was evidently pouring into the forests of European Scythia and Sarma- 
tia from the Caspian and the Caucasus; and the troubles of the un¬ 
known Chinese empire were now to communicate themselves to the 
people, who, ignorant of the mighty power then at work, had thought 
themselves the masters of the world. To these changes and to die 
threatening aspect of these new savages succeeded fresh commotions 
and a fiercer race of men. The Huns and Avars presented them¬ 
selves, with all the Tartar deformity and ferocity to the affrighted Euro¬ 
peans ; and bringing Asia itself upon Europe, made manifest the link 
that bound the destinies of Rome and Turkistan. The end of all that 
had subsisted for so many centuries was at hand; antiquity was itself 
about to pass away, and out of the ferment of that age arose the germ 
of modem manners and of modem civilization. The west of Europe 
had undergone this change, and had already advanced in the career of 
its new destiny, while yet the eastern empire remained and wore away 
in the decay of its ancient condition, without the impulse by which a 
new order of things is produced, and which it also imparts in its pro¬ 
gress. 

The wide and unexplored regions that stretch from India and China 
to Siberia were peopled by the various tribes of Turks, Monguls, and 
Manchews. The inhabitants of the defiles of the mountains were, at the 
earliest period to which we can refer, the Hiong-nu, progenitors of the 
Huns, who, in the fourth century of our era, stretched from the Volga to 
the Rhine, covering the line of their migration with min, and spreading 
consternation over regions to which their name alone had reached and 
the fame of their devastating fierceness. In the time of Hannibal, the 
earliest of their great revolutions with which we are acquainted over¬ 
threw the Chinese throne ; and supplanting the dynasty of Han, extended 
their empire over the south as far as Tibet; while on the north the 
frozen regions of Siberia paid the tribute of their scanty produce. The 
mountains upon which they fixed their tents descended to the plains of 
China, and the emperors of that country felt themselves but insecure 
within the wall which they had created to defend their realm from the 
aggression of their troublesome neighbours. The dissentions of the 
Hiong-nu, however, freed at last the terrified Chinese from the fre¬ 
quent danger in which for ages they had lived ; and the power of 
their emperors was extended over the rugged inhabitants of the in¬ 
accessible mountains. After this destruction of their liberties, laige 
bodies of the Hiong-nu prepared to desert the country which now 
seemed incapable of preserving to them their valued independence; 
and, just at the time that the emperor Domitian was pretending to 
carry beyond its proudest grasp the limits of the empire, this new 
enemy was preparing to show itself to his subjects for the first time, and 
to offer to civilization the first prospect of the mighty and resistless pow¬ 
er, by whose influence its destiny was to be controlled. Then first the 
innumerable hordes of-Tartars fixed themselves beside the Caspian Sea, 
and formed, for the rest who should follow, a chain of connection between 
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savages beneath the Chinese wall and the armies of Attila upon 
the Rhine. As the Hiong-nu became known to the western world, 
their very name was lost to the east and to the eastern people from 
whom they had separated; such seemed the impossibility of connect¬ 
ing the affairs of countries, whose vicissitudes and fates were never¬ 
theless inextricably interwoven. Upon the borders of the Caspian Sea 
the Hiong-nu received the name of Huns; but for a long time their oc¬ 
cupation of the country was hardly perceived by the surrounding popu¬ 
lations, so quietly did they possess themselves of the pastures which 
the country afforded, and which was all that their nomadic lives required. 
Suddenly, however, and urged, no doubt, by new troubles in the moun¬ 
tains from which they had formerly migrated themselves, new tribes of 
Avars, Huns, and H uni wars, whose deformity and dreadless ferocity 
segmed to justify the belief that more than human nature mingled in their 
birth, came bursting tumultuously on all that had guarded the outskirts 
of the empire. The Gothic power of Hermanric, that had formed from 
the Baltic Sea to the Euxine a bulwark to the civilization of the south, 
was swept off; and the flying camp of Attila contended with the impe¬ 
rial city for the mastery of the world. The Western empire, unable to 
sustain the shock of such invasions, fell; and the throne of Constantino¬ 
ple, which had but shared before, engrossed at last the honors of the 
Roman name. Meanwhile new changes in Asia were preparing new 
troubles for Europe. 

A long degraded Tartar tribe had thrown off the yoke of dependence, . 
and established a wide empire in Turkistan. Under the descendants 
of one of their chiefs they established a new dynasty in Persia; another 
branch of the same people, under one of the same family, succeeded in 
wresting the Caliphate from the descendants of the prophet; and a 
third, by daily aggression, tearing province after province from the feeble 
empire of the Byzantine tlirone in Asia Minor, then called Room, first 
brought a Turkish empire into collision with the Christian governments 
of Europe. The name of Turks, which these people began now to 
make familiar to the Europeans, and by which they were designated in 
common with almost all the Tju*tar family, was derived, as they pre¬ 
tended, from the son of Japhet, whom they style Tur or Turk; but die 
particular appellation of those who, as we have observed, extended their 
dominion over Persia, Kerman, and the* western peninsula of Asia, was 
derived from Seljuk, a later hero of the Tartars, and whose history, how¬ 
ever obscure, is connected with that of all the revolutions of Asia and 
the descent of the Asiatics on Europe. Under fourteen sultans, the Seljuk 
dynasty of Room contended with the empire, which still extended over 
many Asiatic provinces, with die numberless princes who had erected 
their governments in the peninsula into independencies, and with the 
Saracens, whose power had long been almost annihilated. 

It was, however, on the decline of the Seljuks that the still more for¬ 
midable Ottomans arose to finish the work which the former had be¬ 
gun, and to give to the Turks a lasting inheritance in the midst of civi¬ 
lized Europe, and to die law of Mahomet authority in the midst of coun¬ 
tries that boast the coextension of civilization and Christianity through¬ 
out the world. 
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This anomaly it is that gives an interest so peculiar to the Turkish 
histoiy, and offers so wide a field for speculation to the philosophic his¬ 
torian. 

To civilized Europe, the progress of the Ottoman arms, and the final 
establishment of the Ottoman empire in the midst of the Christian na¬ 
tions, presented an appalling spectacle ; and while terror prevented the 
calm investigation of those certain principles which govern the destinies 
no less than the actions of nations as well as of men, the astonished in¬ 
habitants of Christendom were inclined to behold as a portent, and not 
unfrequently as the fulfilment of a prophecy, the scourge which the de¬ 
solating progress of Mohamedanism brought upon the Greek adherents 
to the church of Christ The cessation of the spirit of conquest, while 
yet the spirit of enmity remained among the Mussulmans, the unvarying 
policy of their government, the questionable point of civilization which 
they have reached, and from which for many generations they have 
neither retrogaded nor progressed; all these in later times appearing no 
less prodigious, have offered a field for wonder and speculation no less 
solicitous. But the phenomena of Turkish history i3 about to be ex¬ 
plained in the extinction or reconstruction of the Turkish power in the 
west; and the question is soon to be answered whether the seed of de¬ 
struction were sowed with that of its early growth and prosperity, or 
whether there be in its constitution a capability of change and adaptation 
to fit it for the revolutions of the present and the times to come. Phi¬ 
losophic inquiry may anticipate the result of the important experiment, 
before the powerful hordes of Russia shall appear on the Balkan again, 
and before the death of the present active sovereign shall declare the 
end of his labors. 

The Turkish writers, in their accounts of Othman and his family, vaiy 
materially from the Greek historians ; and both, without recommending 
themselves to particular credit, prove decidedly in what confusion the 
origin of that fortunate conqueror’s history is involved, and the inextri¬ 
cable confusion in which the affairs of the imperial provinces had fallen 
before the rise of that empire by which the last weak remnant of the 
Roman power was soon to be annihilated. It is hardly credible that the 
affairs of an important country like that of Asia Minor, connected, more¬ 
over, in aU its interests with the still respectable power of the empire of 
the east, should have attracted in the thirteenth century so little atten¬ 
tion aa to have escaped the observation of the many chroniclers which 
then began to appear, and to have reached our time with little less fa¬ 
bulous embellishment than that which is allowed to pass for the history 
of Theseus and his times, or of any other supposititious personage who 
owes his existence to the poetical character of the primitive ages. 

Towards the period of the decline of the Seljuk dynasty in Asia Mi¬ 
nor, the conquests of Genghis Khan extended the power of the Tartars 
from the forests of Central Asia to the Euphrates; and driving the infe¬ 
rior tribes of Turks in their van, the Tartars themselves of the Mongol 
race appeared upon the western shore of that protecting stream, to wrest, 
as it seemed, from the Seljuks the prey which twelve generations of 
successful war had ravished from the sceptre of the Christian emperors. 
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From Armenia and all the lands which bordered on the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, hordes of flying Turkomans and Persians came with fright¬ 
ful impetuosity, the forerunners of the devastating Tartars; and many a 
petty leader of a fugitive tribe became in this manner, in his turn, an ob¬ 
ject of terror to the organized governments of the peninsular provinces. 
Of all these Solyman Shek, a prince of the Oguzian Turks who dwelt 
about Armenia, seemed to threaten the most disastrous consequences \o 
to the Seljuks of Room. In the running fight, however, which he kept 
up on his retreat before the Tartars, this bold adventurer was drowned 
as he attempted the passage of the Euphrates, and the command of the 
Oguzians devolved upon Ortogrul his son. The sultan of Iconium, ha¬ 
rassed by the Christians, upon the ruins of whose empire his own had ari¬ 
sen, and in continual apprehension of a Tartar invasion, resolved to secure 
the assistance of Solyman rather than to provoke him as an enemy. The 
Turkman was therefore received with his followers within the limits of 
the Sultan’s dominion; and in all the subsequent contests of the Maho- 
medan prince, the services of this new ally were found to be no less ef¬ 
ficient man faithful. Among the conditions upon which the alliance had 
been formed, it was permitted Ortogrul to assume the sovereignty of 
all the places which he might conquer from the Greeks. The exten¬ 
sive inheritance which, on his death, exalted his son to the highest pow¬ 
er and eminence among the governors of the provinces subject to the 
Seljuk princes, was won for the most part from the Greeks; but the 
more powerful enemies which the revolutions caused in Asia by the 
wars of Genghis Kahn, sent forth against the west, were not to be re¬ 
pelled by the most faithful and active exertions of Othman and his fellow 
tributaries. The sultan of Iconium, Aladin, unable to resist or to sus¬ 
tain the pressure of his many enemies, fell a prey to the subordinate 
chiefs by whom his rule had been sustained. The province of Bithynia 
fell to the lot of Othman, the son and successor of Ortogrul; while nu¬ 
merous other princes divided between them the other parts of the penin¬ 
sula, with the exception of the few districts and towns which still were 
faithful to the empire and believers in its church. This remarkable event 
happened about the year 1300; and it is the more important in our his¬ 
tory, as it seems to be the true commencement of the Ottoman empire in 
Europe: for, so prodigious was the impetuosity with which the Turkish 
arms extended themselves over the dominions of the emperors, that we 
scarcely dwell upon the brief period which limited their power and their 
possessions to the peninsula in which they first assumed the badge and 
habit of empire. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF COLOURS. 


It is a favorite theory of mine that colours have marked and dis¬ 
tinctive characters; and that they exert a far greater influence upon 
our emotions than is generally supposed. I have often pleased myself 
with investigating these characters and influences; and it is possible 
that others may be amused by the result of my speculations. 

What ideas of freedom and expansion, for instance, mingle with our 
conceptions of Blue! What potency in its very name! Vague and 
stupendous mountains—far-offi shores, shadowy as the visions of Mir- 
za;—the mighty ocean and the interminable sky arise to our intellec¬ 
tual vision upon its utterance. Blue is peculiarly the colour of subli¬ 
mity. Even the little wild flower, plucked in our infant ramblings, 
when of this spiritual dye, claimed a precedence over mere matter-of- 
fact and every-day blossoms. There was a dreaminess—an incipient 
reverie—a feeling as if we were sailing aloft among the clouds, that 
would come over us as we held it in our tiny grasp. Garish sunshine 
has been usually deemed unpropitious to romance; but is it not be¬ 
cause it excludes, in a measure, blue from the colouring of nature? 
The sky, resplendent with light—the crested waves, sparkling like li¬ 
quid diamonds, lose the identity of their tints amid the factitious splen¬ 
dor that irradiates them : and, however beautiful and glorious they may 
appear, they exert not the same power upon the mind as when they re¬ 
sume their own peculiar and cerulean aspect. In the one case we be¬ 
hold a vivacious coquette ; in the other an intellectual Psyche. Hope 
is always represented with eyes of a watchethue, because she is so vast 
and magnificent in her anticipations. Should she unfortunately squab¬ 
ble with the Fates, and get her visuals ebonized in the contest, her most 
sanguine votaries would find it difficult to recognize her. If further 
confirmation were wanting of the exalted character of azure, it would 
be found in the circumstance that the Gods have blue hair. 

The spirit in Comus says— 

“ This isle, 

The greatest and the best of all the main, 
lie quarters to his bluc-hair'd deities.” 


There is a purity, a coldness, a severity in blue, that is possessed by no 
other colour. It has no sympathy with earthly imperfections, no feel¬ 
ing for mortal frailties. It is among the attributes of Iris what justice is 
among the Virtues. It w>as undoubtedly from some unanalyzed per¬ 
ception of this truth that the rigid and uncompromising code of our pu¬ 
ritan forefathers was termed 44 the Blue Laws.” Owing to an inherent 
sense of the intellectuality of this colour, those who scout learning in a 
female, term her in derision a Blue; but did they know the full import 
of the designation, they would seek some other epithet from their voca¬ 
bulary. A set of mischievous little Imps, who at times grievously tor¬ 
ment us, have preposterously assumed to be called 44 Blue Devila.” 
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Now, who can ever imagine these irritating goblins to be of a celestial 
blue ? Do we not rather fancy them formed of the murky fog, generated 
by the Styx, or begrimed with the smoke of Hades 1 It is high time that 
they should be despoiled of their alluring name. It is high time that 
the sacred tint of Blue should cease to be aspersed. 

Yellow is a boastful and overbearing colour. It browbeats and op¬ 
presses. Gold upbraids us with our slavery for its acquirement, and 
Harvests taunt us as frail pensioners upon their bounty. The sun stares 
in our eyes with the bravado— 44 Outdo me if ybu can;” and the yellow 
sands whisper in our ear— 44 Try if you can count us.” Nabobs who 
return to their native land, expecting that all will cringe before them, 
like the Pariahs of the East, come home bilious and yellow. The 
Chinese are still more tawny in their complexion, and presumptuously 
term that 44 dead sea of man,” their unenviable country, 44 The Celes¬ 
tial Empire.” The title of 44 Brother to the Sun and Moon,” which 
they bestow upon their emperor, is well merited by that august and sal¬ 
low dignitary. This haughty colour is often reduced to be the charac¬ 
teristic of decay, in accordance with the wise decree, that 44 Pride must 
have a fall”—hence 44 the sere and yellow leaf.” 

Gray is the tint of Memory. Melancholy twilight steals forth to 
mourn over the bier of departed day, and exerts the influence of sympa¬ 
thy upon the soul. In the joyous morning we cast a longer shadow 
than amid the dust and heat of noon; and the happiness of our early 
youth prepares far more mournful recollections than the cares and toils 
of maturity. The memory of sorrows sustained in by-gone years may 
cheer the heart from the principle of contrast, as the image of mountain 
waves and creaking shrouds renders the humblest hovel a palace in the 
eyes of the shipwrecked mariner. Not so with reminiscences of joy; 
they are present wretchedness ; and the greatest component in the mi¬ 
sery of Lucifer must be, his reflections upon that time when he was em¬ 
phatically the 44 Son of the Morning”—the brightest of the archangels 
who trod 44 the spangled pavement of the skies.” 

There are times when recollections of the past will press heavily upon 
the most thoughtless: when the echo of voices, now hushed for ever, 
will reach the ear of fancy; and glances, whose light has long been 
quenched in the damps of the grave, will meet our spiritual vision. If 
ever these mournful influences have fallen upon the heart, if ever these 
illusions have beguiled us of a tear, has it not been when 

44 Gray-hooded Even, 

Like a sad votarist in palmer’s weeds, 

Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phoebus wain ?” 

When the first bitter poignancy of bereavement has subsided into the 
calm feelings of tender sorrow and cherished recollection, the deep sa¬ 
bles of the mourner are exchanged for pensive Gray. Whoever looks 
upon gray hairs without reverting in imagination to that period when 
those 44 locks were like the raven 1” They are, in effect, the mementos 
of tht past—the head-stones of buried Time. Dilapidated piles of ar- 
chite ture are often of this saddening hue, and remind us of those 
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eras of feudal splendor when their walls resounded to the minstrel’s 
harp, and the jocund laugh of baronial retainers. It has been finely 
said, with reference to the arrogant and unfeeling nature of sun-beams, 
that they 

41 Gild, but to flout the ruins gray.” 


Let it also be recollected, that the most memorable production of the 
poet Gray was his elegy upon the slumbering inmates of a village church- 
yard. 

How fearful and ominous is Red ! I never look upon it but with an 
involuntary shudder. It is the flag of warning, hoisted by Nature. It 
admonishes us of impending woe, as a bitter taste in fruits and a dis¬ 
agreeable scent in flowers indicate those that are of a poisonous nature. 
When a country is about to be convulsed by an earthquake, or desolated 
by a hurricane, the sun assumes a lutid aspect When lava bursts forth 
from the rumbling volcano, burying vineyards and cities in its stony 
depths, its tide is crimson. Fire, that terrible engine of destruction, is 
also red. So likewise is blood; which, whenever it is rendered visible, 
is the symbol of pain, sickness, or death. The field of battle is alwayB 
red. I have it from an authentic record of the Rabbi’s, that the forbid¬ 
den fruit was the only specimen of this colour in Paradise; but that 
when the fiatricide Cain took the life of his brother, the blood of the in¬ 
nocent Abel dyed the adjacent flowers with an indelible hue. Roses 
may be considered as the blushes of Earth for the crimes that are per¬ 
petrated upon its surface; and this theory satisfactorily accounts for 
these flowers being so much more abundant in the East than in any 
other portion of the globe: since crime and slaughter there celebrate 
their ceaseless orgies. Why are the Indians so sanguinary in their war¬ 
fare,—so unsparing in their victories ?—They are “ Red Men.” Ye vain 
philanthropists, who think to imbue them with domestic love, and eradi¬ 
cate from their souls the fierce passions which there flourish in wild lux¬ 
uriance, first change the colour of their skins! Then may the bleached 
pappoose be trained to the duties of social life, and Mercy be one of the 
Lares of an Indian household. 


It has long been held by philosophers, that the Owl is the Nestor 
among birds. Whether the peculiar sapience of his aspect, his night- 
watches, or his inharmonious notes indicating superiority to the vulgar 
rules of birdish melody have obtained him this pre-eminence, it is dif¬ 
ficult to say. I claim, however, the right to bring forward a new com¬ 
petitor for the palm of wisdom, and indulge in the most heartfelt felicita¬ 
tions upon the occasion ; not merely from the conviction that the deed 
will immortalize myself, but because injured merit will be thereby res¬ 
cued from undeserved obscurity. Ladies and Gentlemen, I beg leave 
to introduce to you the Turkey. This sagacious worthy, far wiser than 
many human bipeds who flaunt proudly in the awful colour upon which 
we have been descanting, never beholds it without manifest emotion and 
displeasure. Pained by seeing it used for personal adornment, when 
he considers it dedicated to the purposes of warning and admonition, he 
manifosts, without fear or favor, an honest and sturdy indignation. He 
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can classify; else, wherefore his aversion to red l He can reason; 
else why does he judge its inaptitude to be lightly used 1 Yes! The 
Turkey is undoubtedly the most sensible of Birds. 

“ The Purple light of Love!” How many unhappy Benedicts have 
been misled by this dubious phrase ! It is worthy of the Oracle that 
lured the wretched Croesus to destruction. Fondly imagining that it 
implies a congeniality between purple and the tender passion, when in 
effect it has merely reference to the universal sovereignty of Cupid, the 
doomed victim rushes madly upon his fate. He cultivates the natural 
bias of his spouse for this ambitious and royal tint, when his utmost 
energies should be exerted to suppress it He calls forth the purple 
ribbon, when he should regard it with the same horror that he would the 
plague spot He nourishes the viper, whose fangs will yet gnaw 
upon his vitals. Monarchs and conquerors have, in all ages, been par¬ 
ticularly partial to purple ; and it is also the colour of the grape—that 
most potent of fruits—whose juices enslave, not only the body, but the 
soul of man. Tyre was noted for her manufacture of this dye, and M her 
merchants were kings.” When the accession of a Roman emperor to 
the throne is announced in history, it is often merely stated that M he 
assumed the purple.” I always consider a preference for this colour as 
evincing aspirations after greatness. 

Green is decidedly, an indolent and peaceful hue. Nature, when 
she rests, after the wild warfare of winter, robes herself in verdure. I 
can compose myself to slumber much sooner under a green canopy 
than any other; and pools, when they are disposed for a nap, are en¬ 
tirely of my way of thinking. Clouds, those forerunners of a storm, 
are often red and sometimes of a gorgeous yellow; but you never saw 
a green cloud. You may have remarked, however, a slight shade of 
this tint in an evening sky, when every thing was uncommonly placid 
and serene; and if so, you must have felt that the effect produced was 
indescribably tranquillizing. The Turtle, the most torpid of all ani¬ 
mals, is green; and we are informed by contemporary historians, that 
the first James of England, so renowned for his sluggish and pacific 
temperament, was usually clad in a doublet of green velvet. The Turks, 
from their love of quiet, are extremely partial to this colour; audit was 
assumed by the followers of Omar, as the badge of their religion. Southey 
had its character in his mind when he represented the spotless Leila as 
becoming a “ green bird of Paradise ” after Thalaba had involuntarily 
sent her there. The dwellers in Elysium are probably all green; but 
as it is an old adage, that “ a rolling stone gathers no moss,” it is most 
likely that Sisyphus and his infliction retain their earthly hues. Jea^ 
lousy has been called “ a green-eyed monster,” because it is monstrous 
for any thing so active as this passion to have green eyes. 

Brown, is sober and thoughtful. Superficial observers may con¬ 
found its traits with those of gray, but there is a wide difference be¬ 
tween them. The one is a philosophising sage; the other, a pensive 
sentimentalist. Brown is the colour of mother earth, the kind and ju¬ 
dicious bestower of all our comforts. What an investigating air have the 
brown rocks, raising their craggy peaks, as if peering into Heaven; and 
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what a reflective look have the sombre stones by the sea-side! As we 
grow older, and learn the vanity of human wishes and expectations, we 
grow browner. The leaves, too, after they have had experience of the 
deceitfulness of sun-shine and bland breezes,assume this thoughtful livery. 
The origin of the expression “ a brown study,” may be traced to the pe¬ 
culiar character of the colour. Reader, if you have a son, let me advise 
you to send him to Brown University. 


TO ELIZABETH. 


’Twas when thy years were tender, love!—and beauty’s budding rose 
Was on thy cheek, like summer’s tint on Alps’ eternal snows, 

And when thy maiden thoughts were pure as dew-drops on the lawn. 

Or virgin breeze that fann’d the flowers on Eden’s natal dawn, 

’Twas then—our hopes, our fears, our joys, our sorrows were begun. 
And then our hearts, like kindred drops, were mingled into one. 

And years have flown since first we met, and many a smile and tear 
Has mark’d the hours, the days, the months, of each revolving year; 
The joys of hope, the pangs of fear, have proved their varying powers,' 
And fancy used our waking thoughts to gild our dreaming hours; 

Thus Time may roll his chariot on till all his race be run, 

And find our hearts, like kindred drops, still mingling into one. 

Deluded man may search for bliss in power, or fame, or wealth, 

I seek the joys of wedded love, of competence and health; 

To these let heaven in mercy add, from Love’s exhaustless store, 

A heart that glows with charity, and I will crave no more; 

For then, like thine, in paths of truth, my hastening steps shall run. 

And thus our hearts, like kindred drops, shall mingle into one. 

Te glittering gems, that ceaseless gild the azure robe of night. 

Beyond your spheres shall Love reveal a world of holier light; 

Their fairer stars, in purer skies, o’er greener landscapes move. 

Where every thought is perfect truth, and each emotion love:— 

Then shall we—dearest! ever gaze on heaven’s unclouded Sun, 

And there our heart®, like kindred drops, be mingled into one. 
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EWtorlal Jeteraartts on Eirttarfal Strings. 


(tft all 9 there is a great deal of sense in the custom which has ap- 
iwW propriated a small portion, each month of a magazine, wherein an 
editor can hold periodical communication with the Public. Looking at the 
thing rationally, to send forth a mere string of articles, unconnected ex¬ 
cept by the stitch of the binder, and unmarked by any features of family 
resemblance which might give them a distinctive and generic character, 
is not the best way to make a magazine. There must and should be a 
secret and defined understanding between the under-current of the pub¬ 
lic feeling, and that magazine in its official capacity as received caterer 
to certain tastes ; and this will create a feeling for its appearance, and that 
communion with its opinion, which is the life and soul of all periodicals. 

Editors, like kings, never speak except in the stately plural—like kings 
also, they should have an officer at their elbow, who should act not as 
“ keeper of his majesty’s conscience,” but as explainer-general of their 
opinions. Even Junius could not carry on his celebrated correspon¬ 
dence without such an assistant; and as he dare not trust his secret, he 
was obliged, sub rosa, to perform the office for himself. How useful 
would such a character be for us—even of the Knickerbocker, upon 
some incidental emergencies, the rueful interpretation which upon many 
occasions has been put upon our thoughts, will most abundantly testify. 
Thus, no later than last month, a few words of good humored and cour¬ 
teous advice which we addressed to our respected brethren of the Ame¬ 
rican Monthly, instead of being received in the kindly spirit which dic¬ 
tated them, were so portentously misconstrued, that the monthly adver¬ 
tisement of our valued contemporary could not go to press until its 
“ unmeasured indignation” was duly recorded in the measured periods 
of its bill of sale. How truly unfortunate we are; we recommended 
them to advise their discarded underlings to leave off, for the sake of 
appearances, the writing of paragraphs concerning us and themselves; 
and die editors wax chivalrous in favor of a nonentity , inasmuch as they 
inform us no discarded underlings were ever in their employment—a 
piece of information we feel as happy as the 14 acting” editors themselves 
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in conveying to the public. Editors! did we say—No, we must be 
cautious in our phraseology. There are wars and rumours of wars. 
We believe some revolutions have occurred since we generously an¬ 
nounced for them the mighty accession to their force; and, instead of, 
like us, 44 changing editors some half dozen times,” we hear that they 
have fairly turned the tables on us, and changed some half dozen editors 
at once ! We are, however, good friends to our worthy contemporary, 
and intend to remain so; and therefore record ourselves among the 
greatest admirers of the delicate 44 school of puff” by comparison, or 
inuendo so ingeniously dove-tailed alike into closing remarks and New 
Years’ addresses. 

But on another, and still more serious occasion, we regretted the want 
of the officer, whose institution we have recommended to our brethren of 
die chair. The most mighty and magnanimous of Diumals took it into 
his head to administer to us a little good-humored flagellation, because, for¬ 
sooth, in our extravaganza about Washington Irving last month, we did 
not specify all the M others” associated in giving birth to the Whimwhams 
and opinions of Lancelot Langstaff and others; and even affects a small 
portion of indignation at some symptoms of suspected rebellion on our 
part against the Critics of the Broad sheet. Do only retract that un¬ 
generous thought, and we will forgive all the rest We indeed esteem 
the Critics our best friends. They have never been severe with us ac¬ 
cording to our deserts, and have ever shown us indulgence greater than 
our hopes; and it was with seemly satisfaction that we hailed the don¬ 
ning of the helmets preparatory to a campaign, which seemed evidently 
threatening. We refer our friends and foes to what we said, reiterating 
oufr sentiments and preserving our opinions. 

Is this all? We have examined the charges, and, like Peers, we have 
responded 44 Not guilty upon our honor.” We are not alarmed, still less 
ftre we intimidated. Old Knickerbocker is not so easily to be frighten¬ 
ed from his propriety; our course is onward, and onward we will go, 
Strong in our purpose and strong in our means, and strong in our sup¬ 
port ; and, saying with our face not towwards the ocean, but the ink bot¬ 
tle ; and our resolve not on departing but remaining (<U our post) 

Here's a hand to all who love. 

And a smile for all who hate, 

And whatever sky’s above, 

Here’s a heart for every fate. 
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THE INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE OF SCIENTIFIC GEOLOGY 
AS A SUBJECT FOR STUDY. 

BT 

8AMUEL L. METCALF, M. D. 

Author of 44 A New Theory of Terrestrial Magnetism.” 


It is an essential characteristic of true knowledge, that it never rests satisfied, 
till it reduces all things to the simplicity and order of system, and tries every thing 
by the test of principles.— T. S. Grimke . 

It is a delightful truth, well calculated to inspire us with hope in re¬ 
gard to the future destiny of man, that the more the circle of knowledge 
is enlarged, the easier it is to acquire all that is known. We feel perfectly 
assured that the period is not very distant, when the general principles 
of science will be so arranged and simplified, that the present labor of 
years will be accomplished in as many months—that we shall be ena¬ 
bled to explore every comer of nature’s wide domain, with a rail-road 
speed, and avail ourselves of a thousand rich treasures of nature and art 
now unknown to mankind. The present age is emphatically marked by 
boldness and originality. The power of steam has more effectually re¬ 
volutionized the affairs of men, than all the conquests of all the Caesars 
and Napoleons. May we not reasonably hope that a far more extended 
knowledge of nature’s laws, is still within the grasp of human intellect, 
and that it will ultimately constitute the grand lever of Archimedes, by 
which he thought to move the world ? What can be more sublime than 
the achievements of those master spirits of the world, who have moulded 
the thoughts and affections of mankind through every age ?—whose im¬ 
perial vision has soared beyond their narrow dwellings, and surveyed 
every object throughout the immensity of creation ]—“ whose theatre of 
action is the boundless universe V 1 —who have embraced, by a single 
glance, the most distant affinities 1 —who have educed, as it were, out of 
nothing, those grand results, which have astonished and delighted man¬ 
kind 1 

Who could have suspected, without the aid of general principles, 
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that from a comparison of the bony structure of living animals, a key 
could be formed to unravel the mysteries of buried continents ? Yet this 
has been accomplished by the labours of Cuvier, with the certainty of 
demonstration. 

Should the doctrine which we have advanced in another place be true,* 
that caloric is the cause of attraction, and of all the other powers and af¬ 
fections of ponderable matter—of light, life, gravitation, and magnetic po¬ 
larity, what vast and illimitable fields does it not open to our view in the 
hitherto unexplored regions of science! 

Were it for no other object than the pure and lofty pleasure which 
flows from intellectual expansion, we should occasionally withdraw our 
minds from the busy cares and bartering spirit of worldly pursuits, and 
contemplate the majesty and loveliness of nature. To those who scan 
her works with the eye of philosophy, there is no loneliness in creation. 
All is vocal with accents of moving harmony, from the 44 bold thunder,” 
uttering its voice in pealing anthems from on high, to the low murmur of 
the tinkling rill—or the silent, but never ceasing energy which wakes to 
life a slumbering world—which fills the soul with transports of love and 
gratitude, till it mounts up on the wings of divine contemplation to the 
regions of empyreal light, and listens to the 44 melting songs of other 
worlds.” To him that asks shall be given—and to him that knocks 
shall be opened the temple of wisdom, of beauty, of power. He shall 
come in and behold the simple and sublime mechanism of the Great 
Architect—and exclaim with the prophet of old, “ the whole earth is full 
of his glory.” The breathing spirit of creation says come—the bright 
skies, the glad waters, the green earth, and every being of nature’s ten 
thousand rejoicing tribes, says come, and drink from the welling fountains 
of that living knowledge, which purifies the heart, chastens the affections, 
and raises us to communion with the great source of life. 

There is another view of this delightful subject, which has been sug¬ 
gested by a judicious writer of the present day. Mr. Maden remarks, 
that 44 every pursuit which ennobles the mind, has a tendency to invigo¬ 
rate the body, and by its tranquillizing influence, to add to the duration 
of human life”—and he has shown by statistical estimates, that the vo¬ 
taries of physical science, as a class, enjoy longer life than those at¬ 
tached to other pursuits. It must be acknowledged that there is some¬ 
thing in the contemplation of general laws, which leads the mind from 
the agitations of the world and the conflict of turbulent emotions ; and 
which is calculated to soothe the disappointments of life. 

There is no department of physics, which offers stronger claims to 
our attention than geology. Considered in all its relations, it embraces 
a vast variety of objects. There is, in fact, no study which leads to a 
more comprehensive range of inquiry. Almost every branch of physi¬ 
cal science has become tributary to its support; while in return, each has 
been enriched by its discoveries. Philosophers have recently accom- 


* u A new Theory of Terrestrial Magnetism.” For a review of this work, 
Me the Knickerbocker for August 183 $.—Ed. 
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plished for geology, what Sir Isaac Newton did for astronomy—they have 
reduced it to a system of principles—so that more useful knowledge of 
the earth’s structure may now be acquired from a dozen lectures, than 
formerly by the labor of a life-time. The prejudices which have hi¬ 
therto retarded its progress are rapidly giving way; and it is at the pre¬ 
sent time, employing the talents of many of the most distinguished phi¬ 
losophers of Europe and this country. It is, indeed, the fashionable sci¬ 
ence of the day; and may be said to form a necessary part of practical 
and ornamental education. 

The wide extent of its applications—the lofty tone of its generaliza¬ 
tions—the striking evidence which it affords of design and all-pervading 
benevolence, forcibly arrest the attention of every enlightened mind. 
Whatever enlarges our conceptions of the boundless wisdom of the Cre¬ 
ator, and of the unalterable laws by which He governs the universe, ex¬ 
alts our faith and purifies our adoration. Geology unfolds the various 
changes which the surface of the earth has undergone at successive 
epochs. It carries us back “ through the dark posterns of time long 
elapsed,” and speaks to us a language more magnificent than that of 
men. It leads us to examine the various invisible attractions and de¬ 
compositions of matter, perpetually going on above and beneath the 
ground. In distinguishing one geological formation from another, wo 
learn the zoological and botanical properties of the animal and vegeta¬ 
ble tribes embedded in their strata. In tracing the causes which mo¬ 
dify the elevations and depressions of continents, and their relations to 
the surrounding ocean, we become acquainted with the fundamental 
doctrines of climate, so essentially connected with our health and well¬ 
being. 

But we have heard it said, that the generality of men consider the 
subject of geology above their comprehension; and consequently feel 
little interest in its study. The reason is obvious. Until recently, it 
has been a jumble of absurd and contradictory hypotheses about cosmo¬ 
gony, or the origin of matter, instead of a clear exposition of the laws 
of nature, deduced from well-established facts. The spirit of inquiry, 
which is now abroad in the awakened world, is rapidly sweeping away 
these idle speculations. The cravings of a generous mind, that loves 
truth, cannot be satisfied with metaphysical subtleties and vague con¬ 
jectures. It*requires more substantial food. When our labors are 
confined to the investigation of facts, and to the simple classification of 
principles, there is no science difficult of comprehension. The great 
object of learning in the present day, is not to puzzle men’s brains with 
the mystic jargon of visionary lore, but to render the attainment of 
knowledge easy, useful, and agreeable. Though our understandings 
may be incapable of scanning all the mysteries of creation, it is quite 
evident that every part of the universe is governed by uniform laws— 
and that the aggregate of these laws, constitutes the grand conservative 
principles of nature—that all the changes and convulsions of the sys¬ 
tem, tend to the production of general good. For example, when, from 
excessive heat and moisture, putrefaction becomes injurious to tho 
higher orders of animal life, myriads of animalcules, gnats, musketoes, 
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and vegetables, such as mosses, &c. spring from the putrefactive pro¬ 
cess and arrest its progress. So, when the weather has been close 
and sultry for a considerable time, a tempest or hurricane is sure to 
follow; by which means unwholesome vapors are dispersed, and pure 
air supplied. In the same way nature has assigned limits to the pro¬ 
gress of every evil incident to the animal and vegetable world—so that 
it is difficult to draw the boundary line between good and evil. The 
truth is, that every thing in nature is “ very good”—and tends to the 
greatest possible happiness to the greatest number of animated beings. 

The same doctrine is true in the moral constitution o( the world. 
Misfortune and disappointment draw our minds from the unsatisfying 
objects of earthly ambition, and stimulate us to the cultivation of our 
nobler faculties. 


“The native metal of the mine 
Must bum before its surface shine. ,T 

The history of nature affords unbounded scope for the exercise of our 
intellectual powers. It inspires a love of the great, the beautiful, and 
the good. It gives a lofty aim to our ambition; and teaches us that the 
only conquests worthy of rational regard, are those of knowledge and 
virtue, over ignorance, prejudice, and vice. 

Wherever we turn our gaze, nature unfolds her ample page for our 
instruction and delight. The green and flowery fields—the balmy fresh¬ 
ness of the air—the radiant glories of the sun, and chastened softness of 
the silent moon—the grandeur of the mountains, lifting their cold and 
icy tops above the clouds—the magnificence of the deep blue heavens, 
studded with shining orbs—the gorgeous and soothing coloring of the 
world, are calculated to call forth perpetual strains of gratitude from re¬ 
joicing millions. 

If we turn to the animal creation, the scene is not less astonishing. 
How countless the generations of the living! What multitudes that we 
cannot see ! What voices that we do not hear, hymn their low melodies 
while borne on the bosom of the viewless air! Every tide-washed rock 
of the tropical seas is covered with corals and beautiful shells. Ani¬ 
mals adapted to every clime, from the equator to the poles, (amounting 
to more than five hundred thousand species,) cover the earth and partake 
of its fruits. The atmosphere is filled with the joyous sports of die fea¬ 
thered tribes. The ocean teems with life. It is supposed by Lamarck 
that it contains more than a million species of plants and animals. What, 
a store of wonders, from the huge Leviathan that tumbles on its bil¬ 
lows, to the phosphorescent animalcule that glows and sparkles in its 
waters! 

We can command the glittering treasures which lie buried beneath the 
earth—its “ beauteous rubies,” sparkling diamonds, and precious stones. 
We can trace the history of extinct animals by their fossil remains— 
learn the modes of their existence—the relative epochs to which they be¬ 
longed—and the revolutions by which they have passed away. They 
are the unwritten archives of buried continents—a hieroglyphic language 
of the past, which no art can counterfeit nor sophistry evade; and it has 
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been by a careful study of these ancient chronicles of the globe, that the 
science of geology has made such rapid progress within the last thirty 
years. 

On this subject we beg leave to direct your attention to the remarks of 
a distinguished naturalist of the present day. Never, perhaps, says 
Mr. Lyell, did any science, with the exception of astronomy, unfold, in 
an equally brief period, so many novel and unexpected truths, and 
overturn so many pre-conceived. opinions. The senses had for ages 
declared the earth to be at rest, until the astronomer proved that it was 
carried through space with inconceivable velocity. In like manner was 
the surface of this planet regarded as having remained unaltered since 
the creation, until the geologist proved that it had been the theatre of re¬ 
iterated change, and was still the subject of unceasing revolutions. The 
discovery of other systems in the boundless regions of space, was the 
triumph of astronomy—to trace the same system through various 
transformations—to behold it, at successive eras, adorned with different 
mountains and valleys, lakes and seas, and peopled with new inhabitants, 
was the delightful meed of geological research. (See Principles of Ge¬ 
ology. Vol . 1.) 

We shall now say a few words on the tendency of geological pursuits, 
as a source of recreation and amusement. 

After having obtained but a general knowledge of rocky formations 
and their fossil contents, every mountain and valley, river and plain, be¬ 
comes a fruitful theme for new afid interesting reflections. Whether at 
home or abroad, you are prepared to sympathize with universal nature. 
You will find, with the noble bard of Avon, “ sermons in stones, books 
in the running brooks, and good in every thing.” 

Do you wish to know the depths of the “ dark blue sea?” What for¬ 
mations are going on perpetually on its dreary and sunless floor? Do 
you wish to know how lakes and steep cliffs are formed ? and how the 
giant mountains were upheaved from their watery beds ? The present 
improved state of geology will show you causes now in operation, in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world, sufficient to explain these grand phenomena. 
In the midst of storms, earthquakes, and deluges, you will perceive order, 
harmony, and beauty, to constitute M the circle of eternal change, which 
is the life of nature.”* Who that has a mind to think and feel, but must 
glow with rapture while surveying this splendid and beautiful scene ? 
Who would exchange the delights of nature for the empty and unsatis¬ 
fying amusements of the gay and the idle ? 

It is not, however, as an object of merely amusing speculation, that 
geology claims our attention. Its relation to agriculture, and to mining 
in all its branches, renders it highly important in a practical point of view. 

We cannot pass over this interesting part of the subject without dwel¬ 
ling for a moment on the adaptation of every thing above and beneath 
the ground, to the sustenance and comfort of man. Who can behold 
the immense deposits of ancient vegetation, which constitute our present 
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beds of coal, without wonder and astonishment?—supplies which will 
last thousands of years, after all the fuel on the surface of our continents 
shall have been consumed. The process is still going on at the mouths, 
and on the banks of our rivers, for the supply of future continents and 
future times. The universal diffusion of salt and metals equally chal¬ 
lenge our admiration. 

We sometimes hear of good men deprecating the use of geological 
science, from an apprehension that it may lead to infidelity. This is a 
great mistake, and has arisen from a contracted view of the subject. 
There is no science which furnishes a greater variety of evidence in fa¬ 
vor of natural theology, except, perhaps, phrenology. The fundamental 
principles of religion are not to be invalidated by any system of doc¬ 
trines, whether true or false. They are a part of the human soul, and 
belong as essentially to the nature of man as do his intellectual powers. 
The great truths of physical science are not opposed to the best inter¬ 
ests of religion. They are its handmaids. They are opposed only to 
narrow views and pernicious prejudices. The most obvious tendency 
of this science is, to elevate and expand the noblest feelings of our na¬ 
ture, “ to fill the understanding with sublime and instructive ideas—to 
dispel from it all unworthy and illiberal views, and to lead the mind 
through nature up to the Great First Cause.” 

If Revelation has not instructed us on the various branches of natural 
history, it is because the Bible was intended for a moral and religious 
guide, and not as a system of physical science. We have been wisely 
left to the exercise of our faculties in the discovery of scientific truths. 
Were this not the case, the march of improvement could not be progres¬ 
sive ; and our faculties would degenerate from the want of varied em¬ 
ployment and incitement to exertion. 

It would, perhaps, be useless for us to occupy your time with a de¬ 
tailed exposition of the various theories by which speculative writers 
have attempted to explain how the world was made. The truth is, that 
from the high and palmy days of Greece and Rome, to those of Bacon 
and Galileo, was, with few exceptions, one long, dreary night of igno¬ 
rance and superstition. The conceptions of men had been narrowed 
down to a “ petty angle of creation,” until Galileo raised his telescope to 
the heavens, and light began to dawn from distant worlds. Under the 
auspices of Kepler, Bacon, and Newton, physical science emerged from 
a state of barbarism, and the foundations of thought were renovated 
throughout Christendom. 

Within the last twenty-five or thirty years, the science of geology has 
been almost entirely remodelled, and established on the basis of the in¬ 
ductive philosophy. To the genius of Cuvier is due the credit of crea¬ 
ting a new epoch in this department of physical investigation. He has 
rendered the science of fossil organic remains a key to unlock the mys¬ 
teries of geology—a perpetual light to irradiate the march of future dis¬ 
covery. 

It is the province of geology to unfold the causes which modify ter¬ 
restrial temperature, which render the latitude of 70° colder on our own 
continent than that of 80 or even 90°—which renders it the focus of 
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magnetic attraction* and which causes some seasons to be excessively 
cold, while others are mild, &c. and their influence on animal and vege¬ 
table life. Having said thus much by way of introduction, we shall now 
call your attention to the following positions, as the basis of geological 
knowledge—each of which we deem susceptible of positive demon¬ 
stration. 

1st That the crust of the earth is composed of mineral beds or for¬ 
mations, superimposed one upon another in regular series throughout 
the globe. 

2nd. That each formation contains, in a petrified or fossilized state, its 
own peculiar genera and species of organized bodies, termed by Berg¬ 
man, 44 the Medals of Creation.” 

3rd. That by far the greatest number of the strata are filled with the 
remains of sea animals, from which we are warranted to conclude that 
the rocky beds, as we now behold them, were deposited on the floors of 
ancient seas; and that, consequently, the whole world has been, at suc¬ 
cessive periods, covered with water. 

4th. That through all past time, as far as we can trace it, the land 
and sea have been perpetually changing places. 

6th. That these changes have been produced by the agency of rivers 
and springs, currents in the ocean, chemical decomposition, and by sub¬ 
terranean heat, causing earthquakes and volcanoes. Rivers and raina 
are continually carrying down dry land and dissolved rocks into the val¬ 
leys and seas; while earthquakes and volcanoes are perpetually coun¬ 
teracting their agency. The earth may be considered as a huge galvar 
nic pile forever in action, under the guidance of unchangeable laws, and 
from which heat is evolved both above and beneath the ground. 

Whatever the cause of chemical affinities may be, it must always 
have been, as at present, a constituent portion of all matter; and must 
have produced those changes and decompositions which evolve sensible 
heat So long as oxygen combines with other elements, (and we know 
that oxydation is perpetually going on throughout nature,) heat must be 
set at liberty. All matter is in a state of ceaseless combustion, slow or 
active in proportion to the rapidity of oxydation. During the oxydation 
of all metals, by which they are converted into powder or rust, heat is 
evolved. If all the heat which is produced by oxydation or combustion 
on the surface of the earth, were confined in its interior for a thousand 
years, instead of escaping as it does into the planetary spaces by radia¬ 
tion, its elastic force would be incalculable; and if it had no vents or 
safety valves by which to escape, would cause the most tremendous 
convulsions and explosions. It is probable that the amount of heat 
evolved by chemical combustion throughout the interior of the earth, ex¬ 
ceeds very far in quantity what is given out on the surface; and that it 
would rend the earth into fragments, were it not for the hundreds of vol¬ 
canic vents by which it escapes. All around, above and beneath, is in 
a perpetual state of circulation and transmutation. Solids are convert¬ 
ed into fluids, and fluids into gases, which are again changed into ani¬ 
mals, plants, minerals, fluids, &c. Every process of fermentation is a 
slow combustion. The same thing is true of every decomposition and 
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recombination of animal and vegetable matter. When a large building 
is on fire, the union of atmospheric oxygen with carbon and hydrogen, 
is rapid, and we are all sensible of the great quantity of heat which is 
disengaged; but we do not reflect, that it is also perpetually evolved by 
every process of oxydation, however slow. We know, that heat is 
evolved by numerous chemical mixtures. If equal volumes of water 
and sulphuric acid be mixed, the thermometer rises from 57° to 212°. 
It is by the union of oxygen with metals that galvanic heat is produced 
—for, as soon as the process of oxydation ceases, the galvanic pile loses 
its energy. When heat is disengaged by oxydation at great depths in the 
interior of the earth, it is confined by superincumbent pressure, perhaps for 
thousands of years, until it accumulates and expands with such force as to 
overcome all resistance, when it bursts forth into volcanoes, upheaving the 
crust of the globe into mountains. By the agency of subterranean heat, 
the internal portions of the earth are dissolved, and forced, as it were, by 
the power of a mighty heart to the surface, where it becomes the recep¬ 
tacle of unnumbered forms of life and beauty. Thus, we perceive that 
the matter of the earth, like the blood in the human system, is forever 
circulating from the centre to the circumference. Continents and isl¬ 
ands are raised above the ocean, while rivers and streams, like veins 
and absorbents, are conveying the effete and worn-out matter of moun¬ 
tains and hills to the sea. 

It was supposed by some of the older geologists, that in the earlier 
periods of the world there were no volcanoes; while others have im¬ 
agined, that during ancient periods of the world they were much more 
active than at present. To those who believe in the uniformity of na¬ 
ture’s laws, we need only state that neither of these opinions has any 
foundation in fact or analogy. We are authorized rather to believe, that 
the amount of chemical action, going on throughout all matter, is in pro¬ 
portion to the amount of matter; and that it is equal in all given periods 
of time. If the earth were one million times larger than it now is, it 
would probably disengage one million times as much caloric as it now 
does by chemical agency, which would carry off continually a portion of 
its matter in the form of light, to illuminate and vivify other worlds, in 
the same way that the sun now does. 

From the successive changes in the relative position of land and 
sea, produced by the above causes, have resulted corresponding changes 
of climate in the same latitudes, by which tropical heats have extended 
to the arctic circle ; which changes have been accompanied by the suc¬ 
cessive production and extinction of various orders of animal and vege¬ 
table tribes, most of which have been long since swept from the theatre 
of life, leaving behind their fossil remains as the only record of their 
existence. 

It is thus that geology unfolds to our view “ the worlds which have 
been, and traces the gradual revolutions by which they have passed 
away.” The great sandy deserts are but the comminuted fragments of 
ancient mountains. The more level portions of the Atlantic states are 
only the ruins of the south-eastern slope of the Alleghanies, disintegrated 
and washed down in the progress of ages int0^^^^ The great allu- 
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vial valley of the Mississippi, one hundred miles wide, is composed of 
the wreck of a thousand hills, tom from their rocky bases and trans¬ 
ported by his turbid waters. In the same way, nearly the whole of Loui¬ 
siana has been deposited in the bay of Mexico. 

Many other remarkable illustrations of the power of running water in 
transporting stones and earthy matter to great distances, may be found in 
the United States. All the lower part of the island on which the city of 
New-York is built, consists of sand, gravel, and rounded pebbles, boul¬ 
ders, &c.—which proves that it has been transported by running water* 
The same is true of Long Island, Governor’s Island, all the southern 
portion of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama—they 
all consist of the disintegrated materials of older and rocky formations, 
removed by the gravitating force of water from the high lands into the 
sea, where they have become mixed with the relics of the ocean, and 
formed beds of clay, gravel, marie, sand, &c. On many parts of our 
sea-coast, these loose materials have been scooped out by the action of 
tidal waves, forming inlets, bays, estuaries, or arms of the sea, as Dela¬ 
ware and Chesapeake bays, New-York bay, Long Island sound, and 
nearly all the inlets which make into our alluvial coast, from the gulf of 
St Lawrence to the western extremity of the gulf of Mexico. 

It may be laid down as an established axiom in geology, that, when¬ 
ever you find the substrata composed of clay, marie, gravel, pebbles, and 
other rounded or comminuted fragments, that you are walking over the 
ruins of ancient rocks, transported by running water from their original 
higher localities. Perhaps we may be told by some diluvialtist, that the 
great level bottom of the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Hudson, &c. could 
not have been deposited by these rivers, because they now never rise so 
high as the upper bottoms. True; but those rivers have deepened 
their channels. They formerly occupied higher ground than at pre¬ 
sent The Mississippi has dug out by the erosive action of its waters, 
a channel 320 feet below the level of the great inclined plain through 
which it passes. The Ohio now occupies a bed from 350 to 450 feet 
below the level of Kentucky, Indiana, Missouri, Illinois, Western Vir¬ 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. There are no mountains in these States 
after we cross the Alleghanies. The hills and high cliffs are found bor¬ 
dering the rivers and large creeks, and have been formed by the cease¬ 
less action of running water. Where these streams have furrowed out 
channels through beds of horizontal limestone and sandstone (the pre¬ 
vailing rocks of the western country,) the strata of the opposite banks 
correspond in a remarkable manner. Besides, the general level of the 
great limestone formation, from Alabama to Niagara falls, is about the 
same. The river Niagara (below the falls) affords a magnificent ex¬ 
ample of the progressive excavation of a deep valley in a solid rock, 
by the action of running water. By the continued destruction of the 
rocks, it is said that the falls have receded about 50 yards within the 
last forty years. The gorge, or ravine, below the falls, is about seven 
miles long, where the river enters lake Ontario. Mr. Lyell has es¬ 
timated that if the ratio of recession had never exceeded 50 yards in 
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forty years, it must have required nearly 10,000 years for the excavation 
of the whole ravine. Should the erosive action not be accelerated in 
future, Mr. L. thinks it will require upwards of 30,000 years for the 
falls to reach lake Erie (25 miles distant,) to which they seem destined 
to arrive in the course of time, unless some earthquake changes the re¬ 
lative levels of the district The whole of the substrata consist of the 


same geological formations as Eire now exposed to view at the falls. 
Kentucky, Cumberland, and Tennessee rivers, have furrowed out deep 
beds through solid limestone of the same character, from 200 to 400 
feet in depth. The gorge through which cedar creek runs was pro¬ 
duced in the same way—except that the upper portion of the great lime¬ 
stone-bed was very hard in one place—and resisted the action of the 
water, which dissolved and carried away the inferior portions—thus 
forming that beautiful arch termed the Natural Bridge. The deep chan¬ 
nel of the mighty Hudson has been gradually formed, during the pro¬ 
gress of revolving ages by the congregated rills and streams that drain 
the Highlands. The present bed of the great ocean is composed of the 
pulverized and dissolved fragments of ten thousand hills, mountains and 
plains. Earthquakes are upheaving the earth from the bed of the sea, 
forming new islands, destined to become the nuclei of future continents. 

Thus we perceive, that if sufficient time be allowed, the most exten¬ 
sive changes of the earth’s surface can be effected by the tranquil influ¬ 
ence of ordinary operations, as taught by Doctor Hutton. Should I 
be asked how long it required to scoop out all the deep and extensive 
valleys of our continent, I answer, that it has been accomplished since 
our systems of mountains were upheaved—and that the elevation of our 
mountains is comparatively a recent affair in the revolutions of the globe. 
Certain it is, that the immense beds of slate, sandstone, and limestone, 
which constitute the greater part of the crust of our continent, were de¬ 
posited in seas and lakes long before our mountains were upraised, 
which is demonstrated by the fact, that all those formations have been 
disturbed, inclined, fractured, and uplifted by the granite or primitive 
mountains. It may be received as an axiom, that wherever rocky 
strata are inclined instead of flat, volcanic agency has there been at 
work. Indeed, it is impossible that we could have any high mountains, 
without volcanic agency—as rains, rivers, and springs, are perpetually 
reducing them to plains. Were it not for the countervailing agency of 
earthquakes and volcanoes, we must necesarily contemplate the period 
when the whole earth would be reduced to a dead and stagnant level. 
We should not have that beautiful diversity of land and water, moun¬ 
tains and valleys, rocky hills and verdant plains, which now adorn its 
surface ;—but a gloomy chaos of land and water would every where 
prevail. We should, in fact, have no rivers and springs—nor should w© 
have those refreshing showers of rain, which depend on mountains and 
high lands for their production. The clear blue dome of heaven, with 


its millions of stars, would be obscured by a perpetual mist or fog. In 
short, the earth would not be habitable, except by the lower orders of 
animals and plants. How limited the conceptions of those who think 
they behold, in storms, and tempests, and earthquakes, the visitations of 
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an avenging Deity! The time has been then, when our mountains did 
not exist—and the time is coming when they will cease to exist It is de¬ 
monstrated that during the deposition of our transition and secondary rocks, 
a vast ocean occupied the place of our present continents—from the fact 
that these formations are filled with the fossil remains of sea animals. 
Whether, during the prevalence of that ancient ocean over our north¬ 
ern continent, there existed dry land in the place of our tropical seas, is 
a question of much interest, as the fact, if known to have existed, would 
enable us to account for the warm temperature which prevailed in high 
latitudes during the deposition of our older rocks. As it is highly pro¬ 
bable that the relative amount of land and sea has been nearly the same 
at all times, and as there is now three times as much land in the north¬ 
ern, as in the southern hemisphere, it is reasonable to suppose, that du¬ 
ring the deposition of our ancient rocks, the sea prevailed over this he¬ 
misphere, as it does now over the southern hemisphere—and that while 
the sea prevailed here, dry land prevailed there. 

What can be more magnificent than the unceasing transposition of 
matter, by which the surface of the earth is forever renewed. Old things 
pass away, and all things become new. The air, the ocean, and the 
earth, are forever in motion under the guidance of unchangeable laws. 
Not only Memphis and Thebes, Balbec and Jerusalem, Athens and 
Rome, shall crumble into ruins and mingle with the elements of the 
great whole—the everlasting hills shall also be removed ;—while nature 
shall continue to “ flourish in immortal youth ; unhurt amidst the war of 
elements, the wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds." 

[This Article formed the substance of the admired Introductory Lecture to the course of 
Geology which Dr. Metcalf delivered beforo the Mercantile Library Association, and we 
feci happy to make the Knickerbocker the medium of rendering more generally known an Es¬ 
say at once so eloquent and so interesting.— Ed. K.] 


THE COMPARISON. 

While Flora, in spring-time, arrays her in flowers, 

And sunbeams and raindrops lie bright on her bowers, 

Come, range for a moment, Eliza! with me, 

And 1*11 shew, in her garden, an image of thee. 

“ It is I”—says the lily, just wash’d in the dew ;— 

“ It is I”—says the rosebud, fresh opening to view;— 

And the tulip and dahliah and hyacinth cry, 

With the violet and pink—“ It is I—it is L” 

Come hither, Eliza! and heed not their cries;— 

Thy charms are confined not to elegant dyes ;— 

The flower-tints of summer but glow for a day, 

Then silently vanish forever away. 

See, here in the shade of this jessamine bower, 

Late wash’d in the rainbow-lit tears of the shower, 

Thine image:—as they who but know thee must grant, 

With its full soul of feeling—the sensitive plant! 

Then heed not—dear lady ! the tears that must flow, 

A few fleeting years, in this valley of wo:— 

But look to Moriah, the mount in the sky, 

Where mercy shall wipe every tear from thine eye. 
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THE DYING WIFE. 

' i 

BY MRS. DA PONTE. 


Ah! come and feel how cold the hand 
That soon will colder be, 

Gaze on my face, and near me stand 
Whilst I am yet with thee. 

Perhaps when I am gone thou’lt weep 
Over my lonely bier, 

And watch me as I calmly sleep 
Released from sorrows here. 

Ah! come; the light within my eye 
Fades with the fading day: 

Upon my lips the last faint sigh 
That bears my life away; 

And soon my cheek will be so cold, 

I fear that even thou 
Wilt iniy shudder to behold 
My pale and sunken brow. 

Nay, weep not—sighs are all in vain, 
Could words or burning tears 
Revive this blighted form again, 

To hope and future years; 

I would not have my footsteps stray 
The way which they have gone, 

To mingle with the wild and gay, 

Yet find myself alone.— 

I would not have my spirit taste 
Again of life’s dark stream ; 

To find my feelings run to waste, 
Amid each flattering beam, 

That casts a moment’s brightness o’er 
The weary path we tread; 

Then leaves us darker than before, 
With all those visions fled. 


Stars of the deep blue firmament 
And everlasting night, 

All things that sing a last lament 
Unto the dying light; 

Fling all your glories round my head. 
Ere we forever part; 

Shine forth, and farewell radiance shed 


Around my sinking heart 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 

NO. 2 . 


ON THE RISE AND PROGRESS OP THE OTTOMAN POWER IN EUROPE. 

BT PROFESSOR DA PONTE. 

Although inferior to the princes of Caramania in the extent of his do¬ 
minion and power, upon assuming first the sovereignty of his province 
Othman early made himself equal to the contest with any of the govern¬ 
ments which surrounded his narrow dominions ; and the pre-eminence 
which he acquired among the Mahommedan chiefs, soon indicated him as 
the chief enemy to be apprehended by the Christians of the Asiatic pro¬ 
vinces. The capital city of Prusa was in the hands of those people ; 
much of the extreme west of Asia along the Propontis was also in their 
possession; and their occupation of these places interfered with the des¬ 
tined march of the Turks into Europe. In the meanwhile the strength 
of Othman grew; and the moment was drawing nigh when all that inter¬ 
posed between his arms and the shores of Europe was to be swept away 
to the very verge of the dividing waters. The city of Prusa yielded to 
the arms of Orkan his son, and the surrounding beys thronged in with 
oaths of allegiance and proffers of tribute. The times were still favora¬ 
ble to the spread of religious enthusiasm; and Othman may himself 
have felt its influence in the zeal with which he made it subservient to 
the cause of his conquests. The alternative which he offered, of sub¬ 
mission with tribute to the Christian cities, or of alliance with a change 
of faith, was not always considered a painful one; and many places 
were less averse than Othman himself may have anticipated to share in 
the glory of his conquests by a renunciation of their former faith, pre¬ 
ferring such terms to the payment of a heavy burthen and the condition 
of servitude. Thus, while Othman extended his territorial possessions, 
he extended also his moral influence through his religion over a wide 
range of country; and one generation sufficed to blend the feelings and 
interest of the conquered and the conquerors for ever. 

The result of thispolicy was no less instantaneously profitable to the ad¬ 
vancement of the Ottoman rule, than permanently advantageous to the 
Turkish interests; inasmuch as from this it has grown up, that in case of 
their utter expulsion from Europe, the Mussulmans will find across the 
Bosphorus a ready and a willing home prepared for their habits and insti¬ 
tutions. Perhaps we may always decide upon the wisdom of any political 
measure by its distant consequences, and its application to matters and 
events beyond (he possible conception of the persons with whom it origin 
nated. A different system was pursued in Europe; and though the Turks 
erected there the capital of their empire, which for four hundred years al¬ 
most has bid defiance to its natural ^p||he European Turks can 
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hardly look upon themselves except as strangers in a foreign land. This 
policy was calculated to terrify in the most striking manner those of the 
Christians who truly revered their religion; and the extinction of Chris¬ 
tianity became in their minds associated with the spread of the Otto¬ 
man dominion. 

If from the Turkish camp we turn, our eyes in the 14th century to 
the throne of the empire at Constantinople, we see there all the signs of 
a dissolution impending and inevitable. Continual contests for a vain 
sovereignty enfeebled the sceptre which at best was powerless; and the 
strife of ambition, which in other cases, by some display of intellectual 
strength, or by the importance of the interests concerned, or by the les¬ 
sons of experience taught and learned, deceives and cheats us into ad¬ 
miration and sympathy, disgusts us here by its atrocity, or excites our 
contempt for the feebleness of purpose and of effort to sustain or win a 
throne. We cannot invest with a factitious dignity the quarrels of prin¬ 
ces, nor view them with a deeper interest than that which marks the 
broils of private individuals, except as the welfare of nations or the rights 
of a people are involved in the issue of their difference. 

The reign of Othman carried the empire of his people over a great 
part of Asia Minor, and extinguished in that province the claims of the 
Byzantine emperors. Yet many of the beys, inferior greatly in strength, 
and still more in the active principle of progression which characterized 
die Ottoman court, divided with its chief the dominion which had now 
departed from the Christians. On the death of this illustrious prince, 
whose virtues and fortune have equally passed into a proverb, his son 
and successor found himself, with all the weight of his inherited glory, 
the leader of a restless people panting for more. A military organiza¬ 
tion had been made the basis of sovereign power, and military achieve¬ 
ment was required from him who would succeed to the throne and dig¬ 
nity of Othman. Till the time of this prince the Turkish soldiery re¬ 
sembled rather a predatory band, depending upon rapine and the success 
of its hostile incursions for reward: it now assumed the character of a 
regular army, and a body of soldiers formed after the manner of the 
Egyptian mamelukes, became the terror of the wavering states that had 
grown out of the disorganization of the eastern empire. 

This body consisted of a number of youths selected from the captives 
of all nations and all religions, who were instructed in the learning of 
the Koran, and more particularly in those points which inculcate the 
doctrine of obedience to the vicegerent of the prophet, and of eternal 
joy to those who fall in the promulgation of his faith. The janissaries, 
though at first they were not designated by this name, thus detached 
from every other tie, became the most formidable instrument of Turkish 
ambition. Bound to no country, and acquainted with no kin, their ex¬ 
istence was soon identified with their service; and finding themselves at¬ 
tached to the imperial office even more than to the person of the empe¬ 
ror, they have appeared at times no less terrible to the Turkish princes 
than to the foes of that illustrious race; but it is worthy of remark that 
they were never known in their revolts to raise their thoughts against 
the throne itself, or against the sacred dynasty by which it was possessed. 
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With this troop the immediate descendant of Othman formally con¬ 
templated the invasion of Europe. We look with interest to this inva- 
sion 9 and prepare ourselves for the contemplation of heroic achieve¬ 
ments, in the passage of a conquering nation from its own continent, 
and of a barbarian horde from the country to which by origin and cha¬ 
racter it seemed to belong, into a region in which a different climate and 
long habit had begotten different temperaments and different natures; 
to a region, which, from the remotest ages, had conflicted in principle 
with that from which the savage horde of its invaders had sprung; which 
had been accustomed in all this period to the contemplation of its own 
superiority, and to dwell with complacency upon that superiority vindi¬ 
cated in the field; we are aware that the collision of interests like these, 
that the army of Asia, after ages of servitude, against Europe and her 
years of tyranny, must be signalized in the outset by achievements to 
dazzle and amaze. But for whatever we may have prepared ourselves, 
we cannot anticipate a more daring exploit than that which planted first 
in Thrace the Turkish standard, and gave to the system of Asia a new 
preponderance in the history of civilization. 

While the increase of the Ottoman power was confined to the Asiatic 
countries, we are less inclined to wonder at the sudden and gigantic 
growth of a Tartar horde into a fixed and conquering nation, because 
we know that from the beginning, the Chinese throne, the Persian power, 
and the Parthian arms, all sprung from such a source; but when we wit¬ 
ness the ancient conflict of the continents renewed, and mark the pro¬ 
gress, of the long-subdued and prostrate system of Asia, among its con¬ 
querors, we behold the vast field of history, with all its intricate problems, 
expanding before us; and connecting the past and the present with the 
future to enlighten or to confound. 

Undisputed master of Natolia, Orkan turned his eyes to the borders 
of Europe, which lay in wide prospect before the city of the royal re¬ 
sidence. The mountains and rivers of Asia had never offered an ob¬ 
stacle to the fierce spirit of the Tartars; with the name of Huns they had 
passed from beneath the walls of China to the banks of the Volga, and, 
crossing that river, had established themselves within the limits of the 
empire; as Turks they had followed the career of the Huns, their pro¬ 
genitors, and with resistless energy had spread a wide dominion round 
8le court of their chiefs; but the pathless Euxine rolled between file 
Sultan of this dreadless people and the last object of his hopes, and the 
wild daring of his subjects was yet to be tried on its inhospitable waves* 
The skill and courage of the Turks were untried upon the sea, nor did 
they possess even the slighest species of bark to transport their resistless 
soldiery to the conquest of regions which they knew were unable to offer 
resistance to their arms. 


With cautious fear, the jealous emperors of Constantinople had for¬ 
bidden the launching even of a rough canoe upon the narrow straif 
that separated their trembling dominions from the line of the Tartar march 
and conquests. However ardently the occupation of the western shores 


of the Bosphorus may have been desired by Orkan, it was still more the 
ambition of Solyman, his son, to carry thither the ensigns of the Otto- 
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man sway: and as often as the young prince approached the limits of his 
father’s empire, he felt as a reproach the narrow space that intervened 
between his parent’s realm and the gates that opened to immeasurable 
dominion beyond. Unprovided with the means of transporting himself 
across that stream, over which in the days of poetry or in die imagination 
of the poet, 44 the love-lighted Leander nightly passed,” the young prince 
Solyman, with eighty-four companions of the chase, at midnight found 
himself returning from the hunt. The moonlight shone over the tran¬ 
quil waters, and the heart of the young prince bounded at the thought 
of the passage of that tranquil sea to bear devastation to the land that 
rested secure in the protection of its rapid stream. Upon a raft of tim¬ 
bers, felled upon the spot and covered with the fresh hides of oxen 
stripped off for the purpose, Solyman launched upon the eventful waters, 
and, abandoning to the chance of that night’s tide the fortune of Europe 
and Asia, he may have seemed to his Mahommedan followers to place 
the cause of their religion against that of the Christians in the hands and 
governance of its author. Such was the first descent of the Ottoman 
Turks upon Europe. 

Arrived upon the western shore, the invaders about day-break en¬ 
countered a peasant repairing to his labor in the fields. Conducted by 
this man, whose guidance they procured by promises and threats, the 
adventurers by a subterraneous passage gained the castle of Sestos, 
which, ungarrisoned, had stood in idle show of defence above the waters 
in whose impetuous current the emperors had relied for surer protection. 
In the morning the strange appearance of the Turkish flag announced 
from the walls of this fortress the arrival of the dreaded enemy of Chris¬ 
tendom. The inhabitants of this region had long obeyed, without re¬ 
spect for his person or his right, the emperor of Constantinople; and the 
impassioned and ardent eloquence of Solyman, with ease, prevailed upon 
them. He had just gained to contrast with the imbecility of their own 
princes, the chivalric daring of those who were about to claim from them 
the empire. The condition of a people, bound to the arbitrary rule of a 
feeble government, which, for the fidelity of its subjects, could not afford 
even the assurance of protection, was, by the emergency, placed in op¬ 
position to the situation of the equal allies of a conquering state; and 
when the offer of friendship was held out by the adventurous prince to 
those of the Europeans who should join his standard against the throne 
of the tottering empire, he found himself in immediate possession of all 
that had been required to effect the passage of the Turks from the nar¬ 
row peninsula, beyond which they burned to cany their religion and their 
rule. A number of boats, which in the neighbouring ports of the Eux- 
ine furnished the inhabitants upon its shores with the means of sub¬ 
sistence, and in which they passed a great portion of their fives, was de¬ 
spatched to the Asiatic side; and in less them forty-eight hours from the 
time that Solyman had first embarked upon his perilous way, three thou¬ 
sand Mussulmans appeared in arms beneath his conduct, to commence 
the subjugation of the empire which still retained that pompous tide which 
it had assumed when the Roman Empire was co-equal and synonymous 
with universal dominion. 
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MADAME D’ARBLAY’S MEMOIRS OF DR. BURNEY.* 


The perusal of Madame D’Arblay’s Memoirs of her father has re* 
newed our acquaintance with a period of British history which, more 
than any other, deserves the epithet of its Augustan age—a proud title, 
that has been claimed, indeed, for other epochs, but which to none ap¬ 
plies with so much propriety as to that which produced not only so many 
illustrious men, benefactors to the world of immortal works, but which 
has left so many memorials of their private life and domestic society, 
that we are enabled, as it were, to converse with those intellectual pro¬ 
digies as companions; we are admitted to them in their moments of so¬ 
cial relaxation, as their guests and acquaintances; and, in addition to the 
veneration inspired by their writings, feel for them all the affection of 
long established friends, from the intimate manner in which the zeal and 
homage of contemporaries have made them known. It is this singular 
and delightful peculiarity, which, in addition to its unrivalled richness in 
men of genius, will ever give to the age of Burke and Johnson a pre¬ 
eminence in our attachment and regard, in which no other era in litera¬ 
ture can compete with it That period produced not merely one Bos¬ 
well ;—his spirit pervaded society. Nearly every one who was admitted 
to the companionship of the master spirits of the time, took a pleasure 
in treasuring up their sentiments and expressions as golden relics of in¬ 
tellect ; and as such they are esteemed and valued by all who enjoyed 
not such advantages. Whether the practice arose from fashion or from 
a high degree of literary taste, it matters not; but to Boswell, and Haw¬ 
kins, and Mrs. Piozzi, and many others of the same class, (indeed, all 
the biographies then written partake, more or less, of the form of the Dia¬ 
ry, and are strongly marked with personal and minute narrative,) it is, 
that we are indebted for more piquant and full accounts of that time and 
of its prominent characters than of any other to which we can refer. It 
is owing to such industrious journalists that of the persons celebrated 
then we know so much as men, while as authors perhaps they are not 
more read than those of a former or later period. It is their labors 
which, in our language, have given birth to a new and strongly attrac¬ 
tive species of writing, which, without the gossip, the scandal, the little¬ 
ness, the diffusion, the egotism of the French memoir , has all the charm 
of a domestic drama with the superadded excellence of elevated personal 
interest and high literary instruction. The entertainment which we de¬ 
rive from this species of biography, and the regard which we are dis¬ 
posed to feel for it, are favorably evinced in the pleasure with which we 
peruse Madame D’Arblay’s Memoirs of Dr. Burney; a book partaking 


♦ Memoirs of Dr. Burney, arranged from his own manuscripts, from family papers, 
his daughter, Madame D’Arblay ; Sro. Philadelphia. 


personal recollections; by 
Siddle, publishers. 
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so largely of this peculiar character, that it seems like the version of 
another Boswell, and brings us once more, as in that charming work v 
into the company of men than whom no age or nation ever produced a 
brighter constellation, and describes their habits and conversation with 
all the vivid freshness of original impressions; so that in after times, 
along with the celebrated Biography of Johnson, it will be referred to as 
a faithful record of events, and persons, and peculiarities, eminently 
’ worthy of the world’s regard; and, like the mirror of the magician, may 
be said to bring before our view, in all the vigor and truth of life, the guid¬ 
ing men who have stamped their genius upon a former age. 

Than the Memoirs of Dr. Burney, a better field could not have been 
selected for reviving all our recollections of the prominent individuals in 
that brilliant time, and for making us more intimately acquainted with its 
intellectual and social history. In addition to Dr. Burney’s own reputa¬ 
tion, as the historian and most eminent professor of music in England, 
his extensive acquirements, his extraordinary conversational powers, and 
the many methods he possessed of rendering himself agreeable, caused 
his society to be much courted in the elevated circles of London; while 
his great industry, in constantly committing to writing whatever he ob¬ 
served worth recording, all tend to render his memoirs one of the most 
attractive themes a biographer could have selected. They accordingly 
abound in a greater degree than any other book of late years, with new, 
important, and interesting matter, relative to men and manners in the 
time in which he flourished. To arrange and prepare the abundant ma¬ 
terials of Dr. Burney’s life, no fitter person could have been possibly 
found than his accomplished daughter. The task was to her congeni¬ 
al ; with the events and persons she treats of, she was intimately ac¬ 
quainted ; while her relationship with the subject of her biography, gave 
her the warm interest in the events which she narrates, which has impart¬ 
ed to her work a personal distinctness with a feminine fondness for detail, 
which, indulged in such a field, could not but be charming. The con¬ 
tinual predominance of this trait has made the book be called, indeed, 
the memoirs of the daughter rather than of die father; but we cannot 
help viewing it as one of its chief recommendations. There would 
be little in Dr. Burney’s life, or in that of his daughter, to interest the 
general reader, had they not mingled so largely with the distinguished 
society of their time; and did we not see in their memoirs, these emi¬ 
nent personages pass in review before us,—were we not introduced to 
those, whose company never cloys, and in them, did we not meet 
with new anecdotes and fresh accounts of individuals long since be¬ 
come the world’s heritage, and about whom we can never know too 
much. In this point of view we will place Madame D’Arblay’s wide 
scope of detail and habitual taste for diffusion as among the happi¬ 
est sins into which a female author was ever betrayed by her par¬ 
donable vanity. For many a delightful tete-a-tete thus afforded us, we 


feel readily inclined to forgive, too, that aptness to wonder, and that 
proneness to magnify, so characteristic of the author’s sex, which pla¬ 
ces her narrative upon stilts, and subjects its readers throughout to the 
influence of a childish astonishment into which her warmth of feeling or 
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emotion continually betrays her; and which induces her on all occ*» 
sions to use only the most exaggerating adjectives. This peculiarity of 
style, in any other work, or perhaps in any other hands, would be offensive 
and unpardonable; but D’Arblay uses it with such a happy unconsci¬ 
ousness, and seems on all occasions to be so naturally betrayed into 
these highly colored statements by her own sanguine and generous 
temperament, that we come to think it necessary to her telling her story 
with proper effect In fact it is so thoroughly woman-like, that we can¬ 
not be offended; for Madame D’Arblay, with all her popularity and all 
her talents, with all her power of describing character, and all her 
strength of observation, never, in any of her works, merges the female in 
the author; but throughout her writings, and in her memoirs of her fa¬ 
ther more particularly, constantly unites the dignity of the one with all 
the winning weakness of the other. Viewing and valuing this work, 
then, principally as a collection of Ana, we will now proceed to lay be¬ 
fore our readers some very agreeable extracts from the volume. We 
will at first introduce, at random, a specimen of the very marked pecu¬ 
liarity of Madame D’Arblay’s style which we have noticed. It will be 
seen in this, almost the opening sentence of her volume, how. the sense 
groans and staggers beneath the weight of expletives and allegorical im¬ 
ages with which it is encumbered. 

Young Burney, now, was necessarily introduced to Dr. Arne’s celebrated sis¬ 
ter, the most enchanting actress of her day, Mrs. Cibber; in whose house, in 
Scotland Yard, he found himself in a constellation of wits, poets , actor* , authors, 
and men of letters. 

The most social powers of pleasing, which to the very end of his life endeared 
him to every circle in which he mixed, were now first lighted up by the sparks of 
convivial collision tohich emanate , in kindred minds , from the electricity of conversa¬ 
tion. And though, as yet, he was but a gazer himself in the splendor of this ga- 
laxy, he had parts of such quick perception , and so laughter-loving a taste for toil 
and humour, that he not alone received delight from the sprightly sallies, the ludi¬ 
crous representations, or the sportive mimicries that here, with all the frolic of high- 
wrought spirits , were bandied about from guest to guest; he contributed person¬ 
ally to the general enjoyment by the gaiety of his participation ; and appeared, to 
all but his modest self, to make an integral part of the brilliant society into 
which he was content, nay charmed, to seem admitted merely as an auditor. 

Conspicuous in this bright assemblage, Garrick, then hardly beyond the glow¬ 
ing dawn of his unparalleled dramatic celebrity, shone forth with a blase qf lustre 
that struck young Burney with enthusiastic admiration . 

Much of Burney’s subsequent success and celebrity was owing to 
the early and liberal patronage of the noble and accomplished Fulk Gre- 
ville, the Brummell of his day, who introduced him to the fashionable 
society in which he ever afterwards remained. The account of their 
first meeting is dramatic and well told. We have only space for the 
description of this once celebrated character. Miss Burney brings hiiu 
upon tile scene like a personage of yesterday. 

Fulk Greville, a descendant of The Friend of Sir Philip Sydney, and afterwards 
author of Characters, Maxims, and Reflections, was then generally looked up to 
as the finest gentleman about town. His person, tall and well-proportioned, was 
commanding; his face, features, and complexion, were striking for masculine 
beauty; and his air and carriage were noble with conscious dignity, 
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He was then in the towering pride of healthy manhood and athletic strength. 
He excelled in all the fashionable exercises, riding, fencing, hunting, shooting at 
a mark, dancing, tennis, &c.; and worked at every one of them with a fury for 
pre-eminence, not equalled, perhaps, in ardour for superiority in personal accom¬ 
plishments, since the days of the chivalrous Lord Herbert oi Cherbury. 

His high birth, and higher expectation—for a coronet at that time, from some 
uncertain right of heritage, hung almost suspended over his head—with a splen¬ 
did fortune, wholly unfettered, already in his hands, gave to him a consequence 
in the circles of modish dissipation that, at the clubs of St. James’s street, and 
on the race ground at Newmarket, nearly crowned him as chief. For though 
there were many competitors of more titled importance, and more powerful wealth, 
neither the blaze of their heraldry, nor the weight of their gold, could preponder¬ 
ate, in the buckish scales of the day, over the elegance of equipment, the gran¬ 
deur, yet attraction of demeanour, the supercilious brow, and the resplendent 
smile, that marked the lofty yet graceful descendant of Sir Philip Sydney. 


Fanny Macartney too, who afterwards became the wife of GreviUe, 
the greatest wit and beauty of her time, extolled by Horace Walpole and 
all contemporary gallants as the most fascinating of her sex, is depicted 
with so much freshness that we may almost fancy ourselves gazing on 
her protrait by Reynolds. We must find room for the description. 


New scenes, and of deeper interest, presented themselves ere long. A lovely 
female, in the bloom of youth, equally high in a double celebrity, the most rarely 
accorded to her sex, of beauty and of wit, and exquisite in her possession of both, 
made an assault upon the eyes, the understanding, and the heart of Mr. Gre- 
ville; so potent in its first attack, and so varied in its after stages, that, little as 
he felt at that time disposed to barter his boundless liberty, his desultory pur¬ 
suits, and his brilliant, though indefinite expectations, for a bandage so narrow, 
so derogatory to the swing of his wild will, as that of marriage appeared to him; 
he was caught by so many charms, entangled in so many inducements, and in¬ 
flamed by such a whirl of passions, that he soon almost involuntarily surrender¬ 
ed to the besieger ; not absolutely at discretion, but very unequivocally from re¬ 
sistless impulse. 

This lady was Miss Fanny Macartney, the third daughter of Mr. Macartney, 
a gentleman of large fortune, and of an ancient Irish family. 

Miss Fanny Macartney was of a character which, at least in its latter stages, 
seems to demand two pencils to delineate; so diversely was it understood, or 
appreciated. 

To many she passed for being pedantic, sarcastic, and supercilious; as such, 
she affrighted the timid, who shrunk into silence; and braved the bold, to whom 
she allowed no quarter. The latter, in truth, seemed to stimulate exertions 
which brought her faculties into play; and which, besides creating admiration 
in all who escaped her shafts, appeared to offer to herself a mental exercise, use¬ 
ful to her health, and agreeable to her spirits. 

Her understanding was truly masculine; not from being harsh or rough, but 
from depth, soundness, and capacity; yet her fine small features, and the whole 
style of her beauty, looked as if meant by Nature for the most feminine delicacy ; 
but her voice, which had something in it of a croak ; and her manner, latterly at 
least, of sitting, which was that of lounging completely at her ease, in such curves 
as she found most commodious, with her head alone upright; and her eyes com¬ 
monly fixed, with an expression rather alarming than flattering, in examination 
of some object that caught her attention; probably caused, as they naturally ex¬ 
cited, the hard general notion to her disadvantage above mentioned. 

This notion, nevertheless, though almost universally harboured in the circle of 
her public acquaintance, was nearly reversed in the smaller circles that Came 
more in contact with her feelings. By this last must be understood, solely, the 
few who were happy enough to possess her favour; and to them she was a tree* 
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sure of ideas and of variety. The keenest of her satire yielded its asperity to 
the zest of her good humour, and the kindness of her heart. Her noble indiffer¬ 
ence to superior rank, if placed in opposition to superior merit; and her delight 
in comparing notes with those with whom she desired to balance opinions, es¬ 
tablished her, in her own elected set, as one of the tirst of women. And though 
the fame of her beauty must pass away in the same oblivious rotation which has 
withered that of her rival contemporaries, the fame of her intellect must ever live, 
while sensibility may be linked with poetry, and the Ode to Indifference shall re¬ 
main to show their union. 

Dr. Burney’s introduction to Johnson, and the great lexicographer’s 
letter to him about his dictionary, have not escaped die industry of col¬ 
lectors. Both will.be found in Croker’s edition of Boswell. But the 
following anecdote of the time Burney first visited Johnson is too curi¬ 
ous to be omittted here, as showing the high veneration which was enter¬ 
tained for the Leviathan of literature by his contemporaries. 

It was yet some years later, before Mr. Burney found an opportunity of paying 
his personal respects to Dr. Johnson; who then, in 1760, resided in chambers at 
the Temple. No account, unfortunately, remains of this first interview, except 
an anecdote that relates to Mr. Bewley. 

While awaiting the appearance of his revered host, Mr. Burney recollected a 
supplication from the philosopher of Massingham, to be indulged with some to* 
ken, however trifling or common, of his friend's admission to the habitation of 
this great man. Vainly, however, Mr. Burney looked around the apartment for 
something that he might innoxiously purloin. Nothing but coarse and necessary 
furniture was in view ; nothing portable—not even a wafer, the cover of a letter, 
or a split pen, was to be caught; till at length he had the happiness to espie an 
old hearth broom in the chimney comer. From this, with hasty glee, he cut off 
a bristly wisp, which he hurried into his pocket-book; and afterwards formally 
folded in silver paper, and forwarded in a frank, to Lord Orford, for Mr. Bewley, 
by whom the burlesque offering was hailed with good-humoured acclamation, 
and preserved through life. 

Here is a characteristic anecdote of Captain Cooke, at the same time 
singularly illustrative of Burney’s rage for preserving any personal me¬ 
morial of a celebrated character. 


The following note upon Captain Cooke, is copied from a memorandum book 
of Dr. Burney’s. 

“ In February I had the honour of receiving the illustrious Captain Cooke to 
dine with me in Ctueen square, previously to his second voyage round the world. 

“ Observing upon a table Bougainville’s Voyage aulour du Monde , he turned it 
over, and made some curious remarks on the illiberal conduct of that circum¬ 
navigator towards himself, when they met and crossed each other; which made 
me desirous to know, in examining the chart of M. de Bougainville, the several 
tracks of the two navigators ; and exactly where they had crossed or approach¬ 
ed each other. 


“ Captain Cooke instantly took a pencil from his pocket-book, and said he 
would trace the route; which he did in so clear and scientific a manner, that I 
would not take fitly pounds for the book. The pencil marks having been fixed 
by skim milk, will always be visible.” 

This truly great man appeared to be full of sense and thought; well manner¬ 
ed, and perfectly unpretending; but studiously wrapped up in his orwn purpose# 
and pursuits; and apparently under a pressure of mental fatigue when called 
upon to speak, or stimulated to deliberate, upon any other. 
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Garrick’s powers of mimicry, and his delight in playing them off upon 
his friends, have been much celebrated. The manner in which he de¬ 
ceived the great French actor is well known. There is an amusing in¬ 
stance of this recorded at page 67. 

There is mentioned in this passage, likewise, a curious and highly in¬ 
teresting anecdote about the “ Retaliation” of Goldsmith. We now learn 
that that finest satire in the language, embodying more vivid and accu¬ 
rate sketches of mind and men, in the most playful and polished humour, 
than we have any other example of in any literature, was left by its author 
unfinished, and that Johnson and Reynolds were both intended to figure 
in with all their peculiarities. Such men, drawn by such a pen, would 
indeed have been an acquisition to our descriptions of human character; 
and may well call forth for their loss the expressions of regret which 
Madame D’Arblay has used. 

In the coarse of the conversation, the intended Encyclopedia of Dr. Goldsmith 
being mentioned, and the Doctor’s death warmly regretted, a description of the 
character as well as works of that charming author was brought forward; and 
Mr. Garrick named, what no one else in his presence could have hinted at, the 
poem of Retaliation. 

Mr. Garrick had too much knowledge of mankind to treat with lightness so 
forcible an attack upon the stability of his friendships, however it might be soft¬ 
ened off by the praise of his talents.* But he had brought it, he said, upon him¬ 
self, by an unlucky lampoon, to which he had irresistibly been led by the absurd 
blunders, and the inconceivable inferiority between the discourse and the pen of 
this singular man; who, one evening at the club, had been so outrageously 
laughable, that Mr. Garrick had been betrayed into asserting, that no man could 
possibly draw the character of Oliver Goldsmith, till poor Oliver was under 
ground; for what any one would say after an hour's reading him, would indubi¬ 
tably be reversed, after an hour’s chat. “ And then,” Mr. Garrick continued, 
“ one risible folly bringing on another, I voted him to be dead at that time, that I 
might give his real character in his epitaph. And this,” he added, “ produced 
this distich.” 

“ Attend, passer by. for here lies old Noll; 

Who wrote like an angel—but talked like poor Poll!” 

Goldsmith, immeasurably piqued, vowed he would retaliate; but never ready 
with his tongue in public, though always ready with his pen in private, he hurried 
off in a pet; and, some time after, produced that best, if not only, satirical poem 
that he ever wrote—“ Retaliation.” 

This was Dr. Goldsmith’s final work, and did not come out till after his death. 
And it was still unfinished; the last line, which was upon Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
being left half written: 


“ By flattery unspoil’d—”f 

To a very general regret, Dr. Johnson had not yet been named. Probably he 
was meant to form the climax of the piece. His character, drawn by a man of 
such acute discrimination, who had prospered from his friendship, yet smarted 
from his wit—who feared, dreaded, and envied, yet honoured, admired, and lov¬ 
ed him—would doubtless have been sketched with as fine a pencil of splendid 


* “ He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 

For he knew, when he would, he could whistle them bade.” 

t This last circumstance was communicated to the editor by Sir Joshua himself. 
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praise, and pointed satire, as has marked the characteristic distiches upon Mr* 
Burke and Mr. Garrick. 


The anecdotes of Dr. Johnson are numerous and tempting; in read¬ 
ing over these passages of Madame D’Arblay, we can hardly persuade 
ourselves that we have not happened upon another Boswell, so enthu¬ 
siastic is she in her admiration of the doctor, and so circumstantial in 
her details respecting him. Our space, however, is so limited that we 
must refer to the work itself for these passages. 

The secret history of the publication of Evelina is one of the most cu¬ 
rious narratives of literature. That a young, and secluded, and unedu¬ 
cated girl, believed by all her family to be stupid beyond redemp¬ 
tion,—by stealth, in the solitude of her own apartment, and without the 
advice, assistance, or knowledge of any human being, indulging a pas¬ 
sion for composition which she was afraid would be punished as a crime, 
should have conceived and completed one of the most fascinating works 
of imagination of the age; that this work should have been published in 
a frolic, and by a secret conspiracy of another sister and brother, and 
should have been for six months beforg the world, running through edi¬ 
tion after edition, winning applause from the greatest critics, and exci¬ 
ting the curiosity of all the literary circles of London to ascertain who 
could have written it-—ere the fact of its publication was known even to 
the author, are singular circumstances without parallel in the history of 
any similar work, but which are precisely the case as recorded by Miss 
Burney in the publication of Evelina. We refer to the account in the 
work, for it is too long for extraction in our limited space. It is cer¬ 
tainly one of the most interesting and singular of narratives, and amply 
justified the curiosity of Sir Walter Scott, who went far to visit Madame 
D’Arblay that he might ascertain its truth. 

Boswell, the prince and father of this species of biography, is himself 
sketched off with a force which has irresistible humour in its fidelity. 
The Boswell of Johnson’s life, and the Boswell of Miss Burney, so ad¬ 
mirably correspond, that had her picture been drawn in fiction we would 
have supposed him to have acted and appeared in just such a manner. 
Her description of his conduct and appearance during her first interview 
with him, (p. 155 et seq.) is irresistibly entertaining. We refer to it, 
and to another humorous and characteristic trait recorded of Boswell 
(p. 163,) when he meets Miss Burney at Windsor, and endeavours to 
get Johnson’s letters from her for his forthcoming memoir, as among 
the best anecdotes preserved of this butt and biographer of all his ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Burke comes in for a large share of Madame D’Arblay’s descriptive 
powers, and certainly no where do they give more satisfaction. That 
illustrious man,—whose unrivalled talents won without effort the bo¬ 
ndage and admiration of all contemporaries, and whose fame, since his 
death, in the diminution and extinction of the very names of so many 
who in his life-time were almost believed to be his equals, has been gra¬ 
dually becoming brighter and firmer, till it seems the most perfect repu¬ 
tation ever won by a mortal is exhibited in the most beautiful light in 
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these pages. We cannot avoid partaking Miss Burney’s delight at his 
compliments and his notice, nor avoid catching the infectious enthusi¬ 
asm of her admiration for his abilities.* 

Many other distinguished characters, both fashionable and literaiy, 
who are still associated with our recollections, are introduced through¬ 
out the volume; and Madame D’Arblay’s happy pencil never introdu¬ 
ces them but to please. Of Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. Delany, Earl Macartney, 
Malone, Murphy, Mr. Crisp, Sir Joshua Reynolds; and, in fact, all 
who were in any way celebrated at the time, many pleasant anecdotes 
are told, and many interesting recollections narrated. Indeed, we may 
say with confidence, that a book more agreeable < for renewing our in¬ 
tercourse with a past age, one more thoroughly interesting for the fresh 
and interesting recollections it affords of characters eminent in their day 
and eminent now in their reputations, one that will give us more insight 
into the social and literary history of the brightest period of the Eng¬ 
lish annals, has not been published since the commencement of the cen¬ 
tury, and will not likely be published again; as who now remains,—who, 
if they had even mingled in the same scenes as Madame D’Arblay, could 
describe them with the same £race, originality, interest and warmth 
of feeling, as the accomplished author of Cecilia has done in writing the 
memoirs of her father, and in .touching again upon scenes of which she 
might so well have said 


“ quorum pare raagna fui.” 

We have two faults to find with the present edition—one of them se¬ 
rious, but both of an easy remedy in another impression, which we hope 
soon to see called for. 

This is not the J\Icmoirs of Dr. Burney as published by Madame 
D'Jlrblay. The American editor has taken the unusual and unwarrant¬ 
able liberty of clipping up and altering the original edition ; of leaving 
out many passages and mutilating others. This we cannot too deci¬ 
sively condemn; it is an authority which no editor in such a work had a 
right to assume, and which materially impairs the value of the present im¬ 
pression. The other objection is, the want of an index, which for facili¬ 
ty of reference in a volume like the present, is of very great value. We 
hope soon to see it added to a new and correct reprint of a work which 
may be taken as a sequel to Boswell’s Johnson; and may be esteemed 
in its own right as one of the most entertaining and instructive pieces 
of illustrative biography in the language, and one of the very best colla¬ 
teral memorials of an illustrious age which we possess. 


* While on this subject we cannot avoid referring to and recommending the very beautiful 
and compendious edition of Burke’s works, published by Mr. Dearborn of this city ; which 
certainly, as to creditable appearance and general accuracy is not more honorable to me enters 
prite or that gentleman than to the state of the trade in the country. The tthole tnattwr csf* 
tfe® London edition in fifteen volumes has been compressed without abridgment into thfmm 
small octavos, and the type is at once so clear and distinct, the paper so superior, and th% 
‘ general mechanical execution so excellent, that we believe it may be called the finest 
ry edition of any author ever published in this country. 
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ESTELLE.—A STORY OF THE TROUBADOURS* 

In every clime, in every tongue, 

’Tie Love inspires the poet’s song. 

Mrs. Barbauld. 

Estelle, the only child of the Baron de Pau, was at the age of sixteen 
the loveliest maiden in all France. Her form, if it equalled not in sym¬ 
metrical beauty the Medicean Venus, possessed a grace—a something 
to be felt, but not described—which could never be given to a creation 
of art; her tresses of glossy jet contrasted beautifully with the snowy 
whiteness of her swan-like neck; her soft, dark, deprecating eye sent 
its timid glances direct to the heart of the beholder; and the rose of her 
cheek looked pale only when compared to the ruby redness of her lip. 

Conformably to the wish of her dying mother, she had been edu¬ 
cated in the retirement of her father’s chateau many leagues from the 
capital, but the fame of her charms was not long in reaching it; and ere 
her seventeenth summer had rolled away, the king demanded her in mar¬ 
riage for his godson Henri, Comte de St Cyrille, only son of the Due 
de la Digne, the most wealthy and powerful nobleman of the French 
court No father in his senses could refuse the offer of so splendid an 
alliance,—at least the Baron de Pau could not;—and a courier was im¬ 
mediately dispatched to inform Estelle of the high honor intended her, 
with a command from her father to hold herself in readiness to receive 
her future lord at any time the king should be pleased to appoint. 

Estelle was at first mightily pleased with this intelligence. Since the 
death of her mother her life had been passed in the deepest seclusion; 
the only persons she was permitted to hold intercourse with in the ab¬ 
sence of her father, whose time was chiefly spent in attendance on the 
king, were her aunt Therese, a belle of the last century, but now a de¬ 
votee, Father Denis the chaplain, and Annette her maid; and a hus¬ 
band would be such an acquisition! But her pleasurable emotions soon 
subsided, and gave place to something very like anger. Estelle was a 
mighty stickler for marrying for love;—who at her time of life is not ? 
and to be asked in marriage by a person that she knew nothing of, awoke 
all the native pride of her Utile heart, and she indignantly exclaimed, 
44 ’Tis a mere match of interest, and for his own aggrandizement solely 
my father is ready to sacrifice the happiness of his only child!” 

44 Yet,” she resumed, having regarded for a moment her aunt who sat 
mattering some form of prayer, and thinking of the Chevalier Duval, 
with whom she had flirted at court, “ rather than Uve as she does, with 
nothing but prayer books and rosaries to amuse me, or some old monk, 
even more duU tjjan they, I would marry any thing that was not abso¬ 
lutely old and ugly.” Here her soliloquy was interrupted by a soft 


* The slight story used by Moore in his Lalla Rookh as a thread on which to string his 
most exquisite poetry, is an invention not suffiriently original to make us raise any serious 
objection to our Correspondent’s adopting a different version of it as the vehicle of introduc¬ 
ing verses of a much humbler description. Ed.— K. 
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strain of music, that seemed to steal on a beam of the setting sun into the 
sombre apartment, for there the vagrant breeze was scarce permitted 
to enter. 

44 0 aunt!” said she, springing from her seat, 44 there is music below 
—do let us go down!” 

“ Santa Maria!” exclaimed the old lady with pious indignation, “ was 
ever Christian soul so interrupted in her devotions! Me, who has to 
repeat the Litany of our Lady of Loretto seven times yet before I sleep, 
to go down to hear the miserable twanging of some vile jongleur!” 

44 Well, Madame, if you will not, I will,” said the light-hearted maiden, 
and away she flew without regarding the mutterings of her aunt, that it 
well became the heiress of the De Paus to herd with her domestics. 
Upon reaching the hall she found the servants dancing to the music of 
a troubadour, whose garb of green and gold by no means detracted from 
the exquisite proportions of the wearer’s manly form, who, acknow¬ 
ledging the lady’s presence by a bow, broke into the following 

RHAPSODY. 


What gives the morn its brightness; 

To eve its soothing power; 

Its music to the streamlet, 

Its beauty to the flower? 

What cheers us in the warbling 
That echoes through the grove, 
And gladdens through all nature ? 
’Tis love, ’tis love, ’tis love! 


What nerves the gentle maiden 
To brave the ills of life, 

And prompts the youthful hero 
, To rush to battle’s strife ? 

What heals the wounded spirit; 

Doth all our griefs remove, 

And lights even death’s dark passage ? 
’Tis love, ’tis love, ’tis love! 


44 Truly,” thought Estelle, 44 this love is a wondrous thing! Alas! 
that I—though about to become a bride—should know so little of it!” 
She sighed; but instantly recollecting herself, she turned to the minstrel, 
and, after bestowing on his performance its full meed of praise, re¬ 
quested him to sing her a ballad; 44 and,” she added, while a blush added 
a deeper tinge to the vermed of her cheek, 44 let it be something of wo¬ 
man’s love.” He bowed, and with due gravity sung the following 


BALLAD. 


At the chilly midnight hour 
Annette sat in lonely bower. 

Now she sighed, and now she wept, 
For her loved Eugene, w ho slept 
With the brave on Pavia’s plain 
For their king who died in vain. 

««Why, O parents!” thus she cried, 
And tne night winds round her sighed, 
“ Force my soldier youth from me, 

And wring my heart with agony! 

Why, oh cruel parents ! why 
Would you that your child should die!” 


Morning came, and Annette rose 
O’er again to weep her woes. 

But so great was her surprise, 

Anger brightened in her eyes— 

One to find of thrice her years 
Come to wipe away her tears! 

In a little month this maid 
Was in bridal robes arrayed, 

For Baptiste, though bowed and old, 
Had, with glitter of his gold, 

Won her heart, then wonder not, 
Poor Eugene was soon forgot. 


44 Annette,” said Estelle, turning to her maid, 44 you must change your 
name, for I shall never more like the name of Annette.” 

44 Lady,” said the minstrel, 44 the constancy of the heart depends not 
on the name. The proneness of woman to change has passed into a 
proverb, and every day’s experience proves the truth of it.” 

44 1 can pretend to no knowledge of any heart but my own,” replied 
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the maid; “ but, if I know any thing of that, it is not so prone to change.” 
While blushing at her boldness in thus expressing herself to a stranger, 
she resumed, with an arch smile, “ now, since you—a troubadour!— 
have been guilty of so ungallant an expression, 1 command you, in the 
name of her you have vowed to serve, to sing me something in proof of 
woman’s constancy.” In a manner that showed her rebuke was not 
unfelt by him, he proceeded to give her the stoiy of 

GENEVIEVE. 


In her cheerless cell at eve 
Knelt the lovely Genevieve. 

A vestal robe was by her worn, 

Her locks of paly gold were shorn, 

Her blue eye towards Heaven was cast, 
Her hands were clasped upon her breast 
That frequent sighs of anguish swell, 

And a tear upon her cold cheek fell— 

Cold indeed, and pale, where late 
The rose in all its beauty sate! f 

Ne’er in her own bright France was seen 
Disporting on the village green 
A fairer than young Genevieve. 

Her smile was as tnc morning bright, 

Her step as zephyr’s kiss was light, 

And, ere her young heart learnt to grievo, 
Its gladness in a voice was heard 
Sweet as the song of early bird. 

Alas ! that maid like Genevieve 
Should in her guilelessness believe 
The vows of one that could deceive! 

One eve, when shone the star of love, 

And sweetly smiled the Heavens above, 
From which the goddess of the night 
Poured on the earth a flood of li«ht. 

The maiden sought her favorite hower,— 
By Nature formed m frolic hour 
Of vines that she had wildly wreathed— 
Where first his vows had Victor breathed, 
And now with pride of him she thought 
Who had her love not vainly sought, 

For he was formed her sex to please— 

So versed in all love’s subtleties— 

And many a dame of high degree 
Would joy the loved of him to bo. 

She starts.—A deeper red is dyed 
Her cheek.—Young Victor’s at her side. 

But not with smiles docs he now meet her, 
Nor now with gladness does he greet her, 
For low and broken is the voice 
That oft has made her heart rejoice, 

And dark his brow as if despair 
Had left its withering impress there, 

But love is still in that dark eye 
Which now so sad, so tenderly 
On her has fixed its gaze, 

And, ere the maid could question frame 
So fast her dark forebodings came, 

In answer thus ho says : 

«* My love! my life! my Genevieve! 

I’ve come of thee to take my leave. 


Yes, ere the sun shall light again, 

Or vine-clad hill, or flower-strowed plain, 

I shall have left our own dear vale. 

Then wonderest thou my spirits fail 
At leaving home and friends—and thee, 
Dearer than home or friends to me ?” 

He could no more. But while the maid 
Stood as in doubt of what he said, 

Her quivering lip and faded check 
Declared that she had nought to seek. 

“ There was a time, my Genevieve,” 

The youth resumed, “ if I but left 
Thee for a day, that thou wouldst grieve 
As one of all bereft; 

But now unmoved thou seest me go 
Perchance to death. Well be it so! 

But, when thou of my fall shalt hear, 

Wilt thou not give to him a tear 
Who long has worn thee in his heart, 

And will thee wear, changed as thou art?” 

u Thou wrong’st me, Victor!” she replied. 

“ Heaven knows thou wrong’st me ! Gave 
this heart 

The place thou fill’st to aught beside, 

I’d tear it from my bosom! Part ? 

Didst thod say part? No, Victor dear, 

Thou wouldst not, couldst not leave me here! 
My parents are beneath the sod; 

My sister is the spouse of God ; 

I have no brother;—friend I’ve none!— 
Though had I all I still would be 
Worse than alone if’reft of thee ! 

Then wilt thou leave me here alone ? 

We will not part. No, Victor, no, 

For where thou goest I will go, 

And let or weal or wo betide, 

I will not reck if at thy side.” 

***** 
There is not among the knights 
Now in arms for Galia’s rights, 

One whose deeds may better claim 
The reward of deathless fame, 

Than that youth whose plume of white 
Waves where fiercest is the fight, 

And whose falchion, bright and keen, 

’Mid the foe is glittering seen, 

And who raises first on high 
The proud shout of victory ! 

And amid the conflict’s rago 
Still he’s fill lowed by his page, 

One that seemeth all unmeet, 

With that timid look, and sweet 
Faded cheek, and wasted form, 

To endure the battle’s storm; 
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But when proud men’s cheeks are pale, 

And the hearts of brave men quail, 

Following where Victor leads, 

That young page no danger heeds. 

Among the dying and the dead, 

Who thickly strew that crimson plain 
On which the moon’s sweet light is shed, 

Do Victor and his page remain; 

For at the very moment when 
Pealed forth his shout of Victory! 

And a proud host of warrior men 
Echoed the stirring cry,— 

While hearts felt those fierce joys which owe 
To scenes like this their birth,— 

A bolt sent by the Hying foe 
Brought Victor to the earth, 

And those he had so bravely led 
Rushed on, and left him with the dead. 

But still the gentle, page remained 
That had been near him in the strife, 

And stanched the gushing wounds that drained 
So rapidly his stream of life. 

Then in nis arms, though small their power, 
Unto a place of shelter bore him, 

And there for many a weary hour 
With more than brother’s love watched o’er him 
’Till health its generous throb resumed,— 
Flushed in his cheek—his eye relumed. 

* * * * -v 

The altars of the God of War 
No longer reek wiih human gore; 

And o’er the late encrimsoned plains, 

Where Carriage prowled, sw eet Peace now 
reigns. 

And Victor, who so bravely run 
His bright career of fame, 


And by his reckless valor won 
A never dying name; 

Is now a gay and gilded thing— 

The foremost aye in Pleasure’s van. 
And in the favorite of his king 
Has sunk the dignity of man. 

But, while with song and roundelay 
He speeds old Time upon his way. 

Or fiulters round the courtly fair 
Whose chains it is his boast to wear, 
The little page that used to share 
Alike his happiness and care 
No more the same appears, 

For that which makes his master’s joy 
Is cause of grief to that strange boy, 
Whose voice has lost Us joyous tone. 
Whose faded cheek is paler grown. 
And ever, when he is alone, 

His eyes are brimmed with tears ; 

But when at length a lady fair,— 

A wealthy noble’s child and heir,— 
The gay young Victor wed; 

Alone that little page went forth, 

While darkness rested on the earth, 
And from his master fled. 

The morn in all her splendors drest,— 
With azure robe and purple vest— 
Dispels the shades of night. 

Still, as when eve’s shadows fell 
Round her in her cheerless cell, 

Kneels the lovely Genevieve, 

But no sighs her bosom heave, 

The spirit, that had suffered wrong 
'From man’s ingratitude so long, 

Has Heaven-w ard la’en its flight. 
With all its stains of early years 
Effaced by penitential tears. 


In her sweetest tone, Estelle thanked the minstrel for his readiness 
to comply with her request; and, after bidding the major-domo, Pierre, 
not to let her father’s character for hospitality suffer through his negli¬ 
gence, she returned to her aunt, whose devotions she repeatedfy inter¬ 
rupted by praises of the troubadour. Retiring much earlier than usual 
to bed, the image of the young stranger accompanied her; and, on ad¬ 
justing her pillow the fiftieth time, §he mentally exclaimed, “ I hope the 
Comte is like him!” 

Scarce had the voice of the morning called the labourer to his toil, 
when Estelle was roused from slumber by the minstrel singing, in a 
chamber not distant from her own, his 


MORNING HYMN. 


The mom in all her beauty w’akes, 

And from her golden tresses shakes 
The dews of night; 

The babbling brook, the whispering wind, 
With song of birds to praise Thee ’re joined, 
Father of light! 


Shall man alone refuse to sing 
Thy praises, whom, Eternal King! 

Thy love sustains? 

O no! at eve I’ll sing to thee, 

And thine my morning song shall be 
While life remains. 


“ What!” exclaimed the maiden, springing to her feet, “ young, hand¬ 
some, and religious! I thought,” she continued, for Estelle, like too 
many her age, had confounded religion with its professors, “ religion 
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was only for monks and old maids* Well, 1 should not now be dis¬ 
pleased to find the Comte religious—-if he be but as handsome as thin 
troubadour.” Having dressed herself without the assistance of her 
maid, who had probably strolled out with the hope of meeting Jean du 
Pays, whom she had danced with the Sunday evening before, she de¬ 
scended to the breakfast parlour ; and, not finding any one there, she 
hurried to the chapel. Here she was surprised to find—not that the 
service was nearly over, nor her aunt furious with her for her neglect of 
duty—but the troubadour alone, and kneeling before the altar. 

Startled at finding herself alone with him who for the last few 
hours had occupied her every thought, she hastily turned to leave the 
chapel, when fate, or chance, or perhaps the suddenness of the move¬ 
ment, caused her to stumble, and she fell. The fall for a few moments 
deprived her of sense, and on recovering, she found herself in the arms 
of the very man from whom she would have flown; who, being roused 
from his devotions by the noise of her fall, had hurried to her aid, and 
bearing her to the font, by throwing its consecrated water upon her face, 
then pale as the marble whence he took it, soon had the inexpressible 
pleasure of seeing her revive. 

44 How lovely!” murmured he, as he bent over the senseless maid, 
and gazed on those features which bore the impress of Him who had 
fashioned them with such skill. 44 1 fear me, lady,” he continued, as 
she oped those eyes which had been like 44 weapons sheathed,” 44 1 fear 
me, lady, you are greatly injured V 9 

44 O no, sir, no,” she answered, hastily rising from the bosom on which 
her head had been pillowed, 44 and for the love of mercy, mention not 
this incident to any one.” Then darting from him, she returned unob¬ 
served to her chamber, which she left not until summoned to breakfast* 

44 Santa Maria! child, how pale you are!” exclaimed Madame Tbe- 
rese as her niece entered the saloon; 44 what can be the matter with you 

44 O nothing, dear aunt,” returned Estelle, with considerable agitation, 
44 nothing but a slight head-ache, which will soon be better.” 

44 Really I was so alarmed! for I wished you to wear your very best 
looks this morning, as we are to have a stranger to breakfast with us. 
Whom do you think it is ? Well, I was sure you could not guess. It 
is the troubadour.” 

44 The troubadour to breakfast with us!” exclaimed Estelle. 

44 Ay, child; and it need give you no offence, for how do we know 
who or what he is ? You certainly cannot be ignorant of the custom of 
our young nobles to assume that disguise as a matter of convenience, or 
out of the mere love of adventure. I believe,” continued Madame The- 
rese, affecting to look confused, 44 that you have heard me speak of the 
Chevalier Duval ?” 

44 1 have,” was the reply of the maid, and she might have added, 44 at 
least a thousand times.” 

44 Well, it was as a troubadour that he made his first attempt upon my 
virgin heart. How fondly we cling in after life to the fancies of our 
youth! Even I, who, like Mary of old, have chosen the better part, 
cannot entirely forget the Chevalier Duval* He was just such a man 
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as a romantic girl would most readily attach herself to ; so young, so 
handsome, so tender and so brave; for he offered to settle, in single 
combat, with the Italian Marquis of Como his pretensions to my hand. 
I caught a glimpse of the troubadour this morning in the chapel, and his 
great resemblance to the Chevalier Duval so deeply impressed me with 
the idea of his being some uncommon person, that I have sent father 
Dennis to ask him to breakfast” 

The colour which mounted to the cheek of Estelle at the mention of 
the troubadour, was heightened to a glow when she saw him enter with 
father Dennis; and so great was her agitation, that to the elegant congee 
of the stranger she was barely able to return a scarcely perceptible in¬ 
clination of the head. But Madame, having with a glance reproached 
her niece for what she conceived her ill-timed hauteur, received him in 
the most flattering manner; and he, in return for her kindness, made 
such a display of his abilities as to convince her, ere they sat down to 
breakfast, that she had not been mistaken in thinking him an uncommon 
person; so pleased, indeed, did Madame and her guest become with 
each other, that they hardly suffered the grace to be concluded, ere they 
resumed their conversation, in the course of which she took occasion to 
question him of the place of his birth, to which he answered 44 Provence.” 

44 The Comte de St. Cyrille is a Provengal,” said Madame Therese, 
with a glance at the burning cheek of Estelle. 44 Do you know the 
Comte 1” 

44 1 have seen him, Madame, at court.” 

44 O, you have been at court, then t” said Madame with animation. 
44 Perhaps you know my brother, the Baron de Pau ?” 

44 Or the Chevalier Duval ?” said Estelle. 

44 1 have the happiness, ladies, of ranking them among my most valued 
friends,” was the minstrel’s reply. 

Something like a blush passed over the wrinkled cheek of Madame 
Therese upon hearing the name of her ci-devant lover, whether of plea¬ 
sure or anger it was not easy to determine; but immediately reverting to 
the subject they had first spoken of, she descanted on the merits of the 
poets who had flourished some years before, with the volubility of one 
who had made them her principal study. 

44 The authors of whom you speak, Madame,” said father Dennis, in 
a low sepulchral tone, 44 were men who wrote as if they felt their ac¬ 
countability for the use or abuse of the talents committed to them; but the 
immoral tendency of the reading of the day would lead one to suppose 
that our modem writers had utterly forgotten their responsibility.” 

The father, who was accustomed to dogmatize in religion, spoke a a 
one that feared not contradiction, though his only knowledge of the 
earlier poets was derived from some metrical lives of saints, and of the 
later from a small volume of romances he had found among the books of 
Estelle; but the minstrel, with the boldness of one who thinks his opi¬ 
nions entitled to some consideration, denied that the charge of immorality 
was applicable to all modem poetry, though he admitted that many of the 
most popular pieces were not just what they ought to be; and Madame* 
who believed herself something of a judge of such matters, requested 
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the stranger, as soon as breakfast was over, to disprove by a tale of his 
own the assertion of the priest 

M But,” said Estelle, “ ere you begin, you must sing us of your liege 
lady.” 

“ O by all means!” cried Madame, 44 for what is a troubadour with¬ 
out his ladye love V’ And with ready acquiescence he sung to a sweet 
and sprightly air the following stanzas:— 


MY LADYE LOVE. 


Bright shines upon the couch of pain 
The star that leads the morn, 

And lovely is the queen of dowers 
Upon her native thorn ; 

Sweet is the balmy twilight hour 
To labour’s weary child, 

And fair the everlasting snows 
On Alpine mountains piled. 

But brighter is my Ladye Love 
Than harbinger of day, 

And lovelier is she than the rose 
In all the pride of May; 


O sweeter is my Ladye Love 
Than dewy evening mild, 

And fairer than the dazzling crown 
Of Alpine mountains wild. 

Among the starry ones of earth 
My Ladye Love’s the moon, 

But yet she is no borrower— 

Her light is all her own; 

And he that has her charms beheld 
Will think of others never, 

But he on whom she once has smiled 
Must love her—and for ever. 


“ O, ’tis a sweet thing!” exclaimed Madame. 

“Ay, sweet,” said father Dennis with a smile of exultation, 44 and 
goes as far as I could wish to prove my assertion, for in its sweetness is 
contained a deadly poison.” 

44 You are too severe, father,” said Madame. 

44 Too severe!” he returned, “lam sorry that a daughter of the church 
could think any too severe which might be said against a thing, in which 
a frail creature is elevated to an equality with its Creator.” 

44 How, reverend father,” said the youth, 44 can that inference be drawn 
from my little song ?” 

44 Because, in that you say your ladye love is no borrower, but that 
her light is all her own; and this is certainly making her equal to the 
Deity; for, if less than He, her light must be derived from Him as that 
of the moon is from the sun.” 

44 You are right, father; for, though not intended to convey that idea, 
the expression I used was not a proper one.” 

The answer of the young man mollified the irascible father; and 
Madame, after observing that she had heard the Chevalier Duval sing 
something like the song they had just heard in the presence of an arch¬ 
bishop, desired the minstrel to proceed with the specimen they had ex¬ 
pected when he was so unnecessarily interrupted. And he thus pre¬ 
ceded. 

THE STORM. 

Bright lay the world of water* beneath the smile of morn, 

"When o’er the swelling billows by favoring breezes borne, 

A gallant bark as ever made home upon the main, 

Like a bright winged bird of ocean, came from the shores of Spain. 


And one there is now pacing her deck with hurried stride, 
From whose da£t eye a spirit looks forth of tameless pride. 
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His cheek with health is glowing; his form is such as man 
Had worn in time’s unclouded morn ere sin cm earth began. 

And now he hangeth over, with looks of tenderness, 

A creature formed for loving to passion’s wi Id excess, 

Whose eye of midnight darkness, yet soft as evening sky, 

Declares in its mute eloquence her love’s intensity. 

To know that she is near him, to look into his face, 

And. ere he gives it utterance, his slightest tl lought to trace, 

To drink the murmured music of that sweet v oice of his , 

Whose every tone’s a treasure, make all her 1 lappiness. 

But now—-her thoughts having stolen to her young home afar, 

Where bitter is the anguish of her that did her 1 >ear— 

Her tender heart is troubled, her bosom ’gins tO' swell— 

JSe sees a tear upon her cheek, and kissed it er»e it fell. 

Together, as twin blossoms, from childhood had they grown, 

And well they knew his power, ere love by name was known; 

But when it shone most brightly, De Braga, ster n and proud. 

Unto the cheerless cloister his young fair daughter vowed. 

From her home, her happy home, her mother, f jood and mild, 

And all she loved most fondly, then did he bear his child, 

And vainly hoped to make her yield her young heart to Heaven, 

When all its best affections were to a mortal gi ven. 

But who can paint the anguish that tore Alonzt >*s heart, 

When his beloved Almeyda he saw for aye dep art? 

The bird robbed of her nestling, the mother of n er child, 

The miser of his treasure in gnef to him were n lild! 

But hope, the gentle soother, soon came to his t clief, 

And under her sweet influence forgotten was hit i grief; 

Then as an aged pilgrim, with staff and gown of gray, 

He wended forth the freedom of his loved one to assay. 

Now from the cave of silence, where she hod flod to shim 
The day and its confusion, and bold eye of the s un, 

The sweet and pensive evening comes forth wit! i timid tread, 

And where her shadow falleth a holy calm is sh ed. 

The grove hath felt her presence, and hushed it>s warbling throng; 

And as she bends above it, low sinks the brookl et’s song; 

But, while in cot and castle all own her soothing : power, 

In tears, but not of penitence, Almeyda spends i the hour. , 

But do no more, sweet maiden, give way to hop eless grief, 

For now a holy pilgrim is come to thy relief; 

Though mountains rose between you, and strear as rolled deep and wide. 
In vain he has not sought thee,—for Love has b< ;en his guide. 

Now for that holy pilgrim oped are the convent gates, 

And then to its pale inmates, what wonders he * relates, 

Of the world so fair without which still is loved so well, 

That oft it steals the heart from prayer of votan *ss in her cell! 

But left to father Pedro, the good man he assail ed 

With all the eloquence of gold, and soon his pra yers prevailed, 

And, ere upon the Pyrenees the light of mom a as shed, 

The novice of San Carlo’s bad with the pilgrim flod. 

Now o’er the face of Heaven a fearful change h ath come; 

The glorious sun is hidden by clouds of awful gh >om; 

The breeze that lately dallied with the gently hoi iving waves, 

Among the foam-crowned billows a furious manii ic raves. 
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And to and fro before it Alonzo's bark is driven, 

While the wild prayer of terror is raised to angry Heaven, 

And, hark! that cry of agony is heard on the far shore, 

Above the winds and waters, and even the thunders’ roar! 

But cries, and prayers, and toils seem now alike in vain! 

The shore is fast receding which they had hoped to gain— 

But gain it will they never! and now ev’n Hope is flown, 

As each heart feels the word of Fate has forth against them gone. 

- And now, as o'er that fated bark the waves impetuous roll, 

Alonzo to his bosom clasps the treasure of his soul. 

One look they cast to Heavenone to the fading shore 
Then to each other clinging, they sink to rise no more ! 

A silence of a few minutes succeeded the minstrel’s performance, 
which was first broken by Madame exclaiming, 44 Santa Maria! how 
beautiful! Now, really, father, don’t you think it very fine?” 

44 Why,” he replied, 44 though perfectly contemptible as a composition, 
it deserves some credit for the excellence of its moral; Alonzo was 
justly punished for his violation of the sanctity of the cloister.” 

44 But, independent of its moral,” said Madame, 44 ’tis certainly a very 
fine thing—the finest, indeed, that I have heard since I left Court, and 
reminds me of something I have heard of the Chevalier Duval’s. I 
hope. Monsieur,” she continued, as she rose to withdraw, 44 that you will 
not think of leaving us immediately.” 

44 Certainly not, Madame,” was the reply, 44 if you request me to stay.” 

Estelle said nothing; but the praise of her aunt, who had flatteringly 
compared his tale to a composition of the Chevalier Duval’s, was not 
half so gratifying to the heart of the minstrel as the tear that trembled 
in the eye of the maiden as she rose to leave the room. 

44 ’Tis inexplicable,” said she, as she seated herself in her boudoir. 
44 ’Tis but a few hours since I first saw this minstrel, and yet”— She 
hesitated. She would not acknowledge even to herself that she loved 
the stranger, though the scarlet blush that burnt on her cheek bore wit¬ 
ness to it. 44 But,” she resumed, 44 has he not declared himself the lover 
of another? and shall I, the daughter of one of the noblest families of 
the land,—the affianced bride of one of my country’s proudest nobles, 
bestoW, unasked, my affections upon a nameless stranger ? I will see 
him no more!” 

The sun had sunk below the horizon ere Estelle left her retreat. Then 
taking up her lute, she descended to an arbour at a short distance from 
the chateau. The brilliancy of the western sky was fast fading into the 
softened hue of twilight, and its variegated tints were reflected in the 
bright and beautiful stream, that lay before her like a mirror of polished 
steel, unruffled by the wing of passing breeze. Every thing around her 
wore a sabbath stillness, that fits one for the indulgence of melancholy 
musings. Nor was its influence lost upon Estelle. But that stillness was 
soon interrupted by the joyous songs of some peasant girls assembled 
on the other side of the stream, who were soon after joined by their fa¬ 
vourite swains; and then the pipe and tabor being struck up, they fell 
a dancing with all the vivacity characteristic of their nation. 

A feeling of envy, for the first hme^|pith^9^|^|sion to the heart of 
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Estelle. “ How much happier,” said she, M are these children of po¬ 
verty and toil than am I, the daughter of a powerful baron, and mistress 
of every thing on which the heart is supposed to build its happiness! 
But the pride of birth, the glitter of wealth, the sound of titles and the 
pomp of attendants, poorly compensate for the content they but too often 
deprive us of. O that I had never seen this troubadour!” This was 
followed by a deep sigh; and then to banish from her thoughts the sub¬ 
ject with which they had been so painfully occupied, she sung, with a 
sweetness peculiarly her own, a 

HYMN TO THE VIRGIN. 

Holy Mary!—mother mild! Waves of sorrow o’er me roll! 

Hear, O hoar! a feeble child Storms of passion shake my soul! 

Who on life’s tempestuous sea Dangers press on every side! 

Is cast alone, O succour me ! Star of Ocean ! be my guide. 

Brightest in the courts above! 

Joy of angels!—Queen of love !— 

Comfort of the sorrowing !-s-hear, 

And ever let me be thy care! 


As she concluded, she raised her eyes, and encountered those of the 
troubadour rivetted upon her. She rose in great confusion, and would 
have quitted the place, but he respectfully besought her to resume, and 
having begged pardon for the intrusion of which he bad been guilty, he 
proceeded to excuse it by saying, that in passing the arbour he had been 
constrained to stop by hearing the sw'eetest voice that ever had blessed 
the ear of a man, and feeling it could be none other than ber’s, he could 
not forbear to enter to gaze once more on beauty so angelic. 

“ It is evidqpt, sir,” said the lady coldly, and rising with an air of 
dignity, that, becoming as it was to her, she was not wont to assume, 
“ that you have been at court* but as I am not accustomed to its lan¬ 
guage, you must excuse me from hearing it now.” And she attempted 
to leave him. 

“ If truth, lady,” said he, gently detaining her, “ be the language of 
the courtier, then am I one ; for I utter but the simple truth when I say, 
that, ’till I had the happiness of beholding you, I was a stranger alike 
to the knowledge and power of beauty.” 

“ 0, sir,” said she with a bitter smile, “ reserve these asseverations 
for her of whom you sang this morning.” 

“ It was of yourself I sang this morning, lady. And here,” throwing 
himself at her feet, “ I swear by her you did so sweetly invoke, that this 
heart, which never has known, never shall know, any other mistress than 
you.” 

“ O rise, rise !” said she, “ and recall that rash vow, for I am doomed 
to be another’s—leave me and forget me.” 

He rose, caught her hand, but ventured not to raise it to his lips \ 
murmured “ farewell!” and departed. 

Slowly, and with a heavy heart, the maid returned to her apartment; 
threw herself on her bed, but slept not, for the graceful form of the trou¬ 
badour was still before her, and his sad “ farewell” still rung in her 
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Early the next morning she was aroused from her painful meditations 
by the unusual appearance of her aunt, who came to inform her that a 
courier had arrived from the baron, who, with the king and his suite, 
was immediately coming to the chateau. This news had made Ma¬ 
dame almost wild with joy. What then must have been her surprise, 
when, instead of exclamations of delight, her niece covered her face and 
burst into tears! 

44 Santa Maria !” cried .she, “what oan this mean? "Weeping!—is 
the child mad 1 Trying to spoil her eyes, and the Count de St. Cyrille 
hourly expected! Do tell me, if you can, what is the matter ?” 

44 O nothing, dear aunt,” said the poor girl, weeping as if her heart 
would break, 44 nothing, only—but leave me to the care of Annette, and 
I shall be well immediately,” and Madame, who had a thousand things 
to attend to, readily complied with her request. 

She rose, and with the assistance of her maid, was soon dressed, 
and with such simple elegance as to please even the fastidious priest, 
who, conceiving it to be owing to his strictures on female dress, paid 
her more compliments than he had ever before paid to a daughter of 
Eve. Madame, who was so anxious about her appearance, was per¬ 
fectly satisfied; and Annette was in raptures, declaring by every saint 
in the calendar, that the greatest beauty at the court of Henry would die 
with envy at the sight of her. These commendations were unheard, or 
unheeded, by Estelle, who thought but of the troubadour, and heard but 
his sad 44 farewell!” 

While the bustle of preparation was heard in every quarter, and every 
face wore a look of anxious expectation, Estelle sat lost in the bitter¬ 
ness of her reflections, until the trampling of horses below, and the cry 
of “ they come!” resounding through the chateau, aroused her. She 
started, and would have fled, but the fear of her father’s anger arrested 
her steps; and in a few minutes after she was folded to his bosom. 

44 Thou art pale, my love,” said the baron, as he gazed tenderly on 
the beautiful girl he held in his arms, 44 hast been ill V’ 

44 O no, dearest father, no; but joy at seeing you—and the arrival of 
the king—and”— 

44 And the Count de St. Cyrille !” said her father gaily. 44 But come, 
my little trembler, the king waits to receive you.” And taking the 
hand of the shrinking girl in his, ere she was aware of his intention, she 
found herself amidst the great and gallant, and in presence of the most 
illustrious monarch of the age. The king received her with a grace 
peculiar to himself, and, after the customary salutation, he said to a 
young man on his right, 44 1 here, Henri, present to you the loveliest 
maiden in France, and receive her as the greatest boon your king can 
'On you bestow.” 

44 Sire,” said the young man kneeling, 44 1 receive her at your hand as 
the greatest, choicest gift of heaven!” * 

At the sound of his voice the maiden started—looked a moment 
•doubtingly—but soon recognizing in the Count de St. Cyrille her much- 
ioved troubadour, fainted in his arms! 

The rest of the tale is soon told. They were married; and when it 
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is recollected that the king, with the dames and nobles of his court was 
present, it may easily be conceived with what splendour their nuptial* 
were solemnized; nor must it be forgotten that among the wedding 
guests was a little old man, a particular favourite with romping girls arid 
antiquated virgins, in whom Estelle was much amused to find the cele¬ 
brated Chevalier Duval! It was he that composed the following 


EPITHALAMIUM. 


11 ’Tis done! ’tis done!” is the song of joy 
Now heard in courts of Jove. 
w The god of song is wedded unto 
The goddess of beauty and love!” 

There’s joy in Heaven; there’s joy on earth, 
And in ocean’s coral caves. 

The wood nymphs dance in their sylvan bowers, 
And sea nymphs ’neath the waves. 


And we will raise a song of joy, 

And we’ll our goblets fill, 

And sing the praise and drink the health 
Of Henri and Estelle. 

For ne’er in this beautiful world of ours 
Have such a pair been seen, 

As Henri, the god of the silver lyr^— 
And Estelle, beauty’s queen. 


This piece called forth the animadversions of the good father, who 
pronounced it heathenish and immoral. Madame, of course, advo¬ 
cated the cause of the Chevalier and his piece, and was so incensed 
against the priest that she chose another confessor, and soon after was 
led to the hymeneal altar by her long-loved Chevalier Duval! ! ! 


THE ALBROZZI. 


A TALE OF VENICE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The uncouth figure of a man, who might be taken for some ragged 
4 lazzaroni,’ was seated on the steps of one of those splendid houses 
that front the 4 Rialto’ in Venice, as St. Mary’s clock announced the 
hour of midnight. His elbow rested on his knee, and his broad hand 
supported a head, which was only protected from the inclemency of the 
night by the wild and shaggy hair that covered it. His person was en¬ 
veloped in a long threadbare cloak, which, though drawn closely around 
him, was incapable of preserving him from the chillness of the blast that 
howled through the dark streets, like a mourning cry, provoking the dis¬ 
mal chorus of shaking lattices, and sweeping with keen violence in ir¬ 
regular durations, now one way, now the opposite. With the exception 
of his nose and eyes there was no feature of his countenance visible, for 
it was covered with bushy hair,* that gave a disgusting fierceness to its 
expression; and indeed the latter, gleaming wildly as they did from 
within their shaggy covering, were by no means marked characteristics 
of humanity. As the wind became more intensely sharp the teeth of 
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the unsheltered wretch chattered, and his knees knocked against each 
other. For awhile he remained in silent sullen thought, enduring as 
was possible the bitterness of the cold, and the more bitter reflections 
- that his houseless condition engendered; but at length, unable to sup¬ 
press the expression of his feelings, he vented their tartness in soliloquy. 

“ Marble palaces are around me—splendid comforts, superfluous lux¬ 
uries are within them—but they will not afford me a shelter. All are 
sheltered save only me. From the doge to the beggar, from the beg¬ 
gar to the dog—they are housed—they hear the chill blast without, but 
it raves idly for them. I hear and feel it. They are bedded too—some 
on voluptuous down—some more meanly—others wretchedly, but all 
are bedded. I—oh yes! I too have my couch; what though it be 
spurned by the feet of others—what though it be cold and hard—where¬ 
fore should the outcast complain? Hungry—penniless—unhoused,” 
(he looked up to heaven with the sacriligious impeachment in his eye,) 
“ the storm comes to mock me, and I have no refuge from its anger. 
I tremble from starvation and cold, while the meanest hunger not and 
sleep : nay—by the foul fiend, when to-day I begged a meal, they jeered 
and hooted me.” He muttered a hoarse imprecation, and relapsed into 
his former silence. 44 I will go sleep,” he resumed; 44 I have a brave 
roof and a rare couch ; few can boast a wider, or a harder; and I have 
my nurse too,” he continued, apostrophizing the wind, 44 with her kisses 
and her lullaby—what! though the kisses be cold, and the lullaby loud, 
yet may I sleep.” He was preparing to lie down, after he had given 
utterance to this bitter taunt, when a sound as of steel striking against 
the step again roused him. “ Ha! I had forgotten thee, my good sword,” 
said he, drawing it from its scabbard. 44 1 had forgotten thee, though I 
should have remembered; in truth, I should remember.” He looked 
at it for some time in silence. 44 Ere now hast thou helped thy master 
—whether to good or evil ’vantage it matters not; but thou hast served 
him; and shouldst not now be idle while he starves. With such as thee 
have men carved an avenue to thrones; my ambition asks not such 
work of thee, but methinks thou couldst raise me a roof and supply a 
purse. By my faith, a noble thought; ’twas fortune made thee clink 
against my couch to mind me that thou couldst make me a better. There 
be wealthy men in Venice that walk by nights—thou couldst preach 
charity to them, and I warrant me there will be eloquence in thy sermon. 
Men hear the priest upon the sabbath, because it is in usage ; but it is 
not in usage that men abide by what they hear; when thou expoundest 
the doctrine ’tis otherwise, for then they become generous whether they 
will or no ; now of the two thou art the best preacher. A fair conceit, 
by my soul, ha, ha, ha.” 

This new direction of his thoughts left him in better humour with his 
circumstances, and partially dispelled the gloom that before clouded his 
eye; though the reckless triumph that displaced it in no wise detracted 
from the fierceness of its expression. There seemed to be a tone of 
indecision in his thoughts for a time, which passed away as he stretched 
himself on the step. 

44 1 may sleep,” said he, drawing the cloak over his head, 44 for this 
night* at least, is too jealous of its character to give me a trial.” 
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u Bernardo!” 

“ Hush.” 

“ Bernardo, I say—didst hear nothing ?” 

“Nothing, save that cursed tongue of thine.” 

“ Then it wags in other men’s mouths; or, perhaps, thou thyself hast 
been telling thy beads to the Virgin, to save thee from a hempen brace¬ 
let or the headsman’s pillow; for, fore heaven, I heard other words than 
mine own.” 

“ Cease, Geronimo! I tell thee thy prattle will mar our profit; but 
hark!” 

“ Aye, they are approaching! Hold ! here be three, not two; and by 
St. Anthony, armed!” 

“ Then we may sheath our dirks, and try their virtue with the sword.” 

This conversation was carried on in an under tone, after the stran¬ 
ger had lain down, at the distance of about twenty yards from where he 
lay. He raised himself gently on his elbow, that he might hear more 
distinctly ; but his attention was now directed to a party of three persons 
who were approaching, with torches in their hands, and well armed. 
He immediately decided in his mind the character of his neighbours, 
whom the intelligent reader has already recognized as two of those in- 
lmman outlaws that so long infested Venice, owing to the disorganized 
state of the police, and the indecisive habit of its internal policy. 

The party w f ere at the corner of the Rialto, and about to pass over it. 

“ Let them pass, Jeronimo; we will stealthily after them, and dis¬ 
patch one at least, before we come to the encounter, that they may not 
have the ’vantage of us in numbers.” 

“ As thou’lt have it.” 

This w r as spoken in a lower tone than before ; and, with drawn swords 
and noiseless step, the hardened bandits hastened after the inoffensive 
party. 1 

The ragged stranger sprung to his feet 

“ Come out, my sw ord,” said he ; “ there is work for thee ; but how 
incline we : to murder or to save—kill or rescue ?” He pressed his 
finger to his forehead, and spoke rapidly. “ ’Tis long since we’ve en¬ 
gaged, when good was the object; methinks that this heart, or thy tem¬ 
per inclines not that way; neither have been inactive when evil beck¬ 
oned ; besides thanks—poor scanty thanks will be our only reward if 
we take part w r ith honor; booty—generous booty, will be the premium, 
if we side with blood. Be it so; but ha! they are at it; and by St. 
Mark they need us!” 

While he was yet speaking the assassins had overtaken the devoted 
party about the middle of the bridge; and were preparing to plunge 
their swords into the sides of the tw o stronger, when one of them sud¬ 
denly turned round, and perceiving the immediate danger, with extraor¬ 
dinary presence of mind jostled his companions aside, thus permitting 
the bandits to fall in front of them by the exertion of their own strength, 
b oiled in their first attempt they turned fiercely round; but the others 
were prepared for the next encounter. For about a minute they fought 
fiercely on either side; but their numbers at length gave the advantage 
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to the assailed. Geronimo, disarmed, was struggling with the strong¬ 
est of the party; while Bernardo, his strength fast failing in the unequal 
strife, was engaged with the other two. As the latter, almost overpow¬ 
ered, was about to betake himself to flight, and leave his companion to 
manage as he could, they were unexpectedly relieved by the assistance 
of the Rialto stranger. One of those who were engaged with Bernardo, 
had just succeeded in catching him by the arm, and the other was about 
to put a period to his existence, when the stranger, rushing on the former, 
cleaved with his sword through his shoulder-joint, and the severed limb fell 
bloody and quivering on the pavement, with its contracted fingers con¬ 
vulsively grasping the sword-hilt. Yelling, and writhing into the most 
painful contortions, the wretched man fell beside his lacerated arm, 
while the treacherous assistant of the bandits leaving Bernardo to strug¬ 
gle with his other opponent, ran to dispatch Geronimo’s antagonist. 
These latter were locked in the close embrace of a death-struggle; but 
the strength of the assassin was fast fleeting from him, and their contest 
was soon likely to be ended by his death, when the rescuer of Bernardo, 
with a furious effort, plunged his reeking sword into the side of his ad¬ 
versary, sheathing it to the very hilt. The murdered victim gave up 
the ghost without a groan, dragging Geronimo with him in his fall (for 
the bandit was too weak to release himself,) and retaining him in the 
convulsive grasp of death. 

Bernardo had by this time dispatched the other, who was the weakest 
of the three, and leaning on his blood-dripping sword, he regarded in¬ 
tently for a moment the countenance of their bloody assistant, who un¬ 
derwent the scrutiny with stern passiveness. 

41 Thou art not of us, friend,” said the bandit. 

44 No,” was the reply. 

44 And yet thou hast done us good service.” 

44 Thou mayest do me better.” 

44 How mean you ?” * 

44 Hark ye! I am a man of few words ; and the fewer here the better. 
Mark those rags—I would be better clad ; and I had as lief cut out the 
fashion of my cloth with the sword. I know thee ; thou takest me.” 
He looked at Bernardo with a grim significant smile. 44 1 would join 
thy tribe.” 

44 Bravely said, by the Virgin! thy hand upon it.” 

Over the body of one of the murdered party the callous ruffians joined 
their hands, moistened with blood, in pledge of plighted troth, looking at 
each other with hideous satisfaction, as if each saw his image mirrored 
in the countenance of his opposite. 

44 Thy name,” asked Bernardo ? 

44 Be it,” (he paused for a moment,) 44 be it—II Diavolo.” 

44 By thy namesake, it fits thee well,” said the other laughing. 44 But 
ho—Geronimo, what of thee ? Art thou on earth or in hell ?” 

44 Half way,” growled Geronimo, endeavoring to release himself from 
the death embrace of his lifeless opponent. 44 This fellow must have 
had a strong affection for me in life, for even death can’t force him to 
leave off hugging. He cannot trudge peaceably to hell,—whithor that 
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brave fellow sent him, without giving me a last, and, by saint Mark, a 
long embrace.” 

“Up Geronimo and let’s to work, if thou dost not prefer a pallet in 
prison, with a gibbet in perspective, to a merry carouse with our jolly 
brethren, to-night, at the captain’s board. Up I say, up.” 

“ I would that thou wert in my stead, sir graceless,” muttered Ge¬ 
ronimo, “ and if thou wert I marvel would thy tongue be so glib. Come 
hither, man and cut this knave’s hold, if thou dost not think there is more 


virtue in thy words than in thine arms, which is to me a matter of doubt.” 

Bernardo made no reply, aware of his companion’s loquacious turn; 
but in silence he cut the fingers of the dead man, and Geronimo releas¬ 
ed, rose weakly to his feet. They immediately proceeded to search for 
the purses of their slaughtered victims, frequently stabbing them to en¬ 
sure the completion of their work. Here we shall leave them, and di¬ 
rect the attention of the reader to a scene less immediately disgusting. 

Some twenty or thirty men, on the same night, were collected round 
a table in a small vaulted apartment, which was lighted by a number of 
lamps hanging round the walls, and cheered by the generous blaze of a 
wood fire. All were uncovered save one who was seated at the upper 
end of the table, with a plumed hat upon his head, and a certain fierce 
dignity in his countenance that well adapted him to control the rude 
company in which he sat. Swords, cutlasses, pistols, and all such im¬ 
plements of destruction, ranged in precise order on the walls, were the 
chief ornaments of the apartment. Their Italian bonnets were thrown 
negligently beside the chairs of the party; while they, drinking from gob¬ 
lets of ample measure, were indulging in all the excesses of a midnight 
revel. Our readers will easily divine the characters of the carousers; 
and indeed the desperate recklessness evinced in their dark countenances, 
heightened as it was by partial intoxication, evidently denounced them 
beings separated from the - interests of social life, and connected more 
closely by the same causes that divorced them from better intercourse. 
They were, in fact, the celebrated band headed by “ II Cruento,” an 
outlaw at that period, of particular note in Venice, who received his title 
of “ the bloody,” from the appalling massacres so frequently perpetra¬ 
ted by him, and his relentless gang. Of such a daring character was 
this man, that it was well known he was intimate at the court of the 


Doge, under an assumed name; and it was even said, that, how T ever he 
acquired his infommtion, the most secret designs of the council whe¬ 
never concealed from him. Certain it was, however, that he was fre¬ 


quently an instrument of vengeance in the hands of the depraved nobili¬ 
ty ; and it was even hinted that the authorities connived at his awful ex¬ 
cesses from his private usefulness to themselves. 

Seated now as the president of the carouse, he indulged in all its 
gaiety, without at the same time compromising his assumed dignity by 
the two familiar intercourse that a revel is apt to engender: for while a 
smile animated his fierce countenance, it did not remove the supercilious 
frown that habit had imparted to his brow. 


“ Are all assembled,” said he, addressing 
the other end of the table ? 
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44 There be two goblets idle on the board, Signor.” 

44 Who are absent ?” 

44 Bernardo and Geronimo.” 

44 Then we will drink success to them, for they have a deeper game to 
play than they wot of; but they have brave hearts, stout arms, and keen 
swords; what else need two to three, when they seek for a treasure worth 
the winning? We will toast them, I say; so brim your goblets.” (They 
did so, and each held the wine to his lips.) 44 May their swords be hilt 
deep in the hearts, and their hands to the elbows in the pockets, of the 
Bialto misers before we have drained this cup.” At a single draught 
every goblet was emptied. 44 If they speed not well after that,” he re¬ 
joined, 44 there is no virtue in good wine.” 

44 But I maintain,” interrupted a rosy faced jolly little fellow, who seem¬ 
ed to be rather the Momus than the Hercules of the gang. He spoke 
in a voice of that melting tremulous kind, so eloquent of an intimacy 
with our cups. 44 But I maintain, that whether they speed or lag, there 
is virtue in good wine, and this is most virtuous good wine.” 

He accompanied this latter assertion with a devout shake of his head, 
and took a hearty pull from the goblet to which he in part addressed 
himself. 

44 Ha! my little Paulo,” exclaimed the captain, noticing him with a look 
of affectionate familiarity; 44 how hast contrived to keep thy tongue silent 
so long ? what, man! is this a time to throw down the gage of argument 
with 44 II Cruento,” when thy head has more wine than wit in it ?” 

44 Thou hast no wit, Capitano, to sunder them. ’Twas wit begot wine; 
and thou wouldst not have wine such an unfilial dog to turn his mother 
out of doors.” 

44 Bravo, Paulo,” cried the captain, laughing: 44 If thou didst not drink, 
man, thou wouldst be the veriest philosopher in Venice.” 

44 There again, Capitano, thou art in error. To be a good philoso¬ 
pher, or a pious saint, I maintain that a man should drink; and when I 
school thee in my reasons, thou wilt acknowledge them as infallible as 
gospel, providing thou knowest the gospel. Dost know the gospel, Ca¬ 
pitano ?” 

44 That matters not, Paulo; but thy reasons, man,thy reasons. Thou 
shouldst be an eloquent advocate for wine even now; for methinks it 
has feed thee well.” 

44 They are too sublime to be spoken in common parlance ; but I 
shall sing them for thee, in a hymn of my own composing; provided 
thou art not too ungodly for such devotion.” 

44 Paulo’s song, Paulo’s song, Paulo’s song,” was repeated by all. 

44 Aye, Paulo’s song,” exclamed the jovial little bandit, looking around 
him with a mock of appearance of offended dignity. 44 Paulo’s song, for¬ 
sooth. Would ye make Paulo a midnight brawler—a singer of profane 
ballads ? Paulo is your priest, ye witless sons of iniquity; this is his cha¬ 
pel, and this,” pointing to the goblet, 44 is the shrine to which he will 
chant his devotions in an anthem, of which ye are unworthy to be the 
audience.” 

All laughed at this sally; and, entering into the humour of their 
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favourite, they affected in their countenances the most imperturbable 
gravity while they listened to the following song; which* after prefacing 
with a copious draught, he commenced. 


I. 

«* Come fill up your goblets, and fill to o’erflowing; 

We’ll denounce them unholy and witless that shrink : 

For I’ll give you a reason, and one worth the knowing, 

Why saints and philosophers freely should drink. 

The Ancients—you’ve heard of their Lethe and Stygean— 

The last they abhorred, but the first was divine: 

Styx led them to hell, through a cold water region ; 

But Lethe to heaven—’twas a current of wine! 

Then fill up your goblets, and fill to o’erflowing ; 

We’ll denounce them unholy and witless that shrink; 

For I’ll give you a reason, and one worth the knowing— 

Why saints and philosophers freely should drink. 

II. 

When your goblet is brimful, ’tis brimful of knowledge— 

The juice of good knowledge; who denies is an ape, 

Tho’ he borrow his morals from pulpit or college : 

’Twas no apple, I hold, tempted Eve, but a grape !— 

Then mark the wine sparkling with wisdom and heaven: 

In this world there is nought to compete with its glow. 

’Tis celestial, I’ll swear ; and by angels was given 
To give us a foretaste of bliss here below. 

Then fill up your goblets, and fill to o’erflowing; 

We’ll denounce them unholy and witless that shrink: 

For I’ve given a reason—and one worth the knowing— 

Why saint and philosopher freely should drink.” 

44 Bravissimo, thou priest of priests!” exclaimed the captain when he 
ended. “ Thou art the prince of poets and philosophers: thou art a 
saint—a Bacchus—an Apollo : there is not thy match in Christendom.” 

“ Nor without it,” interrupted little Paulo. 44 But I am aweary of ye f 
ye graceless knaves; so I will take a sleeping potion,” (he took a deep 
draught from the bowl) “a goblet of Lethe,” (he took another) 44 a 
sparkling of heaven,” (another: ho sat rather unsteadily in his chair,) 
44 the juice of philosophy,” (he drained the bowl) 44 good (hiccup) night” 

44 One melting glance he threw around 
Then fell to slumber on the ground.” 

44 Poor Paulo,” exclaimed the captain, as he fell: 44 when the dirk is in 
thy hand, there be few that do surer work; when the cup is at thy lips, 
there be few that drink deeper.” 

This was repeated to Paulo the next day; and it is recorded, that 
afterwards, when his head was on the block and the axe of the headsman 
uplifted, he implored, as a last prayer, that this eulogy of his captain 
should be inscribed upon his tomb! !! 

II Cruento now assumed a graver look, and commanded the attention 
of his gang to a communication of much importance, which he was 
about to make to them. 
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44 Ye all know Count Julian de Albrozzi,” said he. 

44 Aye, aye,” they replied 44 all.” 

44 He is one of the wealthiest nobles in Venice, and, though young, the 
best swordsman.” 

44 In faith,” cried one that was seated near the captain, M Count Struzzi 
can vouch for that; for it is not long since he gave him wherewith to 
remember that be was no idle pupil to his fencing master. They had a 
long trial; but though'the Count Struzzi is a man of mould and skill, the 
young Julian most ungently reduced both, and maimed him for life.” 

“ Knowest thou the cause of that fray ?” enquired the captain. 

44 1 have not heard it, Signor.” 

44 Then I will be your informer, for it has to do with that which more 
nearly interests us. There are but few in Venice that have not heard 
of or seen the daughter of Dandolo Feroni, who graces the court of our 
Doge, end to whose loveliness I myself, in my capacity of courtier, have 
done homage. Of all the gallants in Venice, the Counts Julian and 
Struzzi, were most preferred by her; but as the balance of her favour 
began to incline to Albrozzi, his rival waxed warm and warmer, un¬ 
til the flame of resentment overtopped discretion; and he challenged him 
at length to test their claims by the sword, underrating the chivalry of 
young Julian; but with all respect to the noble Struzzi (for his gold has 
purchased our reverence and our aid) his rival most unbecomingly dis¬ 
appointed his anticipations, and gave him a lasting memorial of the 
same. The loss of a hand and a mistress (much to the advancement 
of our profession,) has superadded a most amiable warmth to his revenge, 
the satisfaction of which he has entrusted to us. Now, mark me: to¬ 
morrow night Count Albrozzi serenades the fair Claudia; and if we con¬ 
trive to mar his singing, then and for ever, we receive a princely fee 
from his rival, in addition to this” (he took a purse from his bosom, and 
undoing the steel clasps, emptied aheap of gold upon the table) 44 which 
he has already given as earnest. Now, this mound of wealth goes to 
him, besides his share of the remainder, who singly undertakes the 
work.” 

44 Singly,” was echoed by all with amazement. 

44 Aye—even so,” replied the captain,— 44 for the street in which 
is the palace of his lady-love, affords noplace of concealment for more 
than one; and should Albrozzi’s musicians perceive even two of you 
skulking about for an opportunity, their coward hearts would whisper 
suspicion ; so there was an end to our reward. The deed must be done 
fearlessly, suddenly, and speedily; and the doer must trust to his feet 
when it is done. It is unlikely that the gallant count will bring his 
sword with his guitar, and the cowardly scrapers of cat-gut will find too 
much sense in their fears to stop a gentleman’s way when he is hurried : 
so, after all, an expert hand may do the deed without danger. What say 
ye? 

He looked around to observe the effect of his words; but there was 
disapproval in every face, for they were all acquainted with the danger of 
facing Count Albrozzi singly. 

44 Ho, there,” roared the captain, indignantly; 44 are ye all turned cow- 
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ards ? What! no heart among ye brave enough, no arm stout enough, 
to plunge a poignard into the heart of a boy who is only fit to sing bal¬ 
lads to his mistress ? Sdeath! how is this 1 Francisco, what sayest thou 1” 

44 My dagger,” replied Francisco, 44 has not been idle to-day; it should 
have a holiday to-morrow, Signor.” 

44 Well, Bartolo; doth thine too need a holiday!” 

“ Francisco has done less work than I, Capitano.” 

“ Bravo!” cried II Cruento, his cheek becoming pale with anger. 

44 And thou, Ricard: I’ll warrant me thou hast had more work than 
either. Is it not so ?” 

“ Ricard’s hands, Capitano, are seldom idle when a blow is to be struck; 
but-” 

He was interrupted by a knock at the door, and the watchword having 
passed between one of the bandits and those without, it was speedily 
unbarred; when Bernardo entered, followed by Geronimo and their 
merciless assistant. When the latter appeared within the threshold of 
the apartment, there was a general cry of treachery; and a prompt rush 
was made to their arms. Some ran to secure “II Diavolobut even 
the callous hearts of the bandits were shocked almost to sickening by 
the disgusting spectacle that a nearer view of his countenance present¬ 
ed. The gray bristly hair that covered his face, moistened and dripping 
with the blood of those he butchered, seeming like the jaws of a tiger 
after he has dived into the vitals of his prey, was too much for even the 
callosity of a bandit. 

“ Hold!” shouted Bernardo, as they were about to seize him; 44 Are 
ye mad 1 Here is one that has done us right noble service; you would 
not harm him, would you 1” 

44 Who, in the fiend’s name, have we here” asked the captain, 44 if he 
be not the devil himself or one of his kindred ?” 

44 Whether he have any connexion with the family, Signor, I cannot 
Say,” replied Bernardo; 44 but I can vouch for him that he does no dis¬ 
credit to his name when a deed of blood is adoing. He calls himself 
4 II Diavolo,’ Signor.” 

44 But wherefore is he here ?” demanded II Cruento. 

Bernardo here detailed the events that that night witnessed on the Rialto, 
extolling, and even exaggerating, the prowess of their assistant He 
rejoined, 

44 But though ill favoured, and now that I look at him by the light of our 
bright lamps, more ill favoured than I thought of; yet were I ungrate¬ 
ful both to him and to thee, did I suffer him to starve because his hands 
lacked employ, and thy brave employ, Capitano, to lack such a hand V? ‘ 

44 Thou has done wisely, Bernardo,” said the captain; 44 so, Signor the ^ 
devil, thou art welcome. Come hither and pledge us, man, in a goblet 
of Paulo’s philosophy; but beware that thou tread not upon his re¬ 
verence : he is in thy way there.” 

44 Thou canst best give me welcome,” replied II Diavolo in a tone 
of sullen indifference, 44 by giving me food. When I have eaten, I shall 
drink to thee my thanks.” 

This tone of reckless insolence and ruffian bearing towards those 
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Among whom he was thrown, would appear to an acute observer as 
being rather dissembled than natural. In fact, though in the worst pro¬ 
pensities of the heart he had no rival among them, yet this evidence of 
it in his manner was merely affected, to make an impression of his dar¬ 
ing on the minds which he considered could not appreciate a milder 
habit. 

“ Thou shalt have a supper to thy mind,” replied the captain; “ but 
first, of what country art thou V 9 

44 I am a citizen of Venice, though twenty years have not seen me 
within her walls until this morning.” 

44 Indeed!” The captain became thoughtful for some moments, when, 
starting from hi3 reverie, he exclaimed, as if satisfied with his secret re¬ 
solve, 

44 Aye! ’twill do. Bernardo, provide a meal for him without We 
s hall need- his arm to-morrow where he shall need his courage. Pro¬ 
vide him well, I say.” 

Bernardo, with his two companions, retired from the apartment, and 
the door was again barred. The captain looked significantly at those 
around him 9 inclining his body forward, and leaning his elbows on the 
table. He spoke in a low tone. 

44 Let no mention be made to this stranger of our design against Al- 
brozzi. The fame of the Count’s prowess has made cowards of you all, 
but he shall strike the blow without knowing at whose heart he aims.” 

44 Good!” they unanimously exclaimed, and the revel proceeded. 


CHAPTER V. 

It was midnight; and a brighter or a better gemmed never shone in 
the cloudless horizon of Venice. Myriads of stars were flickering in the 
heavens; while the bright moon, a mimic sun, sailed through the uni¬ 
verse of worlds, disdaining near communion with the silvery host, and 
appearing proud in the majesty of her influence. 

How different are the feelings with which we gaze on the pale en¬ 
chantress of the night, when, alone, she smiles on us from her cloudless 
canopy ; and those that interest us, when we regard her as she beams 
in her cerulean throne, surrounded by unnumbered stars like a proud 
empress among the minions of her court! The former influences our 
feelings; the other, our minds: one wooes us to thrilling pleasure—the 
other, to cold high admiration: the former courts to existence the ro¬ 
mance of the heart—the other commands to being the poetry of the 
mind. We gaze upon the one, and the soul looks upward through a 
warm cloud of blissful feeling; the human mist is dispelled from be¬ 
tween when we look upon the other. In common with thee, fair lady, 
we confess that the former has a superior influence over us; let the as¬ 
piring mind that knows but little of the heart’s inpassioned impulse, and 
regards it less, conceive an interest in the cold magnificent beauty that 
images his own ambition. 

However, to return: the pearled dome of heaven found its imagery 
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in the waters of the canals that intersect the streets of Venice, impart¬ 
ing an indescribable effect to the architectural splendour for which that 
city is so justly famed; and the interest of the night was heightened by 
the distant song of the gondolier intruding occasionally on its stillness. 

But the queen of the Adriatic, among her noble streets, has none su¬ 
perior to that in which was the palace of Dandolo Feroni. It was one, 
at that time, evidently devoted to the exclusive residence of the aristo- 
racy, for no lowly roof was to be seen interrupting the splendid order of 
the marble edifices that lined it on either side of the canal which divided 
it; but marble columns fretted into the thousand devices of architec¬ 
ture, supporting balconies equally tasteful—statues, the most elegant 
offsprings of art, and executed from the best classic conceptions—spires 
of the many churches rising above all, and losing themselves in the dim¬ 
ness of moonlight, were the particular characteristics of its surpassing 
grandeur. In fine, the heavens seemed like a pavilion of diamond stud¬ 
ded silk, curtaining an island of palaces. 

The residence of Dandolo Feroni was to be distinguished from the 
others by its more costly and substantial splendour. 

His revenue was equal to that of any noble in Venice; and, fond of its 
display in every concern, his proud liberality bespoke the importance of his 
circumstances. The fair Claudia, his only child, was as generously gifled 
by nature as her father was by fortune ; and uniting the advantages of 
wealth and beauty, it is no wonder if she should be regarded at the Vene¬ 
tian court with supreme admiration. She has no particular interest in our 
tale, so we shall not pause to define the character of her mind or person ; 
but merely acknowledge that both were as nearly allied to perfection as 
woman’s can be. Not her dowry, but her beauty and gentleness of heart, 
attracted the love of young Julian de Albrozzi, whom we first introduced 
to the reader a child, but now matured into the pride and beauty of man¬ 
hood. Count Struzzi, a patrician of Venice, for awhile disputed his 
claim to her heart; but testing the authority of her love by the sword, the 
reader is already intimate with the event and its consequences. 

On the night to which we refer, a band of musicians, amounting to 
the number of twenty, were collected in front of her father’s palace, with 
the sweetest instruments of their profession,—the lute, guitar, violin, and 
such others as are adapted to make the heart thrill with the eloquent ad¬ 
vocacy of love. Apart from the rest was the proud athletic figure of a 
young man, in whose look was commingled dignity, buoyancy, and 
softness; all animating as handsome a countenance as ever recon¬ 
ciled beauty almost effeminate with the self-confidence of manliness. A 
short cloak, of light blue colour, hung from his left shoulder, extending 
no further than half way between his hip and knee, relieved by an under- 
dress of white satin, elegantly fashioned, and trimmed with gold. A 
sword was partially concealed by his cloak, fortunately disappointing 
44 II Cruento’s” anticipations; for Julian de Albrozzi knew too well the 
necessity of being armed, to be provided for a serenade, with no other 
instrument than his guitar; and, though he struck the latter with the de¬ 
licacy of a female’s touch, it was well known that the former he could 
wield with the stoutest in Venice. 
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The musicians were ranged in a semicircle before Feroni’s door, and 
Julian was advanced in front of them; when, commencing at a signal 
from him, the silence of the scene was disturbed by the delicious tones 
that thrilled from their instruments, blending into harmony and awaken¬ 
ing the night with music. Fair reader, hast thou ever been called from 
thy slumbers by the serenade of a lover when thou wert dreaming of 
him, and then hast thou stolen to thy lattice to listen to the lay of the 
dear youth and look upon his person by the pale moon-light ? If thou 
hast, recall the magic ecstasy of that moment, when the waking conscious¬ 
ness of real bliss had not yet dispelled the sweet confusion of sleep, but 
still maintained an undefinablo connexion with its imaginings, entrancing 
the mind with the enchantment of doubt; and if thou canst realize the 
blissfulness of that moment, thou mayest appreciate the luxury of this 
we are describing. 

Now sad as if murmuring complaint, and steeping the senses in me¬ 
lancholy ; again in a gay, light strain, as in the triumph of successful 
wooing, they pontinued to 'play for some time, occasionally mingling 
their voices in delightful chorus; and Julian himself sometimes singing 
alone. But all were too much engrossed with the object of the hour to 
notice a suspicious-looking person who was skulking behind a pillar at 
some distance, and frequently looking with a cautious glance towards 
the party from behind the place of his partial concealment. He wore 
the long black mantle which distinguished the Augustine order of friars, 
with its cowl drawn over his head, and almost wholly covering his face, 
save when he lifted it for the purpose of scrutiny. Whoever had seen 
** II Diavolo” (for it was he) in the bandits’ banquet-hall on the pre¬ 
ceding night, would never have recognized in him the clerical-looking 
person that haunted the serenaders. The filth of his person was re¬ 
moved with the rags, for which was substituted his present holy appa¬ 
rel ; but the sword in his left hand, and the bare poignard-blade in his 
right, were not at all in character with his assumed appearance. The 
undaunted assurance of his manner was totally defunct, and it seemed 
to have been supplanted by pale fear; for his cheek was as bloodless as 
in death, and he appeared to tremble though the night was far from be¬ 
ing cold. He was for some time lost in the abstraction of engrossing 
thought, evidently too much absorbed to be mindful immediately of his 
business on the scene, when he suddenly burst from his reverie into 
the expression of its motives. 

“ Is it fear—base womanish fear—the shrinking of a child—a cow¬ 
ard ? This I can strike into my own heart!—another’s!—any heart but 
his ! and wherefore? Are his sinews stronger than those of other men ? 
has his sword more venom in its edge ? has the death that he deals 
more terrors than a common end? Nay, he is joyous, thoughtless, 
unprepared; what now, then, impedes me giving this poignard to his 
vitals ?” He stood trembling and irresolute. “ Mysterious feeling,” 


he resumed, “what art thou, or where is thy spring? Whence is thy 
power to unnerve this arm when it has to spill but the blood of a strip¬ 
ling ? I have been familiar with carnage; but now, when it brings 
wealth to my purse, my sickening heart recoils from it Away with 
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thee!” he cried, as if endeavouring to force his resolution by the loud¬ 
ness of his tones. “I will no more of thee; but hark! he sings.” (A 
pause.) “ Ob, such a voice ; and must it be silent so soon for ever? 
while I—that I had never lived!!! Ha! methinks I should know those 
tones”—(a pause)— M fore heaven they remind me of days gone by;” 
(his breathing became loud and thick,) “but no, I will not think—I will 
not think! Fool—coward—what stays thee ? Balance them—poverty 
and wealth.” A moment decides the choice. 

While M II Diavolo” was thus soliloquizing, Count Albrozzi had com¬ 
menced solo the following closing serenade, which he himself had com¬ 
posed for the purpose. This was the song which had attracted the at¬ 
tention of the bandit, and evoked the burst of feeling so inconsistent 
with his nature:— 


Adieu, love, adieu love, 

And sweet be thy slumbers, 

As this heart so true love 

Would have them for you. 

Could thy dreams be but hallowed by music’s soft numbers, 

I now would not bid thee 
Adieu, love, adieu. 

Farewell love, farewell love ; 

Though heaven is beaming 

As song cannot tell love, 

Yet is there a spell 

That saddens to me the bright bliss of its seeming, 

When trying to bid thee 

Farewell, love, farewell. 

Good bye love, good bye love, 

My night-song is over ; 

With a tear and a sigh, love, 

Away will I hie. 

But how blessed would I be, didst thou dream of thy lover, 

While once more he bids thee 

Good bye, love, good bye. 


“ What brings the holy father out so late ?” asked one of the musi¬ 
cians while Julian was yet singing. “ I marvel if he come to supplant 
our serenades with hymns; or perchance”— 

“ Hssh, man,” interrupted the other; “ thou wilt mar the Count’s sing¬ 
ing with thy prattle. The priest goes to send some patient from the 
world, and get his fee for saying ‘ heaven rest thy soul.’ ” 

“ He cares not that we should see that reverend face of his; perhaps 
it shames his character for fasting.” 

The musician drew back as “ II Diavolo” walked by him with a slow 
unsteady step, and trembling in every limb. His gait was irregular 
and indirect, moving towards the right, again towards the left; his eyes 
peering from under his cowl, now one way, now another. Julian was 
about eight yards in advance of the musicians, and “ II Diavolo’s” direc¬ 
tion lay between them; but as he neared them he appeared to stagger, 
at one time towards the former, again towards the latter, and even to 
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hesitate ; but this was unnoticed by Julian, and attributed to a wrong 
cause by the others. 

44 Methinks the priest has been at other devotions to-night than to hea^ 
ven. At least, if the way to heaven is straight, he is not on the path 
just now.” 

“ By St. Agatha, his gait smacks strongly of the wine cup. Hold, ho 
pauses.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha,! our noble master excels your Orpheus by half. Or¬ 
pheus enchanted a mere devil, but Count Julian has charmed a priest” 

II Diavolo walked on a few paces, and again paused. 

u I tell thee he is about to read us a lecture,” resumed the musician; 
44 and seest thou not he is taking out his Bible to borrow a text V 9 

44 1 like it not,” interrupted the other. 44 What does he meddle with, 
turning his back upon honest men ? Ha! he walks backward towards 
the Count Fore heaven that crab’s pace of his should be stopped.” 

H Diavolo had passed the Count, being undecided between has fears 
and his design; but when he perceived his error he paused a second 
time, and a fierce struggle ensued for a moment in his breast. 

44 Why should I fear !” he muttered. 44 No, no, I do not fear; but 
the night is chill, and it makes my heart cold. Oh! I freeze, freeze. 
A moment a second; yon cowards dare not follow. Ha! I have pass* 
ed him; that was ill done, but I will return.” (He commenced a back¬ 
ward retreat towards the Count.) “I will return.” (He spoke low, 
but with violent emphasis as if to direct his mind from the mysterious 
dread that enthralled it.) 44 Yes, I will return.” 

He held the poignard uplifted in his right hand, and as Julian had 
ceased singing, with that confused and coward determination that may 
be supposed to influence the suicide when the pistol is at his head and 
he pulls the trigger, 44 II Diavolo” turned madly round, and aimed it at 
the heart of the Count Julian, warned by a shout from the musician, 
fortunately evaded the blow; but never shout or breath escaped from 
that musician again; for II Diavolo, maddened by his failure, hurled the 
poignard at his head, and sent its point into his brain. Count Albrozzi 
had merely time to release his sword from its scabbard, when II Dia¬ 
volo, now fearless arid infuriated, rushed upon him again, shouting 
44 for Count Struzzi and revenge.” 

Julian supposing, in the confusion of the moment, that he was engag¬ 
ed with his rival, cried out to the musicians, who were thronging around 
them, to give way; and they, deceived by the same idea, retired back to 
give the combatants a fair opportunity for fight. 

44 Assassin!” cried Albrozzi, aiming at his heart, 44 thou shalt pay the 
forfeit of thy treachery.” 

11 Diavolo was silent; but he fought with startling, though cautious 
fierceness. 

44 Was it—thy master-—of fence—that—made thee—that hand—my 
Lord,” shouted Julian, still mistaking him for Struzzi, and speaking at 
intervals as an opportunity offered. 44 It does thee—better—service— 
than that— I—d eprived thee of.” 

44 II diavolo” made no reply, but was only intent upon taking the life 
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of his adversary; every timid feeling that before influenced his heart, 
being now drowned in a torrent of excited passion, while the Count 
fought with that murderous energy which the treachery of his rival eli¬ 
cited. The sudden change was appalling. One moment before, all 
was peace, harmony, and loveliness: now, between the clashing of 
swords—the yelling of the bystanders—the hoarse imprecations of the 
combatants, and withal the wild continued screams of a female, who stood 
on the balcony above them;—the contest had arrived at a terrible acme : 
wounds were exchanged on either side; and blood streamed on the 
pavement Both fought desperately, but in silence; for Julian per¬ 
ceived the necessity of being more wary with such an opponent, while 
II Diavolo felt every energy roused as the motives of the fray were for¬ 
gotten in their execution. 

By mutual instinct they both paused to collect strength for renewed 
efforts, and each looked wildly at the other. 

Their bodies were at first drawn back, but they now gradually inclin¬ 
ed forward, as if induced, by some secret sympathy, to ascertain, by 
nearer and more intent observation, the appearance of each other. 

The moon shone full upon the face of Albrozzi, and eveiy feature, 
quivering with fury and exertion, was disclosed to the eye of his antago¬ 
nist. The gaze of II Diavolo became every moment more fixed, and 
as its intensity increased, the fearful expression of phrenzied passions 
vanished from his countenance. Whatever was passing in his mind it 
reduced the fierceness of his eye to a look of deadly horror ; and the 
blood fled from his cheeks till on them was settled the livid paleness of 
the tomb. His thick and hurried breathing ceased, and the convulsed 
throbbing of his heart was still. His limbs appeared to contract from 
the influence of some terrible feeling that possessed him, as if he instinc¬ 
tively desired to 1 shrink from an existence too appalling. The Count 
was in no mood to note the alteration in the countenance of II Dia¬ 
volo ; but, drawing back to renew the contest, he exclaimed 

44 By my honor, here is not Count Struzzi, but some base assassin in 
his employ. Have at thee, knave!” 

II Diavolo turned his ear to the speaker, that he might drink in 
every word he uttered; but Julian, mistaking the action for some 44 ruse” 
of his opponent, . jew back his sword, and plunged it into the bowels of 
the unresisting wretch. 

There are moments when the mind, absorbed by some moral agony, 
may be unconscious of the keenest physical pain; and such a moment 
was this to II Diavolo. Save an instinctive clasping of the wound with 
his hands when the sword was drawn out, and a sudden but momentary 
quivering of the features, which again assumed their frightful calm, there 
was no evidence that his life was stealing through the horrid gash, and 
that the human fabric was dissolving into its original grossness. All, 
even to Julian, grew tremulous with amazement; clamor became dumb ; 
even the cries of the fond Claudia ceased; she had fainted, unseen, on 
the balcony. The form of II Diavolo was bent—it was convulsed. 
He stared with—intensity tells not how intensely—into the countenance 
of Albrozzi. His eyes appeared as if they would protrude, but they were 
sunken. Hie lip bled, for it was mangled by bis teeth. 
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“Does—the grave—return—its te-nants,” he asked, catching for 
breath? “Did I—nOf see thee—swallowed—in—Niagara’s waters— 
and my—Julia—with thee ? Art thou the ghost of Leonardo, or Leon¬ 
ardo’s self?” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Julian in amazement. “He speaks of my 
lost parents. What knowest thou of them ? Quick, I implore thee, 
quick!” 

II Diavolo gasped violently for breath: he was falling. Julian threw 
his sword upon the pavement, and rushed to his assistance; but he 
could only prevent the severity of his fall. The dying wretch half re¬ 
clined upon the steps that led to Feroni’s door; his garments moistened 
by his own blood, and his head supported by the astounded Julian. 

“ Hold this wound,” said he, in a tone of exhaustion; “ I would not 
die till I have spoken.” One of the musicians closed the lips of the 
wound, and this gave him momentary relief. “ Thou art then the little 
Julian—the darling of thy mother; but”—he paused, and added in another 
tone, “ the son of Leonardo.” 

“ By thy hope of heaven, and it will soon be decided for thee, what 
of them?” asked the distracted Julian. 

“ By my hope of heaven,” echoed II Diavolo, “ what fiend schooled 
thee to utter it Hope and heaven,” he continued in hoarse, slow, mea¬ 
sured accents, “ for me there is but fear and hell. Hope and heaven 
they laugh at me—mock me—turn from me; but hell smiles grimly at 
me, and its flames scorch my soul before their time.” 

“He will die,” exclaimed Julian in an agony of distress, “and the 
secret of their destinies will die with him. 1 conjure thee tell me what 
thou knowest of my parents.” 

The pain of his wound began now to act upon the mind of the dying 
wretch; and he raved wildly, accusing heaven for giving him his being, 
and invoking deep imprecations on the horrid phantoms that his con¬ 
science conjured up to accompany his spirit from the world. 

“ Woul^ that some priest were here to soothe him into a confession 
of his secret,” cried the Count 

The words rang in the ears of II Diavolo. 

“ Priest—confession,” he shouted with his last regaining energy, “ ye 
need not mind me ot' that. I)o I not wear the bad*;e—is it not written 
on my front ? Aye ! and ’tis stamped upon my soul—oh!—” He writh¬ 
ed in the clutch of death. 

“My father, my mother,” cried Albrozzi, almost choked with the ex¬ 
cess of the moment’s interest. “ Tell me of them, and heaven will have 
mercy on thy souL” 

The dying man was now in the last stage of mortal existence. The 
extreme weakness of his body reduced the excitement of the mind, and 
partial reason performed its last office. 

“ Give me thine ear,” said he, addressing the Count in a voice scarce¬ 
ly audible. Julian bent upon one knee, and placed his ear near the 
mouth of the dying man. 

“ Thou askest me for thy parents. I cannot give them to thee, but 
I will tell thee of them.” ^ 
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“ Quick, quick,” interrupted the impatient Julian, “ for mercy’s sake, 
quick.” 

44 Julia—to the last my Julia—she is in heaven; but nearer—still 
nearer,” said he, his eye kindling with the last spark of life. 44 Let no 
ear catch the word but thine: thy father—he is, where my conscience 
tells me I am about to foliow-^in hell!” 

44 Devil, I will tear out thy soul for the slander.” 

44 Not yet,” By a powerful effort he raised himself on his elbow. 
44 HU brother—the Priest of Albrozzi % sent him there, and I am Ks” 

Those were the last words of Ludovico. The next moment his spirit 
was at the tribunal of its God, and though many a page of heaven’s re¬ 
gistry was filled with the black story of hU crimes, who will augur of 
die destiny the justice of the Eternal doomed him. 


THE LAMENT. 


Few characters in history present greater claims to admiration and 
sympathy than James the First, king of Scotland. He was the second 
son of Robert the Third, and the fourth monarch in descent from the re¬ 
nowned Robert Bruce, the restorer of the Scottish dynasty. Jame9 
had an elder brother, David, who fell a victim in the dawn of life to the 
murderous ambition of his uncle the Duke of Albany, who wished to se¬ 
cure the throne for himself and family. The melancholy fate of his first¬ 
born filled the Scottish monarch with dismay for the safety of hU only 
remaining boy, James; he therefore resolved to send him for the com¬ 
pletion of his education to the court of France, the most ancient and de¬ 
voted ally of the kings of Scotland. 

The young prince, now in his eleventh year, was accordingly embark¬ 
ed with all possible secresy on board of a vessel under the care of the 
Earl of Orkney; and as a truce subsisted at this time between England 
and Scotland, which wanted some weeks of its stipulated termination, 
they left the Scottish shore with the full assurance of crossing the seas 
secure from all dangers but those of the winds and waves. When off 
Flamborough Head, however, they were intercepted by an English 
squadron, and in violation of all the laws and usages of nations, carried 
prisoners to England. The first two years of the young prince’s cap¬ 
tivity were passed in the Tower of London. In 1407 he was removed 
to Nottingham Castle. In 1413 he was brought back to the Tower, 
but in the course of the same year was transferred to Windsor Castle. 
The English king Henry V. took James along with him in his second 
expedition to France, but on his return committed him anew to Windaor 
Castle, where he remained till his final liberation in 1424. 

.Lire* of the Seottiah Poet*, »*W. 1. 
The wind moans round the lofty walla 
Of Windsor Castle, stern and gray, 

And sweeps along the dreary halls, 

That standing, smile at Time’s decoy. 
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While looks the moon through clouds of white, 
That flit across the dark blue sky, 

And half reveals, ’mid shades of night, 

Proud Windsor frowning, dark and high. 

What sound comes o’er the passing gale, 

And dies upon the listening ear 
’Tis not the wind, but sorrow’s wail 
That issues from those turrets drear. 

Hark to the cry, a mortal sings, 

All lonely in this silent hour, 

A captive’s song lamenting rings 
Around that strong and fearful tower. 

Full oft as evening dews descend, 

The weary traveller pauses where 
Those plaintive notes of sadness lend 
Their music to the twilight air. 

Young prince of Scotland, fair and brave, 

Say did thy country calmly rest, 

And know thee doomed to live a slave, 

Torn from the land thou shouldst have blest! 

II Bright, beauteous world, my languid frame 
Reclines within this chamber lone ; 

A living monarch weeps, whose name 
Hath perished with nis youth unknown. 

The creeping wind steals through the grate, 
Too long familiar to my eye, 

It seems to mourn my hapless fate. 

And mingles with the captive’s sigh. 

“ Those moving wonders of the night, 

The moon, the stars, and things most fail*, 
On others pour their witching light, 

Whilst I condemned must watch them here. 
The Thames winds round the flowery dells, 
Where happier men delighted stand, 

To catch the freshning breeze that swells 
The rippling waters to the land. 

II I hear the blithesome laugh of those 
Whose footsteps press the verdant grass ; 

They fly, nor listen to the woes 
That rend a sufTerer as they pass. 

Ah, light and giddy train, ia there 

A breathing heart that bleeds like mine, 
Who views all nature smiling near, 

Yet cannot worship at her shrine? 

u Birds of the morning come again 
With soft harmonious songs of love, 

Jt breaks my heart to hear the straiu 
Of freedom thus from every grove. 

While echoes of the merry horn 
Resound along the valleys deep, 

And wake to life at early morn 

The young and happy from their sleep. 

M And often do I start, and deem 
That I may go with those who tread 
So freely o’er tne paths that seem 

With more than earthly pleasures spread. 
Farewell, I lingering yet must gaze 
Where nature has these clones shed, 

Then turn to where the starlight rays 
Still guids ms to a captive's bed.'*' 
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THE FUTURE. 


-. * * * We have spoken of the past. We have visited 

its sombre shades, we have gazed upon its unperishing monumental 
forms, we have listened to the solemn strains of music which come waft¬ 
ed from its distant vales, we have yielded our souls to its subduing 
power. 

We have spoken of the present. We have contemplated its dusty, 
soul-parching paths. We have sickened, not sighed, over it; for the 
present has not power to awaken the sigh. We turn to the future. 

The future! Who shall lift the veil that hides it? and what forms 
shall be disclosed ? beings radiant with the robes of immortality ? or a 
mournful throng in the habiliments of woe ? But this is not the future 
of which we would speak. This is the great future , to which the far 
looking mind instinctively turns when that word is pronounced. But 
we would speak of a future within the horizon of time. 

There is a tendency in human nature, in all its forms, to live in the 
future. The child, on the first unfolding of imagination’s wing, soars 
away from the homely present to the beautiful “ to come.” The boy looks 
forward to the time when his arm shall have the strength, and his foot 
the firm tread, of a man; then the tide of happiness shall flow in, and 
fill the capacities of his soul. The young man, sound in health, buoy¬ 
ant in feeling, and strong in energy, with brow untouched by care’s fin¬ 
ger, looks forward to the hour when honors shall gather round him, or 
wealth render further toil unnecessary; or, if the spirit of poetry has 
waved her wand over him, to days when some object shall call forth the 
fulness of his affection, when reciprocal love shall restore the faded 
splendors of paradise, and shed around him an atmosphere as pure and 
fragrant as the air of Elysium. 

The middle aged man looks to the cool evening shade of life, when 
the wearied frame and harassed spirit may find repose; and old age, 
rich in the experience of, but untaught by the past, looks onward till 
death interposes the darkness of its pall.-* This is a future within the 
horizon of time, which all may, and do visit; on it we do not propose to 
dwell. 

There is a future, perhaps it should be termed a higher present; but 
we call it future, if need be, by poetic license ; there is a future known 
but to a few, a peculiar class. They, like others, visit the future of 
which we have spoken above, but they perceive the illusions that throng 
it. They move in advance of their fellow men. They overtake, as it 
were, the receding sun-burnished cloud, and perceive that it has but the 
thinness of air. While others are from a distance gazing with admira¬ 
tion on what they believe to be palaces, they are weeping amid what 
they know to be tombs. 

These we have said have a future, it is one which they know will 
never form a present for them, they can enjoy it only in shadowy visits 
of the soul. 0 how delightful to visit that goodly place, where the hea- 
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vens are of a brighter azure, and the landscapes of a lovelier green; 
where a sweeter perfume exhales from the flowers, and more crystal 
streams murmur along; where perfect beings dwell, where affection 
knows not of alienation, and sorrow never comes. Gazing on such 
scenes, the soul feels the stirrings of immortality within, feels that the 
present and actual is unworthy its high destiny. 

Is this wisdom, or is it folly ? to become insensible to the present in 
attention to the future ? It partakes of the character of both: we must 
discriminate. We have spoken of two futures, and of two classes of 
men, which are wide asunder, but which the world confound. In re¬ 
gard to the one class I will say it is folly—in regard to the other, I Will' 
not pronounce a decision. Here, as between the sublime and the ri¬ 
diculous, the distance is vast, yet but a single step. We will explain, 
in order that the difference may be more clearly apparent. The first 
class neglects the present for the future, not because it differs from the 
present in kind, but in degree. The subjects of their anticipations are 
not less material than those present—things of larger dimensions and 
more gorgeous colors, still things of earth. 

Those of the other class feel that earth is not the home of the soul— 
see the beautiful plants of affection drooping as in an uncongenial soil 
—find the atmosphere of earth difficult of respiration. They desire not 
more, but less of earth. Their future is peopled with foj-ms 0 f intellect, 
and fancy, and affection. They thus differ widely from those of the 
former class. 

We now return to the question, is it folly or wisdom thus to neglect' 
the present for the future? We answer: with the first it is the veriest 
folly—to desire more of that, a little of which makes them restless and 
unhappy—and more, to suffer the spirit and vital sap of the soul, thus to 
run into the growth of an unsightly excrescence, when, otherwise di¬ 
rected, it might have expanded into graceful foliage. 

With the second it is wisdom, provided mental elevation and purity is 
more desirable than bodily progress and material possessions. It is 
wise thus to raise the mind above the fogs of sense and passion, to be¬ 
come familiar with unearthly scenes, that they may in a measure com¬ 
municate their purity and brightness. For the ipind takes the hues of 
the objects amid which it dwells—and here we see that perfection can 
only be attained by an intimate communion of the soul with Deity—the 
way laid down in the Bible. 

Thus we have seen that there is a real foundation for the distinction 


we have made in regard to the neglect of the present, and the conse¬ 
quences which follow thereon. Who arc the wisest? Who the hap¬ 
piest? To the world there appears to be but little or no distinction in 
their lot—in the amount of joy or woe. Both' are subject to the like 
difficulties and disappointments, in many things at least These things 
however affect him of the second class but little. He meets, it is true, 
with the instability of all things human. But these can be borne by one 
who is familiar with superior existences of his own creation. It is his 
irrepressible, unsatisfied longings, that causes his unhappiness. His 
fine visions, like the frost-work temples and columns on the bosom of 
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the snow on a wintry morning, too often melt away under the first influ* 
ence of the material sun. When he has traversed the beautiful fields of 
his own creation, and drawn from the fountains of poetic inspiration 
feelings having “ far less of earth than heaven,” after all, u the heart” is 
often M lonely still.” Man is so formed that soul-communion is neces¬ 
sary to his happiness. Selfish as he is, he does not become utterly so, 
till he has overcome strong barriers intended to prevent it 

How many visions and feelings had now been standing as bright mo¬ 
numents in die past path of such an one, to be viewed with that softened 
emotion with which we gaze upon the setting sun burnishing with gold 
the windows of the lone, distant mansion! They came like truth, but 
disappeared like dreams; because there was found no heart to beat re¬ 
sponsive to his own, no eye to kindle with the same enthusiasm, no bo¬ 
som into which could be poured the flood of emotion, which in conse¬ 
quence swept away those beautiful fabrics, and left the past peopled with 
forms of earth or the monuments of departed joys* Oh, could he in the 
spring-time of feeling have found some mind which could have scaled 
with his the heaven of poetry ; some heart that could have understood 
and felt without explanation or effort“ a bosom all his own”—a being 
breathing the same air, thinking the same thoughts, cherishing the same 
feelings;—how different a thing had been life ! how trifling its sorrows ! 
how powerless its storms 1 Lives there none such ? Has the Creator 
formed aught without adaptation ? No. The fact that he is conscious 
of such feelings, proves that they belong to human nature—and though 
not often to be met with on earth, will be found in heaven, whither all 
that is “ pure and lovely and of good report” shall ascend* 


SONG—“ SLEEP ON MY LOVE.” 

By the author of Martin Faber . 

1 . 

Sleep on, my love, while blessings, 

Like vigil spirits keep 
Forever round thy pillow, 

A Watch above thy sleep— 

Let no rude thought arouse thee 
To sorrow and repine— 

But be the dreams that woo thee, 

Sweet as that heart of thine : 

Sleep on, sleep on, dear lady, 

God’s blessing on thy sleep. 

2 . 

Eyes, that, like shutting flow’rs 
Wrap up sweet hues within— 

Heart, that, forever gentle, 

Ne’er knew a thought of sin— 

Lips, like a rose unshaded, 

That shrines heaven’s softer balm— 
Sleep, with no beauty faded, 

Sleep, with each feeling calm :— 

Sleep on, sleep on, dear lad r, 

God's angels guard thy sleep. 
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A CONTRASTED PICTURE. 

BY L. GAYLORD CLARKE, ESQ. 

There shall be no reward to the proud—the candle of the wicked shall be put out He shall be as 
lie iieih down in the midst of the sea, or he that sleepeth upon the top of the mast — Proverb*: 

The ways of virtue, like those of true wisdom, u are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace.” Trite as is this sentence, it deserves to be written in 
characters of living light upon the hearts of the young—and not less so, that 
other precept, which tells us, that “ the way of the transgressor is hard, and his 
steps take hold on destruction.” 

The simple details narrated in the following sketch, are pacts, taken from real 
life. There are many, under whose eye these pages will fall, who will recognize 
the picture, and acknowledge the faithfulness of its delineations. By such, I can¬ 
not flatter myself that the hand of the painter will pass undetected. 

William Reynolds was the son of an honest farmer, who resided in one of 
the many comfortable towns scattered along the banks of the majestic Hudson. 
His and my father’s domains adjoined each other—and we were, of course, boys 
and playmates together* He was a high-spirited lad, full of playful waggery and 
mischief. Underneath all, however, there was a spirit, which, rightly guided, 
would have left him open as the day to the best influences of our nature. A little 
circumstance will illustrate his character at this time better than any description 
which I can convey to the reader. 

The schoolmaster of the village, when he resumed his ferule one cold winter’s 
morning, discovered upon its surface a greasy substance, not the most cleanly 
withal, which marred the aspect of his hands, of the whiteness of which ho 
was prone to be somewhat vain—for they were his credentials, so to speak, that 
he was a schoolmaster, and by so much, at least, above the tough, seamy- 
handed boys over whom he ruled with a most industrious rod. This unsightly 
grease had also been transferred from the ferule to his new satinet pantaloons— 
as, in walking around, and looking over the books of the urchins on the lower 
benches, he had complacently slapped the sides of his legs with the sceptre, until 
the dingy tallow had left several marks thereon—thereby grievously soiling the 
integrity of his nether integuments. 

The anger of the pedagogue was kindled, as the slippery truth flashed upon 
him through the medium of his fingers. An investigation was immediately in¬ 
stituted—the whole school was examined and cross-examined; and, upon sum¬ 
ming up the testimony, it appeared in evidence that the ferule was last seen in 
the hands of young Reynolds. Touching the charge of having been accessory to 
the greasing of the tyrannical instrument by which he had so often been scourg¬ 
ed, he would neither deny nor affirm. He was accordingly despatched to “ the 
woods” near by, for two pliant twigs. He brought them in, and, following the di¬ 
rection of the master, he took off his coat and stood ready for punishment. I re¬ 
member well how handsome he appeared, with his fair hair curling around his 
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forehead, and his cheeks flushed with apprehension as he looked at the thongs 
which the pedagogue was tempering in the hot ashes of the fire-place. 

Continuing silent, when informed that he was known to be the offender, the 
blows fell thick and fast upon tl^e poor boy, until the first twig was splintered 
into uselessness. He uttered no complaint, nor moved a muscle. When the 
second was applied with unabated zeal, he began to exhibit in his countenance 
evidences of suppressed submission. A violent blow made him place his hand 
instinctively behind him, and the next left its impress upon it in a long blue and 
red streak across its whole length. He looked at it for an instant, and,'what 
with the pain and his emotions, he burst into a flood of tears, and wept as if his 
heart would break. He now declared his innocence, but said he had been willing 
to suffer for the deed, for it had been done by another lad who he had a short 
time before been instrumental in involving in a much lighter punishment. He 
strenuously refused to disclose his name, and the matter was dropped.* It trans¬ 
pired, a day or two after, that the ruse was the work of a lad who had tarried at 
home from school that morning, for the purpose of evading the chastizement 
which he felt to be in terrorcm . But to return from my digression. 

William Reynolds grew into ripened youth, a well-favored young man, the 
first in all rustic sports, and the most prominent at all the husking parties and 
quilting frolics of the country. He was, in short, the apex of the country ton, 
and in dress and bearing was an universal oracle for miles around. It will rea¬ 
dily be supposed that he did not lack favor with the village maidens. How often 
have I seen bright eyes glisten, and healthful cheeks suffuse, as he rose from his 
chair, in the old-fashioned play of “ Scorn,” to receive the girl of his temporary 
choice, from a bevy of unsophisticated companions; and how often have I detect¬ 
ed, in the maids of a country ball, the disguised expression of pique, when two or 
three of the reigning belles were led out, successively, in the contra-dance, by 
the general favorite, and themselves left to trip it with beaus of less graceful 
mien and more exceptionable carriage. 

The tenns upon which Reynolds knew himself to stand with his associates, 
imparted, at last, vain and lofty notions to his mind, and to his aspect and bear¬ 
ing an air of disagreeable pride—an evident consciousness of superiority, imagi¬ 
nary or real. 

About this period his father placed him with an artizan in the village to ac¬ 
quire a trade. He had gained an excellent common school education, and no¬ 
thing now was wanting but some profitable handicraft by which he might earn 
a competent livelihood. But “ he had a soul above” mechanical labor, and tar¬ 
ried but six months with his new master. He abode, however, long enough un¬ 
der his roof to win the affections of his only daughter—one of the most beautiful 
country girls it has ever been ray lot to see, and lovely in mind and disposition 
as in person. 

Emily Williams and William Reynolds had grown up together—were in the 
same form at school—would sit and read for hours together from the same story 


* It is not a little gratifying to m« to state, that this same school tyrant was expelled the 
district subsequently for bis cruelty. 
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book, during “ noon time” and “ play time,” under the shade of a thick-branched 
maple, which ornamented the little grove in front of the school-house; and be¬ 
fore they were aware of it, I believe, they had loved each other for months. Per¬ 
haps the more constant presence of Miss Williams was no small incentive to his 
acquiescence in the desire of his father that he should acquire a trade. Be that 
as it may, it proved insufficient to prevent his entire abandonment of the idea. 

A little way back of his father’s house there was a swell of upland, which 
overlooked a wide reach of the mighty Hudson. There we have often sat to¬ 
gether, and watched the white sails sweeping along its lordly bosom to the im¬ 
mense metropolis which expands around the unrivalled spot where it widens into 
the noble bay, and the abyss of old ocean. There we beheld, too, with all the 
enthusiasm of youth, the great steamers, crowded with passengers, vomiting their 
murky clouds to lie in wreaths in relief against the giant hills on the opposite 
shore. And there, too, as we marked them sweeping up and down the broad ex¬ 
panse, would we form our imagining of the cities to which they were bound, and 
the busy wharves from which they had parted or were to visit. These fantasies 
were not a little augmented by the reports of a young gentleman who had left 
our village three years before for the city, and who, whenever he visited us, was 
wont to dilate upon its wonders and its extent, until our hearts burned within us 
to see its mighty marvels. 

My father had a brother who resided in the city, and 1 had often been promised 
a visit to him,—and as 1 mentioned the circumstance to Reynolds, one summer 
evening, as we descended from the hill where we had been watching the flame 
from the pipes of the steam-boat, in the gathering night, until it ceased to flash 
in the distance, he caught at the promise as affording him an opportunity to ac¬ 
company me. u I will go,” said he j “ Why cannot I live there, and be a mer¬ 
chant,* as well as Mr.-, who went from here ? I will go with you when 

you go.” That night our resolutions were taken, and within two weeks after¬ 
wards we had successfully besieged our friends for permission, and were on our 
way to the city. 

I will pass briefly over—for I cannot describe them—the emotions which at¬ 
tended our leaving our native town. All who have left home for the first time 
will understand the feelings which attend the parting from relatives and friends. 
Emily Williams stood upon the eminence from which we had so often gazed at 
the “ King of the floods,” and the peerless hills along which we were now gliding, 
and waved her handkerchief, until her fine figure dwindled into indistinctness. 
Young Reynolds—his heart was fresh, and tender, and true , then—was, with all 
his eager anticipations for the future, wrapped in mournful contemplation; and 
passing to the stern of the noble vessel, he leaned his head upon his hand, and 
gazed with a vacant countenance at the foam, which lay like a long melting 
■now-rift, upon the blue bosom of the river. 

Had I the pen of an Irving, it were possible that I could depict the first fresh 
exuberance of wonder which we experienced as we neared the “ London of 
America”—the cloud of smoke which hung like a pall over the giant city, indi- 


* In the country, every “ store-keeper” is considered a merchant. 
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eating its vicinity long before we caught a glimpse of its northern verge—the 
many sails which were tending towards it, in the expanding river and opening 
harbor—and at last, the broad bay, with the tall ships setting in from the sea— 
the steamers and water-craft of every description hurrying to and fro from either 
shore—and the metropolis itself swelling into the distance, with its domes and 
spires, its cupolas and turrets, rising, through a canopy of smoke, in the gray 
dawn of a cloudless summer’s morning. I have given but a pencil sketch of the 
scene, which, for the first time, then burst upon us ; and no pen or pencil could 
depict the buoyant newness of feeling and excitement which it awakened within 
me. It was an epoch in our lives. 

A few weeks—so sudden and unexpected are often the most material changes 
of our lives—found me installed at the desk of my uncle’s counting-room; and 
Reynolds, through the assistance of friends, in one of the first mercantile houses 
of the metropolis. 

Thus far Reynolds “ sailed before the wind.” In the course of six short 
months he had made numerous acquaintances, and was literally, “ hail fellow, 
well met,” with more young friends than there were inhabitants in the little 
town from which he had so recently emerged. We met often, in the routine of 
business, and occasionally at each other’s residence ; when we used to talk over 
the topics of home , and refer to “ days that were,” in the country. 

On such occasions I could not avoid now and then rallying Reynolds upon his 
absent friend, whose faithful, trusting heart was doubtless throbbing continually 
with the thought of him, and whose affections were awakened and strengthened 
with every spot in his humble native village, with which his presence was asso¬ 
ciated. I could not help remarking that at last these playful allusions to Miss 
Williams became irksome and unpleasant to him; and one evening he observed, 
petulantly, that such attachments could not be expected to be lasting; that for 
his part, he certainly esteemed the young lady, but nothing more. His head had 
been turned by the praises and attention which his handsome person, and attrac¬ 
tive, imitative manners had elicited; and he had thus early entered upon a career 
of “ vaulting ambition.” How wofully it overleaped itself will appear in the 
sequel. 

On a moon-lit summer’s evening, a few days after, I met Reynolds upon the 
Battery. A fashionably-dressed dashing young lady hung upon his arm, and he 
' seemed, as we touched our hats in passing, to be in raptures. It was but too 
evident, from his peering ever and anon into her eyes, and from the wu/, which 
he managed to transfer to the glances of his own, that his heart was no longer 
in the quiet village where his happiest days had been passed ; and that the af¬ 
fection which he once felt for one who there continued to love him, “ not wisely 
but too well,” was a blank and a mockery. 

For the first two or three months of our city residence, their correspondence 
was regular and affectionate. At length, however, Reynold’s letters became 
short, and merely friendly. Her epistles, which he sought at first with all the 
avidity of a fond lover, seemed now to possess but little charms for him. I re¬ 


member one evening being in his room when one of our near country neighbors 
knocked at the door, and was admitted. He had but just arrived, but had thus 
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early sought out Reynolds’s residence, in compliance with the request of a faithful 
girl, whom to oblige was a pleasure to all who knew her. 

“ I have brought you,” said he, unbuttoning his outer coat, and taking it out, 
“ a letter from Emily Williams. She came to our house with it at dark, in the 
fain of last evening.” 

Reynolds thanked him in the cold tones of business, and with the most pro¬ 
voking indifference opened the letter. 

M She has been very ill, and has not yet fairly recovered,” added our old neigh¬ 
bor, as Reynolds glanced his eye over the well-filled sheet. 

“ So she informs me,” he replied; and breaking off abruptly, and folding up the 
fond record, he added, “ I have not time to peruse it now—I have an engagement 
this evening.” 

“ Will you have a reply for me when I return, the day after to-morrow ?” said 
the bearer rising, and buttoning his coat to retire. 

“Iam afraid not,” replied Reynolds; “I am very busy now-a-days: but pray 
present my kind regards to Miss Emily.” 

I rose and retired with our astonished friend. My heart was full, but I was 
silent. Miss Williams had evidently reproached him for his growing coolness 
and indifference, and I felt well assured that he was about making this natural 
jealousy of true affection a pretext for abandoning her forever. 

A few evenings after this occurrence, as I was sitting out the dull prologue of 
a new play at the theatre, who should enter the boxes but Emily Williams, leaning 
upon the arm of a country cousin, a young man of more good sense and honesty 
of heart than elegance of person or manners. 

Miss Williams was very pale; and although she gazed in admiration at the 
scenery and the play, yet she never once smiled. As soon as the melo-drama 
was concluded, I hastened to rejoin my pretty townswoman. She received me 
with unaffected joy, and, after many mutual inquiries, asked after Reynolds. I 
have no recollection of my reply; for, glancing my eyes at that moment to the 
private box circle, I observed him, directly over where I had been sitting, reclin¬ 
ing partly behind the rich damask curtain, and by his side, in all the splendor of 
wealth and fashion, the young lady with whom I had met him in an evening 
walk upon the Battery. He was reconnoitering us with a glass, and as he met 
my glance, passed it to the lady, who raised it to her eye, and leaning her beauti* 
ful arm and jewelled hand upon the cushioned railing of the box, surveyed us 
with much attention. She had returned to him the glass, and I thought a compla* 
cent, half-scornful smile played upon their countenances, when I directed the at* 
tention of Miss Williams to her recreant lover. Poor girl! Her countenance 
but a moment before was very pale; but now her neck and face were one entire 
suffusion, and her lovely bosom heaved as if it would burst from her boddice. It 
was affection overleaping all the past—forgetful of coldness, of indifference and 
unkindness, and rushing to its object with the force of a mountain torrent seek* 
ing the sea. ' 

The shock was too severe. She trembled like an aspen, and I could hear the 
very beating of her heart. A narrow blue ribbon was around her neck, and with 
eveiy breath I could see the little silver heart which it secured—(it was a “ love 
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token” given her by Reynolds,)—nestling in that fond bosom, whose truth and 
faithfulness he was so cruelly spurning. t 

I cannot dwell upon this part of this simple history. It may suffice to say, that 
as we retired from the theatre, Reynolds and Miss Williams met in the lobby. 
She advanced eagerly towards him, and was received with an equivocal smile of 
recognition, and a cold “ How do you do, Miss Williams—and how are our friends 
in the country ?” Before she had answered his queries, he had coolly bidden her 
a good-night, and wrapping the lady upon his arm in her rich furred cloak, was 

calling out to her father’s coachman at the door, “Mr. B-*s carriage!” as 

we passed down the crowded steps, and repaired to the hotel where Emily and 
her father tarried. 

It needed no hint from me to open the eyes of the victim to the false heart to 
whom she had so long and so unreservedly confided her own. The whole truth 
flashed upon her at once. She had been deceived—she had fed vain hopes— 
brooded over happiness which was only ideal; and her fears, arising from the 
alteration in his correspondence, were all too true! She retired early to her apart* 
ment, but not to sleep. From this night she began to fall a martyr to the influ¬ 
ence of a devoted but unreciprocated attachment Her kind-hearted father, who 
had gratified her inclination to visit the city, marvelled that she was not more en¬ 
raptured with its splendor and its curiosities. He little knew what a world 
of emotions was swelling in her bosom. 

On the afternoon of the following day, she informed me at the steam-boat, on 
the eve of her departure for home, that in the course of the morning she had en¬ 
countered the destroyer of her peace in that gay and busy thoroughfare, Broad¬ 
way. “ He was in earnest conversation,” she added, “ with his companion, and 
did not observe me . 11 The heart-drops swelled to her eyes as I bade her farewell; 
and the noble steamer, over which she was leaning, swept out into the stream 
amidst the din of the city, the bustle of passengers, and the loud notes of a band 
of music on board. 

I expostulated with Reynolds when I next met him, as I had frequently done 
before, for his unfeeling conduct. My earnestness now threw him into a rage, 
and after much recrimination we parted in anger. 

It was early autumn when I again visited the home of my better days. I left 
the noise, the turmoil, the restless din of the town behind me; and with feelings 
exquisitely fresh and delightful, I was again at the homestead for a brief period.. 
I was fairly established in mercantile life—had the confidence of my employers 
—and was without sorrow or regret for the past or apprehension for the 
future. 

In the discussion of home topics around the fire-side hearth, I learned that 
Emily Williams was, and had been for a considerable space, very ill of a fever. 
My first visit was to her father’s house. Her mother was at her bed-side, and. 
supporting her by a pillow. I should scarcely have recognized her as the one© 
bright, volatile Emily Williams. Disease and “ dry sorrow had drunk her blood.** 
She was colourless as marble; and oh, how attenuated and thin ! She was too 
weak to address me; but her sunken blue eye gleamed for a moment in its. 
socket, as, feebly and with great exertion, she extended to me her wasted hand.*. 
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A plain gold ring was upon one of the fingers. It was too large now, and she 
had confined it with a thread of blue silk. How touching this regard to a former 
memento of an affection, which had proved as fleeting “ as a vapour which the 
wind driveth away.” 

A week had not elapsed before Emily Williams had passed, like an angel of 
light, to that better land, where disappointment can never come—where there shall 
he no more sorrow—and where endless and unchanging love shall survive for¬ 
ever over the affections of earth and time. 

The traveller who passes up the river Hudson will remark, just before reach¬ 
ing the landing at the little village of P-, a neat cone of white marble, a lit¬ 

tle way from the water-side. It stands at the opening of a beautiful plat of the 
purest green, velvet-grass, which swells back to the verdant upland, and blends 
with the two hills between which it reposes. It marks the grave of Emily Wil¬ 
liams. It has no superscription, save her name and age, and that beautiful 
record, Quam Deus amat, moritur adolescens : “ Whom God loves, dies young.” 
How few, alas ! of all who lamented her untimely death, knew that she had been 
laid low through the ravages of that untold grief, which, like the worm in the bud, 
fed upon her damask cheek, and drank the life-blood of her heart. “ She had 
caught cold—a fatal fever had ensued ;” such was the description of her melan¬ 
choly fate. 

I returned to the city, after the absence of a fortnight in the country, with a sad 
and melancholy heart. The evening after my arrival I hastened to inform Rey¬ 
nolds of the death of poor Emily, and, if it were possible, to touch him with a sense 
of his cold-hearted neglect and cruelty. 

Failing to gain admittance to his room, I retired to my own, and, in abstrac¬ 
tion, I took up a daily journal of the preceding morning, when I was shocked at 
the perusal of the following paragraph: “ Extensive Embezzlement. —A young 
man, named William Reynolds, was committed to prison last evening upon a 
charge of having embezzled large sums of money from Messrs. L-, Bro¬ 

thers, and Company. We learn that the fraud has been carried on for a consider¬ 
able period, and that it has been effected by fictitious entries in the books of the ' 
establishment of which he had the general supervision. The young man, we are 
further informed, has hitherto sustained an excellent reputation. He was fully 
committed to await his trial at the special sessions, which assembles on Monday.” 

The reader will imagine the emotions with which I perused this paragraph. At 
the first blush I entertained a hope that there might be a possibility that another 
person of a similar name had committed the crime, and that the names of his em¬ 
ployers, taken from rumour, had been incorrectly given. 

But the truth was as stated. Reynolds had gained the confidence of his em¬ 
ployers by his ability, industry, and prepossessing demeanour. Possessed of un¬ 
licensed ambition—pride and vanity unchecked—he had, by the aid of a handsome 
person, pleasing manners, and unblushing assurance, forced his way into the 
more fashionable circles of society. He soon found his means too narrow to af¬ 
ford action and display in the company which he sought and in which he moved. 
Thence followed the embezzlement to meet the demands upon his purse. He 
had little doubt he should soon be able to make it good ; and, in truth, he had 
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good reason for such a supposition j for he had made such progress in the affec¬ 
tions of the wealthy young lady to whom he bad been paying his addresses, that 
he felt perfectly secure of acceptance. 

I visited Reynolds in prison. It was the evening before his trial. He received 
me in silence; but the tears were on his cheek, as he reached his hand through 
the grate of the door and pressed mine within it 

“ Oh, L——said he, in a tone of suppressed agony, “ have I —can it be pos¬ 
sible—that I have come to this ? I have hardly yet realized the depths of degra¬ 
dation, into which, from so enviable a height, I have fallen.” 

I used all the encouraging arguments of consolation which I could command. 

I had hopes that the prosecution might be withdrawn ; but it was too late* 

Still holding his hand, I informed him that Emily Williams was in her grave— 
that “ after life’s fitful fever, she now slept well.” Had a viper at that moment 
stung him to the heart, he could not have exhibited more intense emotion. He 
started back, and the rays of the setting siin, bursting from a cloud, streamed in^ 
at his grated window, and played for a moment upon his convulsed features. 

“ Could I have checked,” said he, “ an inordinate ambition, and kept down 
the aspirations of a spirit too proud for happiness, how blest would have been my 

fate with Emily”-But what would my companions have said?—What 

would Miss B-have said ? Alas! what will she say now ? The ‘ young man 

of rich relatives in the country, and most promising hopes in the city,’ can be 
no longer her envied, her accepted suitor. He is a criminal—a guilty, detected 
criminal! Oh God ! it is too much —too much for my weary, aching head to 
bear!” 


Let me not dwell, however, upon the scene. I left him, after having exhausted 
every fragment of hope which seemed to present itself in the unknown future. 

The next time I saw Reynolds was at his trial. The spacious hall was tapes¬ 
tried with living heads from the bar to the ceiling. After a few ordinary cases had 
been disposed of, the clerk pronounced in a loud voice, which went to my heart 
at least, “ Place William Reynolds at the bar!” All eyes were turned to an iron- 
grated half-door at the side of the hall, at which the prisoner entered, attended 
by two officers, who escorted him to the criminal box. He was very pale, and his 
handsome person and subdued spirit sent a murmur of sympathy through the en¬ 
tire multitude. His whole frame was agitated, and “ great drops of sweat stood 
on his trembling flesh,” as he held up his hand, grasping convulsively a white 
handkerchief, and in reply to the usual formula of the court, pleaded “ guilty.” 
He was sentenced to a long and dreary imprisonment, at hard labour, in the 
state institution. 

Hope had now folded up her wings, and her aspirations were at an end. To 
spare a farther trial of his feelings and of my own, I bade him adieu, after the 
Crowd had retired from the hall. He “ answered me never a word”—but his look , 
as I turned to retire, would, I am sure, have made such an impression, even on 
the most vicious, that they would have gone and sinned no more. 

There remains little to be told. It was a mellow Autumn day, as a gentle south 
wind was scattering to the ground the faded blossoms of the rainbow-coloured 
trees in the Park, that Reynolds was brought from that gloomy pile which rises 
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like a living tomb in the very heart of the metropolis, to be transported to his pri¬ 
son. A long, close, lumbering black earriagc, with guards seated in the boot be¬ 
fore and behind, was drawn up before the door. The under-officers were rudely 
hurrying and forcing in the unhappy culprits through a narrow door in the rear. 

“ There an*t no room,” said a dingy, coarse-looking woman, who had been 
sentenced for manslaughter, as she withdrew her head from the crowded vehicle. 

u Get in!” said the officers; and they forced her m with their staves. 

“ Make room for another,” was again the command, as Reynolds, handcuffed 
and pinioned, walked down the stone steps attended by the jailer. He turned 
an entreating glance upon the by-standers. Thank heaven, he did not perceive 
me among them in that dreadful hour. But as cruel chance would have it, he 

that moment caught the eye of Miss B-, who, to relieve the depression and 

melancholy which his sad fate had occasioned, was walking out with a female 
friend. They had stopped unconsciously in passing, and were gazing with na¬ 
tural curiosity through the iron railing, to gather the cause of the assemblage. 

Reynolds looked the very image of death, a9, with averted face, he sought the 
entrance to the vehicle. The mass within the carriage was again compressed, 
and the door was closed upon the wretched inmates. They were wheeled off to 
the steamer, which, amid the bustle of the wharves at the foot of the street, was 
forcing its silvery vapour into the clear blue sky. 

I have seen Reynolds in prison, with bis fair hair clipped, and clad in his coarse 
uniform. I have seen him steal from his labour a sidelong, fearful glance, as he 
heard the low tones of my voice in conversation with his keeper. But never was 
my sorrow so moved for his fate, as when, in the depths of his degradation and 
humility—in the presence of one to whom he had sacrificed the devoted affection 
of another, and to appear important in whose eyes he had yielded to criminal im¬ 
pulses, he was borne away to confinement, where, in much privation and suffer¬ 
ing. he was to expiate his guilt. 

Reader ! there is a moral in this imperfect narration of melancholy facts. 
However your personal power may enable you to rise above your humble condi¬ 
tion, beware how you accomplish your elevation at the expense of rejected affec¬ 
tion, which no gold can purchase. Beware how you suffer the ambition and plea¬ 
sures which inspire you to-day, to involve you in the meshes of a web of your own 
inconsiderate and wicked weaving to-morrow. Remember the words of the Man 
of Wisdom : “ Better is it to be of an humble spirit with the lowly, than to re¬ 
ceive the reward of the proud: for Pride goeth before Destruction, and a haugh¬ 
ty spirit before a fall.” 


STANZAS. 


BY HOUSTON MIFFLIN, ESQ. 


Oh! what shall recompense for years 
Forever lost ere thou wast known ? 
For long-contending hopes and fears; 

A life of weariness alone ? 

Life was not life till thou didst give 
A charm to all the chains I wore, 
And taught me then to hope to live, 
Whoso only hope was death before. 


Like one who walks with soul athirst 
At noon on Afric’s burning waste. 
Unconscious near the fountain-burst, 
Whose freshness he would die to taste. 
I passed thee long, unheeding by, 

Nor knew, till late, ’twas only thee 
Could life for lingering death supply, 
A#tnlit''n hut to be! 
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THE SACHEM. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 

Spring in the wilds; a gorgeous blaze 
The crimsoned maple showed; 

The beech leaves from their plume-tipped sprays 
Like gems of emerald glowed ; 

The wind flower, first the blue bird meets 
When first his carols he repeats, 

Its delicate white wreath 
Amid the moss and leaves, had set, 

Where hung the hair-stemmed violet 
The cowdipped bank beneath. 

The long rich rays of sunset fell 
Athwart the forest air, 

And lit, within a grass-tinged dell 
A form reclining there. 

The brow, where hung the eagle plume, 

And gleamed the war paint’s added gloom. 

That eye, proud, dark, and bold, 

The wampum belt—the hatchet red— 

The elk-skin mantle round him spread— 

The Indian warrior told. 

One hand still grasp’d the trophied bow 
Its arrows scatter’d by, 

Oh, what could they avail him now ! 

His hour was come to die. 

The wood thrush in the thicket, free 
Whistled her varied harmony. 

The red bird, perching near. 

Fluttered like sparks of fire his wings, 

But what to him were sounds and things 
In this lone hour of %r t lb? Google 
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He marked the sunset radiance pour 
On yon red field of fray, 

Where, strewed like autumn leaves, in gore 
His faithful warriors lay: 

Where, knife to knife, and breast to breast. 

Eye meeting eye, crest mixed with crest. 

They, with their latest breath 
Around their dauntless chief had fought. 

Yielding, in stem despair, to nought 
But rapid slaughtering death. 

And as he watched the crimson shed 
Along the gold-streaked sky, 

The pictured future darkly spread 

To his prophetic eye. * 

Scattered ana lost, his race were driven 
Outcasts of earth and cursed of heaven. 

With none to heed or save 
From scenes where late their fathers reigned. 

To seek the refuge that remained 
In far Pacific’s wave. 


The eve had deepened into night. 

The stars, in spangling glow 
Clustered around the moon, that bright 
Unveiled her silver brow; 

His winged thoughts wandered back, where, free 
And peacefully and happily 
He lived, till vengeance came, 

And turned, in midnight’s stormiest gloom. 
Where late was joy, and life, and bloom. 

To strife, and death and flame. 


Oh, brightly rose that visioned scene! 

Before the man of woe, 

The waving forest’s leafy green. 

His village roofs below, 

The purple circle of the hills, 

The diamond-lake—the flashing rills 
That veined the mountain’s side, 

The dance—the chase—the fleet canoe— 
His simple pomp—his chieftains true— 
His children, and his bride. 
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But now a pale-like cloud was hung 1 
Around tne moon-lit air, 

The tempest, like a demon sprung 
From his sulphureous lair; 

In the fierce blast the pine-tree writhed 
Darted the lightning, fiery-scyth’d,— 

The deaf ning thunder roared, 

Roused from his den, the panther’s shriek 
Rung piercingly, while from his peak 
The frighted eagle soared. 

Madd’ning, as wilder raged the night, 

Thought burst its faint controul, 

Then swept the phantoms of the fight 
Across the warrior’s soul; 

Once more he whirled bis hatchet high ! 

Once more he whooped his battle cry ! 

As, bounding ’mid his foes 
Plume, knife, and bosom drench’d in blood, 
Despising death, he instant stood, 

Then sunk beneath their blows. 

Just then, broad, deep, and blinding, flashed 
The lightning o’er the gloom, 

And down, black, scorched, and splintered, dashed 
A cedar’s lordly plume : 

The clouds—the earth—the forest sprays— 
Within that blue and sheeted blaze 
Leaped, startling into light. 

It pass’d,—but in that fiery car 
The Sachem’s soul had swept afar 
In its retumless flight. 


No. 6. 


PERSIAN. 

DHU NOWAS. 

BT ERROLL CONWAT. 

“The young Dhu Now as ascended the throne of hia fathers, and was proclaimed 1 monarch of 
Yaman.» But his reign was short; for, allured by the beauty of Zena, the loyelieat of the Circaa* 
•ian girls, he gunk into euch effeminacy, that his reBtless subjects rebelled, and forced him into tha 
Fenian Sea.”— Safe. 


Oh ! Yeman, land of palmy hills 
Garden of happy Araby! 

Sweet thy bowers, bathed J)y^beriH^ 
That myrt ? *-hung seek Oman’s sea; 
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And sweet thine ever whispering wind. 
Floating on wing no chain may bind. 

The Arab smiles when from the steep 
Of cedar-shadowed air, afar, 

His eye beholds thy forests sleep 
In beauty ’neath the vesper star. 

Proud of his home, he pictures forth 
The deeds that gave its glory birth. 

He dreams of Beder’s bloody glen, 

And bone-paved Chaibar, where the plume 
Of haughty Ali floated, when 
The cafer* met his coward doom; 

And fired, he swears that soul and hand 
Shall be thy birthright—glorious land! 

Oh, gently laughed thine elfin wind 
Seeking on earth the spicy boon 
Midst thy green hills alone, enshrined; 

And sweetly smiled the tender moon 
O’er Oman; on that night of grief 
When perished Zena’s beardless chief. 

Like leaping waves of ocean, freed 
From slumber, by the tempest’s breath, 

A thousand riders spurred the steed, 

And wildly howled die shout of death ; 

Stem of word, and dark of mood, 

Eager to lap a monarch’s blood. 

And he—the crimeless one—must die; 

Oh! sad thy fortune guileless boy! 

At mom the light of Zena’s eye 
Inflamed thine eager soul with joy; 

And now the startling death-horn’s blast, 
Proclaims the dreams of young love passed. 

Madly he rode. Though anguish deep 
Lay at his heart—and dark despair,— 

Yet proudly he curled his bloodless lip, 

And laughter quivered faintly there; 

Striving beneath a bearing high, 

To hide his bosom’s agony. 


* Infidel, y 

Jl 
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Heard ye that shout?—the Bedouin 
Bounds through yonder aloe wood. 

And by yon lone fount, fringed with green, 
His courser’s mad hoof tears the sod. 

But fiend, thy hopes of blood are o’er, 

Dhu Nowas stands on Oman’s shore. 

One whispered prayer! the crescent’s gleam 
Bespeaks the moslem horsemen near; 

And glancing in the red moon-beam 
Their jewel-laden coifs appear. 

Smiling in scorn, full bitterly 
He murmured o’er the listening sea. 

“ Come to me, Zena! wild gazelle 
Rove not the mountain-side alone; 

I send thee this”—his poignard fell 
Upon the rock—“ my father’s throne. 
Farewell!” He spake, and ’neath the wave, 
Proud steed and rider sought one grave. 

A moment, waved his sable plume, 

A moment, danced his curls in air. 

Then fathoms deep—amidst the bloom 
Of coral groves, and bowers, where 
Bright Undine twines the pearly wreath— 
The nymph’s song lulled the boy to death. 

“ Rest thee, fond one! beside the lake 
Of starry cups, in paradise. 

Thy burning soul will soon partake 
Of bliss, soothed by the swimming eyes 
Of her, thy dark browed earthly mate; 

For thine shall be the mumon’s* fate. 

And bending ’neath the mystic tree. 

Whose song is waked by Alla’s breath, 
Thou’lt revel through eternity, 

Blessing the land, where woe nor death. 

Nor toils of earth, with anguish fraught, 

E’er break the ties which love has wrought” 


* Believer. 
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A LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER. 

BY C. THATCHER, E8<fc. 

«* Let him range round; he does us no harm. 

We build up the fire; we’re snug and warm ? 

He may knock at the door, we’ll not let him in— 

May dnve at our windows, we’ll laugh at his din— 

Let him seek his own house, where’er it be, 

Here’s a cozie warm house for — and me.” 

Wordsworth's Address to the Wind. 

There are few scenes in nature so utterly uninteresting as not to im¬ 
press the mind with pleasant or sad emotions. In spring and summer 
there is a beauty in the wildest scenes. To the poetic eye, there is a 
beauty in the lonely shore or the deserted plain. Even the poor way¬ 
faring man, seemingly dead to every gentle emotion, feels his spirit elated 
and raised above the dull realities of life when he reclines by die side of 
some little spring, whose course is marked by the brightened verdure on 
its banks. On every side sweet sunny spots smile on the observer’s 
eye. At times, a stray animal breaks upon the solitude, and divests the 
scene of its monotomy. At times, insects, large and beautiful, like spirits 
of the air, flit by in their wild career; anon, the birds pour forth their 
merry notes, as if in praise of their Maker. In such bright hours the 
way of the lonely traveller seems to pass through Paradise; and, filled 
with happiness, he involuntarily stops to bless the surrounding scene. 

In a few fleeting months how changed is the scene. Where once 
nature seemed to have blended its richest treasures, all is bare and de¬ 
solate. One wide spread wilderness of snow covers them all in its 
mournful shroud. The icy blast sweeps by, where once the mild and 
gentle zephyr alone held sway; instead of the bird’s cheerful, happy 
notes, the air is filled with the moans of sighing winds, as if lamenting 
over departed joys; instead of the happy sounds of rural life, the lowing 
of the herds, the bleating of the flocks, a dread silence reigns over every 
thing—never broken, but by the sad, plaintive sounds of the woodman’s 
axe. All other rural sounds affect the mind pleasantly, because they give 
hopes of future promise; but in this the dead heavy sound at once sends 
a chill to the heart, for it seems the harbinger of ruin and desolation. 
The sight of such scenes can suggest to the traveller nothing but gloomy 
thoughts; and when, at great intervals, he catches a glimpse of the soli¬ 
tary farm-house, his gloom extends even to them; he feels sad for the 
inmates so far removed from the cheerful haunts of men, perhaps wear¬ 
ing out their existence a prey to melancholy—perhaps wasted by pover¬ 
ty—perhaps pining in disease, hopeless and heart-broken. But a slight 
acquaintance with human nature will prove to us that the soul is inde¬ 
pendent of the situation in which it is placed; the summer does not ne¬ 
cessarily make the heart joyful, nor the winter make it sad;—this is es¬ 
pecially the case with the poor; the exalted have but little notion of their 
joys and sorrows. In Irving’s beautiful language, M we give to * affec- 
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tion’ the colorings of sentiment and romance; but, after all, there is doubt 
whether its sway is not far.more absolute among those of an humble 
sphere.” 

It has always been my delight to visit the fireside of the humble, and 
hear from their own lips the recital of their adventures, their joys, their 
griefs. The incidents of the following story are derived from this source; 
they are of every day occurrence, and therefore may not interest those 
who thirst only for excitement; but haply they may please those who 
love to contemplate human nature in all its forms, and to trace the work¬ 
ings of the heart in the low as well as the elevated; and who love to ob¬ 
serve what a veil of romance religion will sometimes throw around 
humble life. 

******** 

In the winter of the year 18 —, as I was travelling through the then 
thinly settled state of Maine, I was suddenly overtaken by one of those 
violent storms so peculiar to the country. Fortunately I perceived at 
no great distance an humble hamlet, and the smoke which ascended 
from the roof indicated that there I might find a temporary protection 
from the severe cold, and perhaps accommodation until the storm had 
past The difficulty of approach to the hamlet was so great, on account 
of the drilled snow and other impediments of the way, that I had ample 
time to contemplate the surrounding scene. On the north lay a wide- 
extended, uncleared forest, which seemed the abode of darkness and 
gloom; the remainder of the scene was bounded by high hills, inter¬ 
spersed here and there with bleak barren rocks, a few blasted trees 
which well accorded with the desolation of the prospect My attention, 
however, was particularly directed to the hamlet It stood in the midst 
of what once seemed to have been a village; but the fallen walls and the 
deserted houses indicated that the days of its prosperity had passed. 
Still, the immediate object of my care shewed the hand of taste;—a neat 
paling surrounded a small enclosure of ground; the porch was trelhsed, 
and the vines were carefully trained over it; the garden was well stock¬ 
ed with shrubs and trees; and throughout the whole a neatness pre¬ 
vailed, which could not be obliterated even by the drilled snow. Indeed, 
the general effect was imposing, contrasted as it was with the waste and 
desertion without But my train of thought was suddenly interrupted 
by the approach of the owner of the house, who, with that native polite¬ 
ness so becoming to the poor, had advanced to welcome me. He was 
a middle-aged man, of robust make, and the serenity of his countenance 
indicated a peaceful mind; and as he ushered me into his snug parlor I 
could not help congratulating myself on my good fortune. Picture to 
yourself a mild looking matron about thirty-five, industriously employed 
in preparing the evening meal, while her only boy was engaged in spread¬ 
ing a snow-white cloth over an oaken table; a large house-clock ticked 
in one comer; a large dog occupied the other, who greeted me with a 
low growl, but at the approach of his master relapsed into his former 
•leep; the household implements were carefully laid by; an open buffet 
disclosed a few glistening dishes, which contributed their part to the 
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cheerfulness of the room. On a side-table lay the open Bible, as if pre¬ 
paratory to the evening meal; and over all, the fire threw an uncertain 
but an agreeable light; in a word, the whole presented one of those 
pleasant scenes which we sometimes, though rarely, meet with in the 
oldest farm-houses. My kind entertainers soon made me feel that I 
was not an unwelcome guest, but invited me to partake of their humble 
fare, which consisted, as usual, of milk and oat-cakes. Our meal was 
soon despatched, and afler several queries had been given and answer¬ 
ed on both sides, I prevailed on my host to give me an account of his 
life; for 1 felt assured that the peculiarity of his situation was the result 
of some universal cause. Without hesitation he related to me the fol¬ 
lowing. 

44 As you perhaps have already perceived, this house was once the cen¬ 
tre of a small village, and the inhabitants were of the humblest rank in 
life. The reason why this little spot was pitched upon by them, was be¬ 
cause it was rent free, and moreover each was allowed to enclose as 
much land for a garden as he wa3 pleased to cultivate. The old fami¬ 
lies were labourers, in the humblest sense of the word; the products of 
their grounds were so scanty, that they were obliged to work for the 
wealthier farmers the greater part of the day, and return to their dwell¬ 
ings at night; and thus, in addition to their daily toil, were forced to tra¬ 
verse many a weary mile, since the nearest farm was full six miles dis¬ 
tant. From these and many other inconveniences the families gradu¬ 
ally dwindled away. Death smote the meir bers of one—disease en¬ 
feebled another—the hope of better wages with less toil drew away the 
remnant: so that at length all disappeared, except my father's family. 
The successive deaths of our parents snapped asunder our ties with this 
place, and we soon followed the example of the others, and went abroad 
into the world to seek our fortunes; but before we parted, we all made 
a solemn compact, that if ever we should become independent, we would 
return to the place of our birth, to the scenes which the remembrance of 
our parents had so endeared to us. 

I will not detain you by tracing out the fortunes of my brothers, as 
their employments have drawn them to different parts of the Union. 
They are nearly in a situation to return to their native place, and, if not 
prevented by sickness or death, will join me next year; but if you will 
be content with the simple unvarnished tale of my proceedings, I will 
with pleasure relate them to you. 

At the time of my entrance into the world I was nineteen years old. 
I had received from my father a good knowledge of writing and arith¬ 
metic, (for with these even the humblest American is acquainted;) and 
these acquirements, together with a good constitution and a few dollars, 
completed my fortune. Without any fear for the future, I set out on 

my journey, and after a few days arrived at-. My little stock of 

money, on which I had so far subsisted, was exhausted. I had no friend 
to support me, no one to advise me. I was in a great measure ignorant of 
the world; in the one to vthich I had been accustomed, all took interest 
in the success, all sympathized in the adversity of each other; here each 
seemed regardless of the other, or regarded him only for his ruin; here 
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a thousand conflicting passions held sway; the streets were thronged 
with busy myriads, who jostled on, intent only on their own individual 
interest and advancement; here the rich met the poor, and proudly turned 
from their path; the sounds of happiness were contrasted with those of 
wailing; youth with age—health with sickness—the hovel with the pa¬ 
lace. 0 the sickness of heart which steals over one when he feels him¬ 
self alone in a crowded city, without one friendly voice to greet him, 
without resources in others, and almost without resources in himself; 
this I have experienced, and well do I remember my desolate situation ; 
and I can truly say, that had I not been buoyed up by the thought of a 
superintending Providence, I should have sunk under the accumulated 
misery my destitution heaped upon me. But I had been nurtured in the 
fear of God ; to him I looked for aid, and he heard my prayer; in the 
hour of distress I called upon him, and he raised up for me friends. 

But I will not enter into a minute account of this period of my life ; 
the details of misery are always uninteresting to the hearer. I passed 
from one service to another, until I had the good fortune to serve an 
humble but a religious artizan. He taught me his trade ; he clothed 
and fed me; but, above all, he strengthened and confirmed my early re¬ 
ligious impressions. In return, I served him faithfully; and by my fideli¬ 
ty so won upon his heart, that he shared with me his business, and 
eventually connected me with him by a nearer tie. As his son, I was, 
if possible, happier than before ; the day we spent in labor, the evenings 
in pious reflection. But such happiness could not be of long continu¬ 
ance. He was far advanced in years, and ‘*his lamp of life was flicker¬ 
ing but, cheered and consoled by an inward peace, he looked forward 
with cheerful anticipations. Gradually he wasted away. A few days be¬ 
fore his death, as his daughter and I were sitting by him, he spoke of his 
approaching end, and then with a mournful smile he talked of our future 
prospects. “ My dear children,” said he, u I feel that I shall not long 
be with you—I have lived to a good old age, and I feel that my days 
are numbered; but I wish to speak a few words to you, which are the 
result of my experience. In the humble rank in which you are placed, 
there are many incentives to vice from which the higher classes are ex¬ 
empted ; perhaps the greatest industry on your part can never raise you 
above the situation which you now occupy—it is filled with toil and 
anxiety—the days you must spend in toil, and the nights in sleep—while 
the immortal part of your nature will thus in a great degree be neglect¬ 
ed. My son, I wish you to fulfil the compact of your youth—to retire 
from this busy scene of strife to the solitude of die country, to resign 
contention for peace, to resign the restless desire of wealth for content¬ 
ment. Through our joint exertions I have been able to lay by a few 
hundred dollars, which I wish you to devote to this purpose. Do it, and 
I shall die content; for I shall feel assured that the w elfare of my child¬ 
ren is secured in this world as well as in the world to come.” Shortly 
after the good old man died; his last wishes I implicidy obeyed. For 
a small sum I purchased this whole tract of land, and a small expendi¬ 
ture enabled me to build this little cottage. My wants are few, and they 
are supplied from my farm, the neig^bou^nQpf^k or the river. My 
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days are passed in tranquillity and happiness. My wife and child sup* 
ply to me the want of company, and in a few months I shall be joined 
by the rest of my kindred. 

Thus the principal ingredients of happiness are mine: viz. present 
enjoyment and a pleasant anticipation for the future. I often suffer my 
imagination to wander forward into futurity; but a few years will pass 
before these barren hills will be covered with waving fields of com— 
these dense forests will pass away before the progress of civilization, 
and in their stead will be reared the abodes of man ; instead of these 
unseemly piles of stone, the lofty spire will rise towards the heavens. 
Here will be a refuge for the distressed and afflicted—here will the wan¬ 
derer rest in peace, and the way-faring man cease from his burden— 
here the sons of poverty will find protection—and here will the victims 
of persecution worship their God in peace. Can there be any greater 
happiness than the thought that I have been the humble instrument to 
work out the ways of Providence. Believe me, that he who reclaims 
one waste spot from waste and desolation, has not lived in vain; for he 
has provided a resource of incalculable value for future generations.” 

At these words my kind entertainer stopped, and I perceived that his 
tale was ended; and by his glistening eyes, I saw at a glance the pious 
enthusiasm of his nature. As the evening was far advanced, I retired 
to my allotted apartment, and was there left to repose. But before I 
closed my eyes, I could not help offering up a prayer, that the fondest 
hopes and anticipations of my host might be realized. 


SONG. 

BIND NOT THOSE ROSES THROUGH MY HAIR. 

BT MRS. DA FONTS. 

Bind not those roses through my hair, 

Bring not such gifts to me; 

Although I know they are as fair 
As earthly flowers can be, 

Why place them on a brow like mine, 

Stf lost to pleasure here ? 

Life’s flowers were never made to shine 
Mid sorrow and despair. 

Bright things that glitter in my sight, 

Away; ye cannot bring, 

One feeling I could call delight, 

Or round my pathway fling 
The radiance of my early years, 

The joys for which I pine, 

The one, yet loved amid the tears 
That ever must be mine. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BOREf 

< 

OR THE HISTORY OF NICKIE THE 8MILER*. 

Shepherd, And I said M gang and he would na gang ; and I said " gang** 
again, and he would na gang ; and I said “ gang” a third time, and he would na 
gang. Then said I to mysel* “ the de’il himsel’ canna mak.’ him gang.” 

. Tyme's Truth u. 


There is no genus in animated nature that has so successfully eluded 
the researches of Cuvier and Buffon as that race of carpet-knights, those 
belle-worrying, temper-killing, time-wasting creatures called Bores . 
There are your land-rats and your water-rats ; these you can forgive, 
for it is their nature to pick up crumbs from the rich man’s table, and 
make high holiday in the walls of antiquated family mansions. And 
then if you run at them with your cane, they rise valorously on theii 
hind legs, plume their whiskers, set their teeth, flirt their tails, and 
finallytretire with the satisfactory reflection that they have battled to the 
best of their ability. 

But your bore, when you run at him with that instrument sharper than 
a two-edged sword, does he set his teeth ? Yes ;—he smiles . Does he 
plume his whiskers? Yes;—with his fore and second fingers. He 
takes no inuendoes, no hints, no kicks. He has in his head a Claude 


Lorraine-glass that throws a glory over every pout and sneer; the lances 
you level at him he gently turns to his neighbour; and while you are 
darting at him the sharpest things the tongue can say, he compresses his 
upper on his nether lip, casts down his eyes, raises his brows, and dan¬ 
dles his hat with all the naivete and Vair satisfait of an accepted lover. 

This genus, like other genera of other wild beasts, contains many 
kinds. There is your dining bore, a particular friend of all who give 
good dinners; he knows all the household from madam to miss’s maid; 
is au fait to the rule of the table, and would sooner cut out his tongue 
than partake twice of one dish. There’s your musical bore, with his 
eternal string of chansons , romances, and ritomelles; who can tell the 
smallest shadow of a shade between a tenore and a soprano; affirms 
that —-m (who you know sings well for a private circle,) has no voice at 
all; says Pedrotti is false, and calls Fomasari a scholar. There’s your 
literary bore, whose conversation consists of three courses; a critique 
on the last novel, with literary on dits as entremets; literary scandal is 
the next; and before his congd he doles out a bon mot or two. There’s 


your laughing bore, who insults drawing-rooms with his ha! ha! ho. 
Your modish bore, and your slovenly bore, who never makes more than 
half a toilette, and is never in debt to his boot-black. Your sporting 

bore (- . —.for instance) who draws such deused long bores about 

snipe and plover. But the most original, and one completely am gs* 
neris, was Nickie the Smiler, a man who peter could ba offended. 

Nichota Nixon, Esq. was reared somewhere in New-Enjjland. His 
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birth was first-rate, as his blood was crossed by the-s and the-s; 

his cousins had married into the — ■ family; and in every direction he 
could boast relations and connexions who were in society. He could 
claim many quarters in his shield as any German landgraf, and pro¬ 
bably with as much propriety. Nicholas studied his 44 Tityre” in Bos¬ 
ton. His mother, good lady, did all she could to bend the twig; the 
tree certainly inclined, for Nickie bad a terrible stoop, beyond the cor¬ 
rection of straps and backboard. His feet were pinched in small shoes, 
and many a weary day did Nickie limp from Somerset to School 
street; but nature, said Nickie, should be spray-footed; and so he was. 
His hands, like all well-nurtured plants, spread far and wide; they were 
big enough to hold a seventy-four in her moorings, and as lividly white 
as p&te de noisette could make them. By dint of promptings, transla¬ 
tions, and claptraps, Nick was made a cantab at Harvard; and took his 
seat as usual on all literary occasions at the foot of the form. 

How smoothly can a fellow sail through college if his father give 
open dinners, and his mother will give now and then to Mrs. Longinus 
an airing in her coach and four! 44 Excellent! excellent!” exclaimed 

the portly professor Porteus, as he glanced his eye maudlingly adown a 
doggrel translation of an Horation ode executed by Nickie Nixon’s 
toady; and which Nickie had requested to have mentioned at table, and 
which of course professor Porteus died to see. 

44 Excellent, excellent,” said the professor, as his gray eye swimmed 
with the richness of Mr. Nixon’s Madeira; 44 Excellent Pope him¬ 
self could not have done it better.” 

Mrs. Nixon, choked full of maternal delight, fanned herself violently. 

The toady was busy with his nutshells. 

44 Pass the wine to professor Porteus,” said Mr. Nixon. 

Nickie was wheedled through college. He was graduated with all 
the honors of the black robe. He got through it more smoothly than is 
usually the case with Harvardienses. He had never had a helium. 
Why 1 If Nickie was struck he smiled. Why ? Because if the blow 
came from a stranger, he thought it a mistake; if from a friend, he thought 
it a joke. He never could be offended. He never cut a friend, nor 
would he, nor could he, be cut by a friend. He never swore at his 
groom, nor kicked his dog. He never blamed his horse whenever he 
took the frequent liberty of tossing Nickie over bramble hedges, or 
plumping him in some handy ditch. He bore no ill-will, and would re¬ 
ceive none. 

Nickie’s commencement oration was about as good as such orations 
{generally are. He sawed the air the usual number of times, and lugged 
m by the head and shoulders the usual number of Latin quotations. It 
was rather long, but Nickie took the coughs and shufflings as cheers; 
while the venerable professors and faculty, dreaming quietly of the din¬ 
ner, nodded approbation. Mrs. Nixon’s gay coach whisked merrily 
and sonorously over the bridge, and the nappy mother, another Cor* 
nelia, felt that worlds could not buy of her the dear jewel who was lean¬ 
ing on his large white hand, and carelessly gloating on the clear silver 

river below. * 
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That night Nickie came out Mrs. N. gave a rout, and the house 
was scented from top to toe with orange and gilliflower. 44 My son! 
Miss Pippin.” Miss Pippin had five sisters ; three out She aimed a 
shaft brighter than her diamonds at Nickie; it did not take; she was a 
green pippin; she stood by Miss Pearmain (a Miss should be very care¬ 
ful of her location.) This was the happiest night of Nicholas Nixon. 
He was the observed of all observers. But alas, human bliss is fleet¬ 
ing ; one cannot be distingue long. Two more routs did him. He 
was found out. Even Miss Pippin began to look elsewhere. Nickie 
could look, loll, and smile; but he could not talk. Persiflage (that 
most difficult of all easy things,) was unknown to him. 

44 My dear,” says Mrs. Basilica (who had more Ion than money) to 
her daughter Laura, 44 Mr. Nixon has been unusually attentive for a day 
or two. Dites moi done en conflance , do you think—my dear ] eh ?”— 
44 Ah, ma mere,” drawled out Laura, 44 1 love his coach and curricle to 
folly; but I could not bear to have such a man say 44 my dear” to me. 
He does smile so, and every body says he’s such a bore. Pm sure I 
should die of 4 tiderum vitae,’ as he calls it” 

Boston was too hot for Nickie, and like many other dull articles, he 
was shipped to New-York for a market He had been a member of the 
44 Gray Poodles,” that knot of incipient bon vivans. But as he was in¬ 
evitably under the table at the third round, he was voted out nero. con. 
Nickie smiled when he received the mittimus. Smiled, I said 1 He 
always smiled; I do believe he was born shewing his teeth. 

“ Greet him Bhade of Gloater.” 

It was the only thing he could do to perfection. He took lessons on 
the piano ; but Grampner said to Mrs. N. 44 My dear matam, your shon 
hash no more ear as one of your cosh hosses.” Nickie smiled; 44 a 
want of ear is a sign of genius.” One night at 44 Old Drury,” Tom 
Primely was in chat with Harry Mitre, when up walked Nickie to look 
and listen. Harry knew him,—Tom did not. Nick*© lingered so long 
that Harry was finally obliged to say, 44 Mr. Primely, shall I make you 
acquainted with my friend Mr. Nixon V ’ Tom turned on his heel; 44 No, 
sir. I’ll be damned if you do.” Would you believe it] Nickie smiled; 
and the next day had the sang froid to send it to the Palladium for a bon 
mot! Two weary hours in each day had Nickie lounged to Banister’s 
Hall, tor thump and draw ugly faces on Blackstone. You may well 
imagine then that at the end of the term, Nickie, like Necessity (to bor¬ 
row a pun,) knew no law. As Nickie was even too poor for a lawyer, 
he decided on being a gentleman, a law-term for beggars, idlers, tumble- 
down princes, men who had seen better days, and such like. 

Too old for youth, too young at thirty-five 

To herd with boys or hoard with good three score, 

I wonder people should he left alive, 

But since they are, that epoch is a bore; 

Love lingers still, although ’twere late to wive; 

And as for other love the illusion’s o’er, 
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And money, that most pure imagination, 

Gleams only through the dawn of its creation, 

says Byron : this was the statu quo of Nickie ; and when he made his 
appearance on the arena of New-Yorkhe had a tinge of gray on his hair, 
a slight quilting about his eyes, an unusual developement of the joints of 
the fingers ; but his smile,—was that altered? No ; there was the same 
square lip, the same long teeth, over which time, that perverse painter 
in the Caravaggio style, had thrown a shade or two. Nickie looked 
wistfully back at the round cupola and their spires that mark Boston, 
and said something about leaving behind “ so many friends.” “ So 
many friends,” echoed his toady. Something like a tear stood in Nick- 
ie’s eye, as he thought of his good, proud mother, who, a year or two 
ere this had been gathered to the granite cemetery of the Nixons. 
4i Heigho,” said Nickie. “ Heigho,” echoed the toady. As they neared 
that romantic little toll-house which peeps so wittily from the Pollards 
on the Providence high-road, Nickie gazed upon the turnpike-gate, in 
which appeared a large rent, the effect of the last evening’,* storm. The 
eye of Nickie kindled with an unnatural fire ; “ that is not the first time,” 
said he, “ that I have seen a crack in the turnpike-gate.” The toady 
laughed vociferously, as all toad-eaters should do. This was Nickie’s 
first, last, best pun. 

Oh, apathy ! how mistaken was Pandora when she called thee a curse, 
—an evil. Thou art a blessing, a true blessing, too rare a blessing. A 
better proof against the trials, sorrows, stings of life, than the indurating 
waters of the Styx. Nickie never knew the tremblings and heart-burn 
of mauvaise honte . Nickie never felt himself cast to the ground by the 
sneer of a woman or the coldness of a friend. And when his toady cut 
him, which he did so soon as he was well fixed in society, Nickie sighed 
not, shed no tears, wrote no essays on false friendship, did not read 
Zimmerman, nor sang any of Bay ley’s ballads. Call apathy a curse ? 
Oh, never. But rather that dronish sensitiveness that makes the bravest 
man tremble at a slight; that is pierced with a dozen* daggers at the 
snarl of a puppy. Apathy is the caput moiitium of philosophy; and any 
one who has been long scathed and distilled in the crucible of the world, 
will say so. It is better even than that quiet which a slighted man can 
sometimes get into, who retires to his coal fire, his nightgown, his slip¬ 
pers, and his hock-posset; a volume of Bolingbroke in his hand, and 
his heartburnings and breakings far, far away in the land of dreams. 
This was the happy, mood of the pseudo-Pindar when he wrote: 

But let the spirit that surrounds my frame 
Sit easy on it, just like an old shoe ; 

When disappointment sets my house in flame, 

Let reason all she can to quench it do ; 

Reason has engines plentiful and stout, 

With water at command to put it out. 

But apathy is even better than this ; as it never feels the sting it has no 
need of the salve. I believe is in New-York. 
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. There is a gentleman near the door of Grace church, leaning against 
the railing, industriously tapping his chin with a bois de mid cane. Why 
do the belles sheer from him, and, making a circuit, seize quickly the 
arm of a brother or father, or intimate friend ? or, lacking these, why do 
they spring so featly into their coaches ? Ah, he cannot be mistaken, 
he is the same Nicholas Nixon that haunted in days of yore the stone 
porch of King’s chapel. He finally springs forward, and Mrs. Zephyr 
finds him at her side. 44 Good morning, madam.” 44 Sir?” “Good 
morning, madam.” 44 Good morning, sir.” They turn up Broadway, 
keeping at a very respectful distance, like two hounds on the same tether. 
44 1 have called repeatedly to see you, but have always the misfortune to 
find you out Pray tell me, Mrs. Zephyr, when are you at home ?” 
4 ‘ Never, sir.” Nickie smiled , and kept his eye carefully on his grand* 
pied* (I cant bear to say the English,) that they might keep their happy 
angle of forty-five degrees. “ Ah,” scud he, 44 so many engagements, so 
many soirees , so many 4 petites choses d fairej I wonder that you have 
even time to attend church, Mrs. Zephyr.” He turned; he was alone. 

Mrs. Z. had quietly dropped in at-’s. 44 Ah,” thought he, 

44 a witty little creature that Mrs. Zephyr, so naive, very naive.” He 
called on her the next day ! 

But now it falls to my lot to pourtray a scene of a more tender de¬ 
scription than any that happened in the eventful, yet unruffled life of 
Nickie Nixon. Would that I had been in love, and then the scene would 
not suffer for little accessories, which add the chief grace to an amatory 
picture; but I have never felt that twinge direr than the tooth-ache, 
which wets the pillows and lengthens the faces of tyros in love. My 
face has still a tendency to the chubby ; and heaven only knows when 
some bright-eyed spinster will spin it out But, as Nickie said, in 
translating the French saying, 44 let’s return to our muttons.” 

Imagine a drawing-room in Park Place, lighted by a setting sun, 
whose red rays shooting through curtains of yellow damask, gave a rich 
and clear colouring to the pictures, and a golden tinge to the statues 
which adorned it. A western breeze rushing through the college elms, 
played in the curtains, and stirred the nestling curls on the cheek of a 
little creature, half-fairy, half-May Dacre, who was sitting in one of the 
windows. She was poring over a book with a suspicious green ging¬ 
ham cover, with an intentness that would have startled my jealousy had 
she been my ladye love. Perhaps it was the young duke ? Let’s call 
her May Dacre, at any rate. The door-bell was rung ; with how deep 
a sigh did she turn down a comer of the absorbing page! How much 
deeper was the sigh when Mr. Nicholas Nixon was announced! 

Nickie, with his eternal smile, approached a-tiptoe. May frowned. 
Nickie ceased not to smile, for he never saw frowns. 44 A delightful 
evening, Miss Dacre.” 

A pause. 44 Yes, Sir.” 

44 Is’nt this the Indian summer?”— 

A pause.— 44 Sir ?” 

44 Isn’t this the Indian summer ?”— 

A pause.— 44 Did you speak, Mr. ^i^qn ^IC 
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44 Isn’t this the Indian summer V 9 

44 I believe it is.”— 44 I saw your friends the Miss-s to-day.”— 

(She takes up the suspicious green book.)— 44 They are very pretty.”— 
(She opens her place, and tries to read.)— 44 Don’t they dress in black V 9 
—(She turns her back.) 44 Yes, Sir.” 

A pause ensued, in which, after reading one sentence over five times, 
she turned to gaze out of the window. Nickie was employed in trying to 
make his right glove go on his left hand. Nickie turned, and looked 
out too. 44 I wonder who that is on-’s steps V 9 

44 Do you V 9 said May. 

44 1 think it must be-.” 

44 Must it V 9 said May. 

44 No, no, it must be-, the foot is so small; and then he 

most generally dresses in black. I wish he would turn round. There, 

there, I can see his whiskers ; they’re red, it can’t be-, he has 

no whiskers; only a delicate pair of favoris. By the way, I’ll tell you 
a good”- 

Nickie turned to tell the good thing. He discovered Miss Dacre at 
the farther end of the farther room, quietly turning over some music. 
May watched him narrowly ; she saw him rise, go to the table where 
his hat lay, take it up (how delightful! she determined to give him a 
smile as he bade her good evening,) he approached her, and took a seat 
beside her. May could have wept for vexation. 44 Mr. Nixon, do you 
intend to stay to tea V 9 44 Thank you, I will with pleasure.” She rang 
the bell. 44 Tea, Mirabeau, as quick as possible,” and then sotto voce: 
44 Do you see the gentleman near the piano ? When he rings at the door 
I am not at home.” Mirabeau laid his fore-finger on the side of his 
nose, and soon served up the tea and the lamps. During tea Nickie 
doled out his opinion on the comparative merits of souchong, pouchong, 
bohea, and gunpowder; told (for Nickie had travelled,) that princess 
Esterhazy took no tea, for fear of her complexion; lady Caroline Lamb 
no cream, and Agar Ellis no sugar; that Louis Philippe used the com¬ 
mon, and not the Sevres china; and when he had finished, he found that 
he had been telling the JincUe to Mirabeau and the tea-pot. Mr. Dacre 
had retired to his American, Mrs. D. to her Tillotson; May was again 
in the window, looking at the moon ; Nickie followed, and smiled; 
May crossed to the piano ; Nickie followed; and then to the sofa; still 
Nickie followed, as constant as the shadow to the substance. May 
sighed in despair, and here, placing herself at bay, determined to sit it 
out. Supper was announced. 44 1 wish no supper,” said May, with a 
firmness worthy of Joan d’Arc. She then stopped the oil in the lamps, 
and poked the last coal out of the grate. Still Nickie stirred not The 
little marble naiad in the comer yawned; and the doughty old ancestor 
in the picture frame unbuttoned the comer button of Ins vest. After a 
long, long pause, when the last stream of smoke was loitering up the 
chimney, and a blue tinge hung upon the lamp, Nickie, with a sweet 
smile and steady voice, gave out the discourse, of which the following 

is the skeleton. 44 Long seen and admired-heart—pain—pride— 

coach—ardent flame—horses—pin-money^toM to Europe—worth—ad- 
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miration—servant—mirrors—Venus di Medicis— hand and heart—foot 
—knee—unworthy serv ant—fortune— down —till death—Mrs. Nixon.” 
May, with her arms quietly folded, looked as many daggers as she could. 
Nickie wtis on his knee. The last audible words of the confab were* 
41 Mirabeau, show out Mr. Nixon.” Nickie smiled as he descended 
into Park Place. “ It cannot be,” thought he, 44 that Miss Dacre dis¬ 
likes me; no, no; she only prefers somebody else. I’ll call again to¬ 
morrow, she may think differently then.” 

44 May, my dear,” said Mrs. Dacre as May entered the tea-room* 
44 wont you have supper ?” 44 No, I thank you,” said she, 44 1 have sup¬ 

ped full of horrors ; I have just had an offer from Nickie Nixon.” The 
tea-room resounded with laughter; even the decorous Mirabeau had to 
screw in his lips. 

44 Geo drey, Mrs. Zephyr gives a ball to-night, and Miss Dacre one 
to-morrow night. Have there been any cards or notes left for me V 9 
44 No, sir,” said Geoffrey, with a sly leer, 44 there has not been a note or 
card here for the last six weeks.” 44 How very strange! Their ser¬ 
vants are very careless. I must of course have been invited,” said 
Nickie, looking at his large hand and the seal-ring, where a cat’s paw, 
with the motto 44 noli me tangere ” was cut in red cornelian. 44 1 am go¬ 
ing to Manuel’s ; order the coach at ten.” Nickie went to both balls! 

The next summer Nickie stayed a month at Saratoga. I there hap¬ 
pened to sit near him at breakfast; and he sent me his wine daily at 
dinner. He tried to ingratiate himself with both the houses of York and 
Lancaster. But the red rose knew him of old, and the white had had 
a tete-a-tete with Mrs. Zephyr. So Nickie strolled up and down the 
room with his hands behind him. 


I missed Nickie for nearly a fortnight, and thought he had returned 
to New-York. He had appeared more pallid and wrinkled than ever 
when I last saw him. One night, about one, I was awaked by his ser¬ 
vant Geoffrey, who came to me to tell me that he was afraid Mr. Nixon 
was dying; he had been sent for me.” I hastened to him, and found 
Nickie bolstered up in the bed, and the physician in attendance. There 
was no doubt that Nickie was at his last prayers ; I knew it by the nod 
of the doctor as I entered the room. 44 1 am happy you have come,” 
said he faintly, 44 1 have sent for Mr. Lightcue, but he is in the billiard- 
room, and has just got a spot-ball, he can’t come. I sent for, Gray- 
mane, but he is going to ride early in the morning, and can’t be dis¬ 
turbed ; Windy has drunk too much champagne, Witwant is writing an 
epigram for Mrs. Zephyr; they can’t come. Poor fellows, how af¬ 
flicted will they be at my loss ! I wish my effects to be sent to Boston* 
to my uncle Worst Nixon, who has my papers. Let me be buried there 
in the family vault, and—and—(here he put his mouth close to my ear) 
don't let my age be put in the papers .” Nickie’s face settled into a smile, 
grimmer than ever, about an hour affer he died. 


Peace to thy ashes, Nickie 1 He lies by the side of his mother in 
the aforesaid granite cemetery; and it is said that the leaves of the wil¬ 
low which grows over the tomb, purse up their edges into a kind of smile 


before they drop from the tree. 
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a Uencfl Sftetth ot ffl fss aeslfe. 

Wvas heaven that the fair original of this engraving may not 
complain of us for giving a fancy sketch instead of a pencil one 
of her face and form ! We have sad misgivings that it does no¬ 
thing like justice to them, although a friend to whom we sub¬ 
mitted it for his opinion, who had once seen the lady, assured 
us with a significant emphasis, “ that it was a likeness.” He 
added, however, “ for you know all women must have some 
points of resemblance.” Equivocal as this encomium certainly 
was, we determined not to lose our sketch ; inasmuch as we 
were assured by our aforesaid friend that “ no sketch could do 
justice to her lovely and spirited countenance ; that her eyes are 
at once soft and brilliant; that her features exhibit a mixture of 
playful and thoughtful expression, which is altogether the most 
piquant he has ever beheld; that she has beauty enough to win 
admiration, had she no pretensions to the wit and fancy which 
sparkle in all her productions ; and talent to command the uni¬ 
versal homage of our sex, if she possessed not a tithe of her 
beauty.” 

We will not, therefore, apologize that it is not beautiful; we 
will not beg the fair subject’s forgiveness that it has not “ bodied 
forth” the fine regularity of her countenance, or the faultless 
symmetry of her form. No, we will not commit so great a lap¬ 
sus. It were needless. Our artist has touched off the unas¬ 
suming goodness of her heart, the quiet excellence of her cha¬ 
racter, the happy attributes of her tastes. How much more cap¬ 
tivating does the Augusta Norton of America appear in the ele¬ 
gant morning dress,—returned from the walk, in which she has 
made happy her little protege,—turning over the productions of 
that graceful pencil which has delighted the amateurs of Eng¬ 
land with the charmed truth of its delineations,—looking so femi¬ 
nine, so domestic, yet so lady-like,—than she would have seemed 
had she been drawn with pen in hand and book on table, or even 
with roses in her hair and lace on her robe, figuring in those 
brilliant assemblies where she shines the brightest and the best. 
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She looks just as we would wish, neither a la pas bleu nor a la 
mode. Like the brother of C. R. Leslie, R. A.—like the author 
of u Pencil Sketches.” 

And by the way, here we must say that if we owe an apology 
to the fair authoress for the liberty our sketch may have taken 
with her features, we owe one still more humble for not having 
ere this presented her own “ Pencil Sketches” to the notice of 
our readers. That is a task which we promise ourselves the 
pleasure of performing in our next number. In the mean time 
we shall only say, that with all our respect and admiration for the 
talents of her gifted brother, we feel convinced his canvass ne¬ 
ver presented us portraits more true to life and nature than those 
which Miss Leslie has given us under the unpretending title of 
“Pencil Sketches,” 

What care we that reviewers have raised their little outcry of 
censure, because her pencil has been boldly free as well as beau¬ 
tifully true ? What work of real merit has ever yet gone forth 
into the world, that has not been decried by the ungentle craft 1 
What avails it that the Mesdames Washington Potts’ of Society, 
should be a little ruffled at recognizing a portraiture so admirably 
correct 1 All the Misses Vanlears in America may make them¬ 
selves as ridiculous as they please, that they have found them¬ 
selves delineated in a manner so powerfully graphic;—a still 
smaller part may endeavour to make their objections pungent, 
by calling up the misty spirit of national pride to rebuke our 
accomplished heroine as un-American in her taste and anti-na¬ 
tional in her habits. It wont, however, all do. Venus was not 
less admired in the Olympic circles because her slippers creaked; 
and the truest, the most accurate, the most spirited, the most en¬ 
tertaining “ Sketches,” which have issued from the American 
press since the days of the celebrated Geoffrey Crayon to the pre¬ 
sent time, will go on in the meed of popularity, uninfluenced and 
unaided by any such causes ; and Miss Leslie’s name will soon 
be recognized as the brightest of our fair authors. 
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LITERARY AND CRITICAL NOTICES 

OP NEW WORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Th* Life or Friedrich Schiller, comprehending an examination of his work®. 

Boston; Park Benjamin and Carter, Hendee & Co. 

The American literati are not less indebted to Mr. Benjamin for his spirited 
purpose of furnishing them with a series of works of the highest literary character, 
than for his happy selection of Schiller’s biography as the commencing volume 
of the series, and the beautiful form in which he has dressed it for their libraries. 
The selection does much credit to his judgment; and we hail this Yolume with 
pleasure, not alone for its individual excellence, but also that it omens happily of 
what we are in future to expect Mr. Benjamin in his preface mentions that the 
series is to include History, Biography, and Romance, with translations and origi¬ 
nal works. He proposes to engage the talents of learned and popular authors, to 
whom he holds out inducements creditable alike to his generosity and good sense. 

The present volume is, (strange to say,) the first edition of Schiller’s life ever 
published in America. While Europe resounded with the fame of the great dr*- 
matist and historian, the echo that America gave back was but a faint acknow¬ 
ledgment of his title to commanding interest; indeed, while the extraordinary and 
intense power of his writings was electrifying almost all classes in his own country, 
here they were almost wholly unknown, and the character of the author was only 
estimated by report. The cause is evident: Americans were so exclusively devot¬ 
ed to literature immediately English, that they not only cared little for the trea^ 
sures which the genius of other nations might afibrd them, but they were in a great 
measure ignorant of and slow to acknowledge the very abilities that existed among 
themselves. Now, however, things are altered. Our scholars have become inti- L 
mate with the national literature of other lands ; and our literary society, taking 
the tone from its leaders, appreciate and admire, to the full extent of their excellence, 
the standard works of genius in every modern language. 

The literature of Germany, among these, is a subject of the intensest import¬ 
ance which an American could study. Independent of the unexampled treasures 
of intellect which it contains, it has for him a deeper interest than any other, from 
the circumstance of its recent origin; and, looking at the comparatively small ex¬ 
tent of the empire of mind in his own country, he will find both courage and 
hope in the reflection that fifty years ago, Germany, now so distinguished, had no 
literature of her own. In the time of Frederick the Great the language was 
deemed barbarous; and at a period but a little more remote, it was spoken by few 
except the peasantry; yet in literature, Germany now ranks foremost among Eu¬ 
ropean nations. In that short time her language has acquired a permanence and 
an ascendency it will probably retain for ages, and has been used as the medium^ 
of giving to the world richer treasures of thought, and genius, and research, th*« 
any other modem tongue whatever in the same space of time. 

Schiller had the fate of being among the first of those brilliant spirits who call¬ 
ed the literature of their country to its destiny of glory; and his works have tend- 
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ed more, with, perhaps, the exception of Goethe, to give it that wide celebrity in 
other countries, and that universal attraction which it has attained. In the 
volume before us, there is an account of his life, genius, and writings; one of the 
ablest and clearest that has ever been written of an Author. In the events of a 
secluded sa’vans life, there is generally little of mere abstract interest; but there 
it much which a philosophical historian would turn to profound account as influ¬ 
encing the genius which enchants us. Into such hands has Schiller’s memoirs 
fallen in the present volume. A more beautifully perfect specimen of lifferary 
biography we have never read. The author has imbued himself with the intellect 
and with the turn of thought of his subject He has a clear, correct, discriminat¬ 
ing power in analyzing the works which he describes; a purity of style in hin 
own language, and a critical knowledge of that from which he translates, which 
have been all used with commanding ability in illustrating Schiller’s life. 

The criticisms introduced upon the different works of the German dramatist, 
might be marked as among the most masterly specimens of that species of writing 
in the language; that blind enthusiasm so fatal to judgment, which is characteris¬ 
tic of biographers, never for a moment warps his taste or influences his opinions ) 
and with an appreciation of genius which will not allow its smallest gem to pass 
unnoticed, he comments upon its errors and extravagancies in a spirit of far- 
reaching judgment, which carries conviction io its train. 

The translations introduced as specimens of Schiller's style are spirited and 
noble renderings of an author’s meaning into another tongue. His intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with his author, and his accurate knowledge of his language, directed 
by a fine controlling taste, have been so admirably used that they render the ver¬ 
sion which he has given among the finest specimens of the kind in the English lan¬ 
guage. 

The work has been carefully edited for the American press by an accurate 
German scholar, who, however, guided only by his knowledge of the mere pro¬ 
perties of language, and neglecting that mimus which should be the actuating 
principle in all such cases, has been injudicious enough to attempt correcting tha 
author; and has in many places disfigured the noble version of the English edition 
by the substitution of his own cold literal formalities. This is a practice to which 
we are decidedly opposed, and the precedent ought by all means to be discoun¬ 
tenanced. If the sacredness of prescriptive right which an author possesses in 
the creation of his own mind, is to be thus indiscriminately violated, where is it 
to end ? In the hands of the ignorant or the unskillful, to what consequences 
might it not lead ? If an editor has a correction to make, let him do it in a note 
or in the margin, and he serves the public, his author, and himself. But to alter 
the text is a rash and dangerous power; one which his office gives him no autho¬ 
rity to wield j and which, besides, as in the present case, and in nine others out 
of ten, is generally exercised for the worse. 

This single fault, however, is not sufficient to prevent on our part the return of 
our wa r m thanks for this roost valuable work. The project of the publisher is a 


credit to himself, and will redound so decidedly to the advantage of the country, 
that it cannot fail to meet with unqualified success. The mechanical execution 


of the work is worthy of the 
ving very creditable. 


reputation of Boston, and the accompanying aagra- 
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England and America, a comparison of the social and political state of both 
nations. New-York j Harper & Brothers. 

This elaborate work, which has already excited considerable attention in Eng¬ 
land, and is also likely to create a sensation here, is the production of one of that 
school of political economists who deem their creed to contain a remedy for every 
human evil and for every imperfection of society. He seems in the outset to 
have undertaken to investigate his subject under the influence of a lofty philoso¬ 
phy, which could discriminate worthily between the paltriness of a social pecu¬ 
liarity and the grandeur of a national attribute; but we proceed not far before 
we ascertain that he is unactuated by a single principle which should have guided 
him in such a course. Some witlings have attributed the book to Bulwer, and 
others to a higher name, and we therefore took it up with no small degree of expec¬ 
tation ; but ere we had finished it, we had satisfied ourselves that it is the produc¬ 
tion of one of the many clever and nameless men who are kept in the employ¬ 
ment of the speculators of London, and who have a ready and a specious pen for 
any subject which the interest of their patrons may require. Such a one is doubt¬ 
less the author of England and America ; and who, altered according to the cha¬ 
racter of the age, is as doubtless one of the legitimate successors of the ingenious 
scribes who, in the days of Pope, used to concoct travels to all parts of the world 
without having been ever out of the sound of Bow bells. Our author has at¬ 
tempted to strike the balance between the fiery energy of unwasted strength in 
America, and the gaunt misery of irremediable poverty in England. His having 
never been in this country forms a small objection to his capability for the task ; 
and he has philosophized and moralized over near four hundred pages to prove 
that the United States never can become happy or great, until she has paid for 
the transportation of all the paupers of England to her shores. 

This book will not make the impression its author, and those connected with 
him, hoped for. The boldness of its views, the captivating speciousness of its 
apparent object, and we may perhaps add the ability of its execution, will cause 
it to be talked about; but when men find they have been deceived, they will lay it 
down again without regret and but little disappointment; for they will be con¬ 
scious that the high and noble reach of a philosophical analysis of the two coun¬ 
tries, in their moral and social and political relations, was as much beyond the 
scope of such a writer, as it would be above the interested objects which he has had 
in view. 

That great desideratum for both countries remains yet to be supplied; but as 
the altar is holy, so the priest who will minister at it must likewise be immaculate. 


Thb Staff-Officer, or tbr Soldier or Fortune ; a tale of real life, by Oliver 
Moore. 3 vols. 13mo. Philadelphia; E. L. Carey & A. Hart 

Why Mr. Moore has chosen to describe his adventures under the title of a 
work of fiction, we know not At all events he has suffered by the disguise. 
Had we read this book as the Narrative of the Services of Captain Oliver Moore 
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of his Majesty’s-Regt., while we would have wondered what he had writ¬ 

ten it for, we would have pronounced it one of the best books of the kind either 
Paternoster Row or the army had ever produced. As it is, with all the disadvan¬ 
tage of bringing the realities of life in competition for our entertainment with 
the fairy creations of imagination, this work is one of the most readable, even 
one of the most interesting, which has come for a long time before our notice. 
There is no pretension ; and though he tells the tale himself, there is no egotism. 
There are no claptraps for the attention—no hairbreadth ’scapes, no perilous ad¬ 
ventures to interest us; yet his easy pleasant rambling style seduces us to follow 
him unfatigued, and even pleased, through all the changing scenes in which he 
figures. His style of narrative is not so much distinguished for the presence of 
merit as for the absence of fault. Numberless persons and things are introduced 
unnecessarily into his tale, yet they never fatigue us ; we read about them, and 
forget them, and pass on to others, with as little sensation of weariness as we 
make and forget new acquaintances in life ; he has the warmth of a gay and 
happy heart, with the freshness of feeling of an unconscious poet; and his narra¬ 
tive, tinctured with his disposition, never tires and frequently charms us. Every 
subject he touches on he describes con amort with all the careless happy enthu¬ 
siasm of a soldier; and as, like all soldiers, he is sufficiently amorous in his dis¬ 
position, this feeling gives to his detail of many a liaison and many a scene, a 
height of colouring approaching the licentious. But if he offends us with his 
feelings towards his landlady, or the wife of one of his recruits, or the daughter of 
his host, he atones for it again in the description of such characters as O’Farrell, 
and general Mordaunt, and the piscatorial Surgeon Splint. The former alone is 
enough to redeem the volume, and his touching episode about his son cannot be 
perused without strong emotion. The general’s death, and the sickness in the 
West Indies, too, exhibit much powerful writing; and the whole work is such as 
would make us wish most willingly to renew the author’s acquaintance* 


Aurungzebe, a tale of Alraschid. 2 vols. Philadelphia; Carey, Lea & Blan¬ 
chard. 

We began this tale with pleasure, for eastern scenery and eastern habits are 
precisely the materials for romance, affording as they do such latitude to imagi«- 
nation without departing from at least the character of reality ; and, to do the au¬ 
thor of Aurungzebe justice (he will need all the credit we can allow him,) he fre¬ 
quently uses the advantage to effect. But wo were disappointed, and we ac¬ 
knowledge the disappointment with regret, because we can perceive that the au* 
thor is a genius of no common order, and owes his ill success rather to indo¬ 
lence than inability. , 

In particular, it is evident, that before commencing, he made no regular dispo¬ 
sition of his plot; but, depending on the skeleton in his mind, he proceeded 
forthwith to embody it; and in lieu of that unity and adaptation which should 
characterize such a work, he clothed it with deformity and spoiled it of propor¬ 
tion. 

The errors of the plot, belying, as it were, the author, and subverting the in- 
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tercst of the work, shut it out from possible success; but they are too many and 
too intricate for us to take the trouble of unravelling them. 

Thrice, beside, has he sinned against propriety, in making the jolly fakier a 
youth of twenty-two (thus robbing himself of his best character)—in rendering 
his heroine a deliberate perjurer ; (are we to identify his morality with her’s?) 
and finally, by forgetting, in his last scene, that Aurungzcbe had some dignity to 
sustain, whereas it is utterly compromised—the emperor being haplessly domes¬ 
ticated in the events, disclosures, and surprises that mark the conclusion of the 
tale. 

Notwithstanding these errors, although they place the tvork below redemption, 
yet is there much in it to commend. With the fashions and habits of the East he 
is as intimately conversant as a native ; his descriptions of scenery are poetical 
and vivid ; his characters are generally well sustained, and for dramatic effect he 
is in many of his scenes unsurpassed. 

The mind of the author of Aurungzebe, to fulfil its promise, requires discipline 
and experience ; we will vouch for the excellence of his next production, if he 
only abides by this lesson. The nature of fiction consists not in puzzling the mind 
with intricacies to surprise it by unravelling them, but it is in swaying the feel¬ 
ings by its semblance to reality, and edifying, by the character of its moral. 


The Dominie’s Legacy, consisting of a series of tales illustrative of the scenery 
and manners of Scotland. Philadelphia; Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

Much may be learned of an author from the names in which he baptizes his 
productions; thus, when we meet with a work that bears on its cover the inex¬ 
pressibly magniloquent titles of “ The Undone,” “The Outcast,” “ The Merci¬ 
less,” “ The Unforgiven,” “ et hoc genus omne,” heaven help the reviewer that 
is obliged to be at the trouble of damning it; but, reader, depend upon our expe¬ 
rience for the truth, that when you meet with one w hich presents a name so un¬ 
obtrusive as “The Dominie’s Legacy,” you may expect from the contents a 
feast of no ordinary kind. 

The Dominie is strictly intimate with the romance of domestic history, and to 
that neglected sphere he has imparted an interest in his tales, which, until now, 
we were not really aware it possessed. He asks not the aid of incident to draw 
upon our feelings, but painting his scenes from that true original—real life, he in¬ 
terests our sympathy by the truth of his etchings. He describes the simple emo¬ 
tions of the heart with fine effect p and the quiet humour, in which he often in¬ 
dulges, draws us unconsciously to a closer intimacy with him, and makes us 
almost esteem him as some old amusing acquaintance. His illustrations of Scot¬ 
tish scenery bring the landscape immediately before us. His philosophy is his 
own; and though he often indulges in moral speculation, we are never wearied by 
the theme. “George Wishart” is decidedly a master-piece in its way; the “Rash 
Marriage,” “Mary Ogilvie,” and “Highland Officer” have equal claims to suc¬ 
cess. “ Minister Tam,” and “ The Love Match” are inferior to those, though 
both are excellent; but the latter is somewhat finical. “ My Married Life,” “ The 
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Widow,” and “ Sister Kate” rank next, but we laughed heartily through “ Wee 
Watty,” Miss Peggy Brochie,” and “ Leeing Davie.” 

Such tales were a credit to the mind which produced them ; and we sincerely 
regret that the premature death of poor Picken has precluded the hope of amuse* 
ment we might have formed had he lived to make us the heirs of such another le¬ 
gacy. 

Contributions to Geology, by Isaac Lea. Philadelphia; Carey, Lea& 

, Blanchard. 

The lovers of natural science are greatly indebted to Mr. Lea for the industry 
and accuracy with which he has investigated the foBsil remains of our recent for¬ 
mations. 

The most remarkable and striking fact connected with the natural history of 
the earth is, that during different epochs its surface should have been inhabited 
by totally different races of animals and plants. Scarcely any well-marked spe¬ 
cies of all the numerous tribes that lived and died during the formation of our 
secondary rocks are to be found in the tertiary or more recent deposits. In¬ 
deed, nearly all the fossils contained in the older tertiary strata are wanting in 
the more recent; while the recent deposits are filled with other genera and species, 
a large majority of which are at present existing. We are now speaking more 
particularly of fossil shells; because of the numerous remains of Pachydermata, 
which are found in the most recent tertiary beds, there are now only four living 
representatives on the globe. Mr. Lea has directed his attention chiefly to a de¬ 
scription of the fossil shells of Claiborne, Alabama; but in so doing has thrown 
much light on the history of our whole Atlantic tertiary formations. He thinks 
that out of two hundred and fifty species from Claiborne, two hundred and nine¬ 
teen are new; and that among the whole of these there cannot be, with absolute 
certainty, a single species found to have its analogue in a living species. 

We have not space to notice this beautiful work more at large. Those who- 
wish to learn the geology of our Atlantic coast must examine it attentively. It 
will be quite a treat to the amateurs of fossil conchology in Europe. He has 
also thrown out some highly important suggestions on the subject of Lacustrine 
formations, which we should be glad to see followed up by himself or some other 
equally competent naturalist. Mr. Lea has shown his good sense by pursuing 
that mode of explaining geological revolutions of the earth’s surface, so ably de¬ 
veloped in the recent work of Mr. Lyell of London ; a work which has not been 
duly appreciated in this country, and which is destined to banish mysticism and 
quackery from geological science. 


The Union Series er Common School Classics, in six progressive numbers j; 
by Oliver Angell, A. M., Preceptor of the First District School, Providence. 
Marshall, Clarke & Co., Philadelphia ; Marshall, Brown & Co., Providence, 
1833. 

Having examined the above series of reading and spelling books, we recom¬ 
mend them to the public as being superior to any series with which we are ac- 
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quainted, for the purposes of instruction in the art of reading and spelling. Their 
prominent characteristic is their peculiar adaptation to the purposes for which 
they were intended,—to lead the youthful mind in its growth, by regular and pro¬ 
gressive steps through the various stages of an enlightened education. The les¬ 
sons being admirably contrived to go along from what is easy to that which is 
more difficult , according to the advancement of the human mind from childhood to 
maturity. 

We are well aware of the great evils arising from the multiplicity of school 
books for which the day is so peculiarly distinguished; but in justice to ‘ An¬ 
gelas Union/ so perfectly does it meet our approbation, we must say that we 
not only wish it in the hands of every scholar throughout the United States, but 
it gives us pleasure to lend our influence to promote its circulation. To all who 
know what a vast difference there is in the advantages offered by different school 
books, it cannot but be disquieting and discouraging to see substantial excellence 
often yielding to empty parades and professions. Mr. Angell, though a modest 
teacher of youth, as a scientific scholar will lose nothing in comparison with any 
author who has attempted to furnish books for children; and in knowledge of the 
human mind, and in ( tact’ for adapting exercises at once calculated to interest, 
develope, strengthen and invigorate that mind, he is not surpassed by any who 
have laboured in a similar vocation. He has followed the order of nature. He 
has pursued the same course in learning a child to read, as he would in learning 
a child to walk or to talk; and while alluring the youthful pilgrim, step by step, 
up the ascent of the ‘ hill of science/ by making the road plain and intelligible, 
he has not forgotten the mighty lever, so powerful to every age, in exerting the 
mind onward,—the love of novelty and change. In ‘Union/ No. 1, the child com¬ 
mences reading as soon as he commences putting the letters together into sylla¬ 
bles ; so that, instead of being ‘ doomed by destiny severe/ to study columns of 
words drawn up in ‘rank and file/ having no idea connected with them but the 
uniform in which they are paraded, and that of the chiming of their names at ‘all 
coll/ year after year, before being permitted to read. The scholar is allowed the 
relaxation of exercising himself at the same time with words that are drawn to¬ 
gether by sense rather than by sound , and addressed not to the eye only but to the 
mind. Nos. 2, 3, and 4, contain easy reading lessons, (accompanied with spel¬ 
ling lessons,) such as scholars would like to read in their leisure moments at 
home, and while so amusing as to join the attention of youth, are calculated to 
have a useful and moral tendency . No. 5 is a gradual advance from No. 4, con¬ 
taining reading lessons for higher classes, with a vocabulary at the end of the 
book, containing a selection of words from each section, arranged and numbered 
to correspond with the reading sections. The definitions of all the most difficult 
words being given, no recurrence to the pages of a dictionary is necessary. This 
arrangement will be found to strengthen and enlarge the youthful mind, by en¬ 
abling the scholar while learning to read to understand what he reads. The 
words of each section arc explained in connection, therefore shades of meaning 
are elicited not contained in a common dictionary. The common mode of learn¬ 
ing definitions of insulated, unconnected words in a dictionary being a mere exer¬ 
tion of the memory, is a dry, and tedious, and often a fruitless labour, from the 
fact that the association of ideas is imt called in to aid the memory. The plan 
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of this work relieves the scholar from this difficulty, by presenting the words of a 
section in connection, and supplying a train of ideas associated with the lesson. 
Union No. 6. closes the series of reading and spelling books. It contains selec¬ 
tions of pieces, both in prose and verse, designed as a reading book for the higher 
classes in schools and academies, accompanied with an explanatory key, con¬ 
taining much useful information and a large collection of verbal distinctions with 
illustrations. The selections in this No. are drawn principally from the litera¬ 
ture of our own age and country, not to the exclusion, however, of all English 
pieces, over some of which time has no power. This has been done to make the 
book an acceptable offering to the American people, not so much by appealing 
to their national pride as by making it more worthy of their approbation on ac¬ 
count of its intrinsic merits . The miscellaneous literature of the present day, 
probably, is as well adapted to the present modes of thinking and acting, and the 
present wants of society, aB was the literature of the periodical essayists and their 
contemporary poets to the age of Anne. 


The Autobiography of John Galt. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia; Key 9 l 

Biddle. 

John Galt is almost the only living specimen of a genus formerly rife, and 
now nearly extinct, and which we hope will soon become wholly so. A degraded 
man of genius making a trade of his wretchedness and his mind ;—who is never 
known to the world personally except by his miseries; and whose talents, apart 
from his works, never come before the public except as the scape goat to atone 
for the annoyance of some paltry necessity. Thus we all heard, not long since, 
about some work he was preparing, for which a double share of sympathy was 
claimed, on account of poverty and mortal sickness, both said to be pressing on 
the author. The Literary Gazette rung the chime about “ poor Galt,” and the 
u last work he would probably ever write ;” he himself took dolorous leave of the 
world and of literature in his preface; and the good-natured papers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, circulated ad nauseam some wretched verses, likewise by himself, 
containing something “ very touching” about “ poor and forgotten, old and lame.” 
Forth came, after all this prelude, to use a common phrase, “ one of the old sto¬ 
ries.” We believe it was that wretched abortion, the Stolen Child ; for who can 
mind the names of Galt’s novels ? and the simple and sympathizing public 
bought, of course, as might be expected, and bought liberally ; and thus, as we 
foresaw from the first, to make the most of this favouring gale, out came his outo- 
biography , save the mark; and after that, in case any more of the milk of human 
kindness might be left in the cow he was draining, he collected the sweepings of 
his study in three volumes more ; and the last thing we heard of him was, ho 
was going, not to the tomb of the Capulets, but to Canada j so that we may rea¬ 
sonably expect, in course of time, at least another volume of his autobiography, 
and Borne half dozen more novels, in which he can “ renew his efforts to shew 
how various a field may yet bo cultivated.” All this is very paltry and very 
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shabby, not to say disgusting; but it is nothing to the egotism,—the meanness, 
the presumption, he displays in every page of his autobiography. We might 
ask, what has ever he done to entitle him to foist so many pages of self—self- 
self—-upon the world ? It had got enough of that already in his former works, for 
no writer of the age has so constantly dragged his own personal characteristics 
on the stage in every possible shape so often as “ John Galtand we could read 
of no person, who, judging by his own account, we would so heartily desire to 
shove out of our road. 

We will not enter, then, upon a regular criticism of these volumes j they are be¬ 
neath it. We find in them so much to offend the ordinary feelings and predilec¬ 
tions of human nature, as well as the customs of society; such an everlasting 
prolongation of a very worthless subject; such an offensive littleness and selfish¬ 
ness, and meanness, and disfigured with so much affectation of style and need¬ 
less elaboration, that we could not enter upon the task without mingling too 
largely with the very traits and characteristics we detest The fact of an in¬ 
dividual moving in a very narrow sphere, with nothing to diversify the mono¬ 
tony of his existence but those tricks of fawning subserviency on the one hand 
and overweening presumption on the other, which are unpractised by, and unmet 
with, in men of common elevation of feeling; whose only claim to distinction 
arises from having written some books which subserved their purpose of imme¬ 
diate emolument, and certainly attained their utmost hope of destiny in having 
possibly amused a portion of those readers who pounce on every thing new as a 
saviour from their idleness. That such a person should conceive himself entitled 
to publish to mankind the ins and outs of his career, is in itBelf an evidence either 
of weakness or of conceit, for which there is no accounting, and for which there 
can be no excuse, except in the feeling which originated it. 


Trkvbltan, by the author of a Marriage in High Life. Philadelphia; Carey, 
Lea, and Blanchard. 

Trevelyan is a novel of great beauty and peculiar interest; one which may be 
read with profit by every female. Its object is to depict the injurious influence 
which the vanity of personal admiration may exercise upon the character and fate 
of a lovely woman. The plot is simple, but admirably to the purpose. Theresa 
Howard, the only daughter of an officer in India, is consigned by her father on 
his death-bed to his friend and companion in arms, Colonel Trevelyan, who ac¬ 
cepts the charge with no other feelings than those of duty to the dead. On his 
arrival in England, at the age of thirty-four, handsome, highly gifted, and warm¬ 
hearted, he is surprised and enchanted to find his ward, whom he had believed an 
infant, grown up, and of extraordinary personal beauty. Thrown exclusively into 
her society in the house of a maiden sister, who had taken charge of Theresa at 
his request, he becomes fondly and devotedly attached to the fascinating girl, 
who returns his love and the high-minded Trevelyan, guided by a sense of ho¬ 
nour in reference to his trust, only waits until his guardianship will expire with 
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her majority, to make the object of his soul his own. Lord Herbert Leslie, mean* 
while, staying near her retreat, accidentally hears her sing in an excursion on 
the Thames, and resolves to discover her. He succeeds, and Theresa, intoxicated 
with his unbounded admiration of her person and talents, returns the passion 
with which he is smitten, and becomes finally his wife, to the destruction of Tre¬ 
velyan’s hopes; who, however, smothers his feelings, and, actuated only by her 
happiness, resigns her to his rival. They depart for the Continent, and an inter¬ 
val of five years takes place, during which Trevelyan becomes Earl of Launces¬ 
ton, and marries his cold and correct cousin, daughter of the late lord. He 
mingles actively in the pursuits of life, becomes a father and a senator, but still 
remembers Theresa with fetlings he cannot conquer. He sees her one day in a 
ball-room at London* She is utterly neglected by her husband, and her conduct 
is marked by levity and an indecorous disregard of the usages of society. She 
seeks consolation in the company of a Lascelles, a young fashionable rake ; and, 
out of revenge for an intrigue of her husband’s, which she discovers, she is in¬ 
duced to desert her home, and fly with him. Before Bhe has gone far, her better 
feelings return ; and, taking refuge in a small inn, she utterly refuses to proceed; 
here, seized with illness, she sends for Trevelyan, who attends her summons, and 
watches faithfully over her until her death, which takes place from the violence 
of the fever which her varied emotions has brought on her. Before her death a 
reconciliation is effected, through Trevelyan’s means, with her husband, who, too 
late, sees the error of his conduct As for Trevelyan, the hero of the book, he 
sees nothing else worth living for, and departs for the army in Spain, where he 
is soon after killed at the battle of Corunna. 

This imperfect sketch of the plot can give but a faint idea of the exquisite 
manner in which the incidents and characters are developed. Without any pre¬ 
tension of style, or display of powerful emotion, the author has worked up her 
materials with a skill, a delicacy, a subdued intensity of feeling, and a pervading 
truth, which is not exceeded in any novel of the day. We read, not because we 
are attracted, but because we are interested ; and we are interested not with ex¬ 
aggerated emotion or romantic endowments, but with the development of those 
affections and feelings which ever find their image and their echo in the heart 

Trevelyan is a character not exceeded in the modern novel; his purity and 
constancy of devotion, his liigh mindedness, his mental sufferings, are blended 
with exquisite skill, and wins our warmest feelings of sympathy and admiration. 
His wife, too, with her chilling, cheerless, and forbidding propriety, is a fine con¬ 
trast ; while the good and retiring Miss Trevelyan, and Theresa herself, are the 
superior creations of a superior mind. 

The novel is the production of Lady Scott, and is equally creditable to her ta¬ 
lents and her heart 


Frank Orbt, by one of the Eleven. 2 vols. 12mo. Harper & Brothers. 

Who the Eleven are, heaven only knows ; but if they are a confederacy of 
wits, and have put this forward as Number One of their contributions, we would 
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as soon wish for a renewal of the ten plagues of Egypt, as that literature should 
be visited with such a heavy calamity as the labours of the remaining decemvi- 
rtite. 

We judge by Frank Orby. It has not merely one of the eleven characteristics of 
a bad novel, but it has the whole, and as many more as would form a respectable 
stock in trade for the dull for a century to come. Such being the case, the less 
farther that is said on the subject the better. 


Lives of the Painters, by Allan Cunningham, forming volumes 65, 66 of the 
Family Library. Harper & Brothers. 

Allan Cunningham has been for many years silently but surely building up the 
foundation of a fame which will last long in the literature of his country, and a 
fame founded upon the possession of as varied talents as have been exemplified 
by any of the distinguished writers of the day. Paul Jones is a romance imbued 
with genius. It has imagination, energy, and feeling; fine situations, dramatic 
effect, and masterly power of description. The Maid of Elvar is steeped in 
beautiful poetry, it is replete with the imagery of a graceful and cultivated fan¬ 
cy ; no poem in the language has passages that appeal more directly to the heart, 
and none delights us with more smooth and mellifluous versification. 

The solitary “Anniversary ” edited by him, still retains the reputation of being 
the best and most splendid Annual ever published ; while many of his songs leap 
with very life and spirit. The romancer and the poet has likewise earned fame, solid 
and respectable, as a critic and a connoisseur ; his opinions on the Painters and 
Productions of the British and foreign schools show a mind accurately acquainted 
with the rules of art, and master of all the felicities of language; and this is all inde¬ 
dependent of the reputation he enjoys in his own profession. But Allan Cunning¬ 
ham’s Lives of the British Painters do him perhaps more credit than any literary 
occupation in which he has been engaged. Though the reputation and the excel¬ 
lence of the British school had surpassed for the last half century that of all other 
nations, and though its eminent professors offered, in their general attainments and 
personal history, as fine topics for biography as such subjects ever presented ; yet 
no connected history of them had as yet been attempted, until the enterprise of a 
London publisher thought of embodying them in a popular form in one of the 
many periodical libraries which were started a few years ago. Cunningham un¬ 
dertook the office; and though the circumscribed nature of the plan imposed upon 
him many disadvantages, yet there is throughout evidenced, in these masterly lit¬ 
tle volumes, a genius for the mysteries of art, and a talent for biographical narra¬ 
tive, of the very highest description. Much as has been said upon painting as a 
science, and much as has been told of the men who in modern times were dis¬ 
tinguished as its professors, yet Cunningham has contrived to put every fact 
in a point of view which, if without novelty, is at least more eminently attrac¬ 
tive. His style is one of their greatest beauties. It is at once clear, forcible, 
and unornamented; yet bears with it an air of frankness and sincerity which can¬ 
not (ail to prove delightful. In the present volumes we have the lives of Barry, 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Liverseege, and many others of high 
interest to art and artists, detailed in a manner that will equally interest and 
perhaps equally please the lovers of literature and the lovers of art. 

In two instances where the connection of English artists with this country has 
been mentioned, he has fallen into errors; slight, indeed, but which are worth cor¬ 
recting. In noticing Raeburn’s election as a member of the American Society 
of Fine Arts, he has omitted to state that he presented the Society with his ad¬ 
mirable portrait of Livingston; and he has stated that Sir Thomas Lawrence, on 
being awarded a similar honor, presented the society with his celebrated full length 
likeness of Benjamin West as an election gift. Sir Thomas Lawrence was paid 
by the artist the sum of $2000 for that noble painting, which was his own price, 
and raised here by public subscription. 

These volumes would furnish a fine subject for a more extended article, and that 
we will shortly devote to the subject This notice will for the present suffice to 
record our commendation alike of their execution and their object 


Xftttor’* Sable* 

Correspondents have not been very liberal to us during the last 
month as compared with others of our experience. We have only re¬ 
ceived in the gross, eleven tales, five essays, three odes, and twenty-seven 
miscellaneous pieces of poetry. Any one who looks over our newspapers 
for a month or two past, will be at no loss to recognize the cause of 
this alarming deficiency. The “ unemployed talent” of the country has 
been turned into another, channel, and the genius of our contributors 
has evidently evaporated in Anti-Jackson resolutions and denunciations 
of the Bank. We entertain no fear, however, that the “new order of 
affairs” will continue to the eventual detriment of our profession. 

This fact and this hope leave us but little to say. We have seen 
some misconceptions and some misstatements about the editorial ma¬ 
nagement of our magazine, which, once for all, it may be worth while to 
correct. Those who are good enough to take any interest in the ques¬ 
tion, are informed that since the retirement of Mr. Hoffman in March, 
1833, one individual only has had the editorial charge of the Knicker¬ 
bocker Magazine, under whose superintendence all the Numbers up to 
te present have been issued, with the exception of that for October, 
1833, which was edited by Mr. Flint. During the remainder of the time that 
distinguished scholar was announced as editor of this periodical, the pre¬ 
carious state gf his health did not permit his residing in this city: and 
his final resignation, from the same cause, made no farther derangement 
in its direction than the withdrawal of his name. 

Bearing this in mind, the subscriber is accountable for all the edtio- 
rial sins of the Knickerbocker for the last twelve months. 

Samuel Daly Lang tree. 

Yorlc, March 31 »t. 1834. 


W» Fatim, Friak 119 Folks, 01. 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


It will be seen, by reference to the imprint of this Magazine, 
that it has passed into other hands, and will hereafter be issued 
under different auspices than heretofore. A brief outline of the 
course intended to be pursued in its future management will be 
pardoned—the more readily, it may be, that our readers arc as¬ 
sured, we shall seldom trouble them with mere promises. The 
work is hereafter to depend, rather upon the character which it 
shall be able to acquire, than upon extraordinary announcements 
of the prospective excellence to which it is to arrive. 

No exertions will be left unemployed, to render the work ho¬ 
norable to American Periodical Literature, and acceptable to the 
public, whose patronage is only so far solicited, as it shall seem to 
be deserved. 

The Original Papers —which it is designed shall be so va¬ 
ried, as to form a combination of the solid and useful with the 
entertaining and the agreeable—will be from literary pens of es¬ 
tablished reputation, in different cities and portions of the United 
States. Acceptable Original Articles will be paid for at such 
rates as the encouragement of the enterprise shall warrant. 

In addition to the Original Papers, liberal space will be de-* 
voted, under the head of Literary Notices, to brief and candid 
‘reviews of new works, of proper distinction, with such extracts 
as may be necessary to add interest, or to evince the justice of 
the accompanying criticism. A Monthly Compendium will 
also be given, comprising, in a succinct form, all events of im- 
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portance which may have occurred during the month, with such 
remarks, or illustrative comments, as they may demand. The 
General Intelligence of the several States—political, statistical, 
and domestic—arranged under their separate heads, will be em¬ 
braced in this department. Brief Obituary Notices of emi¬ 
nent persons who may have deceased during the month, will 
likewise be given. 

The Editor’s Table will be devoted to the familiar discus¬ 
sion of such local or general matters, as could not, with propri¬ 
ety, be classed under the above-named heads. 

With this brief Programme, the Knickerbocker Magazine 
is submitted to a discerning and generous public, to stand or fall 
by their decision. If an earnest desire to raise up a National Pe¬ 
riodical which shall do honour to American Literature—if un¬ 
wearied industry and exertion on the part of the conductors— 
the employment in its pages of much of the best literary talent 
of the Country—if neatness of execution, and early and punctual 
transmission, can secure its success, it is confidently believed 
that it will attain to general favour. 


* 
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TALLEYRAND. 

Charles Maurice Talleyrand de Perigord, Prince of Bene- 
vento, Vice Grand Elector, Grand Chamberlain, etc., etc., was bom at 
Paris, March 7th, 1754. He is of noble origin—the son of a younger 
branch of the counts of Perigord. He is one of those rare persons, who, 
following all the changes of his time, has outlived them all; and enjoys, 
without shame, remorse, or gratitude, one of the amplest ill-gotten for¬ 
tunes of the revolution. He was one of the most corrupt of the clergy 
and the ministry of France. Bonaparte, in his own Memoirs from St. 
Helena, and in those of Warden, O’Meara, Las Casas, Bertrand, Mon- 
tholon, etc., says of Talleyrand, “ that he was a rogue, a liar, an intri¬ 
guer, a villain, and the most corrupt man he had ever known, but at 
times a very clever man.” And Bonaparte used to reply to those who 
asked him why he had chosen two such men as Fouche and Talleyrand 
for his ministers 1 “ I choose them as men of talents, although I know 
them both to be rogues; but they surely will be of more use to me than 
honest simpletons.” In these few words Bonaparte characterizes his 
own government much better than Sir Walter Scott has done in a thou¬ 
sand pages of his Life of Napoleon. 

Talleyrand deserves the title of High Admiral of all the crowned heads 
in the world; he is the most experienced sailor of our times; no storm, 
no rock has been able to shipwreck him, You imagine you have him, 
but he glides away as an eel would escape through your fingers. He 
is safe in London,* lives in high style from the spoils he has gained, 
laughs heartily at the French citizen-king and his pauvres diables de 
minisires , with his worthy friend and ex-colleague at the glorious Con¬ 
gress of Vienna, the Duke of Wellington; and has now returned to Paris, 
where he distributes cards to amuse himself at the expense of his cre¬ 
dulous dupes. 

Talleyrand was educated at the seminary of St. Sulpice at the same 
time with the Abb6 Sieyes, and was there remarked only as a silent and 
haughty youth, who passed all his time among his books. But he soon 
showed the greatest inclination to embrace the profession of arms. 


* This was written several months since. 
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His mother, an excellent woman,* very fond of her son, but very reli¬ 
gious, was afraid he might be lost in entering the army, knowing full 
well the lax principles of the officers in regard to religious duties; she 
ardently desired, therefore, that her son should devote himself to the 
church. This wish was so strongly engraved on her mind, that she 
dreamed one night of having seen an apparition, which urged her to 
compel her son to devote himself to the church, if not, both mother and 
child would be lost forever. Full of terror and anxiety, she sent, the 
next morning, for her son, related to him, with tears, the dream, and con¬ 
jured him to renounce this world, and enter holy orders. She also dwelt 
upon the impossibility of his being admitted into the army by reason of his 
lameness, which would expose him to ridicule and sarcasm. As at this 
time no nobleman could embrace any other professions than those of 
the army, of diplomacy, or of the church, he requested his mother to 
grant him some days for reflection—and he at length yielded to her en¬ 
treaties. 

He studied—like the larger part of the young French noblemen at 
that time—very superficially, but showed great natural talents, penetra¬ 
tion, sound judgment and wit. The young Abb£ soon became addicted 
to a profligate life, and was one of the most fashionable gallants of his 
time, and was well received in the brilliant circles in Paris. He at the 
same time was never seen angry at any sorties made against him, but 
replied with so much calm indifference, in so dry and witty a manner, 
that he had almost always the laughers on his side. This made him 
entirely the jibbe & la mode> and his numerous gallantries gave him the 
title of le jeune Jibbe d bonnes fortunes . He was in 1787 and the fol¬ 
lowing years a frequent and welcome guest in the brilliant circles of the 
Marquise de Sillery, (Madame de Genlis,) and a great admirer of the 
beautiful Pamela, the adopted daughter of the house. 

Then, as in our times, a witty, rich, and bold man is always more ad¬ 
mired than a modest, intellectual, poor and honest man; and the Abb£ 
Talleyrand, in his twenty-sixth year, was, by the influence of his friends 
and some ladies of high rank, named Agent General of the Clergy. As 
such he reformed many abuses, and showed no ordinary talents; but 
could never be restrained from devoting himself more to earthly con¬ 
cerns than to his religious duties, which soon became irksome to him. 
But such was the influence of his friends and the public spirit of the 
time, that he was nominated, in 1787, Bishop of Autun, in spite of the 
decided opposition of the king to his consecration: Talleyrand could 
never forget this sjtleen , as he said to his friends, du pauvre Sire ! and 
from that time he devoted himself more to politics and pleasure than to 
religion. 

At the convocation of the States General, which met at Versailles in 


* In Bonaparte’s Court and Camp, (Harper’s Family Library, No. XXIX, compiled in 
London,) the biographer of Talleyrand (page 184,) erroneously states “ that, being club¬ 
footed, he became an object of dislike and a sort of outcast. He was never suffered to enjoy 
the comforts of living in his father’s family. It is said he never slept under the paternal roof. 

I can positively assert the contrary: he was, and has always been, very much beloved by hit 
parents, aud particularly by his respectable mother, whom I well knew when at Paris. 
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May, 1789, Talleyrand was returned thereto by the clergy of his diocess. 
The bishops Talleyrand and Gregoire, the Abb^s Sieyes and Maury, 
Mirabeau, Lafayette, Bureau de Puzy, Dupont de Nemours, the two 
Lameths, Yolney, Robespierre, the dukes Philippe D’Orleans, La 
Rochefoucault, Liancourt, Barrere, etc., were amongst the most distin¬ 
guished of its members. 

Talleyrand was one of the first who joined the Third Estate, which 
had formed itself on the 18th of June, of the same year, as the Assembly 
Constituante , presided over by Bailly. He voted in July that the cler¬ 
gy should be united with these Communes or Third Estate, which had 
just been formed into a National or Assembly Constituante; and in 
August he proposed, “ that every citizen, without distinction or exception, 
should be admissible to public employment.” He also proposed the 
abolition of tithes; and in November of the same year, the reduction of 
the enormous salaries of the high clergy, and the sale throughout France 
of all the church property, which passed. 

At the confederation of the 14th July, 1790, Talleyrand, bishop of 
Autun, was at the head of two hundred ecclesiastics, all clad in fine 
white albs with a tricolore girdle, to receive the constitutional new oath 
—the fourth within the twelvemonth—of fidelity to the nation, the king, 
and the law. When Lafayette came to receive him on horseback at the 
head of his staff, Talleyrand made him a sign to approach, and whisper¬ 
ed in his ear: “ Well, my dear General, this is a pretty fine farce; I hope 
you will make it short, and let us not laugh too much!” Lafayette an¬ 
swered not a word, but turned away with visible marks of contempt. 
During the greater part of this day the rain fell so heavily that every 
one was wet Talleyrand, in the midst of the high mass, exclaimed two 
or three times: M Quelle sotipe aux chiens ! Ellt va eteindre le feu sacre 
de la liberU /” and, after having said these too prophetic words, be con¬ 
tinued to say his mass! 

Talleyrand consecrated, shortly after, in the metropolitan church of 
Notre Dame, the constitutional bishops, a step which brought forth a 
monition from the Pope, complaining loudly against him as “ an impious 
wretch, who had imposed his sacrilegious hand on intruding clergymen,” 
and declaring him excommunicated, unless he recanted his errors within 
forty days. Upon this he resigned his bishopric, and directed his whole 
attention to secular affairs. 

He was a daily guest at the Palais Royal, and a great follower of the 
Duke d’Orleans and Madame de Genlis. By the Duke’s influence 
M. de Talleyrand was united in the mission of M. Chauvelin, appointed 
in May, 1792, by Louis XVI. minister at the British court But dur¬ 
ing his stay at London, the emigrants represented him as a jacobin, the 
republican party in France denounced him as a royalist belonging to 
the Orleans faction, and as being even in the pay of that prince. 

M. de Talleyrand remained in England tUl April, 1794, when, with 
many other Frenchmen, he was ordered to leave the country within 
twenty-four hours. He embarked for the United States, and kept for 
some time a school in the city of Philadelphia. Kindly received and 
even much assisted by a great many of the most respectable American 
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citizens, he thanked them, when in 1797 he became minister for foreign 
affairs to the Directory, by speaking of them in a most contemptible and 
ungrateful manner. To him are attributed these verses : 


“ Peuple Americain, 
Voleur et vain: 
Marchand et corrompu, 
Tu scras bientot perdu!’* 


Could he have foreseen the evil times upon which we have fallen 1 

When minister of foreign affairs, Talleyrand became acquainted with 
the famous Madame Grandt, who ever after remained his avowed mis¬ 
tress, and ended by becoming his w ife. The manner of his acquaint¬ 
ance with her was as follow s: Her husband, a rich inhabitant of the 
island of Martinique, died on the scaffold, after having been despoiled, 
under the reign of terror, as a moderatist and a suspected person, of all 
his riches. After the installation of the Directory, the friends of Madame 
Grandt advised her to go to Paris, to reclaim her confiscated property 
and to reinstate the honour of her condemned and executed husband. 
But as the political state of affairs in France was still very unsettled, 
they advised her to change her name, and gave her good letters of re¬ 
commendation from some friends of Talleyrand, to whom she was to 
address herself as soon as she arrived at Paris. 

One evening, Talleyrand, then magnificently established in his large 
hotel of foreign affairs, and having a merry party at dinner, w T as called 
by his groom to attend a lady who was anxiously requesting his pre¬ 
sence. “ Ask her what she washes—but no, no, tell her to call on me 
to-morrow morning early; I have company and cannot leave the room.” 
After some minutes the groom returned, and said that the beautiful 
young lady begged him, all in tears, to return to the minister, with the 
request of only a few minutes interview', upon which life and death de¬ 
pended ; that he could not refuse her, and therefore he came to tell him 
her desire. Talleyrand is humane, and a great admirer of the fair sex. 
“What! young and beautiful, life and death! w T ell well, I am coming.” 
He accordingly stood up; and when he saw the fine and beautiful sup¬ 
pliant, who presented him the letter, and informed him that she feared 
being arrested as an emigrant and a suspected person if the police should 
have any notion of her arrival, Talleyrand hesitated a little, and said to 
her at last, smiling: “ If Madame feels no dislike to accept the house of 
a bachelor, I offer her with pleasure apartments in my hotel, but w ith the 
condition that you permit me to say to my numerous household that you 
are my cousin and good friend coming to visit me. But,” added he, 
“ say by no means that you come from Martinique, but from Marseille.” 
The lady accepted the generous offer of the minister, who soon became 
the prisoner of his fair suppliant. From that day Madame Grandt re¬ 
mained in the hotel, where she presided at the large dinner parties and 
assemblies of the minister, to the great satisfaction of the latter and hi9 
numerous guests. He married her long afterwards. 

But Talleyrand, seeing daily the weakness of the Directory and the 
dissension which reigned among its five members; and fearing the re« 
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publican party, much against him, took his dismission in July, 1799, and 
retired from public office. 

Bonaparte came from Egypt and placed himself at the head of the 
French government after the 18th Brumaire—8th November, 1799—as 
first Consul. . He soon afterwards formed his ministry, and named Rein- 
hard minister of foreign affairs. But Reinhard, well known and highly 
esteemed when minister of the French republic at Hamburgh, was too 
frank and upright to please for along time the first Consul; and Talley¬ 
rand, insinuating, cunning, and a great intriguer, which the diplomatic 
dictionary would express by a man of talents , became now the minister 
and the secret adviser of the new Consul. The celebrated Madame de 
Stael Holstein contributed much to Talleyrand’s nomination. She ad¬ 
mired him much for his wit and his brilliant social qualities, and admitted 
him to her intimacy. In the time of the reign of the sanguinary Jaco¬ 
bins, Madame de Stael emigrated to England, and lived at Richmond in 
the same house with Talleyrand and M. de Narbonne. All three were 
poor then: although Madame de Stael possessed millions, she could have 
no supply from her father, M. Necker, as all intercourse with England 
and France was prohibited by severe penalties. Between the three they 
had one old wagon and one horse, and when they wished to ride out, 
they observed each their turn. When Robespierre and his band were 
beheaded, Madame de Stael soon returned to Paris ; her hotel was fill¬ 
ed again with the most distinguished society, and Talleyrand was seen 
there almost every evening. Madame de Stael, at that time enjoying 
great political influence, was the principal instrument of Talleyrand’s 
nomination, under the Directory, as the minister of foreign affairs, and 
assisted him essentially a second time to obtain the same office under 
the Consulat. We have seen how this same Talleyrand behaved ; but 
as perhaps this cold ingratitude is not known to the generality of our 
readers, we may be permitted to relate it briefly here: 


“ Bonaparte enfin fort irritd contre Madame de Stael, saisit avec em- 
pressement le premier pretexte qu’il put pour se d^barrasser d’une pcr- 
sonne qui £tait trop clairvoyantc, ct qui par sa brillantc position et ses 
sarcasmes, lui devint de jour en jour plus nuisible. Necker, que le 
consul avait visild h Coppct, avant de passer le mont St. Bernard, eut 
le bonheur de lui plaire. Mais quelques observations que ce financier 
publia en 1802, dans ses Demitres Vues de Politique et de Finances , 
dans lesquelles il parle avec beaucoup de franchise sur la constitution 
consulaire, et les dcsseins secrets de Bonaparte d’etablir une monarchic 
en France, Pirriterent tellement, qu’il accusa Madame de Stael de con¬ 
nivence avec son pore, pour tacher de le perdre dans Popinion publique ! 
II chargea le consul Lebrun d’adresser une lettre fort dure k M. 
Necker, dans laquelle il lui fut enjoint de ne plus se ineler des affaires 
publiques; il envoya son ministre Talleyrand aupr&s de Madame de 
Stael pour Pavertir qu’elle devait quitter Paris dans trois jours! Celui-ci, 
qui devait en grande partie sa place a Madame de Stael, s’acquitta de 
cette commission de la maniere suivante. Il lui fit une visite, et apres 
quelques complimens d’usage, il luidit: J’apprends, Madame, que vous 
allez faire un voyage? Moi ? Monsieur, point du tout, je n'en ai pas 
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la moindre intention. Pardonnez moi, Madame, on m’a dit que vous 
partiez pour la Suisse. Je n’en ai aucune idde, Monsieur, je puis vous 
Passurer. Mais, Madame, moi, je puis vous assurez qu’une personne 
des plus eminentes m’a dit positivement que vous alliez partir de Pahs 
en trois jours! et il la quitta brusquement Madame de Stael en fut 
attend e, car elle no l’avait que trop bien comprise; elle partit pour 
Coppet”* 

A writer in a popular foreign journal thus fitly characterizes Talley¬ 
rand : “ I saw,” says he, 44 little change, all things considered, since I 
was in Paris since the days of le citoyen Bonaparte, Premier Consul de 
la Republique une and indivisible. The coat Talleyrand came to the 
levee with, was, indeed, I could almost swear, the very one I saw him 
wear at Bony’s grand military fete in honour of the death of Washing¬ 
ton, to viz. an old blue habit galone, with the hip buttons about a 
foot lower down than is the fashion in these degenerate days, and wide 
enough to have embraced another devout ex-bishop of equal girth, with¬ 
out pinching. His lameness has, of course, become more troublesome 
and apparent; he stoops somewhat-—considerably indeed—and his hair, 
which he still wears in the ancient cut, grand redundant flowing curls 
gathered half-way down the backbone in a black ribbon a la Richelieu, 
has turned as white as driven snow, or even as Queen Caroline’s repu¬ 
tation ; but otherwise the man remains much in statu quo —the brow 
smooth and unwrinkled as in the first candid dawn of its juvenile inno¬ 
cence—the eye—the large, open, clear blue eye, not a whit less calm, 
gentle, serene, and apostolic—the original, mild, soft, paternal smile on 
the good father in God’s pale lips—the complexion of the same cold, 
fixed, colourless, passionless purity—the whole air now, as then, that of 
a human being refined and exalted by the unvaried exercise of faith, 
hope, charity, mercy, forgiveness, long-suffering, meekness, and all 
evangelic virtues, in a frame of mind so entirely seraphic, that one can 
hardly look at him without feeling as if some delicious old melancholy 
miserere were in progress, and this saint upon earth were waiting for the 
last note of the organ, to fold his thin transparent ivory fingers, and say, 
“ Let us pray!” 

As M. de Talleyrand was minister of foreign affairs at the period of 
the duke d’Enghien’s seizure on a foreign territory, the general belief 
was he might have concurred in that seizure; without contemplating that 
it was to be followed by murder, he might have believed the life of the 
chief of the government, which he then served, was in danger, and might 
not have been averse to have so important an hostage ; or, finally, he 
might have disapproved the seizure, and yet not have thought the viola¬ 
tion of the territory of Baden a sufficient cause for him to resign his 
employments, and, perhaps, as matters then stood, to risk his own head. 
General Savary, Duke de Rovigo, in his memoirs, charges Talleyrand 
with the chief guilt of the murder of the duke d’Enghien, when, by his 
own words, he exculpates him and contradicts his statement; he says, 


* Sec Glaneur Prancais, by H. L. V. Ducoudhay Holsteib. Berard andMoodoa, 
New-York. Article, Madame Koland and Madame de Stael Holstein, p. 219. 
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44 A person of a noble aspect was seen by the spies of the police to visit 
Georges in his lodgings in Paris, who treated him with great respect.” 
Bonaparte, Savary, and the police (not a word of the foreign office,) 
guessed that this mysterious visitor could be no other than the Duke 
a’Enghien, (when it wasPichegru). The privycounseiller d’Etat,Real, and 
not M. de Talleyrand, or any of his subordinates, was employed to con¬ 
duct the development of this affair. Real, by Bonaparte’s order, applied 
to the Inspector-general of the gendarmerie for a confidential officer to 
send into the territory of Baden to act as a spy on the prince. This 
officer proceeds, examines, and reports to his own Inspector-general, 
Savary, who reports directly to Bonaparte. On this report, another 
emissary—Caulincourt, Duke of Vincenza, then colonel of grenadiers, 
and aid de camp of the First Consul—was sent to arrest the duke ; and 
this emissary was to call to his assistance the armed force at Strasburg. 

The prince was tried, condemned, and shot in the space of three 
hours; and this by the express order of Bonaparte, given to Savary. 
General Hulin, in his Explications offertes aux Hommes imparliaux , 
Paris, 1823,—who was the President of the Court Martial,—speaking of 
Savary, (who, it will be remembered, represents himself as standing be¬ 
hind the president’s chair as a simple spectator,) after acknowledging with 
great candor, and excusing the act, on the score of ignorance of the law 
and the pressure of an overwhelming authority, says: “ Appointed to 
be judges, we were obliged to act as judges, at the risk of being judged 
ourselves.” Gen. Hulin states that the court were so far from ordering 
or even expecting an immediate execution of the sentence, that 44 scarcely 
was it signed, when I began a letter to the First Consul, in which I con¬ 
veyed to him, in obedience to the unanimous wish of the court, the 
desire expressed by the prince of an interview with the First Consul, and 
further to conjure the First Consul to remit the punishment, which the 
severity of our situation did not permit us to elude! It was at this 
moment that a man (Savary), who had persisted in remaining in the court¬ 
room, and whom I should name without hesitation, if I did not recollect 
that even in attempting a defence for myself it does not become me to 
accuse another—coming up to me, said, 4 What are you doing there V — 

* I am,* I replied, 4 writing to the First Consul, to convey to him the 
wish of the prisoner to have an interview with Bonaparte, and the re¬ 
commendation of the court.’— 4 You have done your business,’ said he, 
taking the pen out of my hand, 4 and what follows is mine .’ I confess 
that I thought at the moment, and so did several of my colleagues, that 
he meant to say that the conveying of these sentiments to the First Con¬ 
sul was his business. His answer, thus understood, left us still the hope 
that the recommendation would reach the First Consul. I only recollect 
that I even at the moment felt a kind of vexation at seeing thus taken 
out of my hands the only agreeable circumstance of the painful situation 
in which 1 was placed. Indeed, how could we imagine that a person had 
been placed about us with an order to violate all the provisions of the 
lawl I was in the hall, outside the council room, conversing about what 
had just occurred. Several knots of persons had got into private con¬ 
versation. I was waiting for my carriage, which, not being permitted,. 
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any more than those of the other members, to come into the inner court 
of the castle, delayed my departure and theirs. We were ourselves shut 
in, and could not communicate with those without, when an explosion 
was heard—a terrible sound struck us to the hearts and froze them with 
terror. But of a sudden this terrific explosion informed us that the 
prince was no more.” He was shot at Vincennes, in the night of the 21st 
March, 1804. Talleyrand seems, however, to have known that the Duke 
d’Enghien was at Ettenheim; but far from deserving the unfounded ac¬ 
cusations of Savary, he must be praised for what he tried to do in order 
to save the prince. We find in the memoirs of M. de Bourienne the 
following passage: “ It is but too true that the death of the Duke 
d’Enghien had no other cause than the will of Bonaparte. I am the 
more inclined to believe that I should have been successful in diverting 
Bonaparte from his fatal purpose, from knowing, positively, that his first 
intention, after the rupture of the treaty of Amiens, was only to frighten 
the emigrants, in order to remove them from Ettenheim, where they had 
assembled in great numbers, and whence they continued to inundate the 
frontier country with libels. It must, however, be confessed, when he 
spoke of the emigrants of the outer Rhine, it was with so much bitter¬ 
ness, that Talleyrand, fearful of consequences to the prince, caused him 
to be warned by a female friend to keep on his guard, or even to remove. 
In pursuance of this last advice, the Duke prepared to rejoin his grand¬ 
father, and at the time of his seizure was waiting a passport from the 
Austrian government. To these facts I may add, that it was Sir Charles 
Stuart, now lord Stuart, the English ambassador in France, who wrote 
to the Count de Cobentzel, requesting a passport for the Duke d’Enghien. 
The tardiness of the Austrian cabinet in replying, gave time to Bona¬ 
parte’s impatience, when once he had formed the horrible resolution of 
shedding the blood of a Bourbon.” 

M. de Bourienne also says in his memoirs: “ Talleyrand, always 
much feared from his wit and his profound judgment of human character, 
was one day conversing with Cambacfcres about the second Consul; the 
latter observed, ‘ and yet you must acknowledge that Sieyes is a very 
profound man .’— 4 Profound!’ answered Talleyrand; 4 deep you mean* 
very deep P ” Sieyes had perpetually written in his face, give me money! 
This reflection was very just. 

44 After Talleyrand was called to the head of foreign affairs,” he con¬ 
tinues, 44 great activity was introduced into that department It w*as an 
advantage to the Consul to have found such a person among the repub¬ 
licans, a nobleman of the ancien regime. Such a choice seemed to 
indicate something even of polish in the eyes of foreign courts. It 
was as if a delicate attention were paid to the diplomacy of Europe, 
thus to present to its members, as the organ of negociation, one of rank 
at least equal to their own, and already known to all by the exquisite 
refinement of his manners, and by the elegance of the address under 
which he veiled more solid qualities and real talents.” 

But M. de Bourienne says not a word of the Oriental luxury which 
Talleyrand displayed when minister. He, by his family, was not rich. 
He had very little patrimony, and his salary was far fi'm being sufficient 
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for the expenses of a numerous and even princely household. When 
Cambacfcres was named prince and Archi-Chancellor of the empire, he 
was known to give the most sumptuous dinners in Paris; but the dinners 
of Talleyrand were much better,—not in the choice and the profusion of 
delicacies of Cambacbre’s dishes, but by the polite and elegant attentions 
of Talleyrand and Madame Grandt to their visitants, and the attractive 
conversations of the guests, amongst whom I found very often the most 
distinguished strangers of both sexes mixed with artists, savants, and even 
performers, such as Talma, Lais, Fleury, Dugazon, Mademoiselle Mars, 
George, Duchesnois, seated in perfect harmony by the side of an Italian 
or German prince, a marshal of the empire, a senator, or a member of 
the Institute. At these refined dinner parties every guest was animated 
but by one desire to contribute, by his amiability, to the general satisfaction; 
and repartees, wit, and the greatest ease and freedom reigned in M. de 
Talleyrand’s hotel, while at Cambacfcre’s dinners, etiquette and stiffness 
were the order of the day. 

Talleyrand had, besides his salary, two other powerful engines by 
which he was not only enabled to support his great expenses, but to gain 
the immense fortune which renders him one of the richest individuals in 
France. 

The first secret means he employed to enrich himself, was to specu¬ 
late in the public stocks of France, England, and Holland. As foreign 
minister, as a close observer of what passed around him, he was much 
better informed of war and peace, of the rise or fall in the funds, of the 
value of stocks, etc.; and having, particularly in London, Amsterdam, 
and Hamburg, well-informed and well-paid agents, he bought and sold 
through them a quantity of stocks, and thus gained large sums. 

The second means of his wealth was to be found in the situation of 
France, governed by Bonaparte, now Napoleon I., Emperor of the 
French, whose tendency to a magnificence and splendor, surpassing 
every previous reign, and even that of Louis XIV. under the Bourbons, 
made it necessary to shut his eyes to the corruption and exactions com¬ 
mitted by his agents, not upon Frenchmen—(this would have been pu¬ 
nished as a crime, even to the amount of the least trifle,)—but upon 
strangers . The master, at the head of half a million of armed men, in¬ 
vaded and robbed countries, exacted money, enriched himself and his 
followers by the ruin of the greatest part of Europe, and then suffered 
his subalterns to follow his pernicious example. Thus we saw a Ge¬ 
neral Clarke, Duke de Feltre, by practising the most infamous exac¬ 
tions as Governor-General of Berlin, in 1606, and his worthy com¬ 
mander of that capital, General Hulin, carrying more than two millions 
of francs back to France ; a Davoust, marshal of France, Duke of 
Auerstaedt, and Prince of Eckmuhl, not satisfied with his immense sa¬ 
laries, robbing and ruining the rich and industrious inhabitants of Ham¬ 
burg ; an Augereau, marshal and Duke of Castiglione, plundering 
whenever opportunity occurred; and particularly when commanding in 
Catalonia, where he established his head-quarters at the then flourish¬ 
ing city of Barcelona. He extorted from this beautiful and rich capi¬ 
tal an extraordinary contribution of five hundred thousand dollars; and, 
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not satisfied with this sum, he ordered all the gold and silver services 
which the common council had kindly offered him for his use during his 
stay , with a splendid well-furnished table of fifty covers every day, 
beautiful furniture, etc. for his palace and the use of his family, to be 
placed in his baggage and carried away. I may be permitted to relate, 
as an eye-witness, the following anecdote, which will prove the whole 
truth of this fact: Marshal Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum, having been 
appointed marshal Augereau’s successor in command (1810,) named 
me Governor of his general head-quarters and of the city of Barcelona. 
The first day of our arrival I dined with him, and being seated at his 
side, he looked upon his wooden fork and said to me, smiling: u you 
are richer, that you have at least silver spoons and forks (I carried 
always upon mules my baggage, and my whole household with me, as 
commander of the avant guard, whilst those of the marshal, being in the 
centre of the army, had not yet arrived,) “ and see,” he added, M these 
fashionable covers which the city furnishes me for my use!”— M Well, 
Sir,” replied I, “ it is true a grand marechal d’empire should have been 
treated in a better style, but the silver spoons and forks which I cany 
with me for my use in the campaign, were my own plate, engraved witn 
my arms and name, and not presented to me by a common council like 
that presented to your predecessor Marshal Augereau, consisting of gold 
and silver plates, spoons, forks, and knives, as the Corregidor assured 
me this morning.”—“ Yes, yes, he is right,” said Macdonald, (who is an 
honest man,*) “ I am sorry for Augereau! Well, we may dine as well 
with wooden forks as with silver ones; is it not so, General Guillemi- 
not V' —and so we went on merrily to converse on other topics. 

About this time Talleyrand received daily numerous applications from 
foreign kings, princes, etc. to interfere in their favour to obtain peace 
or alliance, or to obtain from the Emperor through him what they do- 
sired, well knowing that their requests would only be favorably re¬ 
ceived by the minister when accompanied with costly presents. Thus 
the hotel of foreign affairs was daily besieged with a crowd of am¬ 
bassadors, princes, and wretched beings, who, like beggars, waited 
whole hours in humble submission tha leisure of his lameExcellency, 
who received these persons, at home suoh haughty nobles, but now 
such vile petitioners, standing in his cabinet, one by one! He, of course, 
could decide nothing, but dismissed them all with his usual courtesy 
and kind words, which in French is so well expressed by eau benite de 
cour ! But to many he said: “ Well, very well, Sir, I have not just the 
time to hear the particulars of your request, but speak with M. Durand, 
he will hear you and report the affair to me, so that I shall be enabled 
to submit the whole to the Emperor.” This M. Durand was the chief 
clerk of the department of foreign affairs, an intimate friend of Talley¬ 
rand, a man of great talents, but very cunning, and a great rogue. 
There again they had to wait in an anti-chamber many hours before 
they could be admitted to this clerk's audience. At last M. Durand, 


* Macdonald, Bernadotte, and Ney, have never suffered any exactions, and 
Wave puj>wUo<l these who comuwtusi them with death. 
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having heard each one separately, hinted “ that their affair would cost a 
great deal of time and money; and that it was necessary to obtain ten, 
twenty, or more thousand francs to cover the expenses of such a busi¬ 
ness as theirs, and that then he would be enabled to prepare every thing 
to give the business a favorable turn, etc. In this hope the greater 
part of them were foolish enough to comply with Durand’s dictamen; 
of these exactions he had a fixed per centage, and the remainder went 
to the private purse of the minister! 

My space in these sketches will not permit me to go into all the de¬ 
tails of corruption and turpitude which passed in the hotel of foreign 
affairs in Paris, during the eight years of Talleyrand’s ministry, in which 
Durand, Heyberg the interpreter, a Dane, of very dubious character, 
banished from Copenhagen, and other men, acted a conspicuous part. 
Napoleon knew, as I was assured, a great deal of these manoeuvres— 
but Talleyrand’s talents covered all his robberies; and so it was with 
Fouch6, Duke of Otrante and minister of the general police. Bouri- 
enne enriched himself in Hamburg, but secretly, and by no means so 
openly as Talleyrand in Paris, or Davoust afterwards in Hamburg. 

M. de Bourienne, in his Memoirs, speaks very harshly of Davoust 
but very honorably of Talleyrand. The fact is, that M. de Bourienne 
has nothing to fear from Davoust’s revelations. He died before the 
publication of Bourienne’s Memoirs, but Talleyrand is still living; 
and fear of him and what he may discover made him speak thus. La- 
valette, in his Memoirs, gives some true hints of Bourienne’s villainy, 
for which he was not only dismissed, but even shut up in the Tempel. 
A well-known personage could state some facts of all that passed be¬ 
tween Bourienne, as prisoner in the Tempel, and Napoleon, as he was 
sent by the Emperor to reclaim from Bourienne certain papers of high 
importance which the latter had well secured. To this prudent fore¬ 
sight, and after having given a written promise upon his oath or word of 
honor never to publish these well-secured papers, he was set at liberty, 
but never permitted to visit Napoleon again. 


PEACE SOCIETIES. 


Viritur exiguo melius; natura beat is 
Omnibus esse dedit, si quu> cognoverituti, 

Hec si nota forent, frueremur simplici cultu ; 

Classica non fremerent; non stridula fraxinus iret; 

Non ventus quateret puppet, non raachma muros. 

Claud ion. In . Rufin. lib. 1. 

Leaving to those, whose studies have rendered them familiar with the 
structure and forms of government, and the analogies of the one with the 
other, to compare a ‘ Congress of Nations for the promotion of Univer¬ 
sal Peace without recourse to arms,’ with international tribunals, which 
have existed, or now exist, to indicate the expedient form and ex* 
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tent of its operations, and to show the principles of international law, 
which should regulate its proceedings and modify its awards, in the 
following remarks I propose briefly to trace the origin of war; to de¬ 
lineate its horrors and guilt; to expose some of its pretexts; to con¬ 
template some preliminary arrangements which might perhaps facilitate 
the attainment of the objects proposed from a congress of nations; to 
indicate the character which ought to mark the respective members; 
to point out the powers with which they should be vested, to give the 
requisite efficacy to their awards; to remark on the most expedient 
mode of their election and rotation m office ; and to dwell on some of 
the general results that would be likely to spring from the establishment 
of such an international tribunal regulated by such principles. 

I premise, as a preliminary view under which I contemplate the whole 
subject, that in this discussion I include only the civilized, educated, and 
Christian nations. The followers of the crescent, the immense mass of 
the population of China, the semi-barbarous despotisms, and the savage 
tribes are laid wholly out of the discussion; except in so far as the Chris¬ 
tian nations will influence them through the medium of example. Hap¬ 
pily this inconceivable and immense influence would be fully adequate 
to the highest aspirations of the friends of peace. With me there is no 
doubt of the fact, and I shall predicate my future remarks on assuming 
it as a postulate, that if the Christian nations would completely abandon 
the practice of war, the semi-barbarous nations, and the remotest and 
rudest tribes of savages, would, at no distant period, follow the example. 
It would lead me beyond my purpose to present a detailed view of the 
causes of the immense influence over the remainder of the nations, re¬ 
sulting from the superior intelligence, civilization, wealth and power of 
Christendom. I shall presume upon the admission, that the fearful re¬ 
sponsibility rests on the nations of Europe and America of settling the 
destiny of the world in regard to the perpetuation or final abandonment 
of the practice of war. It would be useless, too, to discuss this con¬ 
summation, however desirable and glorious, if, as the million of those 
who profess not only to think, but to wish well to our race, affirm, war 
is the necessary result of the constitution of human nature, an evil with¬ 
out leaving the reasonable hope of a remedy. On the contrary, in the 
signs of the times and in the analogy of the past, the friends of peace 
have not only every cheering motive to future exertion, but an unan¬ 
swerable reply to such disheartening declarations. If the great cause of 
human nature, if the triumphs of enlightened public opinion, if the dread 
of sovereigns under the apprehension of encountering the force of that 
opinion, advance in the same proportion for the half century to come as 
in the half century past, before the lapse of that short sera, no future au¬ 
tocrat will dare to erase a people struggling for their natural rights from 
the list of nations. No ambitious sovereign will dare amuse himself 
with the horrid sport of war. Even now the Russian trembled as his 
legions crossed the Vistula; and, pale with apprehension, he consulted 
the public opinion of Europe; and had that opinion been either gene¬ 
rous, or just, or unanimous, the Poles had still been free, and the war of 
their subjugation had never taken place. Words in confirmation of this 
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need not be multiplied. Every person, the least conversant in modern 
political history, is aware, that a new element of influence over the minds 
of sovereigns has been developing, and gathering vigor, ever since the 
invention of printing. Its invisible but all-pervading action, like that of 
the great physical agents of nature, causes despots to quail on their 
thrones, and to vacillate between efforts to control and chain it, the sem¬ 
blance of braving it, and plausible pretexts for yielding to its mandates. 
What man can read history, and not see that this element has recently 
received a new and prodigious impulse of onward progress, and that its 
awards will soon be more terrible to czars and sultans than the bayonets 
of all the armies of Europe 1 

Far from me be the revolting position, that war is an incurable or a 
necessary evil; or the impious one, that it is part of the great plan of 
Providence. War is no part of God’3 purpose in regard to our world, 
more than it is that we should transform ourselves into beasts of prey, 
and, like the lion and tiger, be constantly ranging for carnage. War is 
the result of the ascendency of our animal over our moral nature . Who 
will dare pronounce, that we were not constituted to become, and have 
not the means of becoming, moral beings ? 

Let the blazoned French philosopher of idealism affirm that the good 
of war preponderates over the evil, and that the triumph of the con¬ 
queror is the triumph of reason over ignorance, and his cause always 
just! Horrible and disgusting paradox! Let it not be affirmed that 
pestilence is an unmitigated evil, and that the benefits of war have al¬ 
ways counterpoised its evils. Pestilence is the direct infliction of the 
Divinity, operating in that mysterious order, of which we can only trace 
a general and remote result, that out of what we call evil He brings 
good. It may be the necessary process of the grand lustration of the 
atmosphere. It may be the Divine plan to arrange the balance of the 
population of the world in its present condition. In any view, it is the 
infliction of the All-wise and All-good, of whose plans it is impious to 
form positive conclusions from our ignorance. We know that pesti¬ 
lence is His infliction by His appointed agents—the powers of nature. 
We know, too, that war is the detestable fruit of perverted reason; that 
it is the work of man divested of his moral nature, and encountering his 
fellows, as entirely an animal of prey, as the prowlers of the forest. To 
eulogize war is to blaspheme nature and its author. Pestilence may be, 
and no doubt is, a mitigated evil, one of those fearful lustrations by 
which the Divine Being educes good from evil. But every evil which 
war inflicts, is a standing and melancholy memorial, that man, intended 
and qualified to be reasonable and moral, has hitherto been no more in 
the aspect in which history presents him, than a fierce animal of prey. 
Were this the place, I would demonstrate that all those results, which 
by an odious profanation of words are called the benefits of war, sprang 
from causes in no wise necessarily connected with it, but grew up in 
opposition to it, and against its baneful and ruinous tendency. 

In tracing the origin of* war, I find it in the preponderance of the phy¬ 
sical and animal over the moral nature of man. All animals are pro¬ 
vided with the instinct and the means of self-defence. Man, separate 
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from his moral nature, and his relation to God and another life, belongs 
to the class of animals; and, like them, has the means of annoyance 
and self-defence; and, like them, an instinct impelling him under cer¬ 
tain circumstances to use them, and to invest himself with artificial 
means of destruction. He is a kind of amphibious being, who can live 
either in his moral or his physical nature; and there can be no ques¬ 
tion to which class God and his duty assigned him. Suppose the as- . 
cendency of moral over physical ideas in a nation, and that nation would 
learn war no more. Suppose the ascendency of moral over physical 
training in the Christian nations, and the perpetual abandonment of war 
must be the immediate consequence. 

I am well aware that it will seem a startling, and even a revolting 
paradox, to affirm, what I believe to be a simple truth which has been 
too long concealed, that in all countries and in all time, the preponde¬ 
rance of physical over moral training has been so great, as that man, in 
his collective and historical capacity, has presented for the record of his¬ 
tory little more than animal results. I know how much the names of 
the elder moralists have been blazoned and their precepts quoted. I 
forget not, that for eighteen centuries, millions of Christian pulpits have 
resounded with homilies upon morals based on the pure and perfect mo¬ 
rality of the gospel. The press, too, for centuries has groaned under the 
weight of innumerable tomes of sermons and books of moral inculca¬ 
tion. Unhappily the precept and the preceptor have had opposite ten¬ 
dencies. If the one have preached the moral of the gospel, the other 
has more strongly followed the universal example of animal impulse. 
Humility has been enjoined in the spirit of arrogance and ambitioti; 
and the expounders of the doctrine and example of the Prince of Peace, 
have too often shown themselves ready even to fight for the moderation 
and tolerance they commended. 

Look at the face of society in all Christian countries at the present 
day—a day, the light and intellectual and moral improvement of which, 
the pulpit, the press, and the forum, in all their thousand forms of bla¬ 
zoning, concur to vaunt. The single grand idea, the pole-star, to which 
all the training of society directly or indirectly tends, is precedence; 
precedence from the nursery to the school, from the school to the bridal 
bed, and thence through all the beaten paths of ambition to the grave. 

I see little in society, however glossed, however labelled with moral and 
Christian inscription, that may not be ultimately resolved into this uni¬ 
versal and absorbing idea. To an observing eye, to a mind that will be 
satisfied with seeing things only as they are, proofs are unnecessary. 
Such a mind comprehends, that the most eloquent and apparently the 
most sincere eulogist of the moral of the gospel from the pulpit, puts 
his children into the same current of influences that bears down the 
rest, and receives, with impatience and displeasure, the information that 
they are unambitious, and not in the line of precedence. 

The more striking facts that prove this truth, are seen in the univer¬ 
sal admiration from infancy to age, with which armies and martial spec¬ 
tacles are contemplated; the involuntary homage paid to warriors and 
conquerors; the names of great assigned to the Alexanders, Caesars, 
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Khans, and Napoleons, whose claims to the epithet are founded only 
on the extent of their murders. Hence the avidity and delight with 
which the pupils of Christendom devour tne pages of ancient history, 
which contain little more than the record of wars, bloody struggles for 
national precedence, or the triumphs of one ascendent murderer over 
another. This is the true secret of the interest of the ancient records 
in comparison with modem history, which is a chronicle of the intrigues, 
which only terminate in war as a remoter result. In ancient history the 
fierce struggle for precedence passes, in all its excitement, directly under 
the eye. In modern history we see little more than the disguised move¬ 
ments, which are the germinating principle of the mighty mischief. 

Hence the history of man from the throne to the foot-stool is little more 
than some form of ambition struggling for precedence. Hence in the 
female coterid, however informed may be many of its members, the ab¬ 
sorbing interest of one theme,—that which descants on dress and per¬ 
sonal appearance, and is subservient to vanity and ambition. Hence 
even the moral and religious associations of the day but too often owe 
their origin to the universal desire of precedence. 

But this passion for precedence is simply our animal instinct, fostered, 
indeed, to a master passion in man by all the education and training of 
society; but existing and showing itself in all the animal tribes. We 
gloss its various modifications with the terms magnanimity , heroism , 
bravery , superior intellect. But the lion and the tiger, the bull and mas¬ 
tiff, are, in their way, as fond of precedence, and will struggle as hard 
for it as man; and, had they written or vocal speech, we should hear, too, 
of their bravery, heroism, and mercy. 

The most cursory reader of the gospel, the true and only exposition 
of the moral code of human nature, cannot fail to have observed that 
the whole precept and example of Jesus Christ is in direct opposition to 
this grand and absorbing animal impulse of precedence. His inculca¬ 
tion is, that we must become humble to become truly great; that for¬ 
giveness is heroism and magnanimity; that preferring others to our¬ 
selves is true glory; that gentleness and forbearance, and peace and 
love, are the fruits of real moral grandeur. 

True, such views are occasionally presented from the pulpit—but too 
often as cold and barren fictions, in which no one believes,—paradoxes, 
which it is the fashion always to eulogise and never to practise. An 
accomplished Christian hero, armed from head to foot in Christian pa¬ 
noply, would be deemed, I fear, in these days, a mean spirited person¬ 
age, fit for little else than to become a slave. 

It is true, however, that in the astonishing progress of mind in the 
training of a preponderant physical education, it has reached a point of 
advance where the physical and moral boundaries touch. All our real 
intellectual and moral improvement, all the growing light and influence 
of public opinion, all the advance of the nations in the knowledge and 
attainment of their rights, result only from these imperfect glimpses into 
the moral kingdom, which have been taken by the mind pushing its re¬ 
searches to the extremest limits of physical attainment. Prophecy and 
history, and the actual progress of society, concur to proclaim that the 
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animal and physical nature of man shall ultimately yield to his higher 
moral nature. Partial and dim perceptions of what is truly great and 
good, have already changed the face of society. The example and pre¬ 
cept of Jesus Christ are before us, embodying the true moral character 
of man. A few lights of the world, from age to age, rising like stars 
upon our dark horizon, have shown us the moral man in his true great¬ 
ness and glory. What one individual of our race has become, all may 
become; and whenever man shall be raised up from the physical to the 
moral kingdom, whenever he shall be as effectually trained to discern 
that true greatness consists in meekness, humility, self-denial, and dis¬ 
interestedness, as he is now educated to seek it in precedence, war 
must of necessity come to an end. But so long as the desire of pre¬ 
cedence, ambition, cupidity, and the fiercer lusts and passions of the 
animal nature have a general ascendency in the universal training and 
discipline, wars and fightings will as necessarily spring from the ambi¬ 
tion of the one sex and the vanity of the other, as fire is kindled and 
sustained by the accumulation of fuel. 

These mighty evils can be reached only through the universal recep¬ 
tion of the Gospel of Peace. Every Christian believes that the period 
will arrive when peace, in its noblest and broadest import—peace of 
mind, conscience, and the passions, will prevail. But while waiting for 
that period, in faith and hope, we must commence the work by laying 
the axe to the root of the tree. The mischief must be attacked in the 
germ, and that acerbity of grasping ambition, which, under the name of 
noble emulation, and a legitimate struggle for precedence, is so assidu¬ 
ously inculcated in th6 nursery, the parlor, the school-room, the de- 
bating-hall, the senate, the courts of justice, and even in the sacred 
ministry, must be repressed. Here the evil commences. In every de¬ 
partment of modern society, in every school of discipline where semi¬ 
nal principles are implanted, ambition, envious, burning ambition, am¬ 
bition incapable of enduring rivalry, is inculcated by the whole influence 
of the general example. A sovereign and a state are none other than 
the representatives of the accumulated mass of the ambition, cupidity, 
and intolerance of the individuals that compose the state. Seeing the 
accumulation of the individual ambition of so many millions, like the 
compression of the elastic gases in the bosom of a volcanic mountain, 
need we marvel that wars so often occur ? On the contrary, is not the 
wonder, that there should ever be peace between the nations ? The 
mischief commences in the cradle, the nursery, the drawing-room ; in 
the places where men and women most congregate and resort, and 
where the clarion of fame sounds its loudest notes. The animal is 
stirred. The physical man is excited; and for untold ages the multi¬ 
form modifications of this excitement have been labelled glory , magna¬ 
nimity f clemency , disinterestedness; in short, every thing that men deem 
moral and praiseworthy. Talk as we will of the present aspect of so¬ 
ciety, I appeal to observing men of truth, I appeal to ministers of the 
gospel, who are not incapacitated to judge by the prejudices of the esprit 
du corps, if the first and radical principle, imprinted in the bosom of our 
children by all their discipline, by all they see and look forward to, is 
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not, * Be first in your walk, endure no rival !* This, I repeat, is no disci¬ 
pline above that of the mere animal. The lion inherits it all from na¬ 
ture. Masses of this spirit are a perpetual magazine of war. In the 
bosom of every individual, it is by the righteous constitution of our na¬ 
ture, a perpetual reservoir of self-torment 

Why is not the moral grandeur of Christian humility, self-possession, 
self-conquest, toleration, perferring others to ourselves in honor ? Why 
are not the morals of the gospel presented in forms equally attractive with 
that which now continually stimulates the child and the man to be the 
first ? Why are not the deceptive tendencies of our seminal instruction 
in this respect pointed out ? Why have no primary fountains of instruc¬ 
tion yet been opened, where the true morality of the gospel has been so 
inculcated by precept and example, as that the pupils have been as natu¬ 
rally trained to just moral ideas, to the love and practice of what is in¬ 
trinsically great, as they are now to have the life-springs tainted with the 
poison of ambition, and all those animal passions that give birth to war? 

Next in efficacy to this all-pervading desire of precedence, as a semi¬ 
nal principle of war, is intolerance —another germ of animal selfishness. 
This spirit finds it a crime in another to have been so constituted, or 
placed in such circumstances, as to have different modes, a different lan¬ 
guage, opinions, religious feith, and government. In a word, intolerance 
claims to think not only for itself, but for others; and finds it a cause 
for dislike, and a moral offence, that different circumstances and studies 
should have created opinions deviating from its own standard. 

It is an astonishing fact, that in all times and in all lands, until a very 
recent period, intolerance was a consecrated spirit, so far from being 
deemed a moral deformity to be corrected, that it has been generally re¬ 
verenced as a respectable and praise-worthy perseverance in the right. 
Hence, in most languages, the term stranger imported an enemy, and 
raised the idea of one, as implying a man of a different language, creed, 
and manners. War between adjoining nations, fostering such feelings, 
is the natural order of things. This spirit has been an element of easy 
access and of powerful influence wherever it has suited the convenience 
of rulers to wage war. No form of this spirit has such fearful energy 
as religious intolerance. Of the wars that have been waged, it is hu¬ 
miliating to reflect how many have been carried on professedly for the 
glory of the gods, or of Jehovah, under the pretext of extirpating here¬ 
tics for the good of the human race. 

But in our deep abhorrence of religious wars, massacres, autos da ft , 
and all the various persecuting aspects of religious bigotry and intole¬ 
rance, let us not fall into the error of supposing, that religion alone has 
furnished the pretext for this hateful spirit Philosophy has had its in¬ 
tolerance scarcely less bitter and persecuting than that of religion. The 
different professions are intolerant. The innumerable sects, into which 
they are divided, are intolerant The spirit finds its way into every 
varying walk and pursuit of life. In a word, we shall find it to be an 
animal attribute of human nature, a portion of that hateful selfishness 
which causes the beast of prey to growl over his repast at the approach 
of another, as though it were about to be wrested from him. It needs 
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but little self-examination to find something of this spirit in our own bo¬ 
soms. Who are they, who entertain firm and undoubting opinions upon 
any point, and can endure to hear them strongly impugned, and not feel 
the glow of intolerance burning in their bosoms ? Behold in this spirit 
an element which sovereigns can mould at their will in fostering national 
hatreds and war. A frith separates the great nations of England and 
France, claiming to stand at the head of civilization. On the opposite 
shores, the language, ceremonial, creed, manners, pursuits, and govern¬ 
ment are widely different. Whenever the two nations have paused from 
war, a spirit of mutual intolerance has been left in active fermentation, 
sufficient at any moment, when it shall comport with the fancied honor 
or interests of these nations, to rekindle the torch anew. Yet cast two 
individuals, one from each of these nations that have been fighting for 
centuries, on an uninhabited isle, their mutual wants and instincts will 
bring them together. They will learn each other’s language, become 
indulgent or indifferent to each other’s different opinions, and it is af¬ 
firmed will contract a stricter and more enduring habit of friendship than 
would have arisen between individuals of the same nation. The tolera¬ 
tion, thus rapidly and effectually taught by circumstances, might be in¬ 
culcated by a right education, which may be so varied as to achieve 
whatever fact has demonstrated to be practicable and possible in regard 
to human nature. The intolerance of the citizen towards his neighbor 
of the contiguous dwelling, who belongs to a different church, espouses 
a different party in politics, employs different professional men, and 
mingles in a different society, may be adduced as an example of indi¬ 
vidual intolerance. Hear their hackneyed disputes about their differences 
of faith and opinion in the trite and everlasting common places of a thou¬ 
sand years. Neither of them understand any thing of the real subject, pre¬ 
dicate, or conclusion of their theme. Neither attaches any definite mean¬ 
ing to the moving terms of the debate. It may readily be imagined, that 
under such circumstances they will always tend to diverge, rather than 
converge; and, in fact, they separate with increased asperity of feeling 
and a growing dislike. The families catch the spirit, and drink from the 
same unhallowed fountain of bitterness. These families have their ban¬ 
ner, church, school, and social circle, through the ramifications of which 
the influence reaches the remotest capillaries of the country. From 
these poisonous germs spring up national hate and war. 

If it be matter of astonishment, that this blind, deluded, animal im¬ 
pulse of intolerance has so long pervaded the whole race, not only un¬ 
questioned, but even regarded as a virtue of the highest order; it is equal¬ 
ly matter of present encouragement, cheering expectation, and vigorous 
exertion, that, amidst all the illusions of a preponderant physical educa¬ 
tion, the cause of toleration is now everywhere espoused by all who lay any 
claim to just views and enlargement of thought. When William Penn de¬ 
clared in his code that simple and sublime principle of legislation, that no 
peaceable and moral citizen should be molested on account of his opi¬ 
nions, and that God alone was the Lord of conscience, the principle was 
considered not only a startling innovation, but a most dangerous heresy. 
That men were free to think, and innocent in thinking for themselves, 
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was a discovery as universally surprising and incredible as the astro¬ 
nomical system of Gallileo to the church of Rome. Scarcely a centuiy 
has elapsed since intolerance was considered the guardian of intellectual 
innocence, and the only sure patron of religion. Now every one lauds 
toleration, every one views freedom of thought as the unalienable fran¬ 
chise of conscience, every one is as full and as earnest in defending the 
abstract principle, as almost every one is in violating it in his heart and 
practice. It is veiy true, that while the letter of tolerance is every 
where promulgated, the spirit of intolerance still has possession of almost 
every mind. The very expounder of toleration shows impatience and 
bitterness under the contradiction of another. But there is an omnipo¬ 
tence in the influence of words, of which few are aware. We probably 
think alone through their medium. Words and phrases, now repeated 
without corresponding ideas, will finally re-act and engender the thoughts 
for which they stand. Let the master-spirits, though they may be virtu¬ 
ally and in fact intolerant, from the pulpit, the press, exchange, and so¬ 
cial circle, in every phrase, and in every form of speech laud that tole¬ 
rance, of which, perhaps, they have not a particle in their hearts. The 
words will finally give birth to the ideas. Inculcated now without a per¬ 
ception of its beauty and moral obligation, in the next age men will be 
tolerant in heart as in speech. What is now barren phrase and techni¬ 
cality, will then become the spirit of the age. We believe it was Aristo¬ 
tle, who said, Dogmata kai ou pragmata ton kasmon tarrassei. 4 Opi¬ 
nions and not things disturb the world.’ 

It should be among the grand preliminary means of the Peace Socie¬ 
ty , in all their publications, to inculcate the necessity of looking into the 
present inconsistent modes of physical education, where such abhorrent 
mixtures of Christian and heathen, the page of the Bible and the pan¬ 
theon, the spirit of Christ and of the world, are so blended and com¬ 
pounded, as that the child imbibes only the poison, and acquires, from 
the moral and spiritual part of the mixture, bigotry, semblance, and hy¬ 
pocrisy. Let every child learn from the cradle, that God alone is lord 
of conscience; and to hear his own views and opinions controverted 
without a feeling of rising asperity, and never to attach guilt to another 
merely for difference of opinion. Above all, let just views of true great¬ 
ness be sedulously inculcated. Let the illusive veil, woven by the uni¬ 
versal example and the prevalent modes of education, be gradually with¬ 
drawn, so that true moral grandeur may be seen to consist in following 
the example and obeying the precept of Jesus Christ. When this is 
effectually done, the millions of pupils in Christendom, training to be¬ 
come the actors in the coming age, will turn with loathing from those 
pages of ancient and modern history, those records of animal blood¬ 
thirstiness and ferocity, hitherto misnamed heroism and greatness; and 
.a new and celestial moral light dawning on their vision, will light them 
to other and higher themes of interest and new views of greatness. 

In order that philanthropists, Christians, and good men may see that 
it is no slight evil which Peace Societies would remedy, in order that all 
who have hearts, mercies, and the feeling of sympathy for man, may 
Jmve right views of the benevolent purposes of the Society, and right 
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excitements to join heart and hand to enlist under the same banner, let 
me present some of the aspects of war. Let me delineate some traits 
of its horror and guilt: 

There is no need of settling the value of the boon of life, or delineat¬ 
ing the magnitude of the evil of death. To the million, with some very 
few unnatural exceptions, the one is the highest good, the other the last 
evil of our nature. War has been the horrid sport of despots, conquer¬ 
ors, kings, and rulers, from the earliest periods of recorded history. The 
pages of this bloody chronicle, that are most greedily perused, are the 
records of these wars. To this horrid demon has been poured out the 
life-blood of thousands of millions upon the high places of the field. 
The appropriate victims have been men, active, in the prime of life, and 
in the very central point of the sphere of usefulness ; men, the hale and 
strong, who were, or were to be, husbands and fathers; the very strength 
of their age. These have been the victims; and the spared have been 
children, widows, feeble and childless fathers and mothers, left to po¬ 
verty, famine, tears, and pestilence. If the bones of the hecatombs of 
war for the past five thousand years could be collected in one mighty 
Golgotha, they would form mountains higher than the Andes. If the 
human blood shed by the accursed recklessness of kings and conquer¬ 
ors to human misery, could flow in one mighty river, it would crimson 
every ocean. The tears of widows, orphans, childless and desolate, 
that have flowed from the same source, would fill the beds of the lakes 
and seas. Add to the bones of the slain on the field of battle the corses 
strewed on the wide Aceldama of the world by famine and pestilence, 
the two gaunt and horrible fiends, that are the invariable concomitants 
of war, and we should behold whole mountains of bodies. To measure 
the agony endured by each individual that fell, we have only to look 
into our own bosom, and learn from our own conscious identity the ex¬ 
tent of our love of life and dread of death. Each one of the fallen had 
loves, hopes, fears, aspirations, shrinkings, perceptions as intense as 
ours, and a right as natural and unalienable to life and happiness. Yet 
Alexander, who virtually was the murderer of three millions, is still call¬ 
ed great ; and Napoleon, who rose from his profound obscurity to the 
terrible capacity of slaying three millions more, whose last cry, as he 
struggled himself with that death which he had thus often caused to be 
inflicted upon others, was the vain command to send it among his ranks 
instead of receiving it himself; who feebly shouted 4 tete dParmeeJ as he 
expired, was guarded, and fed on his rock; and has been sung by poets 
and eulogized by orators, and has furnished memoirs for a thousand 
tomes. The man, who virtually murdered three millions of his fellows, 
fills a larger place in history, painting, eloquence, and song, than any 
man of his age. Such is the award of our age, reared under the influ¬ 
ences of a physical education, to a man, who, under the canons of the 
common distribution of justice, had he possessed three million of lives, 
would have forfeited them all to the laws. With such forbearance and 
tenderness, too, have the moralists of all ages, and the Christian minis¬ 
ters of eighteen centuries, treated the demon of war, that, while we have 
had eloquent homilies against all other immoralities; while bishops and 
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fathers of the church have been canonized for the eloquence and effi¬ 
ciency with which they have assailed and put down the lesser vices * 
while millions of sermons and satires have been levelled against immo¬ 
desty, or too much display in dress, while the mint and cummin of 
morality have been most assiduously cultivated, while common places 
have been exhausted upon the doubtful in conduct, which in one age 
has been deemed right and in another wrong, the guilt and enormity of 
this fell destroyer, including the seeds of all other guilt and crimes, has 
scarce been touched upon. While the ministers of the gospel have left 
us thousands of volumes of school divinity, discussions of mere matters 
of form, or points of doubtful disputation, but here and there a single 
Fenelon or William Penn from age to age has borne a brief testimony 
against war. Strange, that every point of the kingdom of darkness has 
been assailed, but the central bulwark. Alas! kings and conquerors, 
and those whom the age calls great , have kept the keys of this kingdom 
of blood and darkness. Success in its adopted worship has been called 
heroism and greatness. Place and honor, and fame and riches have 
been in the gift of its votaries; and war has never wanted the venal 
praise of the poet and the orator, the prayers and anthems of the church, 
and the prudent and tender forbearance of its ministers. 

The best semblance of an apology for war is, that under its banners 
the lazy, dissipated, and immoral portions of the community are collect¬ 
ed as stipendiaries, and, swept away by its besom, cease to be cumberers 
of the ground. It may, perhaps, be true, that it may seem less revolting 
to a careless inspection thus to dispose of this portion of the community, 
than to see them die of famine and disease, or as victims to public jus¬ 
tice. There would certainly be more force in this presentation of the 
subject, if the degraded men, who for the most part form the mercenaiy 
armies of princes and states, found in the people whom they assail no 
other antagonists than abandoned mercenaries like themselves. But 
these swarms of mercenaries, who hire themselves to murder, as labor¬ 
ers to till the soil, invade peaceful towns, villages, and fields, where 
dwell laborious mechanics and peaceful husbandmen and peasants, 
nestled in their humble homes, who know nothing of the causes of the 
accursed fray which devotes them to slaughter; their wives and daugh¬ 
ters to these leagued masses of rapine, lust, blasphemy, and murder; and 
their cottages and fields to conflagration. Beside, famine and pestilence 
are not confined to the mercenajy camps, but spread in the boroughs 
and hamlets among the aged and infants, the widows and orphans, mat 
war had spared. War sweeps away the innocent with the guilty, the 
useful with the useless, the conscribed and peaceful peasant with the 
abandoned miscreant who fights for hire. Beginning with reckless out¬ 
casts, its ultimate ravages fall with tenfold destruction upon the simple 
inhabitants of the villages and fields, who desire nothing of their rulers, 
but that, after having paid their tithes to their exactors, they may enjoy 
the slender pittance that remains to them, in peace. War is altogether 
an accursed work of blood and tears; and every effort to disguise one 
of its horrors, much more to find apologies and counterbalancing ad¬ 
vantages, is the vile sophism of a viler intellect; 
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Never was more bitter sarcasm condensed in so brief a space, than 
in the paragraph in which Dean Swifl assigns what are deemed suffi¬ 
cient and legitimate grounds for making war in modem times. If a 
State is deemed too large or too small, too weak or too strong, too rich 
or too poor, too populous or too destitute of inhabitants, its head too 
old or too young, all these conditions are sufficient grounds for attack¬ 
ing it It may be attacked for having a false religion, or for having no 
religion. A quarrel between drunken and reckless mariners on the high 
seas is a sufficient pretext for shedding the blood of two hundred thou¬ 
sand men. In a word, any one of these quarrels and collisions, without 
a motive, which are every day occurring between individuals, may be¬ 
come a sufficient pretext, appealing to national hatred, and difference of 
language and religion, for war. 

The next shade in this revolting picture, is the manner in which 
princes and rulers conduct on the occasion of declaring war. Some 
grey-headed Machiavelian, venerable for his experience in the reasons 
of state, is appointed to produce a show of pretexts, and assign the rea¬ 
sons, which may give to the unthinking million some semblance of jus¬ 
tice to the cause; and these are set forth in a manifesto or declaration. 
Millions, in the form of taxes, contributions, and loans, distributed among 
contractors and speculators, and sutlers, and purveyors, another swarm 
of ill-omened harpies of prey, that always hover about camps, enable 
princes and ministers to subsidize every corrupt agent, every unprinci¬ 
pled instrument, in the land. All become links in the chain of slavery 
and crime, and all help to sustain each other’s countenances and 
strengthen each other’s hands. Armorers, meanwhile, sharpen swords, 
burnish muskets, and cast cannon ; and while gunpowder is manufac¬ 
tured, religious fasts are proclaimed, and pastors convoke their congre¬ 
gations to implore God, in the name of the Prince of Peace, to give the 
sanction of success to a cause, which, no ways changed in its real na¬ 
ture by the hallowed pretexts, is the cause of rapine and murder. The 
temples are opened, and the priests, in their most imposing vesture and 
ceremonial, stand around the altar. Statesmen are there, surrounded 
with that estimation of profoundness, and that atmosphere of ignorant 
homage, which, in the eye of the multitude, always envelopes power. 
Warriors are there, in the nodding plumes and glittering trappings of 
martial show, a pageant in the view of the million in all time of stupid 
fascination. Princes, rulers, marshals, the titled, and high-born fair, the 
dignity, strength, and beauty of the land are there ; and thus has reason 
in all ages been beguiled by a mere animal appeal to the eye and the 
senses. It is a Christian solemnity to impose upon the multitude the 
impression, that God will espouse the cause. Christian hymns are 
sung ; and the people reverently rise, while the minister of the altar in¬ 
vokes the Lord God of Sabbaoth to go forth on the side of their ar¬ 
mies, and give counsel and skill to their leaders, and invincible strength 
and courage to their soldiers, to vanquish their enemies; and that He 
will blow with His wind upon their fleets, and either buiy them in the 
deep, or enable their armaments to meet and conquer them. Oh! 
would the people strip this ceremonial, this gaudy pageant, of its fantas- 
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tic mockery of deception, and present it to their minds in the clear light 
of reason and truth, what an impious and abhorrent blasphemy would 
all this appear! 

After many gorgeous scenes, in which princes have conferred honors 
and swords upon commanders, who are to go forth and 4 fight manfully 
for their country and king’—after beauty and innocence—strange in¬ 
fatuation !—have smiled upon the future murderers, and with their white 
hands have waived them on to their bloody purpose,—the terrible page¬ 
ant, externally, all glitter, pomp, and circumstance, and within, all hun¬ 
ger, disease, corruption, and misery, marches with its squadrons and 
divisions, its cavalry and artillery, banners displayed, pennons stream¬ 
ing, and martial music resounding; and as the squadrons move on in 
their regular and serried ranks, the admiring multitudes from city, village, 
and field, gaze with quickened pulse3 and throbbing bosoms, and say, 
as the host moves by, 4 This is glorious war P 

The grand army, plundering alike friend and enemy on its passage, 
has finally passed the broad stream or mountain range, or frith of the 
sea, that separates their country from that of their foe. Long columns 
of smoke stream up from their line of march, indicating that villages 
are burned, and fields trampled in the dust,—that unoffending pea¬ 
sants, who know nothing about the causes of the invasion, contribute 
their last blanket and last loaf,—it maybe, are harnessed to the artillery 
to drag forward the cannon to fire upon their kindred and countrymen. 
Their wives and daughters are violated under their eye; and their fa¬ 
thers and mothers, and helpless infants, are left to die of destitution and 
despair, as they are forced away as prisoners of war. These are the 
exploits which have been consecrated with fasting and prayer! 

In the progress of march, a district of country, many leagues in ex¬ 
tent, has been desolated with fire and blood. Before them, are green 
fields and populous villages, and a country bright and beautiful with all 
the cheerfulness of cultivation and life. Behind, is desolation and si¬ 
lence. Their foe has been preparing to meet them; and now hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers, waiting an appointed signal to murder each 
other, are separated only by a narrow interval, which the desolation of 
war has not yet touched. 

We are told that it often happens in such cases, that the sentinels of 
the opposing armies, the night before battle, meet, interchange saluta¬ 
tions and mutual kind offices, but a few hours before they are called out 
to cut each other’s throats. In what strong relief do such facts present 
the guilt of those merciless rulers, who thus convert men, formed to 
love and help each other, into deadly enemies ! 

The signal is given to go forth to the terrible work. Forthwith the 
explosion of artillery, in long-repeated and terrible bursts, is heard. 
Squadrons of cavalry thunder over the plain. Steel clangs with steel 
in the desperate conflict of life for life. In the midst of smoke, dark¬ 
ness, and the infernal din of all that is astounding in the last fierce ef¬ 
forts of human nature, wrought up to the infuriated recklessness of re¬ 
venge and despair, the combatants feel a strange unconcern and indiffe¬ 
rence to life,—a madness like that which arrack and opium give to the 
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desperate Malay,—which they feel in no other position; an indifference 
which renders them careless to consequences, and causes them, with an 
unblenching eye, to note the streaming carnage, and hear, without feel¬ 
ing, the wild wail of death-groans around them. For a moment the 
central arena is a melee of infantry and cavalry, in wild confusion, in 
which the clang of sabres is heard, over the fierce shouts or the cries of 
agony. The veteran mercenary, trained to coolness even in this hor¬ 
rid scene, watches with eye and hand, and braced muscle, the moment to 
thrust home his steel to his opponent’s bosom; happy, if, while intent 
on that issue, an unwatched foe seize not the unguarded moment and 
vital space, and give him the death-blow he was meditating for another. 
Some of the fallen wretches are uttering loud cries for water. Others 
implore the passing friend or foe to finish their agouy. Over the bodies 
of the wounded trample the cavalry at the height of their speed. The 
grinding wheels of the artillery plow other half-expiring victims deep in 
the soil. Others, still breathing, still supplicating mercy, are thrown, 
beneath masses of the dead, into the fosse, to make a bridge of bodies. 
On this point of fierce conflict a park of artillery is finally brought to 
bear; and victors and vanquished, and the untouched warriors in the 
thickest of the fight, are promiscuously swept away in columns. The 
loud hurrah of the conquering assailants, pursuing their foe, is replaced 
by the low and expiring moans of the dying. Such is a battle. Forty 
thousand young and vigorous men lie dead, or dying, on the field. 
Thousands of war-horses are scattered in confusion among them. 
Greedy and heartless plunderers, the vampires of battle, are gathering 
up the wrecks, stripping the dead, and giving the last fatal thrust to the 
wounded; while, intermixed among them, are friends, relatives, chil¬ 
dren, parents, wives, searching, and yet fearing to find, among the fallen, 
those dear to them as life. Such is the central point of the picture; 
and burning towns, and a smoking and desolated country, in all the visi¬ 
ble distance, form the back-ground. Extravagant, and abhorrent, and 
out of nature, as this spectacle may seem, it has been presented, with the 
reality of horrors a hundred fold more revolting, in every period of his¬ 
tory, and in the fairest portions of every civilized country. 

The battle, however, is past; a battle fiercely contested from the rising 
to the setting sun of a summer’s day. What heart would not sicken at 
the horrid spectacle! What ruler, whose nature was not waxing fiendish, 
would not pause before he yielded any contribution of influence to pro¬ 
duce a scene thus abhorrent and accursed in the sight of God and men! 
My heart bleeds at the sight!—for all these fallen were my brethren, 
with nerves as susceptible, hopes and fears as intense, as my own ; and 
they had equal claims to continue to caress their children, behold the 
bright sun, and exult in feeling life, and admiring God’s beautiful crea¬ 
tion. I look abroad where yesterday there were so many thousands of 
men with hearts beating warm, so many villages, groves, farm-houses, 
peasants, birds singing in the branches, and the hope of harvest waving 
in the breeze. It now presents smouldering ruins, a soil polluted with 
blood, covered with corses,—a picture all loathsomeness and horror. 
The scent of carnage has already allured the birds of prey, and they are 
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sailing above this scene of human madness and depravity, presenting at 
least one of Cousin’s vaunted compensations of the horrors of war,—a 
gale, which has brought the vultures a gratuitous feast. 

Were I to follow the letters and messengers to forty thousand dwel¬ 
lings, announcing to mothers, fathers, brothers, sisters, widows, orphans, 
the names of the slain ; were I to attempt to delineate the general result 
of sweeping disease in all the immediate vicinity of the battle ; and of in¬ 
dividual poverty, helplessness, and despair, blasting the bereaved cotta¬ 
ges, (for most of the fallen were dwellers in humble cabins,) the picture 
of miseiy would be too vast and indistinct to produce a clear perception 
of the result. Life-blood, poured out as water, may have swollen to a 
river, without presenting the eye and the heart with distinct conceptions 
of the amount of misery which has been caused in consequence. 


THE SEA. 


Emblem of Everlasting Power,—I come 
Into thy presence!—as an awe-struck child 
Before its teacher. Spread thy boundless page, 

And I will ponder o’er its characters, 

As erst the glad disciple sought the lore 
Of Socrates or Plato. Yon old rock 
Hath heard thy voice for ages, and grown grey 
Beneath thy smitings,—and thy wrathful tide 
Even now is thundering ’neath its cavern’d base.— 
Methinks, it tremblcth at thy stern rebuke :— 

Is it not so?— 

Speak mildly, mighty Sea!— 

I would not know the terrors of thine ire,— 

That vex the gasping mariner,—and bid 
The wrecking argosy to leave no trace, 

Or bubble, where it perish’d.—Man’s weak voice, 

Tho’ wildly lifted in its proudest strength, 

With all its compass,—all its volum’d sound, 

Is mockery to thee. 

Earth speaks of man,— 

Her level’d mountains, and her cultur’d vales, 

Town, tower, and temple, and triumphal arch, 

All speak of him, and moulder while they speak. 

-But of whose architecture and design, 

Speak thine eternal fountains, when they rise 
To combat with the cloud, and when they fall?— 

Of whose strong culture tell thy sunless plants, 

And groves and gardens, which no mortal eye 
Hath seen and liv’d ?— 

What chisel’s skill hath wrought 
Those coral monuments, and tombs of pearl, 

Where sleeps the sea-boy ’mid a pomp that earth 
Ne’er show d her buried kings?— 

Whose science stretch’d 
The simplest line to curb thy monstrous tide, 

And, graving “ Hitherto ” upon the sand, 

Bade thy mad surge respect it? From whose loom 
Came forth thy drapery, that ne’er waxeth old, 

Nor blancheth, ’neath stern Winter’s direst frost ?— 
— Who hath thy keys, thou Deep ?—Who taketh nota 
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Of all thv wealth?—Who numbereth the host 
That find their rest wiih thee t —What eye doth scan 
Thy secret annal, from creation lock’d 
Close in those dark, unfathomable cells, 

Which he who visitetli, hath ne’er return’d, 

Among the living ?— 

StiU but one reply ? 

Do all thine echoing depths, and crested waves 
Make the same answer ?—of that One Dread Name, 

Which he who deepest plants within his soul, 

Is wisest, though the World doth call him fool. 

-Therefore, I come a listener to thy lore, 

And bow me at thy side, and lave my brow 
With thy cool billow,—if perchance, my soul, 

That fleeting wanderer on the shore of time, 

May, by thy voice instructed,—learn of Goo! L. H. S. 


A CHAPTER ON CATS. - 

I met with a good article the other day in a native magazine, on the 
subject of whiskers —a pilosus and prolific theme. Talking of whiskers 
reminds me of cats. The transition is natural. Feline quadrupeds are 
justly celebrated for their claims to admiration in respect of whiskers. 
In the conformation of his mandibular appendages, Nature has been ge¬ 
nerous with the cat. Not only do they stand out from his face like the 
elongated mustaches of old Shah Abbas of Persia, but there is within 
them a sleepless spirit,—a shrewd and far-reaching sense, which puts 
to shame the similar ornaments on the faces of bipeds of the genus 
homo . They , indeed, can make their whiskers look well, by baptizing 
them with eau de Cologne , and Rowland’s Macassar Oil, or, peradven- 
ture, the unctuous matter won from the u tried reins” of defunct bears, 
—but where is the intelligence, the discernment, of their rivals ? 

The whiskers of a cat are truly sparse and unseemly; but their qua¬ 
lities of observation and apprehension furnish an ample recompense for 
the absence of beauty. How many a heedless rat or truant mouse has 
paid the forfeit of his life by those all-scenting properties which are con¬ 
centrated in the whiskers of a feline hunter ! How have their little ribs 
cracked between the jaws of some notorious tabby, and their long tails 
lashed her head in the agonies of dissolution! This, however, is a pain¬ 
ful subject, and I perceive that in treating it I am falling into the senti¬ 
mental. 

Talking of sentiment, as connected with cats, reminds me of an epoch 
in my life, over which the shadows of unpleasant fate hang like clouds 
in an evening firmament, and turn the past into darkness. Shall I rend 
away the veil, as your crack novelist would say, and harrow up my re¬ 
collections, until my heart swells and my head aches with the melan¬ 
choly retrospection? Perish the idea! No—no: prepared as I am to 
go all lengths along the fence which divides me from the dominion of 
memory, yet when I look at that length, I feel as though I could not 

go it!” But—yes—no matter—the warning of my example may be 
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serviceable to some reader, who may happen hereafter to be u situated, 
and I may say, circumstanced,” as 1 was. 

I am a respectable young bachelor, with a courteous address, a musi¬ 
cal taste, some acquaintance with letters, and a too susceptible heart.— 
In choosing my where-abouts in this good city of brotherly love, where 
I arrived a few years ago from the country, to hang out my tin sign of 
44 Attorney,” &c., I sought for such lodgings as would be convenient to 
the office, where I wrote my briefs, and took in my clients. Acting on 
this principle, I made my conge one bright May morning to a landlady 
in Chestnut street, of whose table and apartments I had heard the best 
44 exclamation.” She was a short, pursy woman, with a long neck, a 
lawn cap on her head, and a most respectful demeanor. The cap was 
thin, and the gray hair was very perceptible under the same; but on her 
forehead were parted two raven waves— 

. u the dowry of some second head, 

The skull that bred them in the sepulchre.” 

Pleased with her smile, for it was benevolence itself, I asked her if she 
could furnish me with a small parlor and bed-room adjacent 1 Her reply 
showed that her benevolence did not extend to her native tongue, which 
she grossly maltreated in divers hostile expressions, then and there used 
on the premises. She responded that 44 the parlors was all took, but one 
in the third story, with a bed-room contagious, for which I would be tax¬ 
ed five dollars and three levys a week.” I replied that I did not wish 
to be taxed with apartments subject to levies; that the property of which 
I desired to stand seized as tenant, ought to be unencumbered, and be¬ 
yond the discomfort of any pecuniary lien or claim. I was soon eased 
on this point by an affirmation, on the part of the respondent, that a levy 
was a coin; corresponding, as I afterwards learned by some fiscal in¬ 
quiries, to a New-York shilling. 

A few moments’ conversation in the parlor, into which I was invited, 
finished the business. I took the lodgings, and with pleased alacrity en¬ 
sconced myself therein. Evgry thing went on much to my satisfaction. 
The victuals and drink were praiseworthy, the lodgers few, principally 
boarding-school misses beyond a certain age, learning the then latest mu¬ 
sic, such as 44 The Minstrel’s Return from the War,” 44 When my Eye,” 
44 Come where the aspens quiver,” 44 Lightly Tread,” et cetera. With 
these airs, accompanying themselves on a broken-winded piano, a chattel 
of the establishment, did they diurnally bore my ears. 

I soon became perfectly domiciliated. The ladies grew more and 
more communicative; and it was sadly-pleasing, to see the pensive man¬ 
ner in which they would flirt their fans when we all sat by the windows 
at nightfall in the great parlor below, which commanded a broad view of 
the street. Sometimes on these occasions, when in a reverie, I used to 
hum some familiar air; and this once led one of the oldest ladies, whose 
education had just been finished by the greatest instructress in the city, 
to remark that 44 she was sure I could sing lovely , if I should try; but 
that she believed I did’nt want to let on .” I did not at first comprehend 
this phraseology of the fair scholar, and it remains until this day with 
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ine, a mystery undefined. It is understandable, but not explainable. I 
made an answer to the remark, that was apposite enough not to expose 
my ignorance of the lady’s meaning; for it is well to stand high in the 
estimation of those who are completed in “ composition, drawing, geo¬ 
graphy, and the use of the globes.” 

I did not, however, bless the parlor with much of my presence. The 
one which had been assigned me was a perfect gem of an apartment 
Every thing in it was neat; and I took no small delight in hanging it 
with paintings and pictures. It looked directly into Chestnut-street, our 
Philadelphia Broadway, and I was wont to sit by the casement in the 
summer twilight, listening to the negligent footfalls of the promenaders, 
who strolled abroad on the thousand errands and purposes of business or 
pleasure. Directly to the east, a door opened into my bed-room, the con¬ 
tagious apartment of which my landlady had spoken. Here the win¬ 
dow looked into a garden, the property of the next resident on the street 
And a fine garden it was. Flowers of every hue, the first and fairest 
of the year, were glowing along the walks in red, golden, and purple 
luxuriance. The verdant and ductile vines gadded over tasteful trellices, 
and the breath of growing things floated up to my casement like incense. 

Perhaps the reader may desire to know what this has to do with the 
subject cheats? You shall see anon. The facts are extant, and must 
not remain unwritten. 

I soon found my bed-room contagious , sure enough. I could not study 
for the fair dulcinea across the garden. Even at night we used to look 
at each other. It was a kind of indistinct, moonshiny speculation, it is 
true—but it had its raptures. 

My inquiries respecting the damsel were of the most satisfactory 
kind. Her name was Florence Dillon. She was just seventeen,— 
amiable, and accounted rich, but for the latter consideration I cared not 
a rush when connected with her. It was a source of unbounded per¬ 
plexity to me how I should manage to make her acquaintance. I con¬ 
sorted with few of those young men, wearing bushy whiskers, white 
inexpressibles, vacant countenances, and small canes, with which Phila¬ 
delphia abounds; for I had never fancied their amusements of riding to 
the Lamb tavern for a julep, fighting dung-hill fowls on the Schuylkill, 
or playing at faro in the obscure dens and alleys of the town. Being 
unaccomplished in these fashionable amusements, and withal rather „ 
addicted to reading and mental improvement, my associates were limited, 
for I found few spirits cither choice or congenial. 

Finally, a lucky chance favored my desires. I saw Miss Florence 
one evening at the theatre, with her brother. Just at the close of the 
first play, it came on to rain. I ascertained by accident that the Dillons 
were without an umbrella. • I knew they had a very short distance to 
go, and therefore would not be likely to call a coach. I immediately 
rushed home and procured my own umbrella, and one in addition. 
When I returned, the green curtain had dropped, and they were in the 
lobby, on the point of departure. The shower was then at its height. It 
was one of those nights when play-bill boards are dripping, when pedes¬ 
trians, swift in locomotion, are seen in long perspective along the streets, 
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with their umbrellas shining in the lamp-light; a doleful night, especially 
at the theatre, 

«* When tender Beauty, looking for her coach, 

Protrudes her glovelcss hand, perceives the shower, 

And draws the tippet closer round her throat: 

Perchance her coach stands half a dozen oft', 

And ere she mounts the step, the oozing mud 
Soaks through her pale kid slipper. On the morrow 
She coughs at breakfast, and her gruff papa 
Cries, “ there you go! this comes of playhouses !** 

Determined to be gallant, yet coloring a little at my boldness, I took the 
liberty of offering my umbrella to the gentleman, giving him at the same 
time some information respecting its necessity on account of the wea¬ 
ther. My impression is, that my manner was agreeable, for Miss Dil¬ 
lon surveyed me with a very affectionate recognition; and her soft blue 
eyes, shaded by rich brown hair, parted on her beaming brow, were fill¬ 
ed Vith what Thomson would call 44 lively gratitude.” 

I called the next evening at Dillons’s, per promise, for my umbrella. 

I found the family most agreeable. The mother was delighted to hear 
me praise her favorite minister, after I found out who he was; and the 
father was what is now-a-days called 44 a gentleman of the old school,” 
—namely, one whose education has been w’ofully neglected, but whose 
assaults upon the vernacular are overlooked on account of his good na¬ 
ture, good dinners, and good wine. 

Thenceforth I was a faithful visitor two or three times a week. I 
grew desperately enamoured—my passion was returned : I was a happy 
youth—I walked among the stars. I bent my soul to distinction in my 
calling, and resolved to merit my mistress before I won her, or to amass, 
in the words of Diggory’s adviser in the play, 44 summat to make the 
matrimonial pot boil.” 

The charming Florence was amiability itself. I found her affections 
were so exuberant, that she bestowed them upon every thing within the 
magic circle of her presence—even upon animals. Among the objects 
of her esteem was a cat—a beautiful, tortoise-shell creature, I confess, 
but deserving the objection which the housemaid preferred against her, 
of having “never had no broughtage up.” She had been Miss Dillon’s 
companion from her childish years, and had grown to graceful and dig¬ 
nified maturity under her fostering hand. I will not deny that I respect¬ 
ed the old tabby for her sake. We used to discuss her merits often. I 
little thought the venerable quadruped would blight my hopes, and pre¬ 
cipitate all my wo. 

Florence and myself were soon accounted engaged. We used to 
walk arm in arm in the street, to let the gossips know that such was the 
fact. I plunged like a gladiator into the law; I was a favorite at court; 
and my causes and fees, in hand and in prospect, were neither few nor 
small. 

I rm subject, in summer, to restlessness. Thick-coming fancies 
mar my rest, and my ear is peculiarly sensitive to the least inappropriate 
sound. One sultry evening in July, I returned home later than usual, 
from an arbitration, wherein I lost a cause on which I bad counted cer- 
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tainly to win. I suspect I bored the arbitrators with too long a plea, and 
too voluminous quotations of precedents ; for, when I finished, tw r o were 
asleep, and most of the others yawning. They decided against my 
client, and I came home mad with chagrin, and crept into bed, longing 
for speedy oblivion in the arms of sleep. 

But that calm sister of death would not be won to my embrace. I 
lay tossing for a long time in “ restless ecstacy,” until vexed and over¬ 
wearied nature at last sunk to repose. I could not have slumbered over 
ten minutes, before I was awakened by the most outrageous caterwaul¬ 
ing that ever stung the human ear. I arose in a fury, and looked out 
of the window. All was still. The cause for outcry appeared to have 
ceased. Now and then there was a low, guttural wail, between a sup¬ 
pressed grunt and squeal; but it was so faint that nothing could have 
lived ’twixt that and silence. After a listening probation of a few minutes, 
I slunk back into my sheets. 

I had scarcely dozed a quarter of an hour, when the obnoxious voci¬ 
ferations arose again. They were fierce, ill-natured, and shrill. I arose 
again, vexed beyond endurance. All was quiet in a moment. I am 
not given to profanity—I deem it foolish and wicked ; but on this occa¬ 
sion, after stretching my body like a sheeted ghost, half out of the win¬ 
dow, and gazing into the shadows of the garden to discover the object 
of my annoyance, I exclaimed, in a loud and spiteful voice, which ex¬ 
pressed my concentrated hate— 

-“ D—n that cat /” 

“Young gentleman,” said a passing guardian of the night, from the 
street,—“ you had better pop your head in, and stop your noise. If you 
don’t, you will rue it—mind-I-tell-ye.” 

“ Look here, old Charley,” said I, in return—“don’t be impertinent.— 
It is your business to preserve the peace, and to obviate every evil that 
looks disgracious in the city’s eye. You guard the slumbers of her 
jcitizens; and if you expect a dollar from me at Christmas, for the 
poetry in your next annual address, you will perform what I now request, 
and what it is your solemn and bounden duty to do. Spring your rat¬ 
tle ; comprehend that vagrom cat, and take her to the watch-house. I 
will appear as plaintiff against the quadruped, before the mayor, in the 
morning. Her character is bad—her habits are scandalous.” 

“ Oh, pshaw!” said the watchman, and went clattering up the street, 
singing “ N’hav pa-a-st dwelve o’glock, and a glowdee morn.” 

I reverted to my pillow, and fell into a train of conjectures touching 
the grimalkin. Possibly it might be the darling old friend of Miss Dil¬ 
lon. Then I thought of others—then I slept 

I cannot declare to a second how long my fitful slumber lasted, be¬ 
fore I was startled from my bed by a yell, which proceeded apparently 
from a cat in my room. I had just been dreaming of a great mouser, 
with ears like a jackass, and claws, armed with long “ pickers and sting¬ 
ers,” sitting on my bosom, and sucking away my breath. I sprang at 
once into the middle of the room. I searched every where—nothing 
was in the apartment. Then there rushed towards the zenith one uni¬ 
versal cat-shriek, which went echoing off on the night-wind like the re¬ 
verberation of a sharp thunder peal. 
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My blood was now up for vengeance. One hungry and fiery wish to 
destroy that diabolical caterwauler, took possession of my soul. At that 
instant, the clock struck one. It was the death-knell of the feline vocal¬ 
ist. I looked out of the window, and in the light of a stray lot of moon¬ 
shine, streaming through the tall chimneys to the south-east, I saw Miss 
Dillon’s romantic favorite, alternately cooing and fighting with a large 
mouser of the neighborhood, that I had seen for several afternoons pre¬ 
vious, walking leisurely along the garden wall, as if absorbed in deep 
meditation, and forming some libertine resolve. In fine, they each seem¬ 
ed saturate with the spirit of the Gnome king, Umbriel, in the drama, 
when he 

■ ■■■■.■■ — “ stalked abroad, 

Urging the wolf to tear the buffalo.” 

The death of one of these noisy belligerents being determined on, Hook¬ 
ed round ray room for the tools of retribution. Not a moveable thing, 
however, could I discover, save a new pitcher, which had been sent 
home that very day, and to which my name and address were appended 
on a bit of card. I clutched it with desperate fury, and pouring into my 
bowl the water contained in it, I poised it in my hand for the deadly 
heave. I had been a member of a quoit club in the country, and the 
principles of a clever throw were familiar to me. I resolved to make 
the vessel describe what is called in philosophy a parabolic curve , so 
that while it knocked out the brains of one combatant, it should effectu¬ 
ally admonish the surv ivor of the iniquity of his doings. I approached 
the window—balanced the pitcher—and then drave it home. Its re¬ 
ception was acknowledged by a loud, choking squall—a faint yell of 
agony, and then a respectful silence. Satisfied that my pitcher had been 
broken at the fountain of life, and that the silent tabby would not soon 
tune her pipes again, I retired to bed, and slept with the serenity and 
comfort of one who is conscious of having performed a virtuous action. 

In the morning, the cat was found 44 keeled up” on a bed of pinks, 
with her head broken in, and her ancient and venerable whiskers dab¬ 
bled in blood. The shattered pitcher lay by her side. The vessel had 
done its worst—so had my victim. The body was taken off early in the 
forenoon, and decently interred by the gardener, who said to the cham¬ 
bermaid in my hearing, that 44 Miss Florence must n’t by not no means 
whatsomever come for to know that the old puss had gone the voyage.” 
Stupid hind! He neither knew the cause of the animal’s death, nor the 
impossibility of its concealment. 

Sorrow is always communicative. Betty had scarcely made the beds 
in the mansion, before she hied to Miss Florence’s apartment, and re¬ 
lated to her the doleful demise of her spotted companion. They forth¬ 
with descended together into the garden; reconnoitered the spot where 
the poor thing breathed her last, and found my broken pitcher with the 
card attached, on the very theatre of destruction. 

Suspicion was aroused. I was the object. Circumstantial evidence 
was clear against me. When I went home to dinner, I found a note 
from Florence, accusing me of the murder. I could have turned states’ 
evidence, and poured the tide of obloquy upon the vile paramour of the 

45 
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deceased—but I scorned all subterfuge. I answered the note immedi¬ 
ately, acknowledging that, in a moment of bewilderment, drowsiness, and 
passion, I perpetrated the deed, and throwing myself upon her generosity 
for pardon. 

But it was in vain. I made a wrong throw. Another angry note 
reached me at supper. This, I was determined to answer in person, 
and called, as soon as tea was over, in a state of profuse perspiration, 
to effect that object. 

I found Miss Dillon perfectly furious. Her fair face was red with 
indignation ; consuming fires flashed from her eyes—those orbs which 
I had praised so often, and which were wont to exhibit only the light of 
“ generous meanings.” She inexorably refused all attempts at an apolo¬ 
gy. She gave me back my miniature and ring—and protested that I 
might spare myself any further concern on her account. She was deep¬ 
ly-read in elementary school-books, and she quoted copiously from a 
didactic piece in one of them, I think the American Preceptor—“ On 
Cruelty to Animals,” in which it is conclusively shown that the man who 
would harm “a necessary cat,” would not scruple to treat his father like 
a pickpocket, his wife like a fisherwoman, and his children like puppies. 
She repeated that she had done with me, and signified a hope that I 
would take that remark for her ultimatum. 

Just after supper, of a July evening, a young man does not feel cool 
enough to pocket the slightest contumely. I arose with great dignity, 
and told Miss Dillon, that I had no desire to press my suit—that if she 
demurred, I was ready to confess the judgment, and bow to the same. 
I observed that from the specimens of her temperament that had just 
then fallen under my notice, I could have little regret in sundering a 
chain which had altered so soon from silk to iron. Memory began to 
disturb my feelings, and the thought of what I was about to lose, made 
my voice womanish; so I cocked my hat on fiercely, bowed politely, 
and w alked rapidly out of the apartment with the tread of a sullen stage 
hero, who mutters in soliloquy, and “ dialogues with his shadow.” 

Since that period, I have been, in the main, a melancholy man. I am 
pale, and cynical. The u opposite sex,” as Mrs. Trollope calls them, 
charm me not as of yore. I am a waif upon the community, wherein 
none take an interest. I loved Florence Dillon, as I shall never love 
again; and the cause of our disunion,—a nullifying cat,—has given me 
a sovereign antipathy to all the race. I have no ill will against young 
kittens, with their tender voices and affectionate eyes; and I can con¬ 
template even an old cat in the virtuous retirement of the country, pur¬ 
ring drowsily by a winter’s fire, w ith some complacency. Then, the 
tenor of her life is equable and innocent. She is not subject to be led 
away after fantastical delights;—she goeth not into temptation. But 
your city grimalkins have no moral character. Their habits are loose,— 
their clamors unceasing. Romantic appointments by night, and house¬ 
hold pilferings by day, make up their existence ; and the only time they 
are harmless, is in those fitful moments when 

-“their little life, 

Is rounded with a sleep.” 
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They fight and bustle like those celebrated Kilkenny combatants, which 
ate each other lip in such wise that not the tail-end of either remained 
for a token of victory;—“ that died and left no sign.” They creep into 
cradles, and feed upon the fragrant breath of young children; and a fa¬ 
tal instance of this kind was recorded in our newspapers only a few 
months ago. If well used, they grow familiar, and strew your garments 
with a bequest of hairs; if you maltreat them, or despitefully use them, 
they will waste the night-watches in mewing to keep you awake. 

It is well to evoke consolation even from trouble. I know some 
good jokes of cats, which I can enjoy, even though I know that my 
Florence is the w'ife of a stupid old bachelor—an 44 eligible match,”— a 
man with his brains in his purse, and his attainments in his breeches’ 
pocket—In brief, a dough-head of the heaviest description. Yes! thank 
old Time, I am better than I was when I was so love-sick. A good 
story pleases me of late, as it did in my better days. Here is one, which 
excited my cachinnations. I will vouch for its truth. 

An anonymous w T ag not long ago placed an advertisement in each of 
our city* journals, signed by an eminent house on the Delaware wharf, 
and stating that Five Hundred Cats were wanted immediately by the 
firm. The said firm in the mean time knew nothing of the matter. 

On visiting their counting-house the next morning, the partners found 
the street literally blocked up with enterprising cat-sellers. Huge ne¬ 
groes were there, each with ten or fifteen sage, grave tabbies tied to¬ 
gether with a string. Old market women had brought thither whole 
families pf the feline genus, from the superannuated lorn, to the blind 
kitten. The air resounded with the squallitigs of the quadrupedal mul¬ 
titude. New venders, with their noisy property, were seen thronging to 
the place from every avenue. 

44 What’ll you guv me for this ’ere lot?” said a tall shad-woman, press¬ 
ing up towards the counting-room. 44 The newspapers says you allow 
liberal prices. I axes a dollar a piece for the old ’uns, and five levys 
for the kittens.” 

44 You have been fooled,” said the chief partner, who appeared with a 
look of dismay at the door, and was obliged to speak as loud amid the 
din, as a sea-captain in a storm. 44 1 want no cats. I have no use for 
them. I could not eat them. I could'nt sell them. I never advertised 
for them.” 

A decided mendicant,—a member of the great family of loafers, with a 
red, bulgy nose, and bloated cheeks, who had three cats tied to a string 
in his hand, now mounted a cotton bale, and, producing a newspaper, 
spelt the advertisement through as audibly as he could under the cir¬ 
cumstances, demanding of the assembly as he closed, 44 if that there ad- 
vertysement was’nt a true bill ?” An unanimous 44 Sarting,” echoed 
through the crowd. Encouraged by the electric response, the loafer 
proceeded to make a short speech. He touched upon the rights of trade, 
the liberty of the press, the importance of fair dealing, and the benefits 
of printing; and concluded by advising his hearers to go to the death 
for their rights, and 44 not to stand no humbug.” Such was the effect of 
his eloquence, that the firm against which he wielded his oratorical thun- 
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der, found it necessary to compromise matters by treating the entire con¬ 
course to a hogshead of wine. The company separated at an early hour, 
consoled for the loss of their bargains and the emptiness of their pockets, 
by the lightsomeness of their heads and hearts. 

Gentle Reader,—IVIy tale is told. If you love cats, I have no objec¬ 
tion, because it is none of my business. “ De gustibus ,” etc. But if I 
have not deposed enough to justify my hatred of all the tribe, then argu¬ 
ment is powerless, and truth a matter of moonshine. W. 


THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 


The Pilgrims of the Rhine: By the author of “ Pelham,” “ Eugene Aram,” &c. pp. 

841. London: Saunders and Otley. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

The high reputation of Mr. Bulwer, as a writer of great power, 
imagination, and versatility, will not be lessened by the work before us. 
Its conception evinces a ready and excursive mind; and if, in some in¬ 
stances, the execution does not fill the scope which we can easily ima¬ 
gine to have been embraced by the spirit of the author, yet we can 
readily account for the loss of that intense excitement which thrills 
through his novels of real life, by reflecting that it is given to few to 
tread the flowery meadows of Idea lily ; and perhaps to none, to inspire 
a reader with that elastic fancy indispensable to a full comprehension of 
imaginary scenes, or to produce a requisite interest in the movements of 
imaginary characters. 

The 44 Pilgrims of the Rhine” presents a curious blending of those 
fanciful objects which have no verisimilitude to the natural eye, with 
those beings, passions, and events of this every-day world, which are 
manifest to the understanding, have counterparts in daily experience, 
and play upon the heart. The plot of the work is a melange of simpli¬ 
city and complexity. Three travellers on the Rhine are the chief per¬ 
sonages. These are, Gertrude, a beautiful young lady, just seventeen 
years of age, who has been directed to try a change of air and scene, in 
order to check the insidious approaches of consumption;—her lover 
Trevylyan,—and Yane, her father. Connected with these, in a delicate 
and ingenious underplot, are beings of fairy land, that haunt the bright 
valley of the Rhine,—acting over on a diminutive scale the loves, and 
~ exhibiting the perplexities and humors, of actual life. As an apology, 
or rather as a preface for this portion of his work, our author com¬ 
mences with an invocation To the Ideal. This prolegomenon is full of 
the harmony and beauty of true poetry. Many portions will compare 
favorably with the happiest efforts of Moore. There is more of philo- 
• sophy, more of tenderness, more Greek-like provocatives to thought, in 
these flashes of inspiration, than in any thing with which we remember to 
have met, since the lyre of Byron w'as broken at his grave. How flow- 
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ing, and full of mind, are the following passages! They open the poem, 
and shadow forth the succeeding pages. 

Like the sweet Naiad of the Grecian's dreams, 

A Spirit born of Song—unseen, all seeing— 

Lives deep within our dark Life’s w andering streams— 

Nymph of our soul, and brightener of our being: 

She makes the common waters musical— 

Binds the rude mghtwinds in a silver thrall— 

Bids Hybla’s thyme, and Tempe’s violet, dwell 
Round the green marge of her moon-haunted cell: 

She—The Ideal, in the Wells of Truth— 

Moves, gladdening all things with a Godhead’s youth! 

Angel, that o’er this dark and blinded earth 
Walk :st, like a dream, dim-shewing worlds above;— 

Arch-Vanquisher of Time and Care, thy birth 
Is of the morning!—And the incarnate Love, 

Yea, the same Power that erst, in Galilee, 

When the bark travailed on the adverse sea, 

O’er the grim dark the meekening silence cast, 

And bade the Deep’s broad bosom hush the blast— 

Still in thy presence moves with looks of light, 

Smiles in the storm, and comforts through the night. 

There is a world beyond the visual scope, 

Where Memory, brightening, wears the hues of Hope; 

A life as this to youth’s first gaze may seem 
Vague, but intense—a passion and a dream. 

There , when the earth glooms ilwk, ue glide away , 

Soft breathes the air , and golden glows the day ;— 

Flowers bloom and forests wave,—the wild-bird calls ,— 

'The noon laughs loud along the waterfalls: 

Man is not there; yet ever mayst thou mark 
The River-Maid her amber tresses sleeking ; 

Or, when the day is done, and through the dark 
That bathes the sky, the twilight stars are breaking, 

Oft mayst thou view, afar and faintly seen, 

The glancing fairies on the silvered green : 

Or there, what time the roseate Urns of Dawn 
Scatter fresh dews, and the first sky-lark weaves 
Wild meshes of glad song, the bearded Faun 
Comes piping cheerly through the odorous leaves, 

Dim shapes sink, mist-like, down the crystal fountain, 

And fades the Oread through the green caves of the mountain. 

These arc thy work and world, bright Habitant 
Of our own hearts ; all beings of all creeds, 

Bo they be fair or wondrous, all are thine, 

Born of thee, but undying! and each want 
Of our soul’s deep desire—the eternal seeds 
Planted by Heaven within the ungenial earth— 

Hopes all august, and wishes all divine— 

Tears, not of sadness—smiles, but not of mirth— 

Seeds—wert thou not —all buried, till our tomb, 

Spring at thy breath, and at thy bidding bloom! 

Wc love, and loving, aye ourselves deceive, 

For Custom chills what Fate may not bereave, 

And still, as Passion sobers in its vow, 

The Angel darkens from the mortal’s brow. 

In vain we yearn, we pine, on earth to win 
The Being of the Heart, our boyhood’s Dream; 

Thou, the Egeria of the world within, 

The creature of the West-wind and the Beam— 

The embodied music of most sweet emotion ; 

Thou seem'stj but art not in each human love; 
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Thou shinost starlike o’er this nether ocean, 

And, starlike, hold’st thy unreach’d home above. 

Still from thy light we turn the gaze away, 

To feel the more the cumber of our clay, , 

For dimly guessed and vague desires to sigh, 

And ask from earth the Eurtka of the sky ! 

In the collateral arguments which our author has drawn from history 
to support the power of Ideality, he is generally happy, and often truly 
eloquent Every one will '^spond to the fine tone of feeling, as well as 
to the general justice of the sentiment, in the following allusions to that 
child of the Ideal—Childe Harold. A worthier tribute to the memory 
of that noble poet has never been yielded : 

And He, the •rring great, and dimly wise, 

O’er whom stem Judgment, while it censures, sighs; 

“ The young, the beautiful”—whose music cast 
A haunting echo where his shadow past, 

And with a deep, yet half disdainful, art, 

Chained to his wandering home the world’s mute heart; 

Was he not thine—sll thine?—his failings, powers, 

Faults, fame, and all that make his memory ours? 

Not in this world his life: he breathed an air, 

Its light thy hope—its vapour thy despair. 

If earthiier passion, snake-like, crept within—» 

If stung suspicion nursed ungenial sin— 

If his soul shrunk within one sickly dream 
Till self became his idol as his theme; 

Yet while we blame, his mournful Image chides, 

As if we wronged the memory of a friend. 

As moonlight sways the trouble of the tides, 

Wild Minstrel, didst thou sway the soul, and blend 
Thyself with us as in a common cause ; 

And when thy wayward heart its rest had won, 

The eternal course of Nature seemed to pause: 

We stood stunn’d—shock’d : thy very life had grown 
A part—a power— a being of our own! 

Oh who shall tell what comforts yet were thine, 

In the lone darkness of the un watched mind; 

What time thou stood’st beside the rushing Rhine, 

Or heard, through Nero’s towers, the moaning wind; 

Or watch’d the white moon, in thy yoanger day, 

O’er shrunk Ilyssus shed the dreatmug ray ? 

Victim and Votary of the Ideal, none 

Shall sound thy joys, or measure thyr despair!— 

The harp is shattered, and the spirit gone, 

And halt of Heaven seems vanish'd from the air! 

This is, perhaps, the most felicitous of the historical sketches which 
Mr. Bulwer has married to verse in favor of the Imaginative. We 
hinted just now, that these corroborative allusions are of unequal merit 
The author sometimes draws too largely upon his ideal resources. For 
example, in his argument,—which reminds us in some respects of the 
elaborate explanations of Crabbe—he mentions “young Napoleon, and 
what might have been his visions of the future.” Now we deem this 
too ideal. We have no evidence that the young Duke of Reichstadt 
was an uncommon boy. If popular report may be credited, he possessed 
scarce a title of his great father’s genius—of that indomitable spirit 
which filled him with enthusiasm, even amidst the snows of Mount St. 
Bernard, or when, at Jaffa, the breath of the pestilence was in his nos- 
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trils. He was, on the contrary, “ all the mother, from the top to the 
toeand it cannot therefore be imagined, except by the loosest poetic 
license, that the ill-fated Duke had any views or aspirations beyond those 
which would actually be indulged in by any youth of his age and con¬ 
dition. There is no blemish in the sketch, as a sketch; it is well 
drawn,—but we think its selection inapposite. 

We must close our quotations with the following scene from the last 
chapter of “ the Pilgrims.” Our travellers have arrived at a town near 
the Neckar, where, from the feebleness of Gertrude Vane, they resolve 
to sojourn. Here she expires. That sad event is pourtrayed in one 
from a class of sketches which Mr. Bulwer loves to draw. He joys to 
see the pure spirit released from a world where Love is environed by 
Decay and Death; he loves to paint us the resignation, the endurance, 
the immortal hope which fling a halo of light over the hour of dissolu¬ 
tion ; and when the pang and the tear are over, he loves to describe the 
consolation of the mourner, and depict the happiness of the departed. 
No one can invest a heroine with more transcendent loveliness, or ren¬ 
der her, if haply she leaves the world, more like an angel in her flight 

They did not lodge in the town, but had fixed their abode on its outskirts, and 
within sight of the Neckar; and from the window they saw a light sail gliding 
gaily by, till it passed, and solitude once more rested upon the waters. 

“The sail passes from our eyes,” said Gertrude, pointing to it, “ but still it 

f lides on as happily though we see it no more; and I feel—yes, father, I feel—I 
now that it is so with us. We glide down the river of time from the eyes of 
men, but we cease not the less to be /” 

And now, as the twilight descended, she expressed a wish, before she retired 
to rest, to be left alone with Trevylyan. He was not then sitting by her side, for 
he would not trust himself to do so ; but w ith his face averted, at a little dis¬ 
tance from her. She called him by his name; he answered not nor turned. 
Weak as she was, she raised herself from the sofa, and crept gently along the 
floor till she came to him, and sank in his arms. 

“ Ah, unkind !” she said, “ unkind for once! Will you turn away from me? 
Come, let us look once more on the river ; see, the night darkens over it. Our 
pleasant voyage, the type of our love, is finished, our sail may be unfurled no 
more. Never again can your voice soothe the lassitude of sickness with the le¬ 
gend and the song—the course is run, the vessel is broken up, night closes over 
its fragments ; but now, in this hour, love me, be kind to me as ever. Still let 
me be your own Gertrude—still let me close my eyes this night as before, with 
the sweet consciousness that 1 am loved.” 

“ Loved !—Oh Gertrude ! speak not to me thus!” 

“Come, that is yourself again !” and she clun» with weak arms caressingly 
to his breast; “ and now,” she said more solemnly, “ let us forget that we are 
mortal; let us remember only that life is a part, not the whole of our career ; let 
us feel in this soft hour, and while yet we are unsevered, the presence of The 
Eternal that is within us, so that it shall not be as death, but as a short absence ; 
and when once the pang of parting is over, you must think only that we are 
shortly to meet again. What! you turn from me still ? See, I do not weep or 

E ieve, I have conquered the pang of our absence, will you be outdone by me? 

o you remember, Albert, that you once told me how the wisest of the sages of 
old, in prison, and before death, consoled his friends with the proof of the immor¬ 
tality ot the soul. Is it not a consolation ? does it not suffice ? or will you deem 
it wise from the lips of wisdom, but vain from the lips of love ?” 

“ Hush, hush !” said Trevylyan, wildly; “ or I shall think you an angel al¬ 
ready. n 
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But let us close this commune, and leave unrevealed the last sacred words that 
ever passed between them upon earth. 

When Vane and the physician stole back softly into the room, Trevylyan mo¬ 
tioned them to be still; “ She sleeps,” he whispered, “ hush !” And in truth, 
wearied out by her own emotions, and lulled by the belief that she had soothed 
one with whom her heart dwelt now, as ever, she had fallen into sleep, or, it 
may be, insensibility, on his breast. There as she lay, so fair, so frail, so deli¬ 
cate, the twilight deepened into shade, and the first star, like the hope of the fu¬ 
ture, broke forth upon the darkness of the earth. 

Nothing could equal the stillness without, save that which lay breathlessly 
within. For not one of the group stirred or spoke; and Trevylyan, bending 
over her, never took his eyes from her face, watching the parted lips, and fancy¬ 
ing that he imbibed the breath. Alas, the breath was stilled ! from sleep to death 
she had glided without a sigh : happy, most happy in that death ! Cradled in 
the arms of unchanged love, and brightened in her last thought by the conscious¬ 
ness of innocence, and the assurances of heaven ! 

Great as is the eminence in the literaiy world to which Mr. Bulwer 
has already attained, each successive work from his pen evinces his abi¬ 
lity to rise yet higher. We know of no author so young, who has ac¬ 
complished so much, or acquired such consideration. We do not deem 
the Pilgrims of the Rhine, as a whole, superior to most of the other 
works of its author; but there are noble passages—beautiful fitte9 —in 
it, which declare his undiminished power of mind: and we earnestly 
hope that he will not be led by his satiety with that cup of applause now 
commended to his lips, so far to disregard the public hunger for his pro¬ 
ductions, as to riot or rust in fashionable indolence, and gamer his in¬ 
tellectual manna. 


A SONG OF MAY. 

The Spring’s scented buds all around me are swelling— 
There are songs in the stream—there is health in the gale; 

A sense of delight in each bosom is dwelling, 

As float the pure day-beams o’er mountain and vale ; 

The desolate reign of Old Winter is broken— 

The verdure is fresh upon every tree; 

Of Nature’s revival the charm,—and a token 
Of love, oh thou Spirit of Beauty! to thee. 

The sun looketh forth from the halls of the morning, 

And flushes the clouds that begirt his career; 

He welcomes the gladness and glory, returning 
To rest on the promise and hope of the year. 

He fills with rich light all the balm-breathing flowers— 

He mounts to the zenith, and laughs on the wave; 

He wakes into music the green forest-bowers, 

And gilds the gay plains which the broad rivers lave. 

The young bird is out on his delicate pinion— 

He timidly sails in the infinite sky; 

A greeting to May, and her fairy dominion, 

He pours, on the west-wind’s fragrant sigh: 

Around, above, there are peace and pleasure— 

The woodlands are singing—the heaven is bright; 

The fields are unfolding their emerald treasure, 

And man’s genial spirit is soaring in light. 
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Alas, for my weary and care-haunted bosom !— 

The spells of the spring-time arouse it no more; 

The song in the wild-wood—the sheen of the blossom— 

The fresh-welling fountain,—their magic is o’er! 

When I list to the streams—when I look on the flowers, 

They tell of the Past, with so mournful a tone, 

That I call up the throngs of my long-vanished hours, 

And sigh that their transports are over and gone. 

From the wide-spreading earth—from the limitless heaven, 

There have vanished an eloquent glory and gleam; 

To my veil’d mind no more is the influence given, 

Which coloreth life with the hues of a dream: 

The bloom-purpled landscape its loveliness keepeth— 

I deem that a light as of old gilds the wave;— 

But the eye of niy spirit in heaviness sleepeth, 

Or sees but my youth, and the visions it gave. 

Yet it is not that age on my years hath descended— 

*Tis not that its snow-wreaths encircle my brow; 

But the newness and sweetness of Being are ended— 

I feel not their love-kindling witchery now : 

The shadows o( death o’er my path have been sweeping— 

There are those who have loved me, debarred from the day; 

The green turf is bright, where in peace they are sleeping, 

And on wings of remembrance, my soul is away. 

It is shut to the glow of this present existence— 

It hears, from the Past, a funereal strain; 

And it eagerly turns to the high-seeming distance, 

Where the last blooms of earth will be garnered again; 

Where no mildew the soft, damask-rose cheek shall nourish— 

Where Grief bears no longer the poisonous sting; 

Where pitiless Death no dark sceptre can flourish, 

Or stain with his blight the luxuriant spring. 

It is thus, that the hopes, which to others are given, 

Fall cold on my heart in this rich month of May; 

I hear the clear anthems that ring through the heaven— 

I drink the bland airs that enliven the day ; 

And if gentle Nature, her festival keeping, 

Delights not my bosom, ah! do not condemn;— 

O’er the lost and the lovely my spirit is weeping, 

For my heart’s fondest rapturos are buried with them. W. G. C. 


THE SPECTRE FIRE-SHIP. 

A speck, a mist, a shape I wist! 

Ana still it neared and neared: 

As if it dodg’d a water-sprite, 

It plung’d, and tack’d, and veer’d! 

• About, about, in reel and rout, 

The death-fires, danced at night; 

The water, like a witch’s oils, 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. Coleridge. 

Superstition is natural to man. Go where you will, from the in¬ 
hospitable wilds of America to the spicy vales of Araby—from the icy 
portals of the north, to the sweet and balmy groves of the south— 
among all nations, savage or civilized, “ there will be found in the natu- 
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ral constitution of the human mind, a dim and obscure persuasion that 
the beings of another world may have communion with this ; that crea¬ 
tures, endowed with faculties totally dissimilar from our own, may exist; 
and that they may possess a power to mingle in human transactions, of 
whose nature and extent we are necessarily ignorant.” Nor are even 
the highest of human intelligences exempt from the infirmity, if such 
it must be called, as might be abundantly shown by the familiar exam¬ 
ples of Lord Chancellor Erskine, England’s intellectual giant, Dr. 
Johnson, and Lord Chief Justice Hale ;—to say nothing of the popular 
delusion with respect to evil familiars which prevailed so extensively in the 
early history of New England. Even in these latter days, Lord Byron, 
whose lofty genius towered so far above the herd of common men, is 
said to have been infected with that involuntary belief in supernatural 
influences which so often attends a high degree of excitement in ima¬ 
ginative minds, and used to fancy that he saw strange shadows, and 
heard miraculous sounds. But his lord*hip had, to a considerable ex¬ 
tent, inherited the moody temperament of his ancestor—a stem old 
seaman, of clouded and melancholy brow; and, perhaps, he thus im¬ 
bibed his superstition also. For, of all the classes and occupations of 
men, sailors are probably the most generally and uniformly superstitious. 
This characteristic may be attributed, in part, to their perilous calling, 
which forces upon their vision a thousand atmospheric phenomena which 
they cannot comprehend, and leads the untutored mind of the sailor to 
conjure up, amidst the contending elements, the forms of things unseen, 
and to hear unearthly sounds borne along upon the winds which whistle 
and murmur through the rigging of his ship; but it is, in a still greater 
degree, attributable to the sincerity, the frankness, and the unaffected sim¬ 
plicity of the sailor’s character, which makes him the most credulous of 
men. He believes every tale of wonder that is told him, and the more 
marvellous, with the greater avidity does he drink it in. In turn, he ex¬ 
pects you to believe all that he can tell you, either of his own startling 
sights, and perilous adventures, or the legends he has gathered from his 
story-telling shipmates in the forecastle. Hence the “Rime of the 
Antient Marinere,” as sung by Coleridge, with all its accumulated 
horrors, would not be doubted by a ship’s company for an instant;— 
and hence the story which we are about to relate substantially, was be¬ 
lieved with equal sincerity by the man who told it to the writer. He 
was himself an actor in the scene, and saw, or thought he saw, the ap¬ 
palling spectacle with his own eyes. When he told the tale to us, his 
head had been whitened with the snows of many winters. He had long 
left traversing the seas, and was moored in a comfortable anchorage 
with his family, but a few miles east of Sachem’s Head Harbour. But 
his voyage of life has since been ended, and he has entered a haven 
where storms and tempest never rage. 

The year 17—, just previously to the war of the American Revolu¬ 
tion, wa3 remarkable on several accounts; but more particularly by rea^ 
son of the unusual number of atmospheric and meteoric phenomena 
of that season. Among other strange visitors in the heavens, a great 
comet came wheeling and blazing through the skies, exciting the super- 
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stitious dread of the people, who believe these eccentric fiery bodies, 
almost literally, to be shaking from their horrid hair, pestilence and war. 
These gloomy apprehensions were moreover increased by the unexam¬ 
pled extent and brilliancy of the Aurora Borealis, or some other meteoric 
light, which, on one occasion, streamed in immense sheets of flame, 
almost over the whole expanse of the heavens, red and lurid, like an 
immeasurable scroll of blood. There were also other phenomena more 
startling still. Fiery steeds, and helmetted warriors, and hosts of pranc¬ 
ing cavalry had been seen engaged in fierce conflict in the air. These, 
and other portents, presented to the diseased imaginations of men the 
most gloomy apprehensions of direful things to come. 

It was during this eventful year that the circumstances detailed in the 
following narrative transpired within the knowledge and observation of 
the worthy old seaman whom we introduce to the reader. His name 
has nothing of romantic blazonry to recommend it. It was plain Sa¬ 
muel Hoyt—a veritable personage—of whom many persons yet living 
in the vicinity of Guilford Neck, in Connecticut, retain a fresh and che¬ 
rished remembrance. 

He was, at the time referred to, a sailor on board of the brig Dove, 
Capt. Meigs, of Guilford, bound to St. Bartholomews—but was subse¬ 
quently promoted to the command of a ship. The Dove commenced 
her voyage with prosperous gales. But on the eighth day from port, the 
weather became rough and tempestuous. The succeeding night was 
‘ dark as Erebus—and at about one o’clock on the following morning 
their vessel was suddenly, as the nautical phrase is, capsized by a squall. 
The captain and crew succeeded in clinging to the vessel, which was 
tight-built, and under ordinary circumstances capable of weathering the 
severest tempest, until morning,—the waves breaking over them with 
great violence. As soon as it was light, the wreck was cleared of the 
masts and rigging, and other incumbrances, but—to resume nautical 
phraseology—she did not right. 

All the boats, save one—which had fortunately been lashed on the 
windward side,—had been carried away. It was soon found impossi¬ 
ble to remain upon the wreck,—and they were unable to reach that part 
of it in which their provisions were stored. The only course therefore 
was, to rig a sail upon the little boat, and commit themselves to the 
mercy of the great deep—without provisions—without water—being 
able to procure nothing for sustenance or refreshment but a small keg 
of rum which had floated from the cabin. 

The crew of the Dove was originally small; but it was now reduced 
to three persons, exclusive of the captain, of whom Hoyt was one. 
For three days the storm continued with unabated violence—neither 
sun, moon, nor stars appearing. Their oars were broken, and the break* 
ing of the waves over their little boat required their constant efforts, 
night and day, in bailing it free of water. On the fourth day the storm 
assuaged, and the clouds began to break away. But on the following 
night these adventurers in a small and fragile bark were overtaken by a 
storm of wind, thunder, and lightning, of the most appalling descrip¬ 
tion. The little crew were already exhausted, almost past exertion. 
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having had no sustenance but occasional, and necessarily moderate 
draughts of rum, undiluted with water, and burning their parched mouths 
and throats like liquid tire. 

And now again were they overtaken by a more perilous tempest than 
that which had so recently subsided. The wind blew a tremendous 
gale—the sea was soon lashed to a foam, and ran literally mountains 
high—breaking in wild fury, in every direction around them. The 
thunder rolled and crashed with awful violence, while the lightning 
blazed as though the very elements were on fire. So awful was the 
appearance—the waves being themselves, as it were, illumined with the 
vivid and quickly-successive flashes of the lightning,—that it seemed to 
the poor mariners as though they were tossing among billows of flame. 

It may well be imagined that under such circumstances the crew 
could accomplish but very little for their own preservation. But they 
were watched over by that Being who layeth the beams of His chambers 
in the great waters ;—and although the captain of this forlorn hope be¬ 
came exhausted and sank down senseless, before the morning dawned, 
or the waves were hushed, yet, as if by a miracle, their little boat rode 
out the tempest, and braved the wildest fury of the ocean. 

On the sixth day, the clouds broke away, and the sun shone forth in 
his full splendor;—but, as yet, not a glimpse of a sail had been descried. 
The hands were all disabled from farther exertion, save one, and he 
was almost too feeble to steer the boat. Indeed every hope of delive¬ 
rance seemed now to be extinguished. The helmsman himself was 
sinking in exhaustion and despair, when he was aroused from his me¬ 
lancholy reverie by the cry of 44 a boat—a boat!” He had just strength 
enough to rise—and we will not attempt to describe the joy with which 
he beheld a ship near by, in the act of hauling up her courses to bear 
down to their rescue. “ Keep up courage, my hearties,”—exclaimed a 
voice of true sailor-like benevolence, as the ship ran past the boat, 
throwing out a rope, which the poor sailors had not strength enough to 
retain— 44 we will soon have you on board.” 

In the course of a few moments, to their unspeakable joy, all four 
were upon the ship’s deck,—Captain Meigs himself being totally insen¬ 
sible to the change of their situation. The rescued mariners were 
treated with every possible kindness, and all recovered in due time. 

The day of their rescue was Monday. Young Hoyt was not in a 
situation to note, particularly, the circumstances on first coming on 
board the ship, which proved to be the El Dorado, of Newburyport; 
but he thought there was something peculiar in the looks and apparent 
moodiness of the captain, whose name was Warner. 

44 What would have become of you,” he enquired rather sternly, 44 if 
it had not been for me 1” 

“We should all have been in eternity before another day,” was the 
reply. 

Whereupon the captain turned away, and descended into the cabin, 
and was not seen again until the following sabbath. He was a stout, 
portly, square-built man, of a compact muscular frame, and joints firmly 
knitted together. His head was black, slightly grizzled with silvery 
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hairs, his eyes like jet, though their natural brilliancy was somewhat 
abated by the deep melancholy which hung upon his heavy brow; and 
his complexion, originally dark, had been bronzed by exposure to the 
weather and climate of the West Indian seas. His compressed lips in¬ 
dicated firmness and resolution sufficient for the prosecution of any— 
the most perilous enterprize. He was a man of whom, as was after¬ 
wards reported, many strange stories had been told; and his whole ap¬ 
pearance and manner would have led an observer to suppose that he 
might have been engaged with the roving free-booters, who, long after 
the establishments of the buccaniers of the Tortugas had been broken 
up, and Kidd, as it was believed, executed, continued to infest those 
seas, to dart upon the rich Spanish galleons which wafted to the mother 
country the glittering treasures of the South. His form, his step, and 
his commanding presence would have done credit to Pierre Le Grand, 
the great Norman pirate, or to his daring successor Grammont. His 
temperament was moody and melancholy, and became more so daily. 
Such, as Mr. Hoyt and his companions afterwards learned, was the 
character of Capt Warner, as it had been disclosed up to the time the 
survivors of the crew of the Dove were received on board his ship; 
and the momentary glance at him, altogether, with his studied seclu¬ 
sion in the cabin, gave rise to various suspicions. 

On the Sunday morning already referred to, the captain came upon 
deck, with a disturbed manner, and with a quadrant in his hand. He 
frequently took observations; but his manner was strange, and his mo¬ 
tions precipitant The crew soon became afraid of him ; and at times 
his deportment was such that they almost shuddered as he passed them. 
No one could catch a full gaze of his quick-glancing and tremulous eye, 
beaming wildly at times like a tiger’s, from beneath his heavy, frowning 
eye-brows. He was often discovered to be engaged in deep and earn¬ 
est soliloquy—now giving strange orders—and now, still stranger coun¬ 
ter-orders. 

In the course of the afternoon, while the mate was below, and the 
ship’s crew and others had so disposed of themselves, as not many of 
them to be near at hand, Captain Warner, after gazing intently through 
his spy-glass, and looking cautiously around, as if to ascertain whether 
he was observed, stepped to the side of the ship, and suddenly taking a 
handkerchief from his pocket, proceeded to tie it over his face. The 
man at the helm, however, had narrowly watched all his motions, and 
now gave the alarm—“ The Captain is going overboard !” With a 
panther’s agility the latter sprang over the side of the ship, and in almost 
the same instant was seized by the mate by his legs. He was drawn 
on board again, and, after a short struggle, in which he fought like a 
demon, he was thrown upon the deck. In another instant he was once 
more upon his legs, flying to the forecastle, where he again attempted to 
plunge into the sea, but was prevented. A consultation was held,—the 
mate and crew knew not what to think of their captain—nor did they 
dare to put him in close confinement. It was finally determined to place 
him afl, and keep a close eye upon his movements. 

Matters went on thus for some time,—the gloom and the mystery 
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which hung over the captain increasing from day to day. He became 
more quiet for a short period, but was occasionally exceedingly agitated, 
and was often engaged in earnest and audible prayer. At the close of 
his supplications he would exclaim—“ But oh, if I am to be buffetted, I 
must be!” As his agony increased, he would pray with greater earnest¬ 
ness and frequency—ending with the same dubious words. At length, 
during one dreaiy and forbidding night, when the crew supposed that 
they had almost arrived at their port of destination, while the thunder 
was rumbling heavily, and the crinkled lightning playing vividly upon a 
pillowy cloud rising in the distance, the captain called the mate aside, 
and communicated to him the awful disclosure that he had once, 
in an undertaking of such a terrible description that supernatural aid 
was necessary to its accomplishment, entered into a solemn league 
and compact with The Devil, by whose assistance all his enterprises, for 
the time being, had been successful. But the time of the agreement 
was now about to expire, and the Devil was coming for his bond. It 
was the certainty of hi3 coming, and the consequent horror of his situa¬ 
tion, which had preyed upon his feelings so much of late, increasing his 
anxiety with every hour’s nearer approach to the dreadful moment, until 
he now already felt the agonies of fire burning within him. “ The con¬ 
tract,” said the unfortunate captain, “ will expire precisely at 12 o’clock 
on Friday night next. I shall then be sent for, and must go, though 
floated away in a river of flame.”* The tale was uttered with the em¬ 
phasis of fearful and dread sincerity, and the captain was listened to by 
the crew who had silently gathered near, with emotions of mute amaze¬ 
ment and terror. Sailors are, as we have seen, always superstitious, and 
under the circumstances of the present case—the wildness of the night, 
the angry looks of the billows rolling beneath them, and the agitation of 
the captain, upon whose face large drops of sweat stood trembling, in¬ 
duced them to yield a ready belief to the dreadful tale, without once 
dreaming that it might be nothing more than the dark and wayward fan¬ 
cy of “ a mind diseased.” 

During the two succeeding days, the same strange and suspicious con¬ 
duct marked the behavior of the unhappy captain, and his agitation and 
distress visibly increased. The weather became lowering and gloomy. 
It was November—the clouds hung heavily above, and the wind blew 
in fitful gusts. But as the captain had not again attempted violence 
upon himself, no further precautionary measures had been taken for his 
safety. As the evening of Thursday drew duskily on, he was observed, 
in deeper agitation than ever, to be intently looking towards the north 
with the glass. He looked again and again; and was sometimes heard, 
in half-suppressed mutters between his clenched teeth, to exclaim—“ It 


+ The writer owes it to the memory of Captain Hoyt to say, that this passage 
is not contained in the MS. of his life, which is now before him, and there are 
two or three facts mentioned onward, which are likewise missing in the MS.; 
but there is a vague recollection floating in the memory of the writer, that all 
these particulars were substantially stated to him in conversations, in the sum¬ 
mer of 1813 . 
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is she!”—“ She nears!”— w Oh God!”■—“ There, do you see her, Sew¬ 
ard?”—exclaimed he to the mate, handing him the glass. The mate 
looked—and strangely enough, he did see, or thought he saw, a trim 
ship with all her rigging set, yet without sails, just in the edge of the 
horizon. The captain said it was a fire-ship, and directed the helms¬ 
man to change his course, as though he would escape from it The 
mate, however, who had a stout heart, questioned the order, and endea¬ 
vored to pacify his commander. But Captain Warner still insisted that 
he saw a fire-ship, and seizing the helm himself, bore away, to avoid so 
unwelcome a companion. Mr. Seward, the mate, now endeavored to 
rally the captain by gratifying his whim, and, if possible, by diverting his 
mind. 

“ On deck there!” he suddenly exclaimed. “ Come, boys, get up 
the guns. True enough, it is the Devil that Captain Warner sees: but 
he’s a lubberly seaman, and can’t stand silver. We’ll put a few of the 
Caroluses into the guns, and give him a peppering, which will soon throw 
him on his beam ends.” 

But this sally had not the desired effect; the unfortunate officer was 
not in a state of mind to be amused;—and some of the sailors now al¬ 
most thought they saw the fire-ship too. Anon their knees began to 
shake, and their stout hearts to sink within them, as they saw the sha¬ 
dow, as they deemed it, tacking as they tacked, and apparently gaining 
slowly upon them, yet without a rag of canvass on her bare poles. 

“ With sloping masts, and dipping prow, 

As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head. 

The ship drove fast, loud roar’d the blast, 

And southward aye we fled.” 

That night passed heavily away—the captain walking the deck, and 
continually looking through the glass, though the deep darkness had shut 
every object from the sight, save the crested billows, as they sparkled 
with phosphorescent light 

The morning of the fatal day at last dawned upon them. The sun 
rose clear, “ and awful red.” And again was the captain gazing through 
his glass, apparently at some distant object, paying no attention to the 
affairs of his own ship, the government of whicbv indeed, had for several 
days been left to the mate. His eyes began now to glare, if possible, 
more wildly than ever—gleaming at times, as though a spark of hell lay 
burning in them;—but his cheeks had become deadly pale. He took 
no refreshment, but paced the deck when not gazing through the tele¬ 
scope, his bosom heaving with unutterable anguis^. During the day 
the unaccountable ship did not approach rapidly, but was yet dimly seen 
in the horizon, tacking off and on as before. Towards its close, the 
sky was again overcast with lowering clouds, and the weather grew 
somewhat tempestuous. And with the approaching twilight, the dread¬ 
ed ship seemed to shoot along, and approach nearer and nearer, with 
astonishing rapidity. As it became darker, moreover, the copper- 
light, called by the Italian sailors the corpizanti , and, in the estimation 
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of seamen y the unerring precursor of tempest and disaster, appeared, 
playing round the mast of the brig, to the increased consternation of the 
hands; and even the stout heart of the mate began to fail him. The 
fear a*id the agony of the captain increased every instant Before ten 
o’clock the mysterious ship was seen by him to glide around the £1 
Dorado, and the captain, with convulsive motions, seized the speaking 
trumpet and hailed her in these words— 44 Ahoy the fire-ship!”—apply¬ 
ing it to his ear, and carefully listening to catch the reply. Apparently 
not collecting any sound, he hailed again with his trumpet, 44 Fire-ship 
ahoy!”—applying the instrument as before, to gather the response. 
Then placing the trumpet to his mouth, with great emotion he entreated 
— 44 0 spare me a little longer! Pray spare me a little longer!” After 
listening a moment, he despondingly exclaimed 44 Oh if I must be buftet- 
ted, I must be !” Dropping the trumpet, he now attempted to spring 
over the side of the ship, but he was seized by the crew, and his pur¬ 
pose defeated. By and bye the El Dorado was hailed from the strange 
vessel which continued to hover round like a spectre; and the captain 
returned through the trumpet the words— 44 Aye, aye, directly”—at the 
same time making another desperate effort to spring overboard. Again 
he was hailed, and again he replied as before— 44 Aye, aye, directly”— 
attempting with tremulous energy to disengage himself and leap into the 
deep. 44 Let up—my time has come !—I must go”—he exclaimed in 
terrible accents. 

A very extraordinary scene, in part pantomime, now succeeded. The 
captain informed Mr. Seward that the fire-ship had put off a boat, which 
was now just alongside. This communication—for the boat did not 
become visible, even to the imaginations of the sailors—was followed 
by the order— 44 On deck there! Boys man the sides!” With equal 
terror and alacrity, the preparations were made for receiving a distin¬ 
guished visitor on board. The sailors descended to the side of the ship 
with their hats beneath their arms, and Captain Warner, stepping to his 
post, made the usual compliment of receiving a gentleman on board, 
though with emotions of indescribable perturbation. 

44 Sir,” said he to his invisible visitor, 44 will you please to walk be¬ 
low ?” 

He then descended into the cabin, as though in company with a guest, 
whom he was conducting thither with marks of consideration. He re¬ 
turned in about twenty minutes—gave orders again to have the sides of 
the ship manned, which were punctually obeyed,—and dismissed his still 
invisible guest. 

The crew, together with Hoyt and his companions from the wreck of 
the Dove, looked ppon these movements with strange and undefinable 
emotions. All the superstitious feelings and tales of terror, which the 
sailors had ever heard, had for days been crowding upon their minds, 
and they were now almost nerveless from bewildering fears. They had 
little doubt that the captain had received a supernatural visitor; and 
could almost fancy he had left a strong flavour of brimstone as he de¬ 
parted. They gazed upon each other with expressions of feeling unut¬ 
terable. 
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Meantime the agony of the captain increased, and he wrung his hands 
convulsively. He then made a short prayer, ending as before : 44 But if 
I must be bufletted, I must!” Taking an elegant gold watch from his 
pocket, he next called for the mate. 

44 Here, Mr. Seward,” said he, 44 take this watch, and remember the 
fate of its owner.” 

The honest seaman declined the proffered kindness— 44 I don’t want 
your watch, Captain Warren,—I have one of my own.” 

44 Oh take it, as the last relic of an unhappy man !” 

A tear glistened in the eye of the sailor, at the melancholy condition 
of the captain. 

“I have but a moment to stay,” continued Capt. Warren, “and may 
as well leave it here—whereupon he laid the watch upon the binnacle.. 

The mate and crew kept a sharp eye upon the captain, whose move¬ 
ments caused them to apprehend some further and sudden attempt to 
plunge into the abyss of waters. But at this moment, it being now past 
eleven o’clock at night, their attention was startled by a loud thunder- 
crash, and to their inexpressible consternation, the shadowy vessel that 
had been chasing them, suddenly blazed forth a ship of entire flame, the 
reflection of which gleamed fearfully along the water! And the cry of 
44 Ahoy! Come on board,” was distinctly heard, proceeding from the 
fire-ship, in the unearthly sound already mentioned. The poor Captain, 
now writhing with the most horrible contortions of body and countenance, 
replied as before, and a fiendish laugh was heard in the distance. It 
now seemed impossible to hold Captain Warner longer upon deck, and 
it was determined to confine him in the cabin, into which he was thrust 
accordingly, and the doors barred. One of the hands,—a vigilant and 
ordinarily stout-hearted fellow—was stationed below, to observe his 
motions. 

The fire-ship now drew fearfully near. The sea, lighted up by the 
reflection, rolled and heaved like an ocean of liquid fire, hissing and 
flashing as the billows broke, and at every plunge of the brig, while the 
imaginations of the appalled mariners pictured legions of fiery serpents 
darting through the burning billows, rearing their scaly crests, and 
throwing off sparks of lurid flame. Noises of a frightful description, 
hoarse and discordant, also proceeded from the ship—the flame by 
which its every part continued to be clearly defined, now assuming a 
bluish hue. At length, as the chronometer was on the point of indi¬ 
cating the hour of twelve, the same grating, hideous voice, in a tone 
of sterner import called— 44 The hour has arrived — come on board !” 

In an instant was heard from the cabin, the words in reply— 44 1 come 
— I come !” Then followed in a twinkling, the noise of a crash of 
windows, and a plash into the water. In an instant, quick as the light¬ 
ning’s glance, the fire-ship disappeared, leaving the El Dorado in the 
gloom of that undistinguishable darkness which brooded over the face of 
the deep. A shrill piercing cry of distress followed the plunge into the 
water, which was succeeded by a burst of harsh, discordant, diabolical 
laughter, mingling in the wind as it swept over the surge—and all was 
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still. The cabin doors were unbarred with trembling bands:—but the 
captain was not there ! 

The man who bad been stationed with him below, reported that he 
continued to walk the cabin with great agony and perturbation of man¬ 
ner for a few minutes, when he made the exclamation just repeated, and 
turning suddenly about, sprang from a surprising distance through the 
cabin window, carrying away the casement and all. The lights were 
got out, and the boats let down; and every effort was made to discover 
the captain, but in vain. Though repeatedly called, no sound was 
heard in reply; and the spectre fire-ship was seen no more. The black 
clouds broke away soon after she disappeared. The sea was hushed to 
a calm, and the moon arising, its silver beams began playing upon the 
crisped and tossing billows, now curling their foaming crests beneath a 
gentle breeze, and sparkling like a lake of liquid light. 

The command of the ship now devolved, of course, upon Mr. Seward, 
and after a long passage, without farther incident, he brought her safely 
into her port of destination, at Antigua. But it was an uncomfortable 
service, alike for the new captain and his crew. It appeared that both 
ship and cargo belonged to the deceased captain; and the vessel had 
no sooner arrived in port than she was abandoned—the mate himself 
having doubts, which induced him to say that “ if the devil had so much 
power over Captain Warner, he knew not how much he might possess 
over his property, and he would have nothing to do with it.” 

The story of the captain’s fate and of the Spectre Fire-Ship, was 
soon bruited about, and never would seamen navigate the El Dorado 
more. W. L. S. 


THE BLANK BOOK 

Or A COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER. 


8ATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

p 

It is Saturday afternoon. Once more the school-house door has 
creaked upon its hebdomedal hinges ;—the dog-eared book yawns upon 
the deserted desk;—the flies are buzzing and bumping their heads 
against the sunny window;—the school-boy is abroad in the woods, and 
the schoolmaster has laid his birchen sceptre upon the shelf, and with it 
the cares and solicitudes of another week. 

Saturday afternoon! Delightful season, when the mind, like a tired 
artisan, lays down its implements of toil, and leaves the long-accustomed 
handicraft! How sweet, amid the busy avocations of the week, to look 
forward to this short interval of repose, when, for a time at least, the 
grinding shall cease, and the heart be permitted to indulge its secret 
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longings, and listen to the soft whispers of its own wayward fancies»_ 

Surely the feelings of the school-boy linger around me still. I love the 
dolce far niente of Saturday afternoon ! 

It is an interlude between the swift-succeeding acts of life—the close 
of a seven-days’ journey—a golden clasp, that shuts each weekly volume 
ot our history—a goal, where Time pauses to rest his wing, and turn his 
glass—a type of that longer interval of rest, when our evening sun shall 
be going down,—when our lengthening shadows shall “ point towards 
morning”—and we shall be looking forward to an eternal Sabbath! 


ii. 


AN OLD 8AYING. 

The vulgar saying, to “ wet your whistle," is of Norman pedigree, and 
as old as the thirteenth century. Henri d’Andeli thus commences his 
poem on “ The battle of the Wines.” 


Volcz olr une grant fable, 

Q-u’il avint I’autrier sus la table 
Au bon Roi qui ot non Phelippe, 

Q,ui volontiers moiUoit sa pipe 
Du bon via qui estoit du blanc. 

Will you hear of a great fable, 

That happened the other day at table, 

To good king Phillip, who did incline 
To wet his whistle with good white wine. 

III. 

A PAS8AGE FROM DANTE. 

In the translation of Dante by the Rev. Hemy Boyd, the following 
passage in the Inferno, Canto 2, ® 

O donna di virtu sola per cui 
L’ umana specie eccede ogni contento 
Da quel del ch’ ha minori i cerchi sui; 

is thus rendered: 


Spirit benign! whose disentangled soul 
Thy brethren taught to spurn the nether goal, 

Pierce the blue mundane shell, and claim the sky. 

This interpolation upon the Chan Padre of Italian poetry renders the 
whole passage burlesque, by comparing the soul in its upward flight to 
a chicken breaking from its shell! 6 


IV. 


THE HAPPY MAN AND THE LUCKY DOG. 

In this strange world of ours, where each pursues his own golden 
bubble, and laughs at his neighbor for doing the same, he is the Happy 
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Man, who, blessed with modest ease, a wife and children,—sits enthroned 
in the hearts of his family, and knows no other ambition, than that of 
making those around him happy. But the Lucky Dog is he, who, free 
from all domestic cares, saunters up and down his room, in morning 
gown and slippers; drums on the window of a rainy day, and as he stirs 
his evening tire, snaps his fingers at the world, and says, “ I have no 
wife nor children, good or bad, to provide for.” 

Mankind are like a pendulum ; they vibrate from one extreme to the 
other. It was so with my friend Quibble, who is now no more. He 

was taken away in the bloom of life, by a very rapid-widow. Before 

this untimely event, he was by preeminence the Bold Bachelor,—the 
good knight without fear and without reproach,” as the old chronicles 
say. He was by birth and by profession a beau—bom with a quizzing- 
glass and a cane. Cock of the walk, he flapped his wings, and crowed 
among the feathered tribe. But alas! a fair, white partlet has tom his 
crest out, and he shall crow no more. 

You will generally find him of a morning nosing round a beef-cart, 
with domestic felicity written in every line of his countenance ; and 
sometimes meet him in a cross-street at noon, hurrying homeward, with 
a beef-steak on a wooden skewer, or a fresh fish, with a piece of tarred 
twine run through its gills. In the evening he rocks the cradle, and gets 
up in the night, when the child cries. Like a Goth, of the Dark A ges, 
he consults his wife on all mighty matters, and looks upon her as a be¬ 
ing of more than human goodness and wisdom. In return, she sweetens 
his coffee for him, puts in his breast-pin, ties his cravat in a bow-knot, 
and never lets him go out alone after dark. In short, the ladies all say 
he is a very domestic man, and makes a good husband; which, under 
the rose, is only a more polite way of saying he is hen-pecked. 

Quibble is a Happy Man. 

Not so Dribble. He is a sexagenary bachelor, and a Lucky Dog. 
He has one of those well-oiled dispositions, which turn upon the hinges 
of the world without creaking. The hey-day of life is over with him; 
hut his old age is sunny and chirping ; and a merry heart still nestles 
in his tottering frame, like a swallow that builds in a tumble-down 
chimney. 

Dribble is a professed Squire of Dames. The rustle of a silk gown 
is music to his ears, and his imagination is continually lantern-lead by 
some will-with-a-wisp in the shape of a lady’s stomacher. In his devo¬ 
tion to the fair sex—** the muslin,” as he calls it—he is the “ gentle 
flower of chivalry.” It is amusing to see how quick he strikes into the 
scent of a lady’s handkerchief. When once fairly in pursuit, there is no 
such thing as throwing him out. His heart looks out at his eye ; and 
his inward delight tingles down to the tail of his coat. He loves to bask 
in the sunshine of a smile; when he can breathe the sw^eet atmosphere 
of kid gloves and cambric handkerchiefs, his soul is in its element; 
and his supreme delight is to pass the morning, to use his own quaint 
language, “ in making dodging calls, and wiggling round among the 
ladies!” 

Dribble is a Lucky Dog! 
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MIDNIGHT DEVOTION. 

If there be one hour more fitted to devotion than the rest, it is this,— 
the silent, solemn, solitary hour of midnight in mid-winter. Not a light 
can be seen in the village—the world is asleep around me. How breath¬ 
less and how still! Not air enough to shake down the feathery snow 
from the branches of the trees, and the leafless vine at my window! 

■ The moon, a Virgin Queen, 

Reigns absolute in her celestial city. 

One lonely star, beside the western gate, 

Stands seutinel. All else around her throne 
Submissive veil their faces; for in her 
Reflected shine the majesty and light 
Of her departed lord, the glorious sun. 

The air itself is awed into a whisper! 

And yet amid the stillness comes a sound, 

Like the sad music of a muffled drum,— 

Distant and indistinct. It is the voice 
Of many waters, down the shelving rock 
Falling, still falling through the silent night, 

Fit music for the solemn march of Time. 

Father, who art in heaven! With contrite heart, 

I bow before thee! Hallowed he thy name! 

I have fled from thee—but thou hast not left me— 

I have scoffed at thee—but thou hast not cursed me: 

I have forsaken thee—yet thou hast blessed me— 

Forgotten thee—yet thou hast loved me still! 


VI. 


INTELLECT. 

To be infatuated with the power of one’s own intellect, is an accident 
which seldom happens but to those who are remarkable for the want of 
intellectual power. Whenever Nature leaves a hole in a person’s mind, 
she generally plasters it over with a thick coat of self-conceit 


THE BEREAVED TO A MINIATURE. 

Bright image of her lovely face 
Who was my spirit’s life and light, 

*Tis agony thy looks to trace,— 

’Tis more, to have thee out of sight. 

To see thee, and remember where 
Thy fair original is laid, 

It brings the tortures of despair 
From the sad ruins Deatn has made. 

To think, how this kind, angel eye 

Onoe beamed on me— and then, to feel 
How deep the shades that on it lie— 

*Tis to my heart, like barbed steel. 
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I have a lock of sunny hair, 

That lay upon this snowy brow— 

Its lustre is not dimmed—but where— 

Oh ! where’s the forehead’s beauty, now ? 

I have the precious golden band, 

That round her taper finger shone. 

The ring is bright; but how’s the hand— 

The hand, for which, I gave my own? 

I have her pledge of early love, 

When Joy’s fresh fount was clear and high. 

Her gift is near—her soul, above 1 

Her form is—where ?—earth must reply! 

I had a home ; and there I found 
Delights like those of Paradise. 

Its very name is now a sound, 

That turns, when heard, my veins to ice. 

My wounded spirit grows estranged 
To all the scenes of life below; 

The world and I at once are changed. 

I long a higher home to know. 

My love must linger near the dead, 

With fondness that can never die, 

Till that which loves and mourns, hath fled, 

And dust and dust together lie. 

On thee, thou dear, but, silent thing! 

I look and doat—Oh! speak to me— 

Speak! for my heart at every string, 

Is wrung, and bleeding over thee! H. P. Q. 


DRAMATIC ALTERATIONS. 

u Tempora mutanlur , et nos muiamur in illis” is a saw of all earthy 
saws the tritest,—yet it strikes pat upon the Drama. How has that 
“ department of the fine arts” varied and turned, like an anxious politi¬ 
cian, until you can neither discern the ancient coherence of its comely 
parts, nor its present estate ! Divine Shakspeare ! couldst thou now 
revisit the glimpses of the moon, how would thy fine taste be outraged, 
and thy noble spirit grieved, by perceiving the flashes of inspiration, 
which centuries agone issued from thy luminous mind, now dimmed by 
modern playwrights, and diluted into weak flickerings of sentiment! 
How would it vex thy poor ghost! Verily, the dramatic abominations 
of the day might create a soul of anger under the ribs of Death. 

Take, for example, the play of Richard III. When the bard of Avon 
made that “ pityful tragedie,” he adhered religiously to historical facts. 
The language of all the interlocutors was characteristic and consistent. 
Look at that tragedy now-a-days. Speeches “ like vermin on the lion’s 
crest,” have been introduced as clap-traps, which show a foolish ambi¬ 
tion in the fool that made, and the zanies who use, them;—history is 
distorted—the poet is mangled. 

The task would be quite too tedious to point out all the errors which 
the march of histrionic improvement has engrafted like cankerous buds 
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upon one of the noblest intellectual trees of Shakspeare’s rearing. In 
many instances the subordinates of the bloody play are omitted altoge¬ 
ther,—and, as in the case of Tyrrell and the young princes, the mere in? 
stigators of the murder are made actors in it. Most people, listening 
to the present performance of Richard III., would be led to infer , at 
least, from the modernized text, that Tyrrell himself was the person, 
who in the night-time flung the princely corpses down the Thames. 
We miss the passage where the sanguinary and ambitious baronet soli¬ 
loquizes respecting “Dighton and Forest whom he did suborn,” to do 
the deed, and who it is conclusively known, were its diabolical perpe¬ 
trators. That the young nephews were thrown into the river, is a very 
general though erroneous impression. History, as we shall see, buries 
them in the tower. 

With perhaps the majority of play-goers, the Drama usurps the pro¬ 
vince, and supplies the teachings of history. It embalms, for posterity, 
the floating facts of the olden time—and those heroes have a small 
chance for posthumous fame, who do not execute some act in their lives 
that is peculiarly stage-effectual , and may be in some way perpetuated 
by plays.—Thus the great Winkelreid of Switzerland, in contrast with 
William Tell, is comparatively unknown. How important is it then in 
all great dramatic efforts, such as those of the immortal Shakspeare, 
that the truths of history should never be stretched nor polluted 1 

There is an eloquent passage in Richard III.—the soliloquy of the 
monarch, on the evening before the battle of Bosworth Field. Its in¬ 
trinsic beauty makes it acceptable any where, but its utterance by Ri¬ 
chard, under the circumstances, is rather out of place. It was originally 
a part of a chorus, with which many of the prominent acts of Shak¬ 
speare’s plays were at first introduced, in imitation of the Greek trage¬ 
dies. The speech of King Henry, also, on receiving news of his son’s 
death, does not belong at all to Richard. It is from one of the Henry’s. 

How many play-goers have shouted and clapped their hands, pitlings, 
boxites, and all, when the crook-backed tyrant, on hearing of the cap¬ 
ture of his enemy, exclaims— 

u Off with his head ! So much for Buckingham !” 

—and what hearer of taste has not deemed the expression incongruous 
and abrupt ? It is enough to say that it is none of Shakspeare’s. The 
self-approving Mr. Tate, who introduced it, is the putative father of the 
barbarism. So also the dying speech of Gloster, M Perdition catch 
thy soul,” etc., is an addition by some other mind, and though smooth 
and forcible, is not like Shakspeare. 

Perhaps many of the readers of the Knickerbocker are unacquainted 
with the contemporaneous history of the bloody Gloster, and therefore 
they cannot object to hearing him spoken of by an ancient and most ve¬ 
ritable chronicler, who lived not long after the Tyrant’s time. Rare and 
curious indeed is that black-letter tome, “ Y* Cronikels of Iohn Stowe,” 
wherefrom the following quaint but right credible historic hath been 
taken. 
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w On y* 4th of Iuly y Richard iij. hee came to the Tower by water 
with his wiflfe, and made 14 knightes of y* bath.” Daring that month 
he had numerous victims arrested as rebels, among whom was one John 
Smith —(the name was extant even then) and all of whom he charged 
with a design to fire the city of London, so that while it was burning 
they might rescue Prince Edward and his brother the Duke of York, 
out of the tower. 

“ Now,” says the honest Stow, “ there fel myscheeves thick, And as the thing 
euil gotten, is neuer wel kepit, thorough all Richard’s tyme neuer ceased there 
cruell deths and slawters till his own destruction ended them. But as he finished 
his time with the best deth and the most righteous, that is to wit with his owoe, 
so he began with the most pityous and wicked—I meene the lamentible murther 
of his innocent nevues, the young king and his tender brother, whose death and 
finall infortune hath natheless comen so far in question that some did remain in 
dovt whether they were destroyed in his daies or no. But I shall rehearse you 
the dolorous death of these babes, not after every way that I have heard, but by 
such men and by such means as methinketh it ware hard but it should be true.” 

Richard knew that while his nephews lived, he could have no right 
to the realm, and that therefore their death must ensue. Shakspeare 
has nobly expressed this in Gloster’s famous soliloquy. The manner 
in which he effected this, is succinctly recorded by Stowe. He tried 
at first, through his special and trustworthy servant, John Greene, to 
prevail on Sir Robert Brakenbry, constable of the Tower, to attempt 
the murder, which that functionary flatly declined. Greene returned 
with his answer to Richard, who was then at Warwick. 

“ Secretly displeased, Richard said, on the same night to his secret page, * Ah, 
whom shall a man trust? Those that I have broughten up myself, those that 1 
had weened would most surely serve me, even these fail me, and at my com¬ 
mandment would doe nothing for me.’ Sir, (quoth his page,) there licth one on 
your pallet without, that I dare well say to do your grace’s pleasure the thing 
were right hard that he would refuse, meaning by this Sir lames Tyrrel, which 
was a man of right goodly personage—(modern playwrights make him a ruffian) 
and for nature’s gifts worthie to haue serued a much better prince, if he had 
served God, and by grace obtained so much truth and good will, as he had 
strength and wit. This man had an high heart, and sore longed upward, not 
rising yet so fast as he had hoped, being hindered and kept under by y* tneanes 
of Sir Richard Ratcliflfe and Sir William Catesby, which longed for ne moe 
partners of the prince’s favor. Richard tooke this time to put him foreward, and 
by such wise to doo him good, that all the enemies he had except the diuel, could 
never have done him so much.” 

“ Upon hearing his page’s wordes, Kynge Richard arose, (for in this commu¬ 
nication he had been sitting at the draught—convenient carpet for such a coun¬ 
cil,) and came out into a pallet chamber, in which he found Sir lames and Sir 
Thomas Tirels, of persons like and brethren of bloud, but nothing of kin in con¬ 
ditions. Then said y* Kynge merrily vnto them.—‘ VVhat, sirs are ye in bedde 
so soone V —and calling Sir lames, brake secretly to him his minde in this mis¬ 
chievous matter, in which he found him nothing straun^e. Wherefore on the 
morrow he sent him to Brakenbry, with a letter by which ne was commanded to 
deliver to Sir lames all the keyes of the tower for one night, to the end be might 
there accomplish the king’s pleasure in such things as he had given him com¬ 
mandment. After the which letter deliuered and keyes receiued. Sir lames ap¬ 
pointed the next night ensuing for to destroie them, deuising before and prepa¬ 
ring y* meanes. When the eldest of the young princes was told that hit Yncle 
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would be kynge, he was sore abashed, and sighed and said, * Alas, I would my 
Vncle would let me haue my liffe yet, though I should leve my Kyngedomme.’ 
Thenne he that tolde him y* tale, used him with good words, and put him in y# 
best comfort he could. But forthwith was the prince and his brother both shut 
vp, and all other remoued from them, onely one called Black Wille, or William 
Slaughter except, sette to serue them, and see all sure. After which time y* 
prince neuer tyde his pointes nor aught roughte of himself, but with y* babe his 
brother, lingred in thought and j^rcat heauinesse, till his traitrous death dcliuered 
him of that wretchedness, for Sir lames Tirell deuised that they should be nuu> 
dered in their beds. To y* execution whereof he appointed Miles Forest, one of 
the four that kept them,—a fellow fleshed in murther aforetime. To him he 
ioyned one Ioh. Dighton, his owne horse-keeper—a bigge, broade, square, 
atronge knaiue. 

“ Then all other being remoued from them, this Miles Forrest and Iohn Digh¬ 
ton about midnighte (y sweete children lyeing in their beddes) came into y* 
chamber and sodainely lapped them up among y a clothes, and so bewrapped 
them and enstrangled them, keeping clown y* feather bed and pillowes harde 
unto their mouthes, that within a while, smothred and stifled, their sweete 
breaths failing, they gaue to God their innocent souls into the ioyes of Heauen, 
leaving to the tormentors their bodies dead in y a bedde. Which after that the 
wretches perceiued, the first by the struggling with y* paines of death and after 
long lyin£ still to be throughly dead, they laid their bodies naked out upon the 
-bed and fetched Sir lames to see them, which vpon the sight of them caused these 
murther era to bury them at the atairea foot, meetely deepe in y* grounde vnder a greet 
hepe of stones.” 

When Tyrrell conveyed the news to Richard at Warwick, he was 
oveijoyed at the success of his dreadful and cruel plot. Several chro¬ 
niclers, Master Moore, Stowe, Howes, etc. assert the tradition that Ty- 
rell was knighted on the spot But the consummate hypocrite, Richard, 
affected to be both chagrined and indignant that the bodies were buried 
in so vile a comer, because “ they were kynge’s sonnes,” and ought to 
have been interred in a better tomb. It was said that the bodies were 
afterwards removed by Brakenbry, but where, he never condescended 
to telL It is not impossible that the skeletons of those unfortunate 
princes passed by discovery and reversion, into the hands of some an¬ 
cient doctor or surgeon! Who can tell 1 Hamlet speculated at a wilder 
rate than this, and yet with perfect plausibility. He proved by respecta¬ 
ble ratiocinatioo, that 

“ Imperious Csesar, dead, and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 

Tyrrell was afterwards imprisoned in the Tower for treason against 
King Herny the VII. There, both himself and Dighton were exa¬ 
mined, and confessed the murder of the princes as above written; but as 
touching the places whither the “fair corpses” were removed, they 
could impart no information. 

A more diabolical event, if we except the sad story of the Cenci, can 
scarcely be found in history. It seems to have moved the tender heart 
and aroused the warmest sympathies of the worthy Stowe, who thus 
44 entreateth” the subject: 

44 In this wise, as I haue learned of them that much knew and little cause had 
to lye, were these two princes, these innocent, tender children, borne of most 
royal bloude, broughte up in grete wealth, likely long to Hue, rule and rayne in y 
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relme, by traitrous tyranny depriued of their estate, shortly shut vp in prisonn, 
primly slaine and inurthered—tin ir dainty bodies caste God he wots where, by 
the crucll ambition of their Vnnatural Vncle and his dispiteous tormentors. 
Which things on euery part well pondred, God ncuer gauc this world a notabler 
example neyther in what mischief worketh the enterprise of an hie heart, or 
finally what end ensueth such dispiteous cruelty. For to begin with the minis- 
tres, Miles Forest at Saint Martins rotted peacemeal away, Dighton indeed yet 
icaiketh y* earth (he was a contemporary of Stowe) in good possibility to be 
hanged ere he die. But Sir lames Tvrel dyed at y* Towre hill, beheaded for 
treason ; andkynge Richard himself teas slainein y' jxelde ,* hacked and hewed of his 
enemies hands ; carried on horse-back , dead; his hair in despight tome and lugged 
like to a Curre Dogg; and the mischefe that he tooke teas within less than three 
yeares of y e mischeves that he did ; and yet all the mean time spent in much paine 
and trouble outwarde, much feare, anguish, and sorrow within. For I baue heard 
by credible report of such as were secrett with his chamherlaines, that after his 
abominable deede done, he neuer had quiet in his mvndc ; he neuer bedeemed 
himself sure : wheneuer he w ent abroad his eien whirled about, his body privily 
fenced, his hand euer vpon his dagger—his countenance and manner like one 
alwaies ready to strike again : he tooke ill rest a-nights—lay long waking and 
musing, sore wearied with care and watch—rather slumbered than slept, trou¬ 
bled with fearful dreams—sometimes sodainely started up and leapt out of his 
bedde, to runne about >• chamber, so was his restless heart continually tossed 
and tumbled with the tedious impression and awful remembrance of his abomi¬ 
nable deede.” 

We marvel whether a better description of what might not inaptly be 
termed an earthly hell, can be found in all history, than the foregoing 
portrait of Richard, during those three memorable years in which his 
plans of insatiate ambition were working to their fulfilment. In his im¬ 
mortal play, Shakspeare has caught the very aspect of Gloster’s form, 
and exhibited the concrete essence of his foul spirit. Tyranny must al¬ 
ways be miserable to its dispenser; and a crown got and maintained 
by blood, sits like corroding iron, not on the brow alone, but on the 
heavy heart of the usurper. Such were the feelingsof Richard at War¬ 
wick, and of Tiberius at Caprese ; and such will ever be the fate of those 
who rest w rongfully in their regal seats, and abuse their ill-gotten pre¬ 
rogatives. Happily, in modern times, little despotism exists in kingly 
dominions. The people hold in their hands the balance of power, and 
monarchs themselves arc accountable to their subjects. 


* “ After y* battel of Bosworth Field,” says our worthy historian, " y* dead 
corps of Richard was as shamefully carried to y* towne of Leicester, as hee gor¬ 
geously the day before with pomp departed out of y* same towne; for his bodv 
was naked to y* ekinne, not so much as one clout about him, and he was trussed 
up on horse-back behind a pursuivant at armcslike adogge or caffe, y* head and 
armes hanging on one side of V* horse, and y' leggis vpon the other ; and all 
sprinkelcd with my re and bloud, was brought to y* Gray-Friers Churche, within 
y* towne, and there homely buried, when he had rained three yeeres, two moneths, 
and one day.” 
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LINES, 


SUGGESTED BY MEMORY OF THE NOBLE MANSION OF GEN. KNOX, UTOW THE BT. GEORGE, 
IN THOMAS TON, MAINE. 


It was the pale time of the year—when earth 
Puts on its sad habiliments, and th* sky 
Bends o’er it with its company of clouds, 

And shadows gather upon hill and sea, 

As if in mourning for their glories. 

I had strav’d, 

As the warm sunset pour’d along the land, 

With lingering foot arid melancholy brow, 

And heart now wearied with unwelcome thought, 

Or sadden’d with its ow n vacuity, 

Until I stood within the grey old gates 
Of a once lofty and unshadow ’d home— 

The mansion that a spirit of no bound 
Had summon’d, as with a magician’s spell 
From the wide forest round—and rear’d to tell 
Its story «f magnificence to Man, 

Amid his silence and his solitude. 

A bell swung sleepily upon the air— 

Some sullen signal of the hour—a chime 
To gather to the welcome of its board, 

The old and faithful of the crumbling hall, 

Whose steps had trod its glory and decay ! 

How mournfully it swung!—It seem'd a knell 
Over its own past pageantry—a voice 
That spoke in Truth’s stern language of the past, 
And told in its vibrations what the hand 
Of time would tling o’er Art, while stricken man 
Wonder’d and wept above it, as a dream! 

I enter’d. The broad gate fell heavily, 

And echo answer’d as it clos’d. Above 
The Bear’d birds flitted from their mossy nooks 
And screaming sought the dim ancestral trees. 

The walls were mid the green grass tumbling—broke 
And scatter’d on the path where rural flowers 
Wav’d rank above their fragments. Every door 
Of the deserted offices, where once 
The splendid granary display’d its wealth, 

Or stately equipage Us pride, was clos'd. 

And at each entrance Silence sat with Kuin! 

A noble spirit had once mov’d as lord 
Mid these domains so seal’d with royalty. 

It was a spirit worthy of a home 
So full of all the bravery of earth.— 

I had heard of him,—in my warmer days 
When my blood leapt within me as I read 
My country’s story, I had heard of him, 

As one, whose heart to Freedom dedicate, 

Trac’d a high pathway to the peak of Fame— 

A meteor track on Glory’s burning sky! 

His land had heard of him—the seal was set 
By gratitude upon his name—for he, 

Like lus own shadow, mov’d with Washington 
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Through the dim day of struggle, till its light 
Broke on th’ exulting Free—and warm’d the world! 

And hither be did come, when years had fled 
And the fierce battle-thunder sunk and died, 

And peace and beauty walk’d the waken’d land, 

Here to repose he came, while yet the tale 
Of his high warnor spirit was the theme 
Of many a tongue, whose thankfulness outpour’d, 

Found echoes, like a trumpet, through the earth! 

Night gather’d round me. The departing light 
Stream’d faintly on a lonely monument 
That lifted its white shaft amid the tall 
And plumy grass that flicker’d through the gloom. 

There was the hero’s grave!—there slept the heart 
Whose pulse was ever loftier than could beat 
Within the common bosoms of the earth— 

Whose nobleness, unbounded as its pride, 

Fashion’d this princely tower, and summon’d all 
To share its bounties freely as the air ! 

I gaz’d upon the tomb!—its marble rose 
Within tne shadow of that mouldering hall. 

I thought how happy that its master slept 
Unknowing—not unknown—rin that repose, 

That knows naught of the fiat of our years, 

Cares nothing for the recklessness of Time, 

And whispers nothing of this sad decay! 

No more!—the memory of that twilight hour 
Is weary to my spirit—let it pass! 

* * * 

And oft within the hospitable walls 
Of that time-honor’d tower, I’ve sat and gaz’d 
Upon its grandeur, till my spirit rose 
And mingled with the past, as at the sound 
Of some old music that my heart had lov’d 
In other days. Often I’ve sat and heard 
Bad breathings from the lips of loveliness, 

And oft the tearful story of that house, 

That other years had treasur’d. I have sat 
Amid the quiet of its halls, a friend— 

Happy to gather to its lonely board, 

In warm communion with those priceless hearts, 

Made yet more noble by their solitude \ M< 

Boston , April, 18S4. 
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Jourral of a residence in Scotland : ByH. B. McLellar, with a Memoir. Edited by 
laaac McLellan, Jr. Boston: Alien and Ticknor. 

The editor of this interesting volume, in a modest and happy preface, 
apologises for placing it before the public—and hopes that much will be 
pardoned to private affection, if it has erred in thus endeavoring to pre¬ 
serve some relic of a brother, who was so early removed from the 
world, and who, in the course of a short life, endeared himself to so 
many both in his native and in a foreign land. All who peruse the 
work, will perceive, from the vividness and beauty of its descriptions—the 
graceful ease of its style—and its constant tone of ardent piety, that the 
apology is unnecessary—and that the surviving brother, whose taste and 
judgment have been exercised in its arrangement and compilation, has 
performed a service alike creditable to himself, and honorable to the 
deceased. 

The history of Henry B. McLellan is short and simple. He was 
bom at Maidstone, Vermont, in 1810, entered Harvard university in 
1825, and graduated in 1829. Subsequently, he made choice of the 
ministry as a profession, and repaired to Andover, to pursue his theolo¬ 
gical studies. 4 Here he was led to a surrender of himself to Christ, 
and to the consecration of his life to his service.’ After studying two 
years at Andover, he, by the advice of his friends, crossed the Atlantic, 
to complete his studies at the University of Edinburgh. He returned 
to Boston in June, 1832, and died the ensuing September, aged twenty- 
three, and was buried at Mount Auburn. He seems to have had a pre¬ 
sentiment of his early death. He remarks, in his private journal, kept 
at Andover: 4 Whether it be falsely and without cause, I know not,— 
but certain it is, I feel, that my life is not to be a long one . Whether 
the soul has a certain indefinite kind of warning, like that which stirs 
the animal world into fear before the terrible convulsions of nature—the 
chillness of Death’s presence—the fore-runner of his icy touch—by 
whatever influence caused, whether a false presentiment or real exist¬ 
ence—such is the feeling.’ 

The journal in which while at Andover he wrote daily, breathes a 
spirit of piety and devotion, and in its fervor resembles the writings of 
the celebrated Mrs. Rowe. Soon after he 4 had passed from death unto 
life,’ we find the following passages in his Diary : 4 As the hart panteth 
after the water-brook, so panteth my soul after thee, 0 God. My soul 
thirsteth for the mighty and the living God—when shall I come and ap¬ 
pear before Him? Grateful indeed should I be, that the Eternal I 
Am condescends to dwell where but late a thousand evil spirits were 
fostered in pollution. Who hath loosed my pinions, that I fly and shake 
my wings in the brightness of the heavens ? Not I, for earth seemed 
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pleasant. Who hath broken my chain? Not I, for I knew not that 
one bound me. Oh, how many are bound, that know it not! Blessed 
be God, who hath opened my eyes. Blessed be Jesus, who hath died 
for me.’ This Diary, as is justly observed by his biographer, exhibits 
his constantly increasing love to God, and his daily advancement in the 
Divine Life. His letters, his journal, his fragments, are all tinged with 
a religious, tender, and alloc donate spirit. In his travels abroad, he 
was brought much into contact with gentlemen of high literary standing, 
and his sketches of frequent conversations with them are replete with in¬ 
terest. He records interviews with Dr. Chalmers, Professor Wilson, 
Coleridge, W'ordsworth, and many other distinguished persons. 

There is nothing in all his correspondence or writings, which does not 
evince a spirit of benevolence and charity, if we except his comments, in 
several instances, upon an opposite religion. He speaks, uniformly, of 
the Catholics and their creed, with an asperity, and a pre-judging deci¬ 
sion, which we regret to see emanating from such a mind. Thus, in a 
letter from Rome, he writes : * Since I have been at Rome, there has 
been no Sabbath service, it being too early in the season. Of course the 
Roman Catholic services are nothing—or rather, they are sufficient to make 
the feeling heart bleed.' This wholesale, sweeping censure of a preva¬ 
lent religion, was elicited by devotees, who exhibited the sincerity of their 
belief, by ‘ working out their weary pennance,’ in a chapel near the church 
of St. John Lateran, at Rome. In his journal, kept in Florence, also, 
after describing his visit to one of her magnificent churches, he speaks 
of the worshippers as 4 seeking in vain for relief among paintings, statues, 
marbles, priests, and incense, while the pure word of God is withheld 
from them, amid the shows of their subtle and gorgeous idolatry.’ Again, 
in referring to the frequent exquisite paintings of the Virgin, the Madonna 
and Child, he falls into the too common cant of the day, and thus cen¬ 
sures the softness, life, and beauty of their execution: 4 How many 
devotees catch this spirit of admiration for a mysterious life, and in the 
smile of tenderness that their imagination places there, find approbation 
and forgiveness!* His observations in one or two instances, tend in like 
manner to reflections upon the Church of England, which saror a little 
of intolerance of opinion. We are no Catholic; but with William Penn 
and Roger Williams, we hold that there should ever be entire freedom, 
in matters of religious concernments—and that no man, of whatever 
purity, has the right to assert of a religion which looks to a common 
God and Savior, that, because its forms are various, and differ from his 
own, it is a mockery and a vain show. But we turn from the only ani¬ 
madversion which the spirit of the volume before us will elicit. 

The description of the voyage across the Atlantic is short, and out of 
the hackneyed track of voyagers in general, as well as that of his en¬ 
trance to Liverpool, and the aspect of the town. He alludes often to 
the pestilent intrusion, at all times, and in all places, of English servants, 

4 for a little money.’ The spirit of aristocracy, he observes, predomi¬ 
nates every where, and communicates itself to every thing: 

“See its genius in a Hotel. You are met at the door by the waiter. HeDnea- 
tures at a glance your condition. He looks out to see whether you have come in 
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your own carriage with livery, or post it in style. He watches the postilions to 
estimate the height of your dignity by the profoundness of their obeisance. And 
they do not leave the house till they have told him what you have paid them, and 
all other things which they know about you. In short he looks at the hack that 
you have come in ; at the silver you pay for it; at your baggage, dress, and de¬ 
portment, and scores you down accordingly ; or, in the pithy language of an 
Englishman, * he sets you down as a porter, port-wine and water, or champaigne 
customer at once, and treats you at that rate, until you have fixed your own 
standard, by what you call for.’ ” 

Our author admires the elegant simplicity of taste in the dress of the 
English ladies whom he met in Liverpool. The modem churches of 
the town are superior, in their exterior, to those of this country; but the 
decorations of the interior are neither so becoming nor so elegant. He 
believes that the prejudices which formerly existed, and were, perhaps, 
fostered against the American people, are fast dying away. A better 
spirit prevails. A lady of high standing in Liverpool, observed to him: 

4 1 have had an opportunity of seeing a great deal of American society— 
and I am ready to confess, that I have always found the gentlemen in¬ 
telligent and polite, and the ladies peculiarly delicate and attractive in 
their manners. From what I have seen of your best society, I think 
our opinions of your national character must be incorrect.* There is a 
graphic passage in the account of his journey in the night from Liver¬ 
pool to Manchester, upon the Rail-Road:— 4 Occasionally carriages 
coming from the other direction, shot by us with their sparkling fur¬ 
naces, leaving a train of smoke and fire behind them. We had scarce 
time to take note of their presence, before they had passed with the 
whir and speed of a sky-rocket; a mist of wagons and faces —visible 
for a second—then gone.* A fine picture is drawn of Manchester—her 
gorgeous cathedral—her thousand manufactories, spreading over the 
town an eternal canopy of smoke—and her restless din. The perfect 
cultivation and neatness of English landscape,—the striking features 
of all her lovely villages—are well set forth in a paragraph taken from 
his description of a journey from Manchester to Edinburgh: 

“Every thing is as complete as if it was nil done by the power of magic at once. 
Nothing is out of place. There arc no withered leaves on the gravel walks ; no 
broken branches, or sticks, or straw in the road ; no piles of wood, or boards, or 
coal, before the houses ; but everything of that kind is kept out of sight; whilst 
the grass plat is cropped smooth, the vines beautifully trained, the flowers ar¬ 
ranged with pleasing taste, and the trees carefully preserved ; so that the ancient 
church with its clustering ivy, and the bright and cheerful habitations inter¬ 
spersed amongst these delicious shades, seem like some gray-haired English 
sire, surrounded by his happy posterity, joyfully alive to the beauty of the scene. 
Poetry partakes of the genius of these places. It formed its character here. 
We sympathize at once more deeply with Cowper, and Goldsmith, and Kirk 
White.” 

Gretna Green—the goal of runaway-lovers—is thus described: 

44 Gretna Green is a few miles distant from Carlisle. It stands off the Edin- 
buj£h road, from which it is seen rising above the trees at a distance. On ano¬ 
ther occasion I passed through it. It may have a more enchanting air to a pair 
with ill-packed trunks and panting steeds late from the south, than it had to me ; 
but surely, thought I, it is a province suited to the blacksmith’s rule. 4 That’s 
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the house, sir, where the blacksmith ties the knot for gentlefolks,* said the coach¬ 
man, pointing out to me a large, bare-looking white house, ‘and it’s not long 
ago I saw a chase down that road as if they’d run the wheels oft A post-chaise 
cainc smoking along, as if they had got the evil one inside, with a coach and four, 
racing to death, half a mile behind ; mercy on me! how Mister and Miss or 
Missis, or whatever you call her, jumped out and run into the house, and smash 
went the bolts, and they were all nicely married, to welcome the angry old cack¬ 
ling gentlefolks up to the door, after quietly doing the business, whilst the old 
ones ruffled and stormed outside.’ ” 

The reader who may ever have visited the city of the North, will re¬ 
cognize the faithfulness of the subjoined description: 

“I shall never forget the interest which the entrance into Edinburgh excited in 
my mind. Night added to its wonderful influence. After entering the city, we 
dashed along for about a mile, through a well-lit street, filled with shops, from 
which streets branched off* at right angles, extending to such a distance that they 
at length became blended in one common constellation of flame. They were 
full of people ; for a deep excitement prevailed respecting Reform ; and they 
awaited the London news upon the subject. We soon reached the north bridge. 
This is a heavy bridge of masonry, which passes across a deep and wide ravine, 
to connect the old and new city together. Here I was lost in wonder. Objects 
were just indistinct enough to be truly sublime. Far beneath, the lights flashed 
dimly upon forms that seemed of another world, they were so deep below. To 
the right, rose Carlton Hill, with a graceful swell, covered with monuments and 
columns upon which the moon shone steadily. To the left, the black battle¬ 
ments of Edinburgh castle rose with stem and awful grandeur, above all other 
objects. On the one side of the ravine, Prince Street spread itself out with lu¬ 
minous splendor, for the length of a mile; whilst on the other, a marvellous 
sight, the side of a broken hill seemed studded with ten thousand lights, which 
in reality flashed out from the high houses on the side of the ravine, it was to 
me a whirl of splendor, sublimity and amazement” 

We pass to his portraits of one or two learned and distinguished per¬ 
sons, with whom he came in contact, while in Scotland. Of Dr. Chal¬ 
mers—who, in a letter written since the death of our author, speaks of 
him in terms of high regard and warm affection—he remarks: 

“ Dr. Chalmers is about the middle stature and thick set His head is large 
and phrenologically a fine one ; the forehead is bold and peculiar, the develope- 
ment above the eyes full and striking, his nose straight and his mouth small, and 
in conversation very expressive. His complexion was that of the student and 
brightened up a pale and pleasing lustre in parts of the conversation ; yet there 
was nothing either of manner or sentiment exhibited at this interview which in¬ 
dicated his great genius.** 

Young McLellan visited Abbottsford, and those scenes which the Heart 
of Mid Lothian will ever perpetuate, and hallow,—Salisbury Crag, Mus¬ 
cat’s Cairn, and Jeannie Dean’s house, on St. Leonard’s. He is evidently 
no admirer, in general, of Scottish beauty. The ladies * are too tall, 
their features too strong and fixed, and their motions constrained. They 
lack that gracefulness of person and variety of expression which distin¬ 
guish our own.’ He visited Professor Wilson, author of Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish life—the Christopher North in Noctes Ambro¬ 
sian®, and, it is said, the Tom Cringle, of Blackwood,—one of the 
most voluminous, versatile, and attractive writers of modern times. In 
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adverting to American poets, WiJson expressed high admiration of the 
productions of Bryant, Halleck, Percival, Mrs. Sigourney, and several 
other writers of this country, not unknown to fame. Sir Christopher’s 
three lovely daughters must have won deeply upon the heart of our 
author, if we may judge from the richness of his description of their 
grace and beauty. He believes them to have sat as models for some of 
their gifted father’s exquisite pictures of female loveliness. 

The records of his travels through France and Italy—of which we have 
something too much now-a-days—are more brief and hurried; and the 
compiler informs us that he experienced much difficulty in deciphering and 
arranging his notes, which were made in pencil, as he journeyed along. 

We remark one or two trifling errors in the construction of his sen¬ 
tences—and one peculiar sin against the vernacular, which, we believe, 
is rarely committed out of New England, and indeed very seldom there. 
We allude to the ungraceful substitution of the word shew for showed. 
On page 149, we find: ‘ Their dress of thick woollen, shew many a 
fold’—and on page 150: ‘ She opened a basket, and shew me some fish.’ 
But the blemishes of the work are rare,—while beauties gleam from almost 
every page. We heartily commend the volume to the attention of our 
readers. 


The Writings of Robert C. Saxds, in Prose and Verse, with a Memoir of the author, t 
vols. pp. 408. Ncw-York : Harper and Brothers. 

In a late number of this Magazine, the works of Mr. Sands were no¬ 
ticed at some length, and with much ability. The reviewer, however, 
confined himself mainly to the memoirs of his life, and to remarks upon, 
and extracts from, the poems contained in the volumes ; and, owing to the 
length to which the article had extended, the sketches in prose, present¬ 
ed in the second volume, were but briefly alluded to. It has seemed to 
the writer, therefore, that it would not be amiss to advert, in a second 
notice, to Mr. Sands’s eminent success in another department. 

A prominent feature in the prose style of Mr. Sands, is, its beautiful 
simplicity. He disdains the art of the ambitious rhapsodist, who veils 
a profundity of nothing in a cloud of lofty phraseology. In verse or 
prose, his thoughts are always clothed in a natural and happy guise—- 
the result of a full mind, content with exhibiting its native affluence, 
without the extrinsic glitter of ornate epithet. His writings go far to 
prove the sophistry of that too prevalent opinion, that much and various 
learning carries its possessor beyond the comprehension of the less in¬ 
formed. Sands was unquestionably one of the best scholars in our 
country—a ripe and good one—and yet both his grave and humor¬ 
ous sketches will awaken emotions in the breasts of the common peo¬ 
ple, which they will not “ willingly let die.” There is in the humorous 
productions of Mr. Sands a conservative, vital principle, which will give 
them a lengthened perpetuity. They are excellent in every respect. 
Their author had a most quick and happy perception of the burlesque. 
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observation, besides, was acute; and uniting fancy with fact so 
mysteriously as to hide the junction from his reader, he caught living 
scenes and manners as they rose to his eye, and embellishing them with 
such humorous imaginings as they suggested to his mind, he presented 
the whole in the most felicitous style. 

Comparison establishes no argument, and is generally injudicious; but 
we think ourselves safe in the assertion, that, with the exception of Wash¬ 
ington Irving, no American writer has ever given greater evidences of 
unadulterated wit and humor, than Sands. And productions having the 
savor of these qualities about them, are generally lasting. Humorous 
writers have perhaps a better chance for fame than grave ones ; for your 
grave writers are so numerous, that they will only 44 last you some eight 
or nine years.” Whereas, in pictures, as in writing, the real artist will 
five long, and his memory see good days. When will Hogarth be for¬ 
gotten ! And who would not exchange the repute of a De la Martine, 
or a Victor Hugo, as far as an enduring notoriety among the French 
people is concerned, with a successful creator of lirraisons pour rire ? 

Most of our author's best sketches are short—but they are not the less 
likely to be long remembered. How many are acquainted with the 
names of Cervantes and Don Quixotte, from the frequent applicability 
of the passages descriptive of the visionary Knight’s attack on the wind¬ 
mills, who yet have never read besides, a dozen lines of that most amus¬ 
ing burlesque of chivalry 1 How many quote the expression of Sterne, 
M Our army swore terribly in Flanders,” or Uncle Toby’s valedictory to 
the fly, who know nothing further of the Sentimental Journey ? And how 
many remember Gray’s Elegy, or Goldsmith’s lines on Woman, like 
44 snatches of forgotten songs,” who have never read the more volumin¬ 
ous efforts of the same authors, with which they are connected! It is 
thus, by presenting scenes and characters, whereof counterparts in this 
country may every where be recognized, and just coloring them suffi¬ 
ciently to make them irresistible, that Mr. Sands’s sketches offer their 
best guarantee of perpetuity. We cannot refrain from making a few 
brief extracts from some of these, to justify our encomiums. 

In “ Associations,” the author describes the different emotions which 
he experienced, in visiting the summit of the CatskiU mountains alone, 
when Nature reigned there in solitude, and at another period, when the 
Mountain House, and beaux and belles from the city, with their small 
talk, had changed the scene. In proceeding up the Hudson, on his se¬ 
cond visit, our author says: “ I was pestered with an Englishman who 
had come out to see about selling some cotton stuff for his employers, 
and having two weeks on hand, before the return of the packet, was 
making notes for his travels. As we passed the Highlands, he observ¬ 
ed that they were nice Ills. He inquired whether the other end of the 
Hudson emptied into Hudson’s Bay, and being told yes, made a me¬ 
morandum to that effect” 

44 A Simple Tale,” abounds, from first to last, with the finest touches 
of humor. The characters are, a gentleman and his wife, who had 
money enough to pay for all the comforts and decencies of life, and who 
went to reside in a country village. Various were the surmises coa- 
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ceming them; even on their first arrival, one Miss Cross, a venerable 
gossip, affirmed, that she “ thought, from the looks of an old pair of boots 
which were tied to one of the trunks, that ‘ they were no great shakes .’ n 
No body could guess who they were, or where they hailed from. AM 
that could be gained, was, that the names of the new comers were Mr. 
and Mrs. Tompkins. The gentleman occasionally walked out, called 
at the barber’s, and at the village tavern, “ where he seated himself in an 
unobtrusive place, and read the newspapers. He perused these budgets 
of literature systematically and thoroughly; and the anxious expectant 
of the reversion of any particular journal he had in hand, waited in vain 
for him to lay it down. When he had finished one broadside, and the 
fidgety seeker after the latest news had thrust forth his hand to grasp 
the prize, Mr. Tompkins, gently heaving a complacent sigh, turned over 
the folio, and began to read the next page with the same quiet fixedness 
of attention, and unequivocally expressed purpose of suffering nothing H 
contained to escape his attention.” The strictest scrutiny could detect 
nothing wrong about the pair. “ Mr. Tompkins’s person was in nobo* 
dy’s way—his elbows and knees were kept in, and there was no quar- 
relling with his shoe, or shoe-tie.” The various methods which the 
villagers adopted to extract the facts from them, as to their former oc- 
cupation, residence, and condition, were as futile as their record is laugh¬ 
able. The satire of the following, for its truth and finish, is beyond all 
praise: 

“ A fondness for getting up charitable societies had always prevailed, to a greater 
or less extent, in this village. But at this particular time it became a rage, in 
consequence of the organization in larger towns of associations on a grand scale; 
the notices of whose meetings, with the names of the several official dignitaries, 
as published in the newspapers, inflamed the ambition of the country folks. A 
society for the Suppression of Pauperism was immediately formed. Under Ho 
auspices, at the same time, was organized a society for the relief of the poor and 
destitute; and, subsidiary to the latter, an auxiliary branch was instituted, for 
the purpose of seeking out and examining the condition of such poor and desti¬ 
tute people, with a view of reporting their cases to the parent society. The ex¬ 
ecutive committee of the auxiliary branch consisted of four ladies and three gen¬ 
tlemen ; who met twice a week regularly, with the power of calling extra meet¬ 
ings, for the purpose of reporting and consulting. 

“ It was certainly most unfortunate that a system so complicated and so admi¬ 
rable should be framed, without any subjects being found to try it upon. It waa 
like a fine new mill, with a double run of stones, without any grist to be ground 
in it. The executive committee were not inactive ; but, strange to relate, un¬ 
less they patronised some of the members of one or all of the three societies, thus 
compacted like Chinese boxes, there was never a soul in the place upon the 
causes and actual extent of whose poverty and destitution they could report, 
without going to the gentiles whom I have mentioned before, who lived in the 
crazy ana deciduous tenements in the outskirts. 

44 To them, however, the three gentlemen, urged partly by their zeal in the cause t 
and partly by some sly intimations from the four ladies, that they were afraid of 
receiving injury to their clothes or to their persons, were induced to repair. 
Their mission was fruitless enough. While they were talking to some of the 
members of this small Alsatia below, others from above contrived accidentally 
to administer libations of ancient soap-suds and dish-water to the philanthro¬ 
pists, which sent them back in no amiable mood, and in a pickle by no means 
prepossessing, to report to the executive committee of the auxiliary braneh. 
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“ What was to be done ? It was necessary that some report should be made, 
which, having been approved by the branch and the parent institution, and laid 
by them before the Pauperism Society of the village, might be transmitted to the 
great Metropolitan Branch of the General State Association. The grand anni¬ 
versary was approaching; and what a contemptible figure their returns would 
make. Under these circumstances Miss Cross called an extra meeting of the 
executive committee. 

“I do not intend to report the proceedings of this illustrious delegation, but 
merely the upshot of them. They actually appointed a sub-committee, con¬ 
sisting of Miss Cross, who was all of six feet high, and a pot-bellied tinman, 
who was only four feet eleven, to wait upon Mr. and Mrs. Tompkins ; and to in¬ 
form them in a delicate way, that the auxiliary branch had viewed with satis¬ 
faction their efforts to maintain a decent appearance, and had taken into very 
particular consideration the causes of their poverty, and the mode of applying 
suitable relief. It was well known, the committee were instructed to say, that 
they were destitute people, because nobody wrote to them, and it was a univer¬ 
sal subject of wonder how they lived. They w r ere growing paler and thinner 
under the influence of hope deferred, or more probably of no hope at all; and if 
they would quit Mrs. Wilkins’s, whose charge for board was too high, they 
mi<|ht yet have bright and pleasant days before them, under the patronage of the 
society. They might lodge with the aunt of Miss Cross, who had a nice room in 
her garret, and took as boarders half a dozen of the cabinet-maker’s apprentices. 
Mrs. Tompkins could improve her time by washing and ironing; and something 
might be done for her husband, in the way of getting him accounts to cast up for 
grocers, running about to collect them, dunning, &c.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Tompkins finally deceased within a short period of each 
other. They left no trace by which the curiosity which they had elicit¬ 
ed could be gratified, and only sufficient means to pay their funeral ex- 

E enses, to a fraction. They were interred in a burying-ground which 
ad nothing picturesque about it—“ and a Paris belle would rather never 
die at all, than be stowed into such vile sepulchral accommodations.” 

We must resist the strong temptation of giving a page or two from the 
u Scenes at Washington,” although they are stamped with broad and ir¬ 
resistible humor on every page. “ Thoughts on Hand-Writing,” intro¬ 
ducing the story of “ Mr. Villecour and his Neighbors,” is in the same 
vein. The author believes that hand-writing generally indicates the sex 
of the writer, with much infallibility. He adds, however: 

“ Still you cannot always tell from the appearance of a manuscript whether a 
lady or a gentleman has held the pen. I had a female relative, who was a strong 
stout-built woman, to be sure ; but she wrote a hand so formidably masculine, 
that the only suitor who ever made her an offer was terrified out qf his negotia¬ 
tion by the first billet-doux he had the honor of receiving from her. He was a 
slender and delicately made man ; and wrote a fine Italian hand.” 


We present, below, from the tale of “ Mr. Yillecour and his Neigh¬ 
bors,” a love-letter, of the most prudential description. This Mr. Yil¬ 
lecour was a kind-hearted, retiring Frenchman, who lived on a small 
farm, near the village of New Rochelle. Like Mr. and Mrs. Tompkins, 
in the Simple Tale, he was subjected to a thousand annoyances, from 
various persons, but more particularly from one Mr. Plutarch Peck, edi¬ 
tor of a country newspaper, The Cataract of Freedom , and who had a 
sister, a very elderly maiden, a most unhappy specimen of humanity, ak 
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ways on the eve of marriage, according to her own statements. Finally 
Bachelor Yillecour fell sick, and Miss Peck forthwith sent him some 
medicine, for the sale of which her father had been agent. This pro¬ 
duced a grateful epistle of thanks from the courteous Frenchman, the 
chirography of which was so Frenchified as to be scarcely readable. 
He kissed her fair hand, and apologized for not having called on her in 
person, by stating that he had been engaged with his builder, Mr. 
Plumbline, who had waited on him to prepare for adding a new kitchen 
and two new bed-rooms to his mansion. In return for the medicine, he 
sent her some quinces, a favorite fruit with him, and closed his polite 
missive, by offering her his 44 hearty thanks.” This, on account of the 
hieroglyphical penmanship, Miss Peck mistook for 44 heart and hand.” 
Overjoyed at the prospect of being no longer singly blessed, she speed¬ 
ily returned the following answer: The author informs us, that the 
words in brackets are interlined in the Rev. Epaphroditus Peck’s own 
hand-writing, and that he seems also to have occasionally corrected the 
spelling of some of the longer words : 


44 4 New-Rochclle, December 28th. 

44 4 Dear Sir, 

44 4 Yours of the 24th came duly to hand. The quinces were in good order. 
Though rather late for this year’s sweetmeats, I hope to turn them to account. 
I am glad to hear that the medicine had, under Heaven, so agreeable an effect. 
You may discontinue taking it more than five times a day, after a week. 
Touching your proposals for my heart and hand, I have agreed, on consideration, 
and advising with our people, to accept thereof. I fervently trust we may enjoy 
long and prosperous years, in all that makes the marriage state happy ; my best 
endeavours wnereunto shall not be wanting. My revered uncle the Reverend 
Epaphroditus Peck, D. D., with whose entire approbation I have taken this aw¬ 
ful step, being, as you know, on a visit to my mamma, and being obliged to attend 
the opening of the Monongahela College, where he is professor [of the ancient 
and modern languages, geography, history, mineralogy, composition, political 
ceconomy, and elocution.] On the 15th of next month, it will be most pleasing to 
the family to have the ceremony performed by him during his stay. Ma has no 
objections ; and can have every thing ready against that time. Aunt Biddy, 
UncleCyrenus, and their people, will be herefromStonington, in season forcer- 
tain. My dear nephew the Honourable Plutarch Peck, who, I think, would bo 
a suitable man for one of your attendants, must be at the assembly there, up to 
Albany, the very first day of session ; which also is another powerful reason for 
not suffering any delay in this business of ours. 

44 4 Your sincere friend and well-wisher, 
m 44 4 Abishag P. Peck.’ w 

44 4 P. S. Do not go to any unnecessary expense about the wedding-suit. The 
olive-coloured coat you wore when we heard uncle Epaphroditus preach that pow¬ 
erful sermon from Jeremiah’s Lamentations, two Sabbaths ago, will do very well, 
with a new velvet collar. Perhaps you might get the old metal buttons covered, 
if they are any ways rusty, which I did not observe. 

44 4 2. Ma has sent by cousin Jehoshaphat, as he goes through Danbury, to in¬ 
vite the judge, and the general, and the doctor. 

44 4 3. Uncle Josiab, and the judge, and the general, and the doctor, and their 
folks, can tarry at your house on the night of the solemn occasion. If you are 
short of beds, Colonel Guion will lend you some. 

44 4 4. Ma don’t like dancing, as it would not do while my revered uncle E. 
Peck, [D. D., etc.] is abiding under her roof. Wo can, however, have a supper. I 
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know that oysters will be quite a treat to the judge, and the general, and the doc¬ 
tor, as they live such a ways back from shore. Perhaps if you watch the wag¬ 
gons, you can get some good ones cheap, over to Colonel Guion’s. 

“ ‘ 5. I like your notion about the two new bed-rooms; but wings on both 
sides would answer better. One will do, however, at present. An extension of 
the family may render another necessary. But this business can be delayed until 
after the solemn ceremony. In the meantime I don’t want you to meddle with 
the new kitchen. We can fix it better when I come. 

‘“6. Of course you will have to go to York, to make some arrangements. 
When you go to buy the ring, (the string within is my measure,) call on cousin 
Diodatus, who deals more reasonable than the Broadway jewellers, No. 417$ 
Chatham street. We must stick by our kin. If you can conveniently give him 
a lift up in your wagon, it would be rather genteel to ask him to be present on 
the solemn occasion.’ ” 

All the lighter writings of our lamented author abound in such ludi¬ 
crous touches as the foregoing. His command of language, verbally or 
on paper, was greater than that of any writer within our knowledge. H© 
was able to clothe a common thought in such an alluring dress, that it 
would strike the receiver with surprise and delight. This felicity of ex¬ 
pression gave a charm to his social intercourse, which none who knew 
him can forget. In descending to the grave, he has left a void not only 
in the hearts of his friends, but in the walks of literature, which cannot 
soon be filled. We may not soon behold such rare kindness of heart, 
in union with so rich and sound a mind; nor so accomplished a scholar 
without pedantry, or dogmatism. 


Helxit, & Tale. By Maria Edgeworth. In two volumes. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, and 
Blanchard. 


These delightful volumes, the last from the prolific pen of their popu¬ 
lar and gifted author, will meet with the admiration and favor which 
their predecessors have elicited. There are the same fine touches of 
nature, the same ease and grace of diction, which have heretofore ren¬ 
dered the works of Mis9 Edgeworth so acceptable—and above all, there 
is the same moral and religious inculcation which has caused all her 
works of fiction to be regarded with approbation, even by those who 
would shrink from the perusal of the productions of Scott or of Bulwer. 
The most attractive portion of the volumes, is the history of the packet 
of letters—a series of incidents, possessing great interest, and advanc¬ 
ing in intensity, as the story approaches its denouement. It will impress 
upon the most careless reader the dignity and beauty of Truth. We 
should be tempted to give an analysis of the work, and a few extracts, 
were it not that the repute of the writer has doubtless caused it to be 
placed, ere this, in the hands of a great majority of our readers* Wa 
are glad to perceive that Messrs. Harper and Brothers have already em¬ 
braced this in their beautiful series—embodying, now, in a neat and con¬ 
venient form, the entire productions of the author. 
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Harfer's Family Library. Number LXV. Life of Peter the Great, in one volume. 

By John Barrow, Esq. 

The author or compiler of this Biographical Memoir of Peter the 
Great, has given us a pleasing volume. He has brought together and 
arranged the scattered fragments of histories, lives, anecdotes, and no¬ 
tices, in manuscript or in print, of one of the most extraordinary charac¬ 
ters that ever appeared on the great theatre of the world, in any age or 
country—a being full of contradictions, yet consistent in all that he did— 
a promoter of literature, arts, and sciences, yet without education him¬ 
self. In doing this our author has consulted upwards of sixty writers 
who have treated of his illustrious subject. Peter the Great, says Vol¬ 
taire, gave a polish to his nation and was himself a savage; he taught 
his people the art of war, of which he was himself ignorant. From the 
first glance of a small cock-boat, at the distance of five hundred miles 
from the nearest sea, he became an expert ship-builder, created a pow¬ 
erful fleet, partly constructed with his own hands, made himself an ac¬ 
tive and expert sailor, a skilful pilot, a great captain: in short, he chang¬ 
ed the manners, the habits, the laws of the people, and the very face of 
the country. This work is one of the most interesting of the very 
agreeable and useful series of which it is a part. 


Travels aid Researches in Caffraria; describing the character, customs, and moral condi¬ 
tion, of the tribes inhabiting that portion of Southern Africa, with remarks illustrative of the 
introduction cf Christianity, and the progress of civilization, etc. By Stephen Kay. New- 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


This closely printed volume is from the pen of a clergyman, who, in 
the year 1825, in the character of a missionary, visited that portion of Af¬ 
rica called Caffraria, one of the largest divisions of that vast continent. 
He returned to England in 1S32. His work relates, not so much to the 
part now occupied by the numerous nations generally designated Kaffer, 
on the southern side of the equator, as to the tribes along the eastern 
coast, from the British colonial boundary. There is much of private 
detail in the volume, which, although in many instances, rather verbose, 
is nevertheless interesting. The aim of the writer he alleges to be, to 
urge upon the Christian world the calls of the perishing African. He 
avers that the character of the African has been vilely and universally 
traduced; sometimes from sheer ignorance—at others from malice— 
but more frequently from absolutely mercenary motives. He has been 
led to investigate the absurd and contradictory theories respecting the 
race, and has made the subject one of long and close observation; and 
a settled residence in their hamlets and a daily intercourse with diem 
under all die varied circumstances of savage life, render his conclusions 
worthy of considerate heed. He gives us, as M points of diligent inquiry 
for years,” the bodily constitution of die natives, the qualities of their 
minds, their domestic state and political institutions, their system of war 
and public security, their arts and arms, together with the singular cus- 
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toms and degrading superstitions universally prevalent among them. 
The work supplies an important desideratum in the history of the natives 
of Southern Africa, 


Aids to Mental Development, or Hints to Parents—by a Lady of Philadelphia : Key 
and Buddie. 

This neatly executed volume embraces a system of mental and moral 
instruction, exemplified in conversation between a mother and her chil¬ 
dren, and a sensible and feeling Address to Mothers. Its main design 
is, to show how a mother may make her hours of relaxation with her 
children both amusing and instructive. In the religious portions, care 
seems to have been taken to avoid every thing like sectarianism. Its 
familiar, colloquial style, the useful information conveyed, and the pre¬ 
cepts inculcated, render the work worthy of its title, and of commendation. 


Elements of Mechanics, comprising Statics and Dynamics, with a copious collection of 
mechanical problems,—intended lor the use of Mathematical students in Schools and Univer¬ 
sities. With Plates. By J. K. Young. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 

This work is an attempt to exhibit, in a small compass, the principles 
of Mechanic science, in its present improved state, and to supply, in 
the place of more bulky and voluminous treatises, a comprehensive ma¬ 
nual of instruction on this important branch of Natural Philosophy. 
The elements of the science of Analytical Mechanics are given clearly 
and intelligibly—and the several theories are developed with all practic¬ 
able simplicity, and illustrated by a sufficient number of useful and 
interesting practicable examples. The author has a wide reputation both 
in England and America, and his previous works have commanded 
general favor. 


Books for the Young; “ History of Boston” “ Book of Sports,” by Robin Carver, and 
Paul and Virginia. Boston: Lilly, Wait, Coiman, and Holden. 


The children of the present day have reason for abundant thankful¬ 
ness, for the many useful and entertaining books, written and re-pub¬ 
lished for the improvement and instruction of juvenile minds. The la¬ 
bors of the Rev. T. H. Galiaudet—who holds the hearts of his young 
readers in his hand—of Mrs. Child, Peter Parley, Robin Carver, and 
many others, have given to American juvenile literature a wide celebrity. 
The two first named little volumes before us, are amusing and innocent, 
while they possess a fund of necessary information. The last is a fine¬ 
ly executed stereotype copy, of a deathless tale, translated from the 
French, by Helen Maria Williams. 
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UNITED STATES. 

Congress. —On Friday, the 4th ultimo, 
in the House of Representatives, after 
Mr. McDuffie, of Georgia, had conclud¬ 
ed a speech against the report of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, upon 
the long agitated Deposite Question, Mr. 
Mason of Virginia called the Previous 
Question. The call was sustained by a 
vote of 116 to 107. 

Presidential PaoTEST.-On the 19th, 
in the Senate, a Protest was received 
from the President of the United States, 
against the Resolutions expressive of the 
opinions of the Senate, touching the con¬ 
stitutionality and expediency of the re¬ 
moval of the public dcposites, in the 
manner in which it was effected, from 
the Bank of the United States. The 
Protest declares the proceedings of the 
Senate extraordinary,unprecedented^and 
unwarranted by the Constitution. The 
message enters into an elaborate ex¬ 
position of the views which the Presi¬ 
dent entertains of his own powers, re¬ 
views the provisions of the Constitution 
respecting the power of appointing offi¬ 
cers of the Government, and the con¬ 
struction which they have received in 
practice. It excited great emotion in 
the Senate. Mr. Poindexter moved its 
rejection, but the Senate adjourned, 
without taking the question. 

Mr. Webster, having obtained leave 
of absence for ten days from Congress, 
repaired on the 4th instant to Boston 
upon professional business. On his re¬ 
turn, he tarried for a day or two in this 
city. He was visited at his lodgings by 
large numbers of citizens, of all political 
parties. In compliance with an invita¬ 
tion from the Merchants, he visited the 
Exchange, on the 16th ultimo, the large 
s&loon of which was crowded to excess. 
He acknowledged the applause wliich 
announced his entrance, in a brief and 
appropriate address. In Philadelphia, 
hewas received with like demonstrations 
of respect The new and distinguished j 
Senator from South Carolina, the Hon. i 
50 


Mr. Preston, and the Hon. Mr. McDuf¬ 
fie, were also received in the latter city 
with marks of high respect 
General Post-Office. —It appears 
from the official register of the Secretary 
of State, that there have been appro* 
printed during the past year, under the 
title of Extras to Mail-contractors, one 
million five hundred and fifteen thousand 
five hundred and eighty dollars. 

NEW-YORK. 

The Election.— The election for 
Mayor and Common Council of the city 
of Ncw-York, which closed on Thurs- 
day, the 10th ultimo, was one more 
warmly contested than any within the 
memory of our oldest citizens. The 
importance attached to the result, was 
increased by the peculiar state of tho 
country, and the evidence which it would 
evince of the popular feeling, in favor of 
or against the principles of the two con¬ 
tending parties. The journals in the 
interest of both, were for some weeks 
beating to arms, and wfficn the period 
arrived, the city was in a state of the 
most violent excitement. The contest 
was attended by riot and bloodshed. 
On the evening of the second day of tho 
election, it w’as alleged in the meetings 
holdcn in different quarters of the city, 
that members of the party in the mi¬ 
nority had been driven from the polls, 
by the presence of foreigners, employed 
by their opponents to prevent the free 
exercise of the right of suffrage. Inti¬ 
mations were also received at these 
meetings, that a riot was intended the 
next day, in the w f ard which had been 
the more turbulent during the day ; and 
that threats had been made, that non¬ 
residents, W'ho should visit the ward, 
would be attacked. In consequence of 
this information, application was made 
to the Mayor for an additional police, 
which was answered by tin assurance 
that the tranquillity of the city should be 
preserved. At ten o’clock, however, on 
the following day, the passage of the 
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ship Constitution, (drawn through the 
streets on wheels, flaming with inscrip¬ 
tions, and manned by sailors in uni¬ 
form,) near the scene of the previous 
disturbance, seemed the signal for the 
commencement of hostilities. Persons 
with bludgeons suddenly appeared 
among the crowd, and an affray ensued, 
in which a number of citizens were 
knocked down and severely injured. 
The Mayor himself, in endeavoring to 
suppress the tumult, received a severe 
blow from a stick. Many of the parti¬ 
cipators were arrested and conveyed to 
prison. The intelligence of these dis¬ 
turbances brought great numbers to the 
spot, and the several streets in the im¬ 
mediate neighborhood were crowded to 
excess. About 12 o’clock the ship Con¬ 
stitution, in passing up Broadway, near 
Masonic Hall, was cheered by some of 
the multitude, and hissed and stoned by 
others, who threatened to destroy it. 
This again produced a tumult, which, 
being heard by the members of a com¬ 
mittee at Masonic Hall, they rushed 
out, and, aided by some of the citizens, 
drove the aggressors away. The latter, 
however, soon brought up a reinforce¬ 
ment from an adjoining street, to the 
number of several hundreds, armed with 
clubs and stones^ The Mayor, being 
informed of this new engagement, speed¬ 
ily arrived on the spot, attended by the 
police officers, constables, and about 
forty watchmen. A scene of violence 
ensued which beggars description. The 
peace officers, without respect to their 
authority, the watchmen and citizens to 
the number, in all, of nearly fifty, were 
knocked down, and some of them dread¬ 
fully beaten. Broadway, for nearly a 
mile, was a sea of heads. The shout¬ 
ing—the throwing of stones and other 
missiles, and the rattling of the clubs, 
as blows were given, returned, and 
Warded off,—the rushingof the immense 
Crowd—the “ bloody noses and cracked 
crowns” passing current—the sudden 
closing of the stores—all together form¬ 
ed a scene not soon to be forgotten by 
any eye-witness. The life of the Mayor 
was at one period in imminent peril. 
The riot, however, was finally quelled, 
and some dozen of the aggressors ar¬ 
rested and taken to prison. It having 
by this time become apparent that an 
interference of the military would be 
necessary, two or three companies of 


infantry and troops of dragoons were 
ordered to assemble in the arsenal yard 
to be in readiness for action. In the 
meantime, however, a body of citizens, 
apprehending the seizure of the arsenal 
by the rioters, took possession of it, and 
having armed themselves, and gone 
through a drill by temporary officers ap¬ 
pointed by themselves, stood ready to 
march forth, should occasion require. 
They were, however, relieved and dis¬ 
missed at about two o’clock, P. M. by 
the mayor, accompanied by magistrates, 
aldermen, and a body of police,—who 
shortly afterwards issued a proclama¬ 
tion from the arsenal, announcing that 
the disturbances had ceased, ana that 
effectual measures had been taken to 
revent a recurrence of them. Appre- 
ensions of further danger of a serious 
nature proved groundless. By six o’clock 
a body of military, mounted and on foot, 
assembled in the Arsenal yard, sufficient 
to secure the peace of the city. Part of 
them were quartered for the night in 
the Arsenal, part in the City Hall, and 
a small detachment placed in the Mer¬ 
chants’ Exchange, in Wall street, to be 
ready in case of an attack on the bank 
or printing offices in the neighborhood, 
which, it was said, had been threaten¬ 
ed. The night passed, however, with¬ 
out any disturbance. 

The subjoined table shows the vote 
for Mayor : 
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In the election of the Common Coun¬ 
cil, the Anti-Jackson party obtained a 
majority of 347, in the whole number of 
votes, and a majority of four members 
in Council. It may not be amiss to add, 
that in the election, both parties claim 
to have achieved a great victory. 

New-York Legislature. —In the 
Assembly, on Thursday the 3d ultimo, 
the bill entitled ( An act to loan the 
credit of the State of New-York to the 
people thereof,* called by its opponents 
the 4 Mortgage Bill,’ which contemplates 
the borrowing of six millions of dollars 
by the State, to be loaned as follows :— 
Four millions to the Banks of this city, 
and two millions to the Supervisors 
throughout the State, for the relief of 
the existing pecuniary difficulties, was 
passed by a vote of 92 to 12. On the 
day before, the House of Representa¬ 
tives rejected the bill to prohibit the 
Safety Fund Banks from issuing notes 
to more than once and a half the amount 
of their capital. There were 70 votes 
in favor oi the bill, and 25 against it. 
Seventy not being two thirds of the 
whole number of members, present and 
absent, the bill was lost. A law repeal¬ 
ing the law abolishing Imprisonment 
for Debt, has been passed by a large 
vote. Imprisonment is confined only 
to debtors for sums under fifty dollars. 

New Banks. —Seven bills have passed 
both houses of the Legislature for the 
incorporation of Banks, and one increas¬ 
ing the capital stock of an existing Bank, 
as follows: 

Commercial Bank, Buffalo, Capital $400,000 
Sackets-Harbor Bank, Saekets-Harbor, 200,000 
Commercial Bank, New-York, 500,000 

Orleans County Bank, Albion, 200,000 

Albany City Bank, Albany, 500,000 

Farmers’ and Manufacturers’ Bank, Po 1 - 

keepsie, 300,000 

Highland Bank, Ncwbureh, 200,000 

Phcerux Bank, New-York, [increase] 1,000,000 

$3,300,000 

CONNECTICUT. 

Elections. —The election in Connec¬ 
ticut has resulted in the choice, by the 
Legislature, of Hon. Samuel A. Foot, 
Member of Congress, as Governor, over 
his opponent, Mr. Edwards, the late in¬ 
cumbent, by a small majority. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, seventeen out of twenty-one 
Senators, and a majority of representa¬ 
tives—all opposed to the present ad¬ 
ministration—are elected. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Banks. —The aggregate a- 
mount of the capital of 102 
Banks in the State, is . $28,236,250 
The 1 pr ct yearly tax on 
the above amounts to . . 282,362 

There are in Boston 26 
Banks,whose cap. amounts to 17,120,000 
The tax amounts to . . 171,500 

The dividends of all the 
Banks in the State, suppose 
they were 3 pr cL for 6 mo. 

amount to. 847,086 

Supposing the Bank in Boston aver¬ 
aged at the same rate would be $514,500. 

The city of Boston pays nearly two 
thirds of the whole Bank Tax of the 
State —and the dividends of the Boston 
Banks amount to near two thirds of the 
whole amount of dividends of all the 
Banks in the States. 

Revenue or Boston. —The revenue 
of Boston from January 1st to Decem¬ 
ber 31st,- 1832, was $5,424,839 36— 
from January 1st to December 31st 1833, 
$3,895,036 71. ~ The revenue arising 
on merchandise imported from January 
1st to March 31st of this year, $642,200 
00—during the same time last year, 
$913,600 00. The number of foreign 
arrivals up to March 31st, 1834, 160— 
during the same time last year, 153— 
the number of foreign clearances for the 
same time this year 170—the clearances 
last year during the corresponding time, 
was 158. 

Legislature. —A bill abolishing Im¬ 
prisonment for Debt, passed the Legis¬ 
lature of this State, at its late sitting, by 
a vote of 32 to 4. 

VIRGINIA. 

Elections. —The returns, so far as 
obtained, of the elections in this State, 
indicate that a majority of the Senators 
and Delegates will be against the present 
administration. 

MARYLAND. 

Banks. —The Btttik of Maryland has 
suspended payment for a season, but the 
Directors give notice, that the institution 
will be able to meet all demands against 
it, after a brief period. The * pressure 
of the times,’ is the alleged cause of the 
suspension. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Military Elections.— In the Military 
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Elections, holden on the 11th ultimo at! 
Charleston, the nullifying party obtain* j 
ed the choice of all their officers. 

Rail-Road. — The Rail-road from 
Charleston to Augusta is in full ope¬ 
ration. During the month of March, the 
earnings upon it amounted to SI 1,272 
64, and in one day, the amount of freight 
and passage money reached nearly 
$2,000. On the 10th three hundred U. 
States troops arrived at Charleston in 
the cars, on their way to the station at 
Norfolk. 

OHIO. 

Commerce. —The increase of Com¬ 
merce on the Ohio river, below the Falls, 
may be gathered from the annexed pub¬ 
lished statement : 

In 1823, 30 steam-boats made 196 trips. 


1824 36 240 

1825 42 280 

1826 61 . 364 

1827 62 454 

1828 78 510 

1829 130 . 730 

1830 140 . 784 

1831 163 •.810 

1832 180 . 902 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Elections. —John B. Francis, the late 
incumbent, has been re-elected Gover¬ 
nor of Rhode Island, over his opponent, 
Hon. Nehemiah Knight, member of Con¬ 
gress, by a majority of 115 votes. In 
the Senate and House of Represen¬ 
tatives, the parties are about equally di¬ 
vided. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Philadelphia Exchange, one of 
the most chaste and beautiful specimens 
of architecture in the United States— 
built of solid white marble, the ornamen¬ 
tal portions of Italian materials and 
manufacture—was opened on the 1st 
ultimo, and, for the space of a week, was 
thronged with visitors of both sexes. 

The Pennsylvania Rail-road was 
opened on the 17th ultimo, and locomo¬ 
tives, with long trains of carriages, pro¬ 
ceeded from Lancaster to Philadelphia. 
The members of the Legislature from 
the city, and the adjoining counties, 
were on board. The trip was performed 
without accident. Throughout the whole 
line, the progress of the train was hailed 


with hearty acclamations, by crowds of 
persons collected to witness the novel 
spectacle. An immense concourse of 
citizens was also assembled at the head 
of the inclined plane, to greet its arrival 
at the city. 

Legislative. —Among the acts pass¬ 
ed by the Legislature, during the session 
recently closed, is one to establish a gen¬ 
eral system of education by common 
schools, throughout the State. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Canals. —The Delaware and Raritan 
Canal has been opened from Trenton to 
Princeton. When this canal shall be 
completed, coasting vessels will pass 
from the Raritan to the Delaware. The 
canal is eight feet in depth, and sixty 
feet wide at the surface. 

MAINE. 

The Legislature of Maine have ad¬ 
journed, after a busy session of two 
months and a half.—Much local busi¬ 
ness was transacted. Four new Banks 
were chartered,—the Great Falls Bank, 
Frontier Bank, Androscoggin Bank,and 
Bank of Bangor. They have also pass¬ 
ed acts to increase the capital stock of 
seven Banks : the Maine Bank, Mer¬ 
chants*,Exchange, Unioa, York, Calais, 
and Manufacturers’, and Traders* Bank. 
They have passed a resolve to establish 
an Insane Hospital —a resolve to as¬ 
certain the number of Blindin the State, 
and another for the relief of indigent 
Blind —an act to cede to the United 
States jurisdiction over the Arsenal in 
the town of Augusta—an act to incor¬ 
porate the Portland Mining and Rail¬ 
way Company—another to incorporate 
the Maguranock and Schoodie Canal 
Company—also, the Union River Canal 
and Railway Company—and the Ken- 
duskeag Canal Corporation. 

THE PROVINCES. 

Upper Canada. —Among the acts 
passed at the recent session of the Le¬ 
gislature, are the following :-Richmond 
Canal bill; Erie and Ontario Rail-road 
bill ; Welland Canal Grant Bill; Port- 
Hope Canal bill; Canbro Rail-road bill: 
Coburg Rail-road bill; Gore Rail-road 
bill ; and many others—affording evi¬ 
dence of the enterprising public spirit, 
of our northern neighbors. 
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DEATHS, 

AMD BRIEF OBITUARY RECORD8 OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


How. James Blair, a representative in 
Congress from South Carolina, put an end to 
his life about six o’clock on the evening of the 
1st ultimo, by shooting himself through the 
head with a pistol. He died instantaneously. 
Mr. Murphy, of Alabama, was with him in 
his chamber when he committed the suicide. 
He was at his odgings, on Capitol Hill. He 
had been supposed to be insane for some 
months past; indeed, for a year. For some 
weeks, his mind had been much agitated by 
religious subjects. He was in a feeble state, 
from over-excitement the day before. Mr. 
Murphy read for him an affectionate letter 
from his wife, who spoke of herself, his home, 
and his child in such a manner as tenderly to 
touch his heart. Soon after this letter was 
read, he arose, looked to his drawers—took 
out a loaded pistol, which Mr. Murphy saw 
from the flush of the setting sun upon the bar¬ 
rel, though his back was turned towards him, 
and on turning round, he saw Blair put the 
pistol to his head, snap it—and before he could 
reach him, it was discharged—and he fell into 
Murphy’s arms ! Mr. Blair, says the New- 
York Courier, was a native of Lancaster dis¬ 
trict, South Carolina, and born very near the 
spot that gave birth to Gen. Jackson. He 
was a man of gigantic person, being about six 
feet six inches in height, and of symmetrical 
proportions, of a fine open and manly counte¬ 
nance, and, notwithstanding his oreat bulk f for 
he weighed about three hundred and fifty 
pounds,) he was active as well as powerful in 
all his movements. Nor was his mind dis- 
proportioned to his body. Without any ad¬ 
vantages of early education, he possessed an 
aptitude of acquiring knowledge, and a facility 
in applying it to practical purposes, which 
enabled him to appear respectable upon any 
ordinary topic into which he might be drawn. 
He was ardent and excitable, and unhappily 
addicted to artificial stimulants to excitability. 
He knew his infirmity and lamented it. He 
tried harder than most men we have known to 
conquer this propensity—and he did conquer 
it for long penods, and had lately made up his 
mind to do so entirely. He had joined him¬ 
self to the Methodist church, and determined 
upon a thorough change of habit. He was 
brave to the very verge of utter indifference to 
danger. He never knew nor understood the 
meaning of fear, and was at the same time 
bland and gentle in all the relations of life. A 
more affectionate husband or a tenderer parent 
lived not on earth. Heaven send consolation 
to the wife of his bosom, and the young 
only child he has left an unprotected orphan! 


The Rev. Ebehkzer Porter, D. D. f 
President of the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, Mass., died in that town, on Tues¬ 
day, the 8th ultimo. He had been for a long 
time in feeble health—and although he enter¬ 
tained no hopes of recovery, his friends did 
not suppose that the powers of life were so 
nearly exhausted. The personal virtues and 
piety of this eminent man—his long connection 
with the Seminary—*and the interest which he 
evinced in all the great benevolent enterprises 
of the day, will cause his loss to be deeply 
deplored. 

On the 14th ultimo, at Norfolk, Virginia, 
Robert B. Tatlor, Esq. aged 00. He was 
an eminent lawyer, a judge of the Superior 
Court, and much beloved as a Christian, a son, 
a father, a husband, and a patriot. 

On the 15th ultimo, at Washington, D. C., 
Hon. Littleton P. Dennis, a highly respect¬ 
ed and estimable member of Congress, from 
Maryland. 

At Montreal, on the 14th, Horatio Gates, 
Esq., of the eminent mercantile house of Ho¬ 
ratio Gates and Co. He was an American, 
but equally the friend of his own and the coun¬ 
try ofhis adoption. He was universally known, 
and as universally respected and beloved, 
throughout the Canadas, and the Union. His 
funeral was attended by the largest concourse 
of people ever assembled on any similar oc¬ 
casion, in the city to which his wealth and 
public spirit have so materially contributed. 

At Lewiston, Maine, John Herrick, aged 8*. 
He was a good Christian—a kind parent—a 
charitable, and tender friend. One circum¬ 
stance may be adduced as illustrative of his 
whole character. In the early settlement of the 
town it was not uncommon that years of scarcity 
of provisions occurred. And on such occasions 
it was his uniform practice to measure his grain, 
lay aside what he thought indispensably ne¬ 
cessary for the sustenance of his own family, 
and to distribute the residue, not merely among 
his more needy but among his most needy neigh¬ 
bors. 

In this city, Mr. Samuel Whiting, an old and 
respectable resident. He died suddenly in 
Wall-street. He was near the office of the 
Mercantile Advertiser, when he was seen to 
stagger, and in the act of falling was caught by 
a gentleman, and assisted into the Mercantile 
Office, where he expired in a few minutes. Mr. 
Whiting was well known as an extensive book¬ 
seller, of the late firm of Whiting and Wat¬ 
son. 
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“ Then came faire May, the fairest raayd on ground, 

Deck’d alJ with beauties of y« season’s pride, 

And throwing flowers out of her lap around.’* SplKitl. 

" The season of a thousand hopes and gratulations has burst upon us. Sweet May! her name, 
like her blessings, may be called mysterious. But we esteem her too much to care for those 
learned wranglers who hare been so long undecided whether her name comes to us by the 
adoption of Romulus, from the majorss of his Senate, or whether it is derired from the bright 
Maia of the Pleiades—mother of the feather-ankled Hermes. We know she charms us by 
any name. Call her Flora or Erynnis, she delights the same; and is worshipped now with as 
much fervor, as in ancient times on Olympus, or at Tivoli, at Athens or at Rome—by the 
scholar in the groves of Academe, or the may-pole 'prentice of London. She wiuneth all 
hearts. Kings are beguiled by her loveliness, and she steals the love of the world. One of 
tbs old English chroniclers tells us how Henry the Eighth used to go a-Maying with his Queen, 
from Greenwich to Shooter’s Hill. How it warmed the spirit of that royal poet, James the 
First of Scotland, when imprisoned in Windsor castle! 

Sunny May! redolent with sweet herbs—with skies of sunshine, and airs heavy with song! 
She can smile a cynic into a rhapsodist. Now, had we the oaten pipe of some of the ancient 
pastors of the poets, we would indite an anticipatory epithal&mium for that approaching period, 
when May flings herself, blushing and balmy, into the nuptial arms of June. Wo would prate 
of the fruits of such a union,—delicious strawberries “ smothered in cream,”—the tender pea— 
the growing com. But we forbear: sufficient for the day are the blessings thereof; and now, 
if ever, does Plutarch's saying prove good and true : Est in nobis assuescere : We may be as 
happy as we list. 


UitcLE Toby and Widow Wadman. —This fine group of Statuary, by Ball Hughes, 
Esq., was opened for exhibition at the American Academy of Fine Arts, Barclay Street, on 
the 18th ultimo. It deserves the genera] admiration which it has elicited. Doubtless the 
reader has perused, and he may have forgotten, the graphic and beautiful scene in Tristram 
Shandy, which the figures illustrate. It is subjoined: 

“ I am half distracted, Captain Shandy,” said Mrs. Wadman, holding up her cambric 
handkerchief to her left eye, as she approached the door of my uncle Toby’s sentry box; “a 
mote, or sand, or something, I know not what, has got into this eye of mine; do look into it— 
it is not in the white.”- 

In saying which, Mrs. Wadman edged herself close in beside my uncle Toby, and squeez¬ 
ing herself down upon the comer of his bench, she gave him an opportunity of doing it without 
rising up. 

-“ Do look into it,” said she. 

Honest soul! thou didst look into it with as much honesty of heart as ever child looked into 
a raree show-box; and ’twere as much a sin to have hurt thee. 

If a man will be peeping of his own accord into things of that nature, I have nothing to say 
to it. 

My uncle Toby never did; and I will answer for him, that he would have sat quietly upon a 
sofa, from June to January (which, you know, takes in both the hot and the cold months,) 
with an eye as fine as the Thracian khodope’s beside him , without being able to tell whether 
it was a black or a blue one. 

The difficulty was, to get my uncle Toby to look at one at all. 
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'Tis surmounted; and, 

I see him yonder, with his pipe pendulous in his hand, and the ashes falling out of it,—look¬ 
ing,—and looking,—then rubbing his eyes,—and looking again, with twice the good-nature 
that even Galileo looked for a spot in the sun. 

In vain! for, by all the powers which animate the organ—widow Wadman’s left eye shines 
this moment as lucid as her rightthere is neither mote, nor sand, nor dust, nor chaff, nor 
speck, nor particle of opaque matter floating in it. There is nothing, my dear paternal unde, 
but one lambent delicious nre, furtively shooting out from every part of it, in all directions into 
thine. 

If thou lookest, uncle Toby, in search of this mote one moment longer, thou art undone. 

-“ I protest, Wadman,” said my uncle Toby, “ I can see nothing, whatever, in your 

eye.” 

- “ It is not in the white,” said Mrs. Wadman. ■ ■ 

My uncle Toby looked with might and main into the pupil. 

Now, of all the eyes that ever were created; from your own, Wadman, up to those of 
Venus herself, there never was an eye of them all so fitted to rob my uncle Toby of his re¬ 
pose, as the very eye at which he was looking. It was not, madam, a rolling eye,—a romp¬ 
ing or wanton one,—nor was it an eye sparkling, petulcnt, or imperious,—of nigh claims and 
terrifying exactions, which would have curdled at once, that milk of human nature, of which 
my uncle Toby was made up; but ’twas an eye full of gentle salutations, and soft responses, 
speaking, not like the trumpet stop of some ill-made organ, in which many an eye I talk to, 
holds coarse converse, but whispering soft, like the last low accents of an expiring saint. 
“How can you live comfortless, Captain Shandy, and alone, without a bosom to lean your 
head on, or trust your cares to ?” 

It was an eye - 

It did my uncle Toby's business.” 

The statuary embodies all this with great fidelity. The widow is in a negligent white lindress, 
the rich train of which drops carelessly down by her side. Her graceful, Grecian head is turned 
up towards the kind-hearted uncle Toby—and she opens her eye for his scrutiny. Her neatly- 
laced boddice scarcely conceals her lovely neck and bosom—her small, tiper hand rests lightly 
upon his knee, and from beneath the folds of her train steal out a pair of feet, of surpassing 
smallness a nd beauty ; and the most determined critic would find it difficult not to admire the per¬ 
fect nature, the softness and elasticity, of the delicate slippers which embrace them. The 
slight corrugations in the hose above the finely formed ankles, are to the life. 

The scene is taken at the moment when uncle Toby is gazing into the pupil of the widow's 
peerless eye. One hand rests carelessly upon his knee—and the ashes have dropped from the 
suspended pipe. The other hand su-tains her head, as she bends backward, to aid his search. 
His dress is natural and easy, from the well-adjusted cravat, the laced coat and waistcoat, to 
the broad-buclded shoes. Notwithstanding the fullness of his sturdy calves, uncle Toby's 
stockings show sufficient wrinkles to evince much skill in the artist. His countenance is all 
benevolence—and a Coombe or a Spurzheim would pronounce his noble forehead faultless m 
development. Leslie's illustration of this scene—excellent and deservedly eminent as it i»— 
does not possess the palpableness, so to speak, of Mr. Hughes’s figures. It will give the lover 
of the arts pleasure to learn, that the exhibition attracts much attention. 


National Academy or Design.— Brief, indeed, is the space in which we are constrained' 
to crowd a hasty notice of the Ninth Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of Design, 
which opened on Monday, the 28th ultimo. We should not have referred to it at all, with so 
little room to advert to the merits of the productions, but for the hope, that, before the heat 
and lassitude of June have arrived—when there exists an apathy in the public mind in relation 
to any thing which requires locomotion—many of our readers might be induced to visit the 
exhibition. As a whole, we think—and it would seem to be the general impression,—that the 
collection is inferior to that of 18SS. Vet there are many landscapes, and. several qw^"**!** 
in other departments, which have never been excelled on any former anniversary. Our Hmita 
will not permit classification,—and we are aware that the few which we select for brief com- 
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meat, are scarcely more deserving of praise, than very many which we are obliged to omit. 
There appears to be a large proportion of portraits—and meritorious artists can inform those 
who marvel at their predominance, that works of the imagination, which inspire the energies 
and awaken the genius of the painter, and the admiration of the observer, are not yet suf¬ 
ficiently encouraged in this country. But a refined taste is evidently increasing—and better 
times are dawning upon the arts. 

Number 19, Ugolino, from a passage in Dante’s Inferno, is by F. S. Agate. The conoep* 
tion and execution of this picture are worthy of all praise. The gloom of the prison—the head 
of Ugolino—the exquisite grouping of the children who share his confinement—and the intro* 
duction of the spectre of gaunt Famine extending its dim, skeleton hand towards the suffer¬ 
ers—all bespeak genius of the first order. The light, silken curls, and the soft and veined 
neck and cheek of the sleeping infant, need no nearer approach to nature. Number 22, 
Landscape, View on the Hudson River, by Wier, will add to this artist’s high reputation. 
The foreground is rich, the coloring good,—and the glimpse of the river,—the sails appear* 
mg over the intervening eminences,—the clouds and sky—are eminently natural. There 
seems to us, however, to be too deep and heavy a shade of blue in the mountains, and in the 
extreme distance. Number 27, View of the Protestant Burying-ground, near Rome, by Cole, 
is perfect in coloring, shade, and perspective. Its beauties are too numerous to particularize. 
The observer fancies, for the moment, that he can enter the scene, and walk over the landscape 
upon which twilight has descended, and is struggling with the light of the departed sun, still 
faintly flushing the clouds and sky. Number 36, Sunset, View on the Catskill, is by the same 
artist. Mark the light from the descended sun, through the breaks in the foliage of the tree 
on the right of the picture—the placid water—and the dank mists gathering about the summit 
of the mountain in the distance. There are two or three other pictures of this artist,—one or 
two much larger—as No. 78, and 88. It is needless to say, they are excellent. Number 43, 
Hellgate from Ward’s Island, by G. Cooke. The view is taken in Autumn, and the artist has 
given, in the foliage of the opposite shore, a very natn. -d picture of the gorgeousness of BM 
American fall. The rays of the sun through the smoky light—the haze of the distance—and 
the correct drawing and coloring of the well-known mansions on the borders of the river, will 
attract much and deserved admiration. Number 51, Landscape by Durand, is a fine effort* 
There is a softness in the blending of the colors—and the fore-ground is rich and natural. 
Number 63, Wier*s portrait of Gov. Throop, is not only an excellent likeness, but all the adjuncts, 
the carpet, the table-spread, the official sword, the chair of state, are surprisingly like reality. 
Number 69, Portrait of ex-Prcsident Madison, painted for George P. Morris, Esq., is by Du¬ 
rand. No one, although he had never seen the original, would doubt its being as excellent a 
likeness as it is a painting. Number 75, Ariel, by Ingham. It is difficult to decide which to 
admire the most in this exquisite piece of art—the splendid back and fore-grounds—the pris¬ 
matic colors of the wings—the lightness and grace of the figure, or the portrait of Mrs. Austin. 
A delightful picture is Number 90, by Durand. It contains the portraits of two young ladies. 
The ease of dress and position, and the finished landscape, are among its prominent beauties. 

Our space “ hath this extent—no more,”—and we must close with this rapid glance at the 
exhibition. There are many older and eminent, and some promising young artists, whose 
labors we are sorry to be obliged to overlook. There are landscapes by Miller, Oddie, and 
efforts of other descriptions by Marsiglia, and many others, worthy of extended comment. In 
the Miniature department there are many excellent specimens—and to say that those of Dodge 
are distinguished for their softness, finish, and nature, reflects no disparagement upon the fine 
productions of Agate, Clormey, Newcombe, and others. The statue* of Greenough, represent¬ 
ing the Genius of America, and the Genius of Italy, require no praise. They are beyond 
all laud. The latter, especially, is the personification of loveliness and graceful repoae. 
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PEACE SOCIETIES. 

Vmtur exiguo melius ; natura be at is 
Omnibus esse dedit, si quis cognoverituti, 

Haec si nota forent, frueremur simplici cultu ; 

Classics non fremerent; non stridula fraxinus iret; 

Non ventus quatcret puppes, non machina muros. 

Claudian. In. Rujin. lib. 1. 


In the close of the portion of this paper which appeared in the num¬ 
ber for May, we endeavored to depict some of the horrors which attend, 
or are consequent upon, battles on land. Let us pass to another ele¬ 
ment. The hostile squadrons have now met on the abyss of mid ocean. 
A scene ensues, which could not be presented in its adequate shades of 
horror, even were there no fear of disgusting by the continuity of such 
revolting paintings. Strange, that even the mysterious, fearful, and fa¬ 
thomless abyss should not have been sacred and unpolluted by the crimes 
of man! The fierce storm, the raging billows, the irresistible fury of 
the sea, a plank alone separating the inmates of the ships from a grave 
in the ocean, are not found sufficiently fearful. On this restless element* 
far from any shore, with no refuge but the sky above and the bottomless 
deep below, the ships meet; the crash of cannon succeeds. The ma¬ 
riners drop bleeding from their shrouds, fall mangled on the decks, fill 
the hold with bodies, with blood and slaughter. Some of the ships reel, 
and go down into the depths with all their imprisoned victims enclosed. 
Others explode, and in ten thousand burning fragments cast all that has 
life on board first into die air, in a moment afterwards to plunge into the 
sea. Nature, in her inexorable majesty, as though in mockery of the 
insane folly of these impious living atoms, thus wantonly defying her, 
spreads out her interminable sky and sea, as an impassable barrier to 
escape. A few victorious ships, scarce able to sustain their battered 
hulks above the water, sail with their captured prizes for a friendly port; 
happy, if a rising gale bury not victors and vanquished alike in the 
ocean! 

Another trait of mad incongruity, and, seen its true light, of disgusting 
contradiction, ensues. While the fight lasted, mercy and humanity 
would have been crimes. The only duty, the only heroism and per¬ 
fection of military attainment, is to kill. But the moment the battle is 
over, the point of honor is reversed; and the perfection of bravery and 
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honor is to expose life, and manifest an intrepid recklessness to clanger 
to save the very victims, which, but a few moments before, it was duty in 
every possible way to attempt to destroy. A recorded incident, after the 
battle of Navarino, will show how this incongruity impressed a race 
whom we are accustomed to consider as barbarians. After the firing 
had ceased, Sir Edward Codrington, the English admiral, sent a lieu¬ 
tenant on board Moharem Bey’s ship, to offer any medical or other as¬ 
sistance they might want. This vessel, probably with a crew of more 
than a thousand men, had but one medical officer on board, and he, un¬ 
fortunately, had been killed among the first in the action. Her loss had 
been immense, and they had not thrown the dead overboard, nor remov¬ 
ed their wounded to the cockpit; and the deck presented a most horri¬ 
ble scene of gore and mangled bodies. Amidst this frightful spectacle, 
about a dozen of the Turkish officers, superbly dressed, sat in the cabin 
upon crimson ottomans, smoking with inconceivable apathy, while slaves 
were handing them their coffee. The English officers presented their 
admiral’s compliments, and offered any assistance. The chief Turkish 
officer replied with frigid composure, 4 that they stood in no need of any 
assistance whatever.’ 4 Shall not our surgeon attend to your wounded P 
4 No,’ gravely replied the Turk. 4 Wounded men need no assistance. 
They soon die.’ Returning to the Asia, Sir Edward Codrington’s ship, 
and communicating the result of their mission, they were ordered back 
to bring with them the Turkish admiral’s secretary, and some other offi¬ 
cers, with whom the English admiral held a long conference. When 
it was closed, the English lieutenant was ordered to land the Turks 
wherever they chose. Rowing them ashore about day-break, they saw 
the wreck of a mast, on which a score of wounded or exhausted Turks 
were endeavoring to save themselves. 4 1 must rescue these poor fel¬ 
lows,’ anxiously exclaimed the lieutenant 4 They are only common 
soldiers, and will soon die. Never mind them,’ said the Turkish secre¬ 
tary, with the utmost composure. 4 But it is my duty to mind them; 
and should I not attempt to relieve them, the admiral would reprove me, 
and I should disgrace the service.’ Having said this, the boat was or¬ 
dered to pull toward the mast, and the lieutenant succeeded in saving 
about a dozen of these unhappy wretches. As soon as they were stow¬ 
ed in the bottom of the boat, the Turkish officer, after a short but ap¬ 
parently profound meditation, burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

4 What is the matter V exclaimed the astonished lieutenant. 4 What, in 
the name of heaven, is there to laugh at in saving these poor fellows V 
4 What to laugh at!’ replied the Turk in a tone of the bitterest sarcasm. 

4 Laugh! by Allah! Are not you English a consistent people? Yester¬ 
day, while we were quietly taking our coffee, you opened upon us your 
cannon, and knocked our ships to pieces, and killed or mangled our 
men, until the fleet is one vast slaughter-house; and this morning you 
have suddenly become so humane, that you cannot pass a score of 
wounded soldiers without putting yourself out of the way to save them!’ 

But-another view of the issue of these great battles by land and by sea 
remains to be presented. The number of the slain, the misery and an¬ 
noyance, it is natural to suppose, have been nearly equal. The oppos- 
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and i iotcd in demonstrations of gladness, when the war was proclaimed, 
wften the viotories, equally claimed by both powers, were announced, 
kindle bonfires again, and are half frantic in the festival that celebrates 
the proclamation of peace! From the city to the remotest frontiers, the 
country resounds with exultation and songs of gladness. 

A low talismanic words, the efficacy of which is but too well known 
to the sovereigns, such as the glory oj God , the defence of the truth , the 
interests of the church , the quarrel of some miserable colonial subjugated 
despot in remotest India or Africa, the failure to draw down a flag when 
bidden, the seizure of a cargo of coffee and sugar, the carrying on the 
high seas some article of contraband, and a thousand times beyond all the 
rest, national difference of religion, hereditary enmity, national pride and re¬ 
venge, these are the phrases of magic efficacy to open the infernal gates 
of war. The flame kindled by these hackneyed phrases of state, which 
began in £urope, finds fuel in the universal ignorance and frenzied love 
of war, to which the nations have been trained, sufficient to extend the 
conflagration to the remotest sources of the Ganges and the deepest 
interior forests of America. Thus the Briton madly rushes to arms 
against the Frenchman, the Christian against the Turk, the Jew against 
the Greek, and the Catholic against the Protestant. By expedients 
thus coarse and revolting, has the earth been rendered in all time a field 
of blood. 

Let us for a moment look at some of the pretexts of war. We shall 
be asked, what view we take of a war of invasion, and where a state is 
called to act in the purest self-defence ? The import of the term tear, 
as it stands in my mind, is always to be taken in a bad sense. It im¬ 
plies aggression and unnecessary violence. If history presents a case 
of a people wantonly invaded, without shadow of pretext, resisting in 
defence of their sacred rights and honors, I would not call their resist¬ 
ance by the abhorrent name of war. Such a case comes not within 
my purview. I discuss only the guilt of wars that might and should 
have been avoided. Beside, the case of wars of wanton and entirely 
unprovoked aggression, I am ready to believe, and history, as I think, 
warrants me in the belief, are of much less frequent occurrence than 
have been commonly supposed. Amidst the interminable ocean of hu¬ 
man turmoil and crime, we find here and there, in the pages of history, 
moral resting-places, like pleasant islands, in poor and virtuous states 
with a general and public character, like that of the modern Friends— 
over which the storm of war passed innoxious—states, which the fierc¬ 
est and most wanton conquerors have spared. Nor have there been 
wanting numerous examples of cases where the estates of pacific and 
exemplary princes, prelates, and philosophers have been spared amidst 
the most infuriate and embittered ravages of an unsparing hostility to 
all beside. Let a state be conscious to itself that it has done all in its 
power, by way of prevention and forbearance, precept and example, to 
avoid war; and when such a state is invaded, I call not its resistance war. 
But the state must be sure that it has drained the cup of forbearance, 
and exhausted pacific efforts, before it is placed within the innocence of 
this predicament. Unhappily this is a case of rare occurrence. The 
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rulers of an invaded people can rarely lay such an unction to their 
souls. V.. 

But, after all, there is no analogy between a war of such a character 
and individual self-defence, the impulse to which is allowed to be an in¬ 
nocent instinct of our natures. In the case of individual assault, every 
person understands, and measures the nature, degree, and injustice of 
the assault by his own consciousness. An army, raised with the purest 
purposes of self-defence, can have little of this individual and distinct 
perception of the nature and degree of injury it has to resist. Thou¬ 
sands are leagued to redress injustice, the nature and degree of which 
but few of them feel and understand. 

Let us proceed to look at a result of war, which its apologists con¬ 
sider one of its compensations. Economists, who are haunted with the 
terror, that the world is rapidly tending to become overstocked with in¬ 
habitants, see in war a mode of getting rid of the excess of population, 
and a deliverance from the terrible necessity of the fabled children of 
Saturn of devouring each other. I am not a believer in such an increas¬ 
ing population of the globe. It seems to me sufficiently evident from 
history, and the recent astonishing disclosures of geological investigation, 
that the earth, many thousand years ago, was more populous than at pre¬ 
sent. It is true, in secure and settled governments population generally 
advances rapidly. But an excessive accumulation is always the result 
of mismanaged government, unjust and unequal distribution of property, 
and odious and oppressive shackles upon the freedom of emigration. 
Redress these evils, and population, like water, will naturally find its 
own level. The far greater portion of the earth, and the fairest portions 
of it, are yet unpeopled deserts. Vast extents of Asia, that furnished the 
armies of Ninus, Semiramis, Xerxes, Soloman, Alexander, Genghiz 
Khan, and the oriental myriads of history, are now frightful solitudes. 
The u eternal city” has dwindled from five millions to one of the third 
class in populousness; and imperial Italy has become depopulated in 
proportion. When all the deserts, comprising three quarters of the ha¬ 
bitable globe, are peopled like England and China, then let the disciples 
of Malthus ring the tocsin of war to dispose of the surplus population. 
Are we sure that the Creator, in earthquake, inundation; volcanic erup¬ 
tion, the plague spot and cholera, inflicted in his own way, and in his 
own inscrutably wise and benevolent purposes, cannot as righteously and 
equally adjust the balance of population, as an infuriated conqueror, let 
loose with his squadrons of myrmidons upon the peaceful peasantry, to 
flesh their steel in the bodies of the unoffending, and to spare neither 
age nor sex? For myself, I would that my fellows should fall into the 
hands of God, and not into the hands of men. 

I have too much confidence in the wise arrangements of the author 
of our world, to have any fears that the earth will ever suffer from ex¬ 
cess of population, when its inhabitants are distributed as they should 
be, and as, when left free to choose for themselves, they will be; and 
when the earth is made to produce all that is capable of being drawn 
from its bosom. But were it otherwise, and as these apprehensive 
economists fear, it would be incumbent on sovereigns and legislators 
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to show their right to decimate their subjects by this fearful and unequal 
conscription of war. 

Among all the changes which our world has evidently undergone, we 
have no doubt that each successive change has rendered it a happier 
and more fertile abode for man. He who formed it, and imparted to it 
the active principle of all these changes, evidently formed man to advance 
to the highest improvement of his physical powers, in subordination to 
his still higher moral powers, and has given him sufficient intimations 
that Providence, in its own wise way, will adapt the earth to the new 
calls upon it for sustenance furnished by accumulating population, or 
decimate the excess in its own calm and unchangeable equity. 

But we will not expatiate upon the refutation of the pretexts of war. 
When it presses, in the case of invasion, upon the mass of a nation, as 
a personal assault upon an individual, endangering property, liberty, and 
life, I leave the discussion of the right of such a war to civilians. It 
would be monstrous to dwell for a moment upon the pretexts of any 
other war; and if the maxim of the gospel, to suffer wrong rather than 
do wrong , were a universal principle, the necessity of considering such 
a case would cease. We shall be t*ld, as the Peace Society has been 
told, that the adoption of this maxim would be to invite the wolves into 
the fold. Not so. He who promulged the gospel had broader and 
clearer views of the tendency of Christian morals. If a whole nation 
should sincerely, in spirit and in truth, adopt the non-resistance of the 
Friends, in its utmost extent, it is my undoubting conviction, that such is 
the calm course of the divine justice in the perpetual laws of human na¬ 
ture, such the present power of public opinion, which is a part of the 
development of those laws, that that state would be more securely and 
invincibly defended, were its position even the centre of Europe, than 
by all the bayonets of the autocrat of Russia. 

Let the rulers of the earth, the apologists of war, learn another truth. 
With the thirst for knowledge and truth, which seems to have been dif¬ 
fused by the four winds, there is every where an impulse to ascend to 
first principles, and to investigate the origin of the social compact with 
a severe and complete analysis. A thousand minds in every country 
will no longer take things upon semblance and trust, or be imposed upon 
by symbols and the heraldic mummery of crosiers and crowns, the 
solemn and unmeaning phrases of state, and the guise of display and 
words, by which the people have been passively led for so many ages. 
The divine right of kings and priests is extinguished for ever from all 
minds but those who still receive all the elements of their action upon 
trust The murky and mysterious cloud of unquestioned sanctity and 
inviolability, with which thrones and hierarchies have been invested for 
so many ages, like a vaporous mist, a dark miasm, has gone up, and 
is melted into thin air. Men begin to note with astonishment that 
a crown is but a little gold, ornamented with shining pebbles; that a 
truncheon is but a piece of wood; and that power is wisdom, justice, and 
beneficence. Men will know why a prelate should have an immense re¬ 
venue for duties performed by a starving curate. The million are every 
where calling upon the few, to be instructed why they w r ere born to give 
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the law, and the people implicitly to receive it? The changes which 
have taken place in England and in France, within a comparatively 
brief period, speak “ trumpet-tongued,” to oppressing, blood-thirsty ru¬ 
lers. Mark the feverish and morbidly vigilant apprehensions of those 
governments, in regard to popular movements, innovations, and every 
effort towards the illumination of the lower classes of society. And can 
the people become wise and clear-sighted to espy motes and overlook 
mountains ? Can they make efforts to throw off their lighter oppressions, 
and succumb, in blind supineness, under the enormous pressure of war ? 

Be wise , O ye princes , and ye rulers of the earth learn justice ! It is, 
perhaps, desirable, that the palpable and unalienable rights of man, such 
as freedom of thought, speech, and action, popular education, and the 
chartered immunities of a constitutional code, should be gradually obtain¬ 
ed, in the steady and calm progress with which nature imparts her bles¬ 
sings ; that they, who have long time been bound in the chains of igno¬ 
rance and oppression, may experience a gradual adaptation to their new 
condition. The friends of humanity would prefer to see despotic go¬ 
vernments gradually passing from darkness to light, rather than that light 
should be poured upon them in tte fearful and volcanic glare of a revo¬ 
lution—that liberty and laws should grow like the fruits of the field, ra¬ 
ther than be forced at once from the seminal principle to the harvest. 
The governments that have the wisdom to understand this truth, and 
act upon it, will let in light and liberty upon their subjects as they can 
bear the change. Such sovereigns will continue to rule in peace, per¬ 
haps to reign in the gratitude and affection of the people, and transmit 
a power to their posterity, which even the slaves of the Autocrat and 
Sultan are beginning to understand is not hereditary by any inherent 
right. Yield in some way assuredly they must. Can sovereigns fail to 
have discovered that wars are the germinating seeds of revolutions ? They 
beget immorality and recklessness of life. The latter in turn beget inde¬ 
pendence. The master minds in these scenes of terror and blood are 
called forth from obscurity on the principle that places the best pilot at 
the helm in a storm. While such minds naturally awe feebler spirits to 
submission and subservience, their movements have universally been 
found to tend to revolution. History knows of no state that has waged 
many wars in succession without a revolution. Revolutions proverbially 
never move backwards towards power, but forwards toward freedom. 
Every sovereign, then, who allows his ambition or revenge, his folly or 
caprice, to send forth armies on the work of destruction, is accumulating 
materials of explosion under his throne, and sending these warriors with 
burning matches to fire the train. This result of making war must al¬ 
ways be more probable, exactly in the ratio of the progress of liberal 
ideas, and a knowledge of the rights of man. 

Since I have spread the objects of the Peace Society in their magni¬ 
tude and extent before my mind, it has seemed to me one of the most 
nobly philanthropic and truly Christian that has ever existed. Never 
was banner inscribed with a purpose more sublime. If the age has 
been astonishingly indifferent to this grand charity, if societies leagued 
to remove the pressure of a feather’s weight of human evil in compari- 
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son, have filled a large space in public interest, and this has moved on 
in pursuit of its mighty purpose almost unheeded, it is only a part of the 
order of things, in which divines and moralists, and the friends of man, 
have occupied themselves from age to age in assailing petty errors and 
immoralities, while war, the hydra of human guilt and corruption—the 
concentration of all human misery—has passed almost unnoticed and 
unreproved. The day, the spirit of the age, the present order of things, 
seem propitious to bringing forth this enormous and cherished mischief 
of so many ages to light in its horrible relief, and its revolting aspect. 
While the greatest and most enlightened power of Europe has abolished 
an hereditaiy peerage, and become virtually republican; while the aristo¬ 
cracy of the next power are madly grasping the bequests of the dark 
ages; while all the Continental sovereigns turn pale in noting the germs 
of revolution springing up on every side, while they are even discussing 
the project of a general and co-ordinate disarming; is the time to pre¬ 
sent the objects of the Peace Society before the nations. Reasonable 
and thinking beings cannot remain indifferent to an evil, which has in¬ 
flicted a premature death upon so many millions, and drenched the earth 
with blood. The members of the Peace Society cannot but have per¬ 
ceived that war is the result of the concentration of all the ignorance 
and bad passions, and, if I may so say, all the animality of human na¬ 
ture. The enormous mischief must be radically reached in its springs 
and in its causes. Does there exist a book of primary moral instruc¬ 
tion, contrasting, in a light to be apprehended by the minds of children, 
the difference between the true grandeur of a follower of Jesus Christ, 
and what the world has as yet considered true grandeur, the character 
of a hero and conqueror ? Is there yet a catechism for the disciples of 
peace ? Is there yet, in any school, any consistent and really Chris¬ 
tian plan of moral instruction to replace the miserable motley canons of 
the present order of instruction, one part Christian to twenty parts hea¬ 
then, one part of disinterestedness and self-denial to a hundred parts of 
cupidity and ambition ? 

For myself, I would delight to see the members of the Peace Society 
adopting a peculiar mode of dress, identifying themselves in this respect 
in some measure with the society of Friends. It will be long, I fear, 
before men will cease to be far too much affected by their eyes and their 
senses. I am pleased with the dress of the Friends. Its plain and 
simple neatness is to me at once , what is most beautiful in taste, and the 
symbol of the highest attainment of Christian morality and dispositions 
of peace. Can we doubt, that these apostles of peace, by regarding the 
emblem of industry, frugality, and forbearance in the vesture they wear, 
have been a thousand times aided in suppressing the rudiments of the 
opposite vices ? Every one respects and desires the reputation of con¬ 
sistency. Wearing a garb, standing as the avowed emblem that the 
wearer was a disciple of peace, and had, in the presence of heaven and 
earth, pledged himself to labor for the suppression of war, he would feel 
himself constantly called upon to abstain from the manifestation of wrath 
and violence, and to exhibit a uniform example of gentleness and for¬ 
bearance. 

52 
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I discover another useful result from seeing this costume worn by 
whole masses of the thinking, orderly, and influential portions of socie¬ 
ty. The savage custom of duelling would cease. It often happens 
mat the challenged party assigns, as a reason for declining the challenge, 
that he is principled against duelling. This late declaration is sure to 
be seized by the challenger, with too much semblance of truth, as a pu¬ 
sillanimous hypocrisy, discovered at the convenient moment to hide what 
is called coioardice. The garb of the Peace Society would be a stand¬ 
ing declaration of principle wholly beyond this charge, and would place 
the wearer in the relation and the immunity of a clergyman in regard to 
receiving a challenge. 

An incidental and subordinate influence also of such a costume might 
be, pointedly to rebuke, and powerfully to restrain, the immoderate vani¬ 
ty and the unbridled appetite for dress, show, and expenditure, which, 
like a sweeping epidemic, has been borne, as it were, by the winds, to 
the remotest extremity of our country, infecting alike both sexes and 
all conditions. 

I object not to a Congress of Nations, in the sense in which it ap¬ 
pears to be proposed by the Peace Society. The confederations of the 
Grecian States, of the Germanic body, the Swiss Cantons, and the Eu¬ 
ropean nations for the balance of power, are all on historical record as 
matter of instruction and example. While the powers composing these 
confederations were nearly in an equipoise of power, while each consti¬ 
tuent portion of the confederation was kept in awe by its relation to all 
the rest, mutual apprehension operated as the key-stone of the arch, 
and gave the confederacy authority to enforce its decrees. But the 
moment the equipoise was destroyed by a change of mutual relation, 
and any integrant member became sufficiently powerful to set the rest at 
defiance, the confederation became as a rope of sand. The strong 
power met its decrees with derision. The Amphictyonic league and the 
Germanic confederation, in ages and under circumstances so wide from 
each, alike met obedience or resistance precisely as suited the power or 
inclination of the co-estates. To vest the congress with a coercive cha¬ 
racter, to pledge to them the means to place states, that should resist their 
awards, under their ban by compulsion, would have the inconsistent as¬ 
pect of bringing war to an end by the menace of war, and would give 
ground for a charge like that brought against our Lord, of casting out 
demons by the prince of demons. 

The congress which I would wish to see established, should be no¬ 
minated by a majority of two thirds of the members of the Peace Societies 
in their respective states to the appointing power, be it legislative or 
executive, of the government. That power, by its most solemn act, 
should recognize these members, after confirmation, by a declaration of 
the purposes for which they were appointed; vesting them with the im¬ 
munities and the inviolability of ambassadors, indicating their characters, 
as recommended arbiters between the nations, declaring at the same 
time, that their power is founded only on an appeal to the eternal prin¬ 
ciples of reason and equity; that their function is simply to attempt by 
persuasion to put an end to war, by destroying its germs while yet in 
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embryo; that their arms are moral suasion and the auxiliary aid of 
enlightened public opinion. The government, at the same time, should 
avow such a confidence in the reason and equity of the awards of the 
tribunal, as to obligate itself, by a pledge of die public faith, that it would 
hold itself bound by the acts of a majority of its own members. 

Should this congress be composed of characters who would conduct 
with the dignity and moderation which could not but be expected from 
such a body, it would be more terrible to contumacious and ambitious 
sovereigns disposed to war, than an army with banners. Sitting invest¬ 
ed with pledged inviolability, independent of all servile responsibility, 
and amenable only to public opinion to sustain their sanctity of estima¬ 
tion as calm and disinterested Christian philosophers, their responses 
would bear upon the nations as the declaration of the heralds of the Di¬ 
vinity uttering through them his will and decision. 

In the not distant periods of the future, when men shall generally have 
made themselves acquainted with the moral laws that govern the uni¬ 
verse, it will be an adequate enforcement of a proposed course, to prove 
that it is in conformity to those laws. Nations and individuals will in¬ 
tuitively see in that course their highest interest. 

But the age is yet in the mental predicament of Aristides. It is not 
sufficiently enlightened to see that God has not so carelessly constitut¬ 
ed the moral laws of the universe, as that the greatest injustice can ever 
be the greatest real advantage. Every possible effort must be adopted 
to enlighten rulers and sovereigns to see their immediate interest, in the 
physical and animal medium through which they view things, in sub¬ 
mitting to the arbitrament of such a congress. Can there be in this age 
a sovereign so deplorably blind and ignorant, as not to be aware that 
no project of ambition and revenge, put forth in war, could promise re¬ 
sults so favorable to the finances, grandeur, and strength of his domain, 
as the award of such an assemblage of enlightened and disinterested 
men, the elect of the nations ? I do not disguise from myself the vision¬ 
ary aspect which such a project of the proposed congress would wear 
in the eyes of hackneyed politicians, who yield confidence to no plans 
but those of precedent and prescription, who can imagine no measures 
wise or practicable but such as have already been experimented, and 
can be pourtrayed for the future from the history and example of the past. 
They well understand that the whole project of arresting the horrors 
and miseries of war in the view of the unthinking million, whose own 
low and animal estimates are the measure of all that is wise and practic¬ 
able, is contemplated with ineffable contempt To them the plausibili¬ 
ty and practicableness seem much the same as an attempt to chain the 
sun in mid heaven, or arrest the progress of the seasons. To such 
men, the prediction, forty years ago, of the present physical improvements, 
resulting simply from the application of steam, would have been con¬ 
sidered the mere ebullitions of lunatic frenzy. Shall we expect the sub¬ 
lime moral results, which we hope from our theory, by pursuing them in 
the beaten path of former precedents, which entirely failed in producing 
the desired issues I Could Aristotle and Cicero, Grotius and Puffen- 
dorf, Montesquieu and Brougham, present us with all the history, all the 
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reasonings, propositions, and issues of all the international tribunals, that 
history has known, with the analogy and parallelism which the proposed 
congress ought to bear to them; they could do little more than instruct 
us. Slat, drinking into the same spirit with the co-estates for which they 
legislated, and appealing, like them, to coercion to give efficacy to their 
awards, these tribunals had proved only the abortive effort to remedy one 
evil by another. Why then propose a grand remedy for a most invete¬ 
rate evil in tried expedients, which have all entirely failed to yield the de¬ 
sired results 1 In fact, the only precedent, which it seems to me import¬ 
ant to consult, as an example in the case, the confederacy of the Swiss 
Cantons, the most enduring and efficient international tribunal known in 
history, it is believed, is one chiefly of moral power; its awards consisting 
in consultations for the common good, being promulgated in advisory 
measures, and enforced by persuasion. 

The members of the Peace Society have uplifted a glorious banner, 
inscribed with a sublime motto. They earnestly hope and strive for a 
result, which is foolishness in the eyes of statesmen, as statesmen. 
Why then, having dared already to be nobly original and singular, should 
they go to the instruction, precedent, and example of men, who hold 
their plan utterly wild and impracticable 1 Why not launch forth beyond 
the dark and misty sea of historical precedent, sailing from headland to 
headland, and never daring to lose sight of the shore ? Why not propose a 
new experiment, of a tribunal based on the eternal rock of reason and 
truth, and resting its claims upon obedience simply on moral suasion, 
the force of the character of its members, and the sanctions of public 
opinion 1 

The character of the members of this assembly will materially bear 
upon its influence and usefulness. It should be constituted to be, and, 
if rightly selected, would be, a more august body than the world has yet 
seen. I would segregate from it all esprit du corps , all the narrowing 
prejudices of employments and professions. I would desire not to see 
in it an individual who has ever manifested the least taint of the com¬ 
mon ambition of pre-eminence in the great scramble of political life. I 
would designate the right characters, by describing them as Christian 
Philosophers . They should have too little of the warping influence of a 
specific denomination to limit their intellectual vision to the sphere of a 
party; and they should be too little of philosophers, as the phrase im¬ 
ports in the vocabulary of unbelief, to have the slightest taint of that cold, 
sneering, and heart-withering conviction, that denies a God, a provi¬ 
dence, the Divine Writings, and another life of retribution. They should 
have all the kindness, humility, and elevation of spirit, which belong to 
the Christian character, without narrowness, intolerance, or bigotry; and 
all the expansion of intellect, combination of thought, and generalization 
of conception, that constitute philosophy, without any of its impious ar¬ 
rogance, or its blighting and desolating creed in regard to the eternal fu¬ 
ture. Surrounded with the majesty of moral power, no badges of phy¬ 
sical power—neither axes, rods, or maces, neither emblem of sword or 
shield—should have the remotest association with their insignia. There 
exists pot on the globe that civilized government that does not feel a 
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responsibility to public opinion too deep to allow this august body, so 
convened within its limits, to be molested. The strength of the people 
would be the guarantee of its inviolability. Let them in every way dis¬ 
claim all pretensions to the exercise of an imperium in imperio . Let it 
be inscribed over the vestibule of the hall of their sittings, that reason, 
philosophy, and religion, alike disclaim all other weapons, in extending 
the empire of humanity, than forbearance, persuasion, and truth. 

How much more powerful in the present age would be such a body 
of men, the select of the human race, convened for the most benevolent, 
unquestionably holy of all purposes, relying alone on the veneration and 
sacredness with which public opinion would invest them, than an Am- 
phictyonic league, ushered to their sittings with the sound of the trumpet, 
and squadrons of armed men detailed to guard them during their deli¬ 
berations. Their appeal from force to reason, and from revenge to the 
divinity, would be received by the nations with an acquiescence far 
more implicit,and founded on more durable motives, than that in the olden 
time accorded to the Delphic responses. If sovereigns now shrink, and 
pause, as they are preparing their bands of myrmidons to play at the 
fearful and royal game of war, in order to catch the breath of public 
opinion, how certainly would they be arrested, if such an assemblage, 
being the moral sentiment and the confidence of the nations, should is¬ 
sue their public declaration in the voice of the nations calling on them 
to pause, and warning them that their purpose was an outrage upon 
humanity! 

Would a majority of the Christian states refuse to recognize such an 
assemblage, so nominated to them for such purposes, and to invest them 
with the immunities and inviolability of ambassadors 1 It seems to me 
they would not. The simplicity, benevolence, and grandeur of the plan, 
which can be apprehended in all its extent only by philosophic minds, 
commend it so strongly, so undeniably, as benevolent and well intended, 
that no statesman would be found, one would think, so hardy as to deny 
to such men, who ask nothing of the government, whose powers they 
can in no way commit any farther than as they act upon opinion, the 
simple immunity of the character of an embassy. They might say: * The 
project is visionary and hopeless; that is, it is not predicated on our 
maxims and our policy; but the men are the elect of the nations. Their 
intentions are in the highest degree benevolent. We cannot but allow 
the experiment. The issue will settle its wisdom.’ 

We can scarcely doubt that France, England, the Swiss Cantons, and 
the more free and enlightened states of thinking and intelligent Germa¬ 
ny, and each of the American governments, with the exception of Bra¬ 
zil, would enter into the plan, at least so far as to recognize such a con¬ 
gress in some form. Would not this confederacy, including govern¬ 
ments in every point of view the strongest and most respectable in the 
world, awe the remaining powers of Europe, who even now exhibit a 
vacillating apprehension, ultimately inclining them to yield to public 
opinion, and to menace it into an acquiescence and consent 1 

The sitting of this congress should be perpetual, and the whole bear¬ 
ing of the deliberations, verbal and published, should have in view the 
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grand specific object to bring wars to a final end ; and subordinate to 
this great object, in treatises, in catechisms, in books of primary instruc¬ 
tion, in works of amusement, in every possible form in which they could 
bear upon public opinion, upon education, and general sentiment, to in¬ 
culcate the healing of those passions from which wars and fightings 
spring, and in their place the fostering of forbearance, forgiveness, self- 
denial, and the spirit of love and peace, as the only true moral greatness 
and dignity of human nature. 

The dreadful custom of war must come to an end. People, enlight¬ 
ened by the Gospel, by a general system of popular education, by a thou¬ 
sand gazettes, by all conceivable modes of conveying concentrated, easi¬ 
ly accessible, and cheap instruction to them—people who, even under the 
most despotic and benighted governments, begin to claim constitutions, 
and to make their voice heard, cannot in the ages to come, as in the 
ages past, be tamely led out to butcher or be butchered. This high as¬ 
piration of prophets, seers, philanthropists, and the earnest lovers of hu¬ 
manity, will be accomplished. 

My heart swells with joy and hope, as I contemplate the many colla¬ 
teral conquests of reason and religion over the guilty customs of the 
past. The horrible and savage custom of Duelling is becoming every 
day more discountenanced and less practised. In the most enlightened 
and polished states in the Union, the practice is wholly discontinued. 
In others, where it used to be prevalent, effectual legislative provisions 
have put an end to it. The time will soon come, when a man would as 
readily evince a propensity for canibalism, as for challenging another 
man to allow him a chance to kill him. Great, persevering, and suc¬ 
cessful efforts are making to arrest the destroying vice of Intemperance. 
The course of Education—the lever that moves the moral world—is 
steadily onward. Charitable institutions for the relief of suffering hu¬ 
manity, in numberless and nameless forms, are in recent and active 
operation. It cannot be that these benevolent operations will be chiefly 
directed towards comparatively trifling moral maladies, and leave the 
enormous moral plague-spot of War wholly unregarded. Good men 
should therefore be encouraged, notwithstanding all the disheartening 
of ridicule and neglect, to pursue their great objects with unabating and 
undismayed ardor. 

What would be the result and effect of a Universal Peace ? So many 
millions of blessings crowd upon my thoughts, such immense and in¬ 
conceivable blessings, to human nature, that I can neither name nor 
group them. The very word fills all my conceptions with images of 
whatever is beautiful and happy in the moral universe. It raises me 
to that undisturbed throne, where the Eternal dwells in everlasting peace, 
which nothing can mar or annoy. It embodies to me beautiful con¬ 
ceptions of angels, over whose unruffled placidity anger and revenge 
have never come. It places before me the eternal harmony of the 
universe, where nothing is out of the concord but man. It brings 
before me the million mighty movements, wheel within wheel, system 
within system, in which, from the dawn of time, there has been no jar, 
forever sounding in the intellectual ear the music of the spheres. Spum- 
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ing the dissonant harmony which almost the whole race of ancient bards 
have swept from themes of war and blood, poets shall sing the eternal 
harmony of Providence, the repose of the revengeful passions in the 
heart of man, and the splendor and glory of the rainbow of peace, span¬ 
ning the wide heaven of God’9 moral kingdom! They shall take up the 
angel’s song, 44 Glory to God in the Highest, and on earth peace, and 
good-will towards men!” F. 


TALLEYRAND. 

Talleyrand’s disgrace can be dated from the day when at Bayonne, 
Napoleon, in some hasty words, hinted at a formal overthrow of the 
Bourbons in Spain. He had followed the emperor at bis express com¬ 
mand, and took the liberty of remonstrating in strong terms against the 
nomination of Joseph, and particularly against Napoleon’s treachery and 
violence to the Spanish princes of the house of the Bourbons, and the 
impolicy of attacking Spain, which, added he in a prophetic style, 44 would 
be the grave of the French army and his ruin.” He wa9 dismissed in 
a harsh manner, and fell into disgrace, the cause of which was highly 
honorable, and deserves to be mentioned. 

From that time Talleyrand took the tacit resolution of assisting to 
get rid of this ambitious tyrant. Talleyrand also used some cutting ex¬ 
pressions against General Savary, the favorite and devoted slave of 
Bonaparte, naming him Vescamoteur des princes, (the juggler of princes ;) 
alluding to his vile mission to bring Ferdinand VII. from Madrid to 
Bayonne, where he was arrested and sent to Valenqay, a chateau be¬ 
longing to Talleyrand ; by which measure Napoleon intended the more 
to mortify the disgraced minister. Savary could never forget this ex¬ 
pression ; and this was in part the secret cause of his false accusation 
of Talleyrand’s participation in the Duke d’Enghien’s murder. 

When the unhappy campaign of 1813 was known, and Bonaparte’s 
head-quarters established at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, the secret friends 
of the Bourbons were actively employed in recalling and forcing them, 
with the assistance of foreign bayonets, and in spite of the mass of the 
French people, upon the throne of legitimacy. 

Among the most influential Frenchmen were three ecclesiastics: the 
Abb6 Louis,* the ex-bishop of Autun, Talleyrand de P^rigord, and the 
notorious Joseph Fouch6, a lay-brother of the order called de VOraioire f 
named by Bonaparte minister of the general police and Duke d’Otranto. 

Talleyrand hearing one day an officer express his alarm and asto¬ 
nishment at the true situation of Bonaparte’s reign, answered him: 44 What 


* The Abbe Louie was the uncle of Baron Louis, minister of the finances in 1831. Th© 
former received at the re-establwhment of the Bourbons, successively from Louis X VIII. and 
Charles X. as a recompense, a ministry in which he made a large fortune. The Baron Louis 
is a man of great talents as a financier, but a secret adherent of the restoration. 
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will you, Sir ? It is the beginning of the end!” He said, when some 
one called Marmont a traitor: 44 His watch only goes a little faster than 
the others.” 

Talleyrand now opened an active, secret correspondence with Mon¬ 
sieur and the Comte d’Artois, (Louis XVIII. and Charles X.) as also 
with Alexander, Wellington, Mettemich, and Prince Schwartzemberg. 
These and many others, but above all, Bonaparte’s blindness and obsti¬ 
nacy, contributed at last to his abdication, arrest, and exile in the island 
of Elba, whilst Louis was seated on his throne of thistles, by the grace 
of—foreign bayonets. But being perfectly conscious of his precarious 
situation, he consulted much with Talleyrand, whom he named Grand 
Chamberlaine of France, and, in 1814, Pair and Prince de Benevento. 

Talleyrand said repeatedly to Louis, that as long as Monsieur Bona¬ 
parte, as he termed him now , was not sent to the Antipodes , he would 
find his way to France, and come one day to pay his unwelcome re¬ 
spects to His most Christian Majesty the King! In saying this in bur¬ 
lesque, Louis laughed much, but took the hint. Talleyrand had wisely 
declined any public office offered to him by Louis at various times, not 
for want of ambition or from disinterested views; not at all—but for 
want of confidence in the stability of Louis’s throne. Nevertheless, 
when the king was informed of the project of a general congress of the 
sovereigns, which was finally fixed to be held at Vienna, he offered Tal¬ 
leyrand to be his plenipotentiary, who received half a million of francs 
for this mission. 

Talleyrand and Wellington were at this congress the only ministers 
whose masters were not in person at Vienna; the two emperors, Alex¬ 
ander of Russia and Francis of Austria, the kings of Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Wurtemburg, Denmark, and many other inferior sovereigns, 
were present. It was at Vienna that the obnoxious principle promul¬ 
gated at Laybach was formally established, 44 that every monarch has a 
right to interfere in the internal concerns of foreign nations.” This 
principle gave rise to the droit d* intervention arm-Se. Here also was 
discussed the fate of Napoleon Bonaparte, then an exile at the island 
of Elba. 

Talleyrand said plainly to Mettemich and Wellington, and afterwards 
to Alexander, “that Napoleon was much too near France, and that he 
should not be astonished at all to see him escape and trouble the world 
again with his restless and enterprising mind.” But it appears that 
Talleyrand had not sufficiently convinced the autocrat, whose influence 
was all powerful at the congress, of the possibility of Bonaparte’s re¬ 
turn to France, as he refused constantly at that time to listen to the 
joint representations of Mettemich, Wellington, and Talleyrand, for re¬ 
moving Bonaparte to the Antipodes. 

Some well-informed persons have assured me that Eugene Beauhar- 
nais and the king of Bavaria were the indirect cause of Alexander's in¬ 
credulity. It is nevertheless certain, that as soon as Prince Eugene, 
ex-vice king of Italy and step-son of Bonaparte, was introduced by his 
father-in-law, the king of Bavaria, to Alexander, the emperor, struck 
with his noble air and easy manners, conceived a great affection for 
him, and became from that moment his protector and friend. 
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One day Eugene was invited to dine with Alexander, in company 
with the kings of Bavaria, Prussia, and Denmark. The Grand Duke 
Constantine, who detested Bonaparte, and hated in general every French¬ 
man, heated by copious potions of wine, while seated at the same table, 
uttered a vehement invective against Napoleon. Eugene, seated near 
Alexander, and at some distance from Constantine, heard it; and, much 
galled, said, in a loud voice, 44 that it was a great act of cowardice in any 
one to accuse a man absent and unhappy. But,” added he, in a 
still louder tone, u if any one will forget that this calumniated and exiled 
prince is fc my benefactor, my second father, and the protector of my 
early youth, 1 declare that I will and shall openly undertake, as long as 
I have a drop of blood in my veins, his defence against all and every 
one who is base enough to accuse him unjustly, as you, Prince Con¬ 
stantine, have done in my presence. I care not for the consequences 
of this my firm and decided resolution*” Constantine, foaming with rage, 
stood up, and was ready to draw his sword, when Alexander interfered, and 
commanded his brother to withdraw from the table immediately, and to re¬ 
main under arrest in his apartments. Turning then to Eugene, whom 
every guest admired and approved, he apologized, in the kindest manner, 
for the 44 brutality of his brother,” and assured him that he should be 
44 no more troubled with his odious presence.” From that day, Alex¬ 
ander became much more attached to Eugene. Both were now seen 
daily walking arm in arm, like two brothers, at public balls and festivals, 
or wandering alone through the most retired alleys of the beautiful Pra¬ 
ter and Augarten, near Vienna, in long and close conversation. It ia 
also certain that Eugene and his father-in-law, the king of Bavaria, al¬ 
ways spoke with Alexander greatly in favor of Bonaparte; and when, 
therefore, Talleyrand, Wellington, and Metternich urged Alexander to 
consent to Napoleon’s more distant removal, he answered, 44 that he 
would take the matter in consideration.” Thus Talleyrand could not 
insist any further, although he frequently hinted at the possibility of Bo¬ 
naparte’s sudden return. 

Talleyrand, as the only representative of France at this congress, 
seeing he could not succeed in persuading Alexander to a more distant 
removal, and observing the coolness of the autocrat, who never much 
liked Talleyrand, and now still less, after having been acquainted by 
Prince Eugene with what an active part Talleyrand had taken since 1812 
to betray Napoleon; Talleyrand, I say,did now everything to please Alex¬ 
ander by flattery and condescension. Intimately united with Wellington 
and Metternich, both Louis and his representative forgot their being 
Frenchmen, and submitted humbly to the dictations of their Mies , as 
they were ridiculously styled. Instead of remonstrating, or even pro¬ 
testing against, their oppressive and unjust protocols, Talleyrand signed 
at Vienna, in his usual smiling and jesting manner, this fatal instrument, 
the deathblow of the freedom and happiness of the nations, the humilia¬ 
tion, the destruction of his country. 

By signing the acts and protocols of the Congress at Vienna, Talley¬ 
rand deprived France of its natural boundaries, of its strong fortresses, 
of every means of defence ; and sold it, tied hand and foot, to any foreign 
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power tempted to invade it, whilst its enemies increased their forces. 
Here are my proofs: 

England, by the treaty of Vienna, preserved all her gigantic conquests 
made in the Colonies of the three parts of the world during the French 
Revolutionary war. In Europe she has taken possession of Malta and 
the Ionian Islands; and in raising Hanover to a kingdom, has added to it 
various smaller countries. 

Austria has increased her territory with the third part of Poland, with 
a part of Bavaria, a part of Dalmatia and of Italy. She lost, it is true, 
the Netherlands; but this province has not been added to France, but to 
the new king of the Dutch, a natural and decided ally of England and 
Russia. 

Prussia has become powerful by the addition of the Palatinate or I 
Duchy of Posen, a part of Saxony, and the principal circles of the Rhine; 
her advanced posts are upon the ancient territory of France. i 

Russia has recovered Finland, and has established herself upon the | 
borders of the Vistula. 

And what has France gained by these transactions at Vienna? She 
has lost her Colonies ; even her ancient territory has not been respected. 
Landau is detached from France ; and Huningue, demolished, opens a 
wide road into her borders. A few reverses would carry the enemy un¬ 
der the walls of Paris. This capital lost, I may say that the independ¬ 
ence of France is lost, as experience has fully proved.* Such is the un- 
happy result of M. de Talleyrand’s negotiations at Vienna, and hence the 
conduct of the Allies towards a power upon which they forced a king in 
spite of its inhabitants, and recognized a minister, a jesuit ready to sell 
them all, whenever himself, his wealth, and his ambition were endan¬ 
gered ! 

But what was the astonishment of Alexander, and all these protocol- 
ling, crowned legitimates, when, in March, 1815, they were apprized of 
Bonaparte’s landing on the southern shores of France, at Cannes, and 
of his having the boldness to march with a handful of devoted adherents, , 
150 men, to accomplish the prophecies of Talleyrand! 

At this epoch we see closely united with the latter another enemy of 
Bonaparte, an ancient school companion, a friend , M. de Bourienne, 
who, in the latter end of 1813, had greatly assisted Talleyrand, Fouch£ j 

and Co., to place Louis and his holy legitimates, the Bourbons, upon I 

the throne of their ancestors. As soon as Louis XVIII. was acquaint- j 

ed with the arrival of Bonaparte, he laughed no more, but w*as struck f 
with panic, and named Bourienne prefect of the police at Paris. La- j 

valette speaks thus of Bourienne in his memoirs : “ The friends 
of the emperor knew well what they had to fear from this man. | 

An old school companion of Napoleon at the military school, and i 

afterwards his secretary, he was turned out for private villainies, (/trr- j 

piludes domestiques ,) and at the Restoration had devoted himself ardently J 

to the royal cause. It was clear that the choice fell upon him as per- ] 

fectly acquainted with the persons and the habits of each one of the 
friends of the emperor. I knew this man capable of every thing, and I 
feared, above all, for the Duchess of St. Leu, (Hortense, wife of Louis I 
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Bonaparte,) and her two children, who were destined to be carried away 
as hostages in case the Bourbons should have been compelled to fly to 
foreign countries. She escaped at that time, and found an asylum in the 
house of an ancient Creole of Martinique entirely devoted to her,” &c. 

Afler the hundred days of Napoleon’s second reign, Talleyrand re¬ 
turned from Wellington’s head-quarters, to London, with Mettemich, his 
secret agent, the Count of Neipperg,* Wellington, and others, friends 
to Bonaparte’s definitive exile in the island of St. Helena. Talleyrand 
declined, after this, all public offices; and lived partly in Paris and partly 
in the country, but always preserved a great influence over the mind of 
Louis XVIII. Talleyrand, nevertheless, was regularly instructed by his 
spies what passed at the Tuilleries; and although he was in no public 
office, he knew what was going on. 

With the death of Louis XVIII., Talleyrand’s influence diminished ; 
and he came veiy seldom at court, but was daily made acquainted with 
its transactions by the increased number of his spies. Charles X. had 
been in his youth, as Comte d’Artois, one of the most immoral men 
of the French court. Now in his old age, he was exactly the reverse; 
surrounded by men highly interested to foment in his mind all his super¬ 
stitious bigotry, he had vowed to Talleyrand in particular a deadly hatred, 
which he knew how to conceal with that deep hypocrisy so characteris¬ 
tic of the house of Bourbon. He hated in the Prince of Benevento, not 
so much the politician, as the refractory priest, who entered again into 
the world as a Laic! The scandal of the apostacy of the ex-bishop of 
Autun excited the imagination of Charles to such a pitch, that he resolv¬ 
ed to humble this impious priest even after his death I “ It shall not be 
upon French ground that the last judgment shall awaken him,” said he 
one day to his courtiers, rubbing joyfully his hands ; “ then, if I am hap¬ 
py enough to survive him, my ardent wish shall be fulfilled, and his 
corpse shall be carried from parish to parish, from city to city, and every 
where his funeral rites shall be refused, until he reaches a territory pure¬ 
ly protestant!” 

Some months after these Christian and charitable remarks, Talleyrand 
felt seriously sick, and said to his niece, the Duchess of Dino, “ My 
dear child, take the greatest care of me and let me not die; you would 
never have power and influence enough to see me buried in Valencay,” 
As Talleyrand seemed to repeat these words very often, and with a cer¬ 
tain bitterness of feeling so unusual in him, they urged him finally to ex¬ 
plain their sense, when he confessed he had been made fully acquainted 
with the charitable intentions of His Very Christian Majesty. Talley¬ 
rand added, in his bitterness : “ These, then, are the thanks of the Bour¬ 
bons for all that I have done for them !” His niece, astonished, exclaim¬ 
ed, “ But how have you known that the king has spoken thus of you I” 
“ Do I not know all , Madame l” answered Talleyrand. 

The hatred of Charles X. towards Talleyrand, greatly fomented by the 


* He was the secret husband of Maria Louisa, Napoleon’s second wife, and died in 1831. 
Maria Louisa had, at least during his lifetime, never known the active part which he, Neip¬ 
perg, had taken against Napoleon. Mettcrnich can best vouch for the truth of this fact. 
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Duchess of Angouldme, niece of Charles X. and daughter of Louis 
XVI., of a haughty and despotic character, inspired the Prince of Bene- 
vento, when fully restored to health, with bitterness and contempt. But 
dissembling his resentment, he paid his court with more assiduity than 
ever; and although he was received by all the members of the royal 
family with marked dissatisfaction, he acted as before, and suffered with 
the greatest apparent impassibility all these rebukes, so humiliating to 
that passive and vile animal called a courtier ! 

One day, coming from the Tuilleries, he found in a brilliant circle the 
Duke of G——, who asked him, “ Ah, my dear prince, what news bring 
you from the court—how go affairs on?” As the duke squinted much, 
Talleyrand looked at him, and answered in his usual smiling tone: “ Mon¬ 
sieur le due, commt vous voyez ! n This sally produced a burst of laugh¬ 
ter, and the poor duke disappeared as lightning; it was repeated from 
mouth to mouth, and soon reached the royal ears. 

Talleyrand foresaw an approaching storm ; but, strange to tell, although 
he feared Charles X., and Charles hated him# they were seen at various 
times in close conference in the king’s cabinet, where they remained 
sometimes for two and more hours together. This singularity is very 
natural, when we consider the character of both. The king, Charles X.# 
although a bigot and a great dissembler, was, nevertheless, well aware 
that public opinion was against him and his ministry; but he also knew 
well that no other man could be better informed of the true state of af¬ 
fairs, or could give him better advice, than this so hated ex-bishop of Au- 
tun! Talleyrand, on the other side, fearing some arbitrary act might de¬ 
prive him of his liberty, and, above all, of his great wealth, seemed to be 
the dupe of Charles ; and thus fear united for awhile these two despic¬ 
able beings, whose union was very far from being the result of any con¬ 
sideration for the happiness and welfare of France, but solely a regard for 
their own selfish views. • 

Talleyrand, knowing that Charles could not remain a long time in 
power, tried in the greatest secresy and with his wonted skill, to open 
another road of safety. He carried on, even during his conferences 
with Charles, very cautiously however, through the assistance of a fe¬ 
male friend, negotiations with the younger branch of the Bourbons; and 
thus prepared for himself and his wealth, (of which already many millions 
were placed in England,) happen what would, security and even new 
advantages. 

When Bishop of Autun, Talleyrand was the daily guest at the Palais 
Royal of the Duke of Orleans, Philippe Egalite. When he saw that 
the great popularity of this immoral but ambitious prince made him 
commit the greatest political blunders, Talleyrand employed his credit to 
obtain a secret mission to London, and succeeded in being appointed. 

He took beforehand the precaution to send over to England all the 
funds he could spare, made various pretended sales of his houses, coun- 
try seats, &c., crossed the channel, and after some stay in England, 
came to the United States. When he was erased from the list of emi¬ 
grants, and permitted to return, the Directory named him minister of 
foreign affairs. As such, he received various letters from the Duchess 
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of Orleans, the widow of the guillotined Philippe Egalit6, and mother of 
the present citizen king, urging him to try to save various objects of 
great value. These letters he never answered. 

When a prisoner of war at Majorca, I dined almost daily with the 
Yice-roi Marquis de Cupigny, at his palace at Palma. One day I was 
seated at the table near a French emigrant, who bore his cross as Che¬ 
valier de St. Louis. His opinions were moderate, although much 
against Napoleon. He told me that he was seventy-two years old, and 
greatly attached to the Duchess of Orleans, who resided then at Port- 
Mahon, in the island of Minorca, where she was much beloved and 
respected. He told me that the Duchess had written various letters to 
Talleyrand, when minister of foreign affairs under the Directory. 44 At 
that time,” said he, 44 Talleyrand, although a great rogue, (un fripon 
Jieffe,) could not answer;” but in 1806, the Duchess of Orleans assur¬ 
ed me, that she bad received various letters from him, and had even ef¬ 
fected, through him, what she had urged him to do in 1798.” 

I may be allowed to relate two other instances of Talleyrand’s in¬ 
trigues and secret correspondence with the Bourbons, when minister of 
foreign affairs, and after his disgrace under the Consulate and the empire: 

I was suddenly called from Amsterdam with Marshal Oudinot In 
my letter from the minister of war, General Clarcke, Duke de Feltre, 
it was expressly stated that I should depart, without any delay, on the 
receipt of the present order; and that H. M. the emperor and king re¬ 
commanded me to travel day and night, and to present myself as soon 
as I arrived before H. M. I was at dinner, in a large society, at the 
table of the Marshal, when the courier arrived, and we had arranged a 
fine ball for the same evening, at which a great number of guests were 
expected. Oudinot, to whom the despatches were addressed, opened 
them; and after having read them, he handed me my sealed order. 
Half an hour after I rolled upon the polders of Holland as fast as the 
horses could run towards Paris, torturing my head day and night to find 
out the true cause of my urgent call. In the letter of the minister to 
Oudinot, which he showed to me, there was no mention made of the 
cause of this abrupt summons. 

44 Ah, well, well, there you are,” said the emperor to me when I pre¬ 
sented myself at the Tuilleries; 44 what news? how is Oudinot? how 
like Messieurs les Dutch the little trick which I played them, eh?” 
rubbing his hands with great satisfaction. 44 They are cheese-merchants 
—miserable wretches—-they would kill their parents for gold; I hope I 
have given them a lesson which they will remember.” And without 
having heard or waited for my answer, during which we were alone, I 
standing, he walking up and down in his cabinet, he turned abruptly to 
me and asked: 44 When will you depart ? Are you ready ?” 44 In one 
minute, Sire, but for what place, where shall I go ?” 44 What! for what 
place ? Do you not know then that Macdonald, in departing for Cata¬ 
lonia, has asked me to send him Guilleminot* and you, to whom he 


* Baron, now Count Guilleminot. He was French Ambassador at Constantinople, at 
the time of the naval combat at Navarino. 
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appears greatly attached? Guilleminot must have arrived already at Gi- 
ronne, and you will soon join them. But have Oudinot and Feltre not 
said a word to you of it?” “ No, Sire, here is my order!” He read it 
attentively, and said, smiling : “ What a brute, (quelle bete) what a 
beast! I give you four days to amuse you among your friends,” said 
he. “ See Feltre before you go ; he will have something for you.” 

During my short stay at Paris, various friends gave me letters for 
Macdonald and other officers; and two senators, the one a letter and a 
small box for the Duchess of Bourbon, the mother of the murdered 
Duke d’Enghien, and the other a letter and a large packet of papers 
for the Prince of Conti. Both were at that time (1810,) remaining un¬ 
molested residents of the beautiful capital of Barcelona, and in the midst 
of our army; and, what is more astonishing, but true, with the know T - 
ledge and permission of Napoleon. 

When I came to the Duke de Feltre, minister of war, he gave me 
many instructions, in the name of the emperor, for Marshal Macdonald, 
and I departed and joined the latter at Gerona. 

When we arrived at Barcelona, I was named governor, and as such, 
I asked Macdonald if I could with propriety deliver personally the two 
letters, etc. to the Duchess of Bourbon and the Prince of Conti. I 
showed him the letters and box, all carefully sealed. He took both, and 
examined them carefully, without, however, breaking the seals ; and said 
to me that he thought I could, after having named to him, at his request, 
the two senators, who had previously authorized me to name them, but 
only to Macdonald. The marshal charged me to offer these two per¬ 
sonages in his name every assistance in his power. 

I drove to the house of the Duchess, and was introduced immediately 
to her cabinet. I was graciously received by this excellent princess. 
We spoke a long time together, and, after having asked my permission 
to look over the large letter, she exclaimed: “ This good Talleyrand, 
how attentive, how polite!” 

The house of the Prince of Conti was an old, half-ruined building, in 
which he resided, with his only faithful friend, the Vicomte de Guiche, 
who was his master of ceremonies, his equery, his treasurer, his inten- 
dant, his factotum . He and an old Abbd, very shabbily dressed, form¬ 
ed his court; and both remained with the prince, when I entered, all 
three standing. I said to him : “My prince, I come not as governor of 
Barcelona to have the honor of calling upon your Highness, but as the 
friend of this gentleman from Paris, (showing him the well-known seal 

of the senator, General Count de C-.) He exclaimed, on looking 

at it, “ Oh yes, oh yes,” in a joyful tone. He showed me into his cabi¬ 
net, where we were seated alone, and apologizing with a heavy sigh for 
his poorly furnished apartment, he asked me a great many questions, 
saying, “ that his friend, the senator, had spoken highly of me in bis let¬ 
ter , and that he could speak to me d catur ouv , ert .” Some days after I 
received the visit of the prince, during which he spoke to me of M. de 
Talleyrand, as a man who had always rendered kind services to all the 
emigrants, of whom he caused a great many to be striken ftbm the fatal 
list. He stated particularly how much himself and family w ere indebt¬ 
ed to him for attentions and kindnesses. 
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M. de Talleyrand, although well received at the Palais Royal at the 
beginning of the Revolution, had, nevertheless, at the Restoration cauti¬ 
ously avoided seeing Louis Philippe, well knowing that the Duke was 
not at all in favor with the elder branch of the Bourbon family. But 
now that the state of affairs appeared to indicate a probable sudden 
change, Talleyrand, who had still a large portion of his wealth in France, 
and was greatly attached to the brilliant and lively circles of Paris, turn¬ 
ed his thoughts towards the long-deserted Louis Philippe. Their inter¬ 
views were frequent, but always very secret and during the night Tal¬ 
leyrand pretended to be afraid of compromising the duke! 

The character of Louis Philippe is much like that of his father, Louis 
Egalit6 ; of a weak and vacillating mind, profound in hypocrisy, of great 
apathy, and of a sordid, avaricious temper. The duke cordially hated the 
elder and reigning branch of the Bourbons, who in turn detested him and 
his family. He saw with secret pleasure the declining state of this eld¬ 
er branch, and his hopes of being elected either regent or king were 
well founded in considering the infirmities of Charles X., the Duke de 
Berry murdered, the Duchess de Berry with a son, (Henri Y.) which 
well-informed men assure us, is not hers, the Duke and Duchess of An- 
gouldme generally detested, besides of a sickly constitution, the hus¬ 
band a bigotted simpleton, the devoted slave of his wife, the latter haugh¬ 
ty and despotic, and both without any hope of having children. Such 
was the situation of the royal family when Talleyrand began his secret 
interviews. He failed not to hint at these circumstances, and kindled 
the sleeping fire of ambition in the apathetic breast of Louis Philippe. 
And whilst Talleyrand was in earnest conferences with the still reigning 
Charles, he succeeded in gaining the confidence of his enemy, the Duke 
D’Orleans. What else passed between the latter and Talleyrand, the 
banker James Lafitte, the deputies Merilhou, Salverte, and others, has 
not up to the present moment been clearly stated. But it is certain, that 
on the morning of the 27th July, 1830, when the first symptoms of the 
Revolution began to be strongly marked, Lafitte, Salverte, and about 
twenty-four deputies of the liberal party were assembled in the banker’s 
house, and here he stated to them “ that it was necessary to name with¬ 
out any delay a leading chief, as every thing was to be feared from an 
incensed people without a leader of influence and talents.” But the 
assembly disbanded without being able to come to any conclusion. 
Fear prevented them from acting in this uncertainty, as they undoubted¬ 
ly should have done if they had possessed the least energy. 

It is a well-known historical fact, that during the two first revolutionary 
days, the people had not a single legally elected authority or chief. The 
Peers of France were either absent or shut up, trembling with fear in 
their houses, and the deputies were seized with terror and disbanded! 
It was but on Thursday morning, 29th of July, when it was well ascer¬ 
tained that the people would finally gain the upper hand, that Lafitte* 


* He, nevertheless, with Gerard, Clauzel, Favier, I.anjuinais, jr. and the brave youth of 
the Polytcchnical school, during the 27th and 28ih, behaved with great energy, whilst Casi- 
mir Perier, Sebastiani, Guzot, Baron Louis, &c., were locked up in their hpuses. Amongst 
so many peers, only one fought bravely with the people. 
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succeeded at last in assembling about forty deputies in his large hotel, 
where he proposed the nomination of Gen. Lafayette as commander of 
the National Guard, and the Duke of Orleans to be proclaimed Lieu¬ 
tenant General of the kingdom. 

The rest is well known, and we have seen with what anxiety and haste 
Louis Philippe accepted his nomination as citizen king, illegally effected 
by a handful of deputies. He promised before the Council 'of Go¬ 
vernment assembled at the Hotel de Ville, any and every thing demand¬ 
ed from him. But once named, Louis Philippe began to feel uneasy, 
and wished secretly to shake off his burthensome yoke. Lafitte, his 
Premier, who spoke as a benefactor, with too much freedom, was dis¬ 
missed, and is now a ruined man. Lafayette, Dupont de L’Eure, Odi¬ 
lon Barrot, and various other virtuous patriots, deceived and disgusted, 
resigned, all three, as the official gazette formally stated, u very much 
and deeply regretted by the king!” 

When Lafayette saw that the Revolution was taking a wrong course, 
he had a private audience of Louis Philippe, in which he stated with his 
usual freedom and eloquence the dissatisfaction of the French with the 
ministry, and the system of government adopted; he demanded formal¬ 
ly the dissolution of the Chamber of Peers, and that of the Chamber 
of Deputies, guaranties for the liberty of each individual, the electoral 
freedom, and the liberty of the press. Louis Philippe, feeling himself 
now more at his ease, heard him with great coolness, but refused to 
comply with his wishes. Lafayette and Dupont de L’Eure tendered 
their resignation;. the king demanded twenty-four hours before he would 
accept. Meanwhile, Merilhou, Odilon Barrot, Charles Comte, and 
other influential members of the Chamber of Deputies, friends of Gen. 
Lafayette, were assembled in his, (Lafayette’s house,) to whom they de¬ 
clared, “ if he would remain firm, they would all support him and never 
change their minds.” Conferences were renewed and going on; Lafay¬ 
ette declared finally to the king he wished not to separate himself from 
him. 44 1 shall remain if you will not offer me dishonorable conditions. 
When I have maintained order, I have promised, at the same time, to 
support liberty.” 44 1 accept your dismission,” answered the king, 44 but 
what can I do for you ? Will you be Marshal of France 1” 44 1 wish to 
remain the veteran of the patriots,” answered Lafayette. He having 
once resigned, has lost his influence with Louis Philippe and his minis¬ 
try. 44 What I” said these courtiers, 44 Lafayette will dictate to us con¬ 
ditions, after having dismissed his forces; this is ridiculous!” And he 
was not heard! 

This tottering majesty, so ridiculously styled the citizen king, is blind 
enough to follow the steps of Charles X., in trying to shake by degrees 
this burthensome yoke from his large royal shoulders, and to place it in 
Christian charity upon those of his soi-disant citizen subjects. Is this 
not, in fact, a true farce , or rather, in plain English, the same scandalous 
villainy once successfully tried by Bonaparte 1 This farce, nevertheless, 
may end soon in a tragedy like that of Bonaparte. 

But M. de Talleyrand, who had always taken the greatest care to re¬ 
main, like Fouch^, Louis, and Sieyes, very prudently behind the curtain, 
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was the secret counsellor of Louis Philippe. He could not be forgot¬ 
ten, and wanted a recompense. Talleyrand, in a private conference, 
hinted the wish to be sent to London ; this was readily granted, for the 
cunning Prince of Benevento might, if too near to the throne, see too 
clearly, and sharply, and play H; M., the citizen king, who began to feel 
a great affection to royalty and power, one of his little tricks d la Tal¬ 
leyrand ! 

When it was whispered that he would be sent as ambassador to Lon¬ 
don, the majority of the inhabitants of Paris treated the news as impos¬ 
sible, as an act of folly; and all parties united cordially in laughing at 
even the thought of such an appointment. The king received from all 
sides the strongest protestations against such a choice, but in vain; his 
appointment appeared officially in the JWonileur. 

Talleyrand, although perfectly acquainted with this general dissatis¬ 
faction, presented himself after his nomination, with his usual impassa¬ 
ble and shameless face, in the most brilliant circles of Paris; and we 
have seen how he was treated in the saloons of Lafayette, not by the 
General, but by others. Talleyrand, nevertheless, remained, and ap¬ 
peared to take not the least notice of the undisguised and frequent 
marks of contempt of the majority of Lafayette’s guests. He thought 
it, nevertheless, prudent to hasten the preparations of his departure, and 
believed himself safe only when he had put his feet on British ground. 

The mission of Talleyrand to London has had the most pernicious 
influence upon the king and his cabinet; nay, even upon the constitu¬ 
tional liberties of Europe. This mission, besides, was very unpopular in 
France. Talleyrand’s well-known suspicious character may expose 
again Louis Philippe and the French, and renew the scenes of 1813, 
when he was one of the most influential actors against Napoleon. Who 
will, who can, be his guarantee ? What man among the present mem¬ 
bers of the ministry is able to penetrate his dark and winding policy ? 
Is it the Doctrinaire Guizot, or Thiers, or the haughty Soult, the most 
submissive of courtiers—every instant afraid to lose his lucrative minis¬ 
try ? Talleyrand has, besides, a large amount of his immense (per fas et 
nefas acquired) wealth in the English funds; a fact known but by few. 
There is not the least doubt that he directs, in many points, the actions 
of Louis Philippe and his wicked cabinet. 

What have been the fatal consequences of his negotiations, of his se¬ 
cret advices? The French ministers answer: u His negotiations, and 
their system of non-intervention , have preserved peace to the world.” 
We would say, “ The negotiations and the protocols of the five pow¬ 
ers sent from London to rule over other countries, entire strangers to 
them, have destroyed the constitutional liberties of Europe, and formed 
one of these political farces, of which we have had so many striking ex¬ 
amples since the existence of an alliance—the scourge of mankind. 
Talleyrand has been one of the instruments of the humiliation of Louis 
Philippe, which may cause his ruin, and the destruction of freedom and 
liberty in France and in Europe. Common sense would have taught 
him, that these etemed protocols were in direct opposition with the revo¬ 
lution of July, and his ridiculous system of non-intervention , in virtue of 
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which he pledged his word to interfere in no way , in no manner , in the in¬ 
terior adminis tration of any foreign country. How consequential has he 
been in regard to Belgium and Holland! Past events speak volumes! 

Common sense would have taught him also, that he and England 
could have never gained the majority of voles, where Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia complete these protocoling five powers. The fatal con¬ 
sequences of these conferences have given to these three autocrats new 
pretences to rivet stronger fetters to France, Germany, Poland, Italy, and 
to all the countries of Europe, struggling for freedom and a liberal con¬ 
stitution. Portugal, Spain, and Greece, are the victims of this perni¬ 
cious policy; and the English and French cabinets have been compelled 
to yield to this majority. If they were to dissent, a general war must 
follow throughout Europe. This latter event would have, undoubtedly, 
the happiest results upon the liberties of the world, and a new era would 
shine, if France and England, strongly united, and sword in hand, would 
march against these oppressors of mankind. 

. But Talleyrand was there, as he was at the shameful Congress at Vi¬ 
enna in 1814 ; the nations remain slaves, and Louis Philippe with France 
have been gratuitously humiliated. 

And what will now be the situation of France in case of war? The 
crooked diplomacy of Talleyrand by these protocols in London, and 
that of the French government in general, has left sufficient time to Rus¬ 
sia to crush the Poles, to weaken the Porte, to augment her land and 
sea forces, and by this, to free herself from being attacked, and to find 
the means of employing all her combined forces against France, or any 
other power which would declare war against her. Austria has gained, 
physically and morally. Her army is organized, well armed, drilled, and 
disciplined; the troubles in Italy have subsided. But Austria has gain¬ 
ed morally much more : the vacillating principles of the French govern¬ 
ment, which, in the beginning, had clandestinely encouraged these Ita¬ 
lian insurrections, by promising formally, “ she would not suffer any fo¬ 
reign power to interfere, by the well-known declaration of noninterven¬ 
tion ,” had produced, undoubtedly, the greatest influence upon the minds 
of the Italian patriots. What was their dismay, when they saw a power¬ 
ful Austrian army marching against them, when they heard that the 
French government had forbidden the Italian patriots, who had resided in 
France, to assemble on the French borders of Italy, and forced them to 
return into the interior. Their indignation was still more excited when 
they saw their best friends condemned to ignominious death, to dungeons, 
and barbarous punishments, by Austrian stipendiaries, upon a territory 
not subject to her dominions. The wretched wickedness of the French 
government contented itself in fighting with quills and paper cartridges, 
whilst Austria employed fire and sword, and answered, haughtily, “ that 
it recognized no right in France to meddle with what the Austrian go¬ 
vernment should decide or attempt with regard to Italy!” This wicked¬ 
ness, this duplicity in the French cabinet, and a well-timed lenity of the 
Austrian government, which acted openly and with vigor, has gained 
many thousand friends to the latter, whilst the French ministry is gene¬ 
rally despised. 
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Prussia and Germany are put in a warlike position; Mentz, well for¬ 
tified and provided, has a garrison of 25,000 men; the borders of the 
Rhine and its fortresses are all put in good and strong defence; the 
king of Holland, with a powerful army and a full treasury, is ready to 
invade Belgium; this beautiful province, with its new king and its in¬ 
terior dissentions, with its four millions of inhabitants and twelve forti¬ 
fied places, full of distrust of having been sold to an English vassal, and 
despising now the Machiavelian principles of the French cabinet, is lost 
to France, as well as Poland, Germany, Spain, Portugal, and Italy ; none 
of their patriotic inhabitants have any confidence in the citizen king, in 
M. de Talleyrand, or in the French jesuitical or doctrinaire ministry. 

France stands now entirely insolated and open to any invasion. Eng¬ 
land, if even ready in assisting France,—of which I doubt much—Eng¬ 
land is unable to take a powerful and active part in this war. Her 
finances, her interior divisions, the troubles in Ireland, the revolutionary 
spirit of its inhabitants, give her ample labor to perform at home. And 
so it happens, that whilst these French worthies dream of peace and a 
general disarming, the three autocrats, and their faithful allies in Holland, 
Spain, and Portugal, have had sufficient time to prepare every thing, 
and to give a death-blow to every liberal and constitutional government. 

These are the fatal consequences of Talleyrand’s principles of go¬ 
vernment. He remains always prudently behind the curtain; and I 
should not be at all surprised to see him abandoning Louis Philippe, and 
sailing towards Henry V. and his legitimacy, if wind and weather permits! 


STANZAS. 

Thou little star, that, in yon purple cloud, 

Hang’st, like a dew-drop in a violet bed,— 

First gem of evening, glittering ’mid the shroud, 

’Neath whose dark folds the day lies cold and dead! 

As thro’ my tears my soul looks up at thee, 

Loathing the clayey chains that bind it here, 

There comes a fearful thought, that misery 
Perhaps is found e’en in thy distant sphere. 

Art thou a world of sorrow and of sin, 

The heritage of death, disease, decay— 

A wilderness like that we wander in, 

Where all things fairest soonest pass away ? 

And are there graves in thee, thou radiant world, 

O’er which Affection, weeping, bows her head,— 

Where Hope’s bright wings in the dark dust are furl’d, 

And living hearts lie buried with the dead ? 

Perchance they do not die that dwell in thee ; 

Perchance their’s is a darker doom than our’s: 

Unmeasured toil, and endless misery, 

And striving that hath neither days nor hours! 

Horrible dream! Oh dark and dismal path, 

Where I now weeping walk, I will not leave thee. 

Earth has one boon for all her children—death : 

Open thy arms, oh mother! and receive me! 

Take off the bitter burthen from the slave,— 

Give me my birth-right—give the grave—the grave! F. A. K. 
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A REMINISCENCE: 

OR, ’TIS FORTY YEARS 8INCE. 

—“ Thou art most rich, being poor— 

Most choice, forsaken, and most loved, despised.” Lear. 

Many of the older inhabitants of a quiet and beautiful village in the 
interior of the state of New-York, and of a flourishing town on fie banks 
of the Ohio river, will recognize in the following sketch a history with 
which they have long been, in part, familiar. The writer is confident, 
however, that to the great majority of his readers, the details embraced 
will not be devoid of novelty or of interest—and even to those who have 
heard the main incidents, it is hoped they may not prove altogether un¬ 
attractive. 

Few who have made the fashionable tour to the Falls of Niagara, or 
who have traversed, on any purpose of business or of pleasure, fie west¬ 
ern section of the great state of New-York, but have paused, as they 
reached the top of the long but gradual ascent to the brow of the hill 

which looks abruptly down from the east upon the lovely village of G-. 

While the coach-horses are breathing a moment from their long struggle, 
the lover of Nature surveys with admiration and delight the scene of 
beauty that lies spread out before him. At his feet* gleaming in the sun, 
among clumps of the richest shade-trees, spreads out the little town it¬ 
self, with its neat white dwellings, and pretty churches, with their spa¬ 
cious gardens, and graceful spires. The green meadows and fields 
stretching away to the north, seem of a velvet softness—and the river, 
winding its course through the diversified landscape, like a broad belt of 
silver, apparently loses itself in a grove of forest-trees, which hides the 
base of a long range of blue hills, rising faintly defined in the hazy dis¬ 
tance. 

A stranger, gazing upon this delightful spot—slumbering upon the bo¬ 
som of a valley, unrivalled in picturesque beauty—seemingly the very 
nestling-place of happiness and peace—would find it difficult to persuade 
himself fiat it ever had been the theatre of sorrow—a scene of anguish 
and distress—of bad passions and evil deeds. 

As the traveller passes over the white wood-bridge which crosses the 
river at the foot of the hill, he will remark on the right two antiquated 
dwellings, at the distance of some two hundred yards apart. In sum¬ 
mer, the one nearest the river—a low building, of a faded peach-blos¬ 
som color—is half hid among the vines which have been trained against 
the gable-end, and which, overrunning the roof, hang in festoons and 
pendulous masses from the eaves. The other is built in the ancient 
Dutch mode, with a high, steep gambrel-roof, and dormer-windows look¬ 
ing out below the first joint. 

In these dwellings, many years ago, resided two families, of the names 
of Everts and Jervis. Except in times of high political excitement, the 
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intercourse between the heads of the two mansions was cordial and kind- 
For although they were of opposite political sentiments, they seldom 
broached matters upon which they were likely to differ—and thus there 
were but two or three weeks in the year, and those immediately preced¬ 
ing a general election, wherein they were not upon the best terms with 
each other. And even these periodical seasons of party fermentation— 
when old prejudices are revived, and names, about which so many ac¬ 
tive partizans know nothing and care as little, are bandied about as fa¬ 
miliarly as household words—had no effect upon the younger members 
of the families of the yearly antagonist politicians. The friendships 
which had been formed in childhood, and ripened into strong attachment, 
in the constant intercourse of more matured youth, received no check, 
and suffered no diminution, how strong soever all storms of politics 
might rage. 

Walter Everts was termed a “ close and prudent man.” Having ob¬ 
tained the comfortable fortune which he possessed, by dint of persever¬ 
ing industry and economy, and having risen from absolute poverty to 
comparative wealth, he very naturally held it in great reverence—inso¬ 
much that it was currently alleged against him, that, instead of expand¬ 
ing, his heart had contracted with his success. His wife, a warm and 
generous-hearted lady, died early in years, in child-bed, leaving an infant 
boy, and a daughter aged fourteen years; and he had been single only 
eight months, when he wedded his house-keeper, a maiden lady of un- 
amiable disposition, and of a person and deportment far from prepos¬ 
sessing—who, through consummate hypocrisy, and a rigidness of econo¬ 
my in harmony with her native meanness of spirit, had ingratiated her¬ 
self into his favor. By this marriage he was made the father of two 
other children—pledges which his lady deemed sufficient justification of 
any unnatural act, and ample excuses for any charge of indifference to, 
or neglect of, his earlier offspring. Certain it is, she was now lord of 
the ascendant, and ruled over her household with a high hand. 

Mr. Jervis, his neighbor, was a man of noble and generous nature. 
His education was much superior to that of Everts, and his estate was 
in all respects equal to his. He knew the weakness of his neighbor— 
but with that true charity which 44 thinketh no evil, and is not puffed up,” 
he sought out the more favorable points in his character, overlooking 
those less amiable and honorable to humanity. He had chosen a wife 
whose disposition and spirit assimilated with his own—and it need not, 
therefore, be added, that in their family—which consisted but of them¬ 
selves and an only son—there reigned the perfection of domestic fe¬ 
licity. 

It was not unnatural that Edward Jervis should be the earthly idol 
of his parents. It would have been natural, too, had this fondness tend¬ 
ed to his injury—for every wish of his young fancy was gratified, and 
almost anticipated. But he was of a sedate and man-like demeanor, 
even in his youngest days. He possessed a firm and brilliant intellect, 
and when but eighteen years of age, was the theme of admiring dis¬ 
course among old and young, who frequented that grand mart of intel¬ 
lectual exertion, the "Village Debating Society. It may be reasonably 
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imagined, however, that among the younger portion of his audience, his 
finely-formed person, and the pensive cast of his handsome features, did 
not detract from the profusion or freshness of the laurels which he won. 
He was a general favorite—yet the esteem in which he was held, en¬ 
gendered in him no high and ridiculous ideas of personal importance. 
He was amiable, and open as the day. The village had for many months, 
by common consent, settled the question of a reciprocal attachment be¬ 
tween him, and Julia, the eldest daughter of Walter Everts ; and conse¬ 
quently there was no ground-work upon which to build the common vil¬ 
lage gossip, that usually consigns some half a score of blooming belles 
to a young unmarried favorite. 

There was good authority for the report which thus silenced the busy 
tongue of idle Speculation and Rumor. Julia Everts had grown up 
by his side, an intimate companion from their very infancy. When she 
was suddenly robbed of her dearest earthly friend, in the death of her 
mother, her young heart seemed to yearn for some one upon whom she 
might bestow a portion of that deep and fervent affection which she in¬ 
herited from her departed parent. Her father, it is true, loved her; and 
she returned his parental regard with the feeling of a dutiful child. But 
his was not like that affection which wells up from the pure and exhaust¬ 
less fountain of the maternal heart 

It would have been no easy matter for these young persons to. desig¬ 
nate the period when their mutual attachment commenced. Did it have 
its origin, when, in winter, while mere children, they trudged home from 
the village school together, with their little gay-mittened hands clasped 
fondly in each other i Was it when, somewhat later in childhood, they 
wandered in summer, far off' into the meadow, over the white bridge, 
and amid the singing of birds, gathered strawberries in their school- 
baskets, under the shadow of the hill, in the coolness of the morning ? 
W as it at the close of the religious service of a w T eek-day or Sabbath 
evening, when their hearts beat audibly, and their hands trembled like 
aspens, as the request to bear each other company home was tendered 
and accepted ? Was it when an infant brother—who had been removed 
from life ere he had tasted its bitter waters—lay in his coffin, and his sis¬ 
ter watched by his beautiful corpse all night, with her head resting upon 
the bosom of the tried companion by her side 'i Or was it when his low 
voice of consolation was heard, with a kind of melancholy joy, while the 
solemn night-wind moaned through the vines without, as they crept, in 
summer luxuriance, around the opened window 1 It mattered little when 
the germs of affection were sown. It was enough for the lovers to know 
that the electric chain had been struck, and that their hearts were forever 
united. 

I have said that Mr. Jervis, the elder, was of a generous spirit. He 
had removed from one of the Eastern States, with a handsome fortune, 
inherited from his father. Ever ready to render assistance to the needy, 
he had already, by repeated largesses, made formidable inroads upon his 
estate. . It seemed to be taken for granted that none who claimed to 
have been overtaken by misfortune, and who applied to Mr. Jervis for 
relief, could come empty-handed away. An event, however, soon oc- 
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curred, which put a period to his deeds of benevolence. Becoming se¬ 
curity in a large amount for a mercantile friend in the village, who soon 
after became a bankrupt, his entire means passed from his own into the 
hands of those whom he had unthinkingly made his creditors. 

Young Jervis had at this time completed his studies in the law, in the 
office of a neighboring counsellor, and bade fair to become, at no dis¬ 
tant day, an eminent light in his profession. His father’s sudden poverty 
fell heavily upon his heart. It was a shock too great for his mother, 
whose health had for nearly a year been fast declining. She sank under 
the dispensation. And from the moment that her sorrowing husband re¬ 
turned from following the remains of his long-beloved companion to the 
grave, he never smiled again. All the sweet and tender impulses which 
conjugal affection had awakened in his aged bosom, were gone; and his 
hours were passed in looking wistfully back to the brightness of the past, 
and onward to the darkness which curtained the future. 

Never were more conspicuously displayed the purity and worth of his 
son, than in this hour of affliction. He saw that his father’s acquaint¬ 
ance had become estranged from him, and that his familiar friends had 
forgotten him. He had not before learned that it was the way of the 
world. He had not, until now, lived long enough to see so practical an 
illustration of that golden adage, 44 Prosperity gains friends, but Adver¬ 
sity tries them.” 

44 Bachelor Devoe,” as he was called, was by far the richest man in 
the village. He had inherited his wealth from a miserly father, who, 
dying, had left him heir to all his estate. He had not a relation in the 
wide world to dispute its possession with him. With all his wealth, how¬ 
ever, he was proverbially illiberal. He exacted usury upon usury when¬ 
ever chance enabled him to take advantage of pecuniary distress. There 
were scheming mothers who thought highly of his 44 provident spirit ”— 
but few were the daughters who regarded him with like favor. 

Young Jervis’s sensitive heart was keenly alive to the approaching 
destitution of his remaining parent. After much painful repugnance, 
he resolved to apply to Devoe for aid in his behalf. To his surprise, 
he found him ready to advance the amount which he required—only 
binding him to its re-payment at no distant period, upon demand, and 
without interest. He returned home, rejoicing at his success, and over¬ 
flowing with gratitude to the traduced capitalist. He little thought, when, 
on the succeeding evening, he dwelt upon the kindness of the act to 
Julia Everts, how deeply laid was the scheme upon which that loan was 
based. He had occasionally encountered Devoe, of an evening, at her 
father’s house ; and the kind regard which he manifested to the family, 
and towards Julia in particular, was not the least incentive to the appli¬ 
cation which he had made. 

But the frequent visits of Devoe to the mansion of Everts were not 
those of a friendly neighbor, merely. Encouraged by the hints of the 
selfish step-mother, and the well-known avaricious spirit of her father, 
he had set himself seriously at work to win the hand of Miss Everts— 
whether her heart ever became his, or no, was altogether a minor con¬ 
sideration. To this darling idea was Jervis indebted for the apparent 
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kindness that Devoe had rendered him. The true state of the case, 
however, was not long concealed from his observation. 

Calling an evening or two after this occurrence, he was ushered into 
the parlor. He was surprised to find it vacant. He had been seated 
but a moment, when the lady of the house entered, and bidding him a 
cold and formal “Good evening,” observed that Julia was indisposed, 
and declined seeing him. “ Her father, who is in her apartment,” she 
added, “ will be down in a moment, and desires to speak with you.” So 
saying, she swept out of the room with a stately air, and a toss of the 
head, indicating that spurious dignity, so perceptible in those who are 
suddenly elevated above their former inferior station and habits. 

As she retired, Jervis heard her voice in high clamor at the foot of 
the stairs, down which, a moment before, he had heard footsteps de¬ 
scending. He distinctly recognized, at the close of her .voluble dis¬ 
course, the imperative ejaculation: “Yes! make an end of it now. 
Settle the matter at once, and dissolve all intercourse with the beggars !” 

The words had scarcely fallen upon his ear, before the door was open¬ 
ed and Mr. Everts entered. His eye was restless and agitated, and his 
face was flushed, as if with great mental excitement. He answered 
Jervis’s eager inquiries after his daughter’s health with frigid indiffer¬ 
ence. He at first affected resentment at the political opposition of his 
father and himself, to a relative who was the candidate for an important 
station at an election then pending. Having thus prefaced his purpose 
with a subterfuge, he avowed his determined opposition to all future in¬ 
tercourse with his daughter. “ Both himself and wife,” he said, “ were 
unanimous in the belief, that it would be manifest injustice to Miss Everts 
and her family, to countenance an alliance which late circumstances 
must render so injurious and unequal.” 

Jervis endeavored to expostulate—but in vain. He was cut short by 
the intelligence, that “ all the arguments which he could advance would 
be useless—that his daughter would never give herself away in mar¬ 
riage in direct opposition to the will of both her parents—and that her 
hand was intended for another.” Some further conversation ensued, 
interrupted by many impatient hints; and in the end Jervis was literal¬ 
ly bowed out of the apartment, and the door closed violently in his face. 

The reader can imagine with what emotions he retired to his bereaved 
home, and the society of his afflicted, bed-ridden father, who, with the 
company and attendance of a single faithful domestic, was lying ill of a 
fever. He sought his bed, but not to sleep. If there was a shadow of 
consolation and hope in that memorable night, it was in the belief, that 
the affection of Julia Everts could never be alienated from him through 
the selfish influences of her parents. There was balm in the thought, 
and he arose with the firm resolve, to gather from her own lips, if it must 
needs be, his sentence of rejection. 

For nearly a week his efforts to this end were utterly fruitless. He 
was admitted, indeed, at the mansion of her father; but he saw no one 
save the maid, whose reply to his questions was invariably the same: 

“ Miss Julia was very ill—and her mistress forbade her to see company, 
even for a moment.” To add to Jervis’s distress, he was now continu- 
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ally harassed by demands from Devoe—the time appointed for the re¬ 
payment of his loan having some time since expired. He knew not 
where to apply for relief. To sum up all, his father still lay upon a bed 
of pain and languishing—and his bosom was tom with the apprehension 
that he must soon be thrown, an orphan, upon a callous world. 

His fears were but too true. Another week did not elapse, before he 
followed the remains of his father to their last resting-place—and, with 
a numerous concourse of the villagers, who sighed as they remembered 
his goodness, turned away with a subdued and almost broken spirit 
from the church-yard, and left him, sleeping, never to waken again, upon 
the cares and sorrows of earthly existence. 

Bitter as had been the late events of his life, the unhappy sufferer had 
not yet been fully tried in the furnace of affliction. He now heard from 
various sources, the prevalent rumor, that Devoe was the accepted suit¬ 
or of Julia Everts, and especially favored in his addresses, by both her 
parents. Happily, it was in the state of agonizing suspense which this 
intelligence caused,—when 44 nothing could touch him further ”—that he 
was arrested at the suit of Devoe, and conveyed—for that relic of bar¬ 
barism, Imprisonment for Debt, was then in vogue—to the county jail, 
and confined in the debtor’s prison. 

Doubtless the reader is ready to ask, 44 Where were his friends ? Why 
came they not to the relief of Lis misfortunes V 9 It is a query which I 
cannot answer. But I can propound others, which may be taken col¬ 
laterally as a reply. Why is it, that while rich, the hands of the rich are 
open to each other! Why is it, that, too often, when Adversity comes 
to the one, the hand of the other is closed, and his heart steeled 1 Why 
is it, that even the humble—those, it may be, who have flattered his pride 
and partaken of his bounty—look at his fall below even their pecuniary 
level, with a feeling of secret satisfaction 1 It may be said, that these 
are cynical queries, preferred by one disposed to look with ungracious 
eyes upon the world. Be it so. But I appeal to the candid reader, if 
such things have not fallen—aye, and often, too—under his own obser¬ 
vation. 

It was the close of a blustering day in March. The sun had gone 
down, an orb of blood, behind the distant range of hills, and the stars 
began to glimmer through the bars of his prison window. Jervis had 
sunk into a painful reverie, and was gazing listlessly at the decaying 
brands in the narrow fire-place, when he fancied he heard a voice pro¬ 
nounce his name. He listened, but caught no sound, save the fitful 
sobbing of the gusts without. He relapsed again into melancholy mu¬ 
sing : but anon he heard—and this time he could not be deceived— 44 Mr. 
Jervis!—Mr. Jervis!” He rose cautiously, and advanced to the win¬ 
dow. Placing his tottering chair against the wall, he gained its embra¬ 
sure, and raising its heavy frame, and pressing his forehead against the 
grates, he could observe the diin outline of a human figure, in the deep¬ 
er shadow of the building. 

44 Who calls V 9 he inquired, eagerly, in a voice scarcely above a whis¬ 
per. 44 It’s meself,” replied a female voice, in the same suppressed tone: 
44 it’s meself—Betty—and I’ve a letter for you, from Miss Julia—if I 
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could but get it t’ye. Bad luck to the jailer-man, that wouldn’t hand it 
to ye, like a jintleman. Och ! but I have it,” added she; and in a mo¬ 
ment her Irish readiness had espied out a way. She had stumbled upon 
a withered sunflower-stalk, left by some urchin in the court-yard, and in 
the split at the end, she placed the billet, and raised it to the opened win¬ 
dow. 

44 There’s a bit paper in it, for an answer,” said the faithful gW, u and 
it’s like I’ll be after wakin’ ye early for it the mom.” 

Having accomplished her errand, she drew her hood over her face, 
and made the best of her way back to her mistress. 

Jervis’s first impression, upon opening the letter, was, that some un¬ 
feeling wretch had essayed to add to his suffering—for it was penned in 
an unknown and an uncouth hand. But as he perused it, all doubt and 
sorrow passed from his heart, like clouds from the risen sun—and when 
he had concluded it, he paced his prison apartment, happier than the 
king upon his throne. 

The original letter is too long for insertion here. Moreover, to the 
greater part of readers, in this work-day world, such things seem senti¬ 
mental and mawkish. It may suffice to say, therefore, that it narrated 
the violent opposition of her parents—their prohibition of all future in¬ 
tercourse between them—and their encouragement of the advances of 
his hated rival. These reverses in her dearest hopes, had thrown her 
into a fever, during which she had suffered temporary alienation of mind. 
She had partly recovered; when she accidentally learned from her maid 
the story of his arrest and imprisonment. She concluded with fervent 
declarations of unabated attachment, and unaltered purpose. Too fee¬ 
ble herself to grasp a pen, she had employed her maid as an amanuensis. 
The jailer, she did not doubt, had received orders to obstruct all written 
communication with the prisoner, and she had therefore enclosed mate¬ 
rials for a response, for which Betty would call early in the morning, be¬ 
fore the jailer or his family were stirring. 

The letter was signed in the trembling characters of the devoted 
prompter. The reader can scarcely be expected to appreciate the ec¬ 
stasy with which Jervis perused and re-perused the fond record. He pen¬ 
cilled a reply, and folded up within it sentiments burning from a heart, 
which was 

u full of a sense of love, 

Likest, of all things, to heaven above.” 


Before retiring to his coarse couch, he took up a thumbed and dingy 
copy of the Holy Scriptures, which lay upon the rough table of his apart¬ 
ment. Turning over the leaves, his eye accidentally rested upon that 
beautiful exclamation of Ruth, the lovely Moabitish damsel: 44 Entreat 
me not to leave thee, or to return from following after thee—for whither 
thou goest, I will go—where thou lodgest, I will lodge—thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God. Where thou diest, will I die, and 
there will I be buried. The Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught 
but Death part thee and me.” 

. He lay for a long time without desire of sleep, 44 watching above the 
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large amount of hope ” which had been awakened within him. The 
gray dawn had just began to render indistinctly visible the objects in his 
apartment, when the expected voice of Betty called him to the window. 
He dropped the little parcel which he had borne in his hand all night, 
into the up-held apron of the domestic, who, assuring him that 44 her 
mistress was much better the morn,” flew back to her with the smuggled 
epistle, with the generous joy of a true Irish heart, at having been ena¬ 
bled to do a kind action for one whom she loved. 

For ten or twelve days after the occurrence of the incidents which 
we have related, Jervis endured with resignation and cheerfulness the 
solitude of his confinement—not the less, doubtless, that it was enliven¬ 
ed by the daily transmission, through the hands of the faithful Betty, of 
brief but affectionate communications from Miss Everts, who had now 
entirely recovered. Now and then, during the day, his friends would 
reconnoitre him through the iron-bound aperture in the heavy door of 
his apartment. But with none would he hold converse, and he was soon 
unmolested. 

He had waited impatiently, one evening, long after night-fall, for the 
grateful sound under his window. It came at last, however, and the 
welcome epistle which it always heralded. He opened the present with 
unusual emotion. It contained the refusal or acceptance of a proposal, 
which sat near his heart. The letters which he had previously received 
had been penned by stealth. They had dwelt upon the assiduity with 
which the suit of Devoe continued to be pressed, and the enforcement 
which it received from the unceasing solicitations of her parents. In 
his last reply, he had avowed his determination to escape from the jail 
—an object which he believed himself capable to effect—and implored 
her to fly with him from a cruel persecution. 

His hopes were not unrealized. Miss Everts declared her willing¬ 
ness to 44 follow him whithersoever he would.” Through the aid of Betty, 
and her young Irish lover, she would arrange, she said, all the necessary 
preparations for the proposed departure, whenever he himself could 
bring about a very important part of the project—namely, his escape 
from confinement. He returned answer, that during the following day, 
he would secure the means of his subsequent liberation from the walls 
of his prison. 

As soon as evening came, therefore, on the following day, Jervis be¬ 
gan to make arrangements to put his resolution into practice. He had 
discovered in his apartment, the day before, a pointed fragment of iron. 
This, with great toil, he heated to a burning heat, in the little fire which 
was permitted him, and proceeded to bum out the strong wood-work 
which secured the ends of the iron bars of his window. He had ac¬ 
complished their removal, and re-placed them as before, to avoid detec¬ 
tion, just as day-light began to streak the East. He announced his suc¬ 
cess to Julia, by her maid, who was waiting for her accustomed packet, 
under the window. 

The long-looked for period at length arrived. Jervis’s heart bound¬ 
ed within him, as he saw the distant mountains melt into indistinctness 
in the gathering twilight, and the broad expanse of the river, growing 
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dim, as Night descended upon the scene. As for the other party in die 
interesting step about to be taken, she too was happy, and prepared. A 
carriage was in readiness at about half a mile's distance from the vil¬ 
lage, and the swain who aspired to the honest heart and hand of Betty 
McCarty, was impatiently waiting to evince, by his shrewdness and cau¬ 
tion in the important matter before him, the risks he was willing to run, 
to secure the favorable regard of such a prize. 

Jervis was preparing to depart He had just stepped from the em¬ 
brasure of the window, whither he had gone to reconnoitre the court¬ 
yard below, to ascertain whether the coast was clear, when the jailer 
drew back the clanking chain and bolt which secured the door, and en¬ 
tered the room. 

44 Did you hear a d-1 of a clatter in this cell last night ?” was his 

first interrogatory. 

44 1 heard no noise,” replied Jervis, with a quickened pulse,—the 
thought for the first time occurring to him, that he might not, in the ar¬ 
dor of his operations, have used sufficient caution. 44 1 heard no noise,* 
he repeated, 44 save the wind forcing its way between the rattling win¬ 
dows.” 

44 Well, I thought so,” replied the jailer— 44 but my wife heard it, and 
she believes there is an escape scheme on foot, and she hasn’t had R 
out of her head the whole day. But I doubt it He must be a second 
Sampson who could force a passage from these snug apartments.” 

So saying, with a complacent smile at his small witticism, he approach¬ 
ed the window, and grasping the two lower bars of the grates, with an 
approving 44 Yes, yes!—hard work!”—he gave a violent trial of their 
strength and security. 

But they yielded not to his strong, firm grasp. He had luckily seiz¬ 
ed the only two which had been left unremoved—and although the others 
rattled in their sockets with a noise so distinct as to impress itself upon 
the ear of Jervis, like the sentence of a judge upon the acute senses of 
a condemned criminal, yet the jail-keeper heard it nob As he passed 
out, he observed, with a sneer: 

44 It’s all a dream of my wife’s. The wind must have turned her sDly 
head. Good night!” 

Jervis lost no time in establishing the truth of the prediction of the 
jailer’s lady. In a half an hour after that worthy had retired, with the 
bolts and chains clanging after him, at the different doors in the hall, 
Jervis was in the arms of his devoted girl. The two domestics who 
stood gazing at their transports, did so doubtless with not the less inter¬ 
est, that at the moment a fellow feeling swelled their own bosoms. 

Every thing had been well arranged for the elopemenb Julia left 
upon her dressing-table, a letter directed to her father, stating the urgent 
cause, and imploring his forgiveness for the step she had taken. It said 
nothing, however, of the proposed destination of the fugitives. When 
the raving step-mother, the wild staring father, and the vexed and disap¬ 
pointed Devoe, heard from the lips of Miss Betty in the morning, 44 that 
Miss Julia had gone, and taken all her clothes, and hadn’t even left the 
lilac-colored silk dress that she had promised her,” such a scene of con- 
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fusion ensued, as has not been witnessed since the days of Tom 
Jones. Betty took it upon herself to believe, “ that Miss Julia had 
gone to her uncle’s, in Massachusetts, she had so oflen talked about it 
—and only two days before, she had said she wished Mr. Edward could 
go with her.” And, as a climax of consoling information, she added—, 
M and Hannah Barnes has just told me that he has got out of limbo, and 
shown a clane pair o’ heels.” 

Grasping eagerly at this clue, Everts and his intended son-in-law 
started in hot pursuit; and as the false scent was favored by the actual 
journeying of a carriage in that direction, in some haste, the evening 
before, four days elapsed before the disconsolate seekers returned from 
their unsuccessful chase. 

In the mean time, Jervis and his companion journeyed rapidly to¬ 
wards a lovely town—now a great and growing city—on the banks of the 
Ohio river, where an uncle—like his own departed father, a generous, 
pure-hearted man,—resided. They travelled as brother and sister. They 
were received every where on their journey, with that respect and admi¬ 
ration which liberality, youth, and beauty can always command. When 
they reached their place of destination, Jervis opened, without reserve, 
the history of die sufferings through which he had passed—and the pro¬ 
gress and fervor of the attachment between himself, and the beautiful 
and affectionate being at his side. 

His uncle’s heart was won in a moment He received the future 
bride at once into his family, where she soon became a much loved far 
vorite of his wife and daughters. He was a counsellor of distinguished 
eminence in the town—and was not long in perceiving, that his nephew 
possessed the requisites of an able and sound advocate. He therefore 
blended his interests with his own, by uniting him with himself in a legal 
partnership. 

In the new and growing section which he had chosen, young Jervis 
soon acquired a wide reputation, and a liberal fortune. A year after 
their marriage, Julia Jervis —“ a happy wife, and happier mother now,” 
—penned a long letter to her father, in which she imparted all these gra¬ 
tifying items of intelligence. She received in return the old gentleman’s 
pardon. Her step-mother refused to render her benediction. She could 
neither forget nor forgive such undutiful conduct Betty had been dis¬ 
charged soon after they had left the village. “ The jade had married a 
handsome Irish servant, a spark whom J ulia must remember”—and, it 
was added, “ what was more surprising, he had saved enough of his 
wages, to purchase the mansion of old Mr. Everts, and his buxom com¬ 
panion now put on lofty airs whenever she encountered his wife.” 
There was no mystery in all this to his daughter. 

There was no part of the letter of his father-in-law, however, which 
afforded Jervis more satisfaction, than the evidently reluctant paragraph, 
which spake of his former disinterested friend, Devoe. He had reaped 
the just reward of his avarice, and meanness of spirit. He had wedded, 
a few months before, under the expectation of thereby obtaining an in** 
mense addition to his wealth, a dashing lady, of uncertain age, from the 
city. He was soon made to feel the truth of that sterling adage; “ All 
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is not gold that glitters.” Her riches suddenly illustrated the prediction 
of Holy Writ—•“ they took to themselves wings and flew away.” Devoe 
detested all works of sentiment—indeed, he had a deadly aversion to all 
books whatever, except his account-books. To add to his vexation, 
his better half was, on the other hand, a walking library of all sicklj 
novels. She was, in brief, a most “ benign cerulean of the second sex,” 
—that monster to matter-of-fact men—a genuine Blue! He had caught 
a Tartar, and he felt it. Some unamiable differences had arisen between 
them, and he had applied for a divorce. But the considerate Legialar 
ture did not deem it expedient It might become a bad precedent Lake 
Hamlet, therefore, he deemed it “ best to bear the ills he had”—the 
more, because he could not well avoid it It was, doubtless, also, some 
little consolation, to reflect, that they were of his own seeking. 

These facts might close this sketch—but the compiler chooses to add, 
that Mr. Jervis is blest in the society of a fond and admired wife, and 
three lovely children, who inherit both their mother’s virtues and her 
beauty—that he has filled several most important stations in the state 
to which his legal attainments and industry have contributed high honor 
—and that he has accumulated a princely fortune, which he dispenses, 
with liberality, to the needy and the destitute. And when, in the plain 
but homely chirography of Betty O’Neil, his good lady receives intelli¬ 
gence of the progress of affairs in their native village, he gazes over her 
shoulder, as die little blossoms gather around the maternal knee, and 
recalls vividly to mind the enraptured moment when those uncouth cha¬ 
racters first met his eye, in the gloom of a prison, dictated by the firitb- 
ful friend, who is still the cynosure of his heart—the sun-light of his 
being. C. 


THE LAST WISH. 


It is related in the Biography of Wilson, the Ornithologist, that he expressed a wish, whan con¬ 
versing upon the subject of death, that when be died, he ought be buried where the birds should 
-coxae and sing over his grave. 


Iir the wild forest-shade, 

Under some spreading oak, or waving pine, 

Or old elm, festooned with the gadding vine, 

Let me be laid : 

In this dim, lonely grot, 

No foot, intrusive, will disturo my dust; 

But o’er roe, songs of the wild birds shall burst— 
Cheering the spot! 

Not amidst charnel stones, 

Or coffins dark, and thick with ancient mould— 
With tattered pall, and fringe of cankered gold, 
May rest my bones : 

But let the dewy rose, 

The snow-drop and the violet lend perfume, 
Above the spot, where, in my grassy tomb, 

I taka repose. 
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Year after year, 

Withm the *ilver birch tree o’er me hung, 

The chirping wren shall rear her callow young, 

And the red robin, the green boughs among, 

Shall build her dwelling near: 

And ever, at the purple dawning of the day, 

The lark shall chant a pealing song above, 

And the shrill quail* when eve crows dim and gray, 

Shall pipe her hymn of love. 

The black-bird and the thrush, 

And golden oriole, shall flit around, 

And waken, with a mellow gust of sound, 

The forest’s solemn hush. 

Birds from the distant sea, 

Shall sometimes thither flock, on snowy wings, 

And soar above my dust in airy rings, 

Singing a dirge to roe ! McL. 

jBoston, May, 1834. 


A PEEP AT WASHINGTON: 

A LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN AMERICAN TOURIST. 

11 1 come to fetch you to the capitol.” Julius Cm sar. 

Undoubtedly, the point to which all eyes are turned, during a cer¬ 
tain portion of the year, is the city of Washington. The big guns of the 
nation are there—and there we have batteries of eloquence, and orato¬ 
rical thunder, and, in these high tiroes, flashes of lightning. I came, 
this session, to take a survey of the war-ground—to look at the generals, 
and the colonels, the sergeants, and the corporals, the drum-majors and 
the fifers. 

I was dropped at Gadsby’s. It was yet morning—and the flags, with 
their stars, were waving over both wings of the majestic capitol, indi¬ 
cating that Congress was now under full way. I ascended the hill, 
whence proceed so much noise, and smoke, and confusion, and law. 
My heart beat high at the prospect of beholding the assembled wis¬ 
dom of the nation: and I did not long pause to look at the magnificent 
grounds around the capitol—the strong-built terrace—nor the naval 
monument, floating, as it were, in an artificial reservoir, supplied by an 
ever-running fountain. I hurried, out of breath, up the steeps of stairs, 
threaded the corridors and rocky mazes, until I found myself under the 
canopy of the huge dome that arches the rotunda. Every foot-fall 
echoed and re-echoed, and each whisper reverberated, from a thousand 
quarters. The groups peeping at this thing and that—the sculpture in 
tike niches of the walls—and the paintings that half encircled the area, 
detained my eye but a moment—for my cicerone hurried me on, amid 
mazes and galleries yet more confined, until I found myself overlooking 
the Representatives of the Nation. I was in the Ladies’ Gallery, amid 
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a sea of tossing heads—among belles from the sunny south, with their 
sallow faces, and the blooming girls of the Northern and Middle States : 
some bleached by the fogs of New England—such as prevail at New¬ 
port, Rhode Island, and along the coast of Maine—and others, grown 
pale amid the swamps of Georgia and the Carolinas, but making up in 
spirit, life, and conversation, all that was lacking in the rosy cheek and 
lip. A long hall was before me. A portrait of Lafayette, and the flag 
of the Union were at my left—in front, a large circular galleiy for 44 the 
people,” supported by huge columns, of surpassing grandeur. 

“ And is this," said I, 44 the House of Representatives ? Those men, 
there, with hats on, buzzing and chatting, whispering and laughing— 
reading newspapers, hemming and coughing—are they the law-makers 
of our twenty-four states ?” A member is speaking, but nobody hears 
him: and the louder he talks, the louder the buzzing. 44 Sir,” says he ; 

44 iStr,” again, in a yet louder tone: 44 Sir -,”—and now in a voice, 

like 4 the wry-necked fife.’ The Speaker pricks up and yields his ears: 

44 Sir—I call the attention of the House to the important fact,-” By 

this time, unless the orator is a favorite, the Speaker’s head is again 
dropped, and the yawning members, it may be, have fallen into a quiet 
sleep. I borrowed a glass—for one can see but little with unaided eyes, 
athwart the wide-extended hall—to take my peep at a few of the talked- 
of, the written-about — 44 the Lions.” 44 There,” said my cicerone, 44 is 
Mr. Adams, the Ex-President, in his faded frock-coat, and white wool¬ 
en stockings—plodding and plodding, ever-plodding. He is always 
in his seat, perpetually at work—keeping a journal, it may be, or wri¬ 
ting poetry in a young lady’s album—perhaps studying to ascertain 
whether Hesiod is an older poet than Homer;—knowing every thing, 
interested in every thing—a busy spirit, clogged in cold clay; a small 
Vesuvius, with a peak of snow—with a heart of fire and a hand of ice.” 

44 And who,” I inquired , 44 is this other unquiet, slow, moping, head-drop¬ 
ping body, who seems to live by himself, and commune with himself, 
and feed on his own thoughts?” 44 That is George McDuffie,” an¬ 
swered my cicerone. 44 You have hit him off to the life. When he 
opens his mouth, this noisy kouse is as silent as a sepulchre. Politi¬ 
cal friends and foes are alike still; eveiy whisper is hushed—every head 
erect—every eye open. You have no idea of the sensation that little 
fellow can create. He rolls out his words, and bites them off, and 
thrashes and slashes as did old Horatius Codes, when, with his battle- 
axe, he stood upon the bridge, and with his single arm defended Rome.” 
That stout-built man, a little to the right of McDuffie, with a snowy 
head and a Roman nose, is Burges, the 44 Bald Eagle of the House,” 
as he has been called—a man adroit at all sorts of weapons. He re¬ 
sembles one of the old soldiers; he fights on foot or on horse, with 
heavy or light arms—a battle-axe or a spear. In modern warfare, he is 
at home in the artillery or the infantry—the cavalry or the engineers: 
a broad-sword or a pistol, a kings-arm or a spade, are equally familiar 
to his hand. There is Johnson, the gallant colonel—the Indian-killer. 
He has a fine head, and a good countenance. He is writing kind things 
to his constituents. He has half a dozen messenger-boys at his side. 
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trotting at a wink, sanding his letters, folding them, or hurrying away to 
stamp them with the ( U. S.’ seal. There is Edward Everett, the 
accomplished scholar, the fine writer! Indeed, you might as well throw 
the muse of History into a caravan, or put him on a 44 broad horn ’ 9 on 
the Mississippi, with a huge pine for a rudder, and a cane-brake for a 
bundle of quills. Crockett, there y is a better Neptune, and holds a 
steadier trident. And when a man can grin, and fight—flog a steam¬ 
boat, and whip his weight in wild-cats, what is the use of reading and 
writing? There is Wayne, an accomplished man, and Wilde, a fine 
scholar, a poet, and as civil a Georgian, too. Bin net is there, a grave 
looking man—a mighty logic-chopper. But I must pause—for wnat a 
mass of representatives there are here! What singular samples of our 
vast country! Here sits a Tennesseean, and there a Missourian, edu¬ 
cated among buffaloes, and nurtured in the forest—as intimate with the 
passes of the Rocky Mountains, as the cit with Broadway—who lives 
where hunters and trappers have vexed every hill, and who cares no 
more for a Pawnee than a professed beau for a bright-plumed belle. 
Here is a man from the prairies—and there another from the swamps 
and morasses, whose blood the musketoes have utterly stolen away. 
There is a sallow face from the rice-grounds, and here the flushed cheek 
from the mountains—and by his side a man from the pine grounds—the 
land of tar and turpentine. What a people we are! What a country is 
this of ours! How wide in extent—how rich in production—how vari¬ 
ous in beauty! T have asked in my travels, for the West, in the streets 
of the Queen of the West—a fairy city, which but as yesterday was a 
wilderness. They smiled at my inquiry, and said it was among the 
4 hoosiers’ of Indiana or 4 the suckers’ of Illinois. Then I journeyed 
long. I crossed great rivers and broad prairies, and again I asked for 
the West. They said it was in Missouri. I arrived at its capital. They 
complained that they were 44 too far down east.” 44 But go,” they said, 
44 if you would see the West, days and days, and hundreds and hundreds 
of miles up the Missouri—farther than from us to New England, and 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, and among the Snake Indians of the Ore¬ 
gon, and you may find it” It was the work of a dozen years to find 
file West, and I turned about, in despair. Indeed, I have found no bounds 
to my country. I have searched for them for months, in almost every 
clime—under the torrid sun of Louisiana, the land of the orange and the 
olive, and beneath the cold sky of Maine. I have seen the rice-planter 
gathering rich treasures from a bountiful soil, and the fisherman anchor¬ 
ing his little bark on the rocky island, dropping his hook as carefully as 

if the ocean were full of pearls, and not of-mackerel. I have seen 

the mill-man, sawing wood in all variety of forms, on the farthest soil of 
New England; and I have beheld the same wood floating down the 
Savannah, or the beautiful Alabama, in the strangest metamorphoses: it 
may be, in a clock, regularly ticking off the time, or in a pail,—per¬ 
chance, in a button; and for aught I know, in a tasteless ham, or an 
unfragrant nutmeg! I have never been off the soil of my own country; 
and yet I have seen the sun go down, a ball of fire, without a moment’s 
twilight, flinging over rich, alluvial lands—blooming with magnolias and 
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orange trees—a robe of gold : and again I have stood upon the bare 
rocks of colder climes, and when the trees were pinched by the early 
frost, I have marked the same vanishing rays reflected from the leaves, 
as if a thousand birds of paradise were resting in the branches ; and 
when the clouds, streaming with red, and purple, and blue*—tinged and 
tipped by the pencil of Beauty—were floating afar, like rainbows in 
motion, as if broken from their confinement—now mingling and inter¬ 
lacing their dyes, and glittering arches, and anon sprinkled over, and 
mellowing the whole heaven—then I have fancied that I was indeed in 
a fairy land, where the very forests danced in golden robes,—respond¬ 
ing to the setting sun, as the statue of the fabled Memnon gave forth its 
welcoming notes, as the rays of the morning played upon its summit. 

I have been where the dog-star rages, scattering pestilence in its train; 
where the long moss hangs from the trees;—where the pale faces and 
sad countenances give admonition, that this is the region of death. I 
have stood by the wide prairie, and beheld the green billows rise and 
fell, and the undulations, chequered with sun-light and shadow, chasing 
one after the other, afar over the wide expanse. And I have gone amid 
the storms of winter, over the high hill, upon the loud-cracking crust, 
amid the music of the merry sleigh-bells. And here are the Represen¬ 
tatives from all these regions—here in one grand council—all speaking 
one language—all impelled by one law! Oh, my Country, my Country! 
If our destiny be always linked as one—if the same flag, with its glori¬ 
ous stars and stripes, is always the flag of our Union —never unfurled 
or defended but by Frbemen —then Poetry and Prophecy, stretching to 
their utmost, cannot pre-announce that destiny! 

But to return from our digression. We haive re-threaded the cork¬ 
screw galleries, and are in the Senate Chamber. Here is a different 
body from the one we have just left. The senators seem older than 
the representatives; but so many of these bald seniors exchange gray 
heads for black ones, that it is difficult to determine. They sit with 
their hats off—that looks better. They bustle about less—that is more 
agreeable, if you would hear a speaker. “ Show me the lions,” said I 
to my cicerone: “Where is Van Buren, where is Clay, and Webster, 
and Calhoun ?” My first query was answered by pointing to the Vice 
President’s chair. I should have much to say of Mr. Van Buren; but 
they have elevated him to a high office, which, like all offices, has its 
draw-backs and its disadvantages. “ He cannot figure,” said my guide, 

M in debate; his mouth is shut, unless opened to say , 4 The ayes have 
it,* or 4 The memorial is referred,’ or something of the like.” His man¬ 
ner is calm and bland, and he presides with ease and dignity. And 
there he sits, with no opportunity for display—thumping with his mallet, 
when the galleries are out of order, having occasion only to remark, now 
and then, that “ the question is so and so,” etc. The newspapers talk 
of his shrinking, cowering, blushing. This is all the veriest romance 
in the world. He lives in file senate like an embodied abstraction. He 
takes Clay’s jibes, and Webster’s thrusts, as the ghost of Creusae re¬ 
ceived the embraces of JEneas. He heeds them not. He leans back 
his head—piles one leg upon the other—and sits as if he were a plea- 
sant sculptured image, destined for that niche all his fife. 
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That massive forehead—those prodigious eyes—those heavy should 
ders —that iron-built frame, point out Webster. How like Satan him¬ 
self he can look, and what a malicious smile! He talks as if he were 
telling a plain story; not enthusiastic, but concise and clear. His arm 
comes up, as if lifted by a spring. He speaks like one from the grave 
—so solemn and so severe. Anon the lion is aroused. What a voice! 
The sentences leap into life,—with well-timed metaphor, skilfully inter¬ 
woven—all perfectly wrought out. Yet Webster is a man of no imagi¬ 
nation. He has a well-disciplined taste; and give him a clue to a 
figure, and he will trace it out with force and beauty. 

That slender-built man, apparently about fifty years of age, in a blue 
coat, with bright buttons, a frizzly head, and an eye like a hawk, erect 
and earnest, with mouth partly open—that is Calhoun. He is not an 
orator—yet few command so much attention—none more. His voice 
is bad. His gesticulation is without grace. He is zealous, and enthu¬ 
siastic, but without being frantic. His apparent candor, earnestness, 
and sincerity, command attention. His voice struggles in his throat, and 
you almost understand the thoughts swelling there, and they soon rush 
out as fast as words can convey them. He speaks, in debate, as a far¬ 
mer, in earnest, would talk to his boys, or a merchant to his clerks. He 
steps about, stands here and there, looks at this man and that—and if a 
man looks inquiringly at him, he asks, “ I am right, am I not V 9 —“ But as 
I was saying, this conservative principle”—■“ It hurts me to talk to-day ; 
I’ve got a cold,” etc. This is much the manner of Mr. Calhoun. If 
an idea comes into his head, out it comes, without regard to rhetorical 

S olish. Mr. Calhoun’s power is in colloquy—animated conversation* 
ien are willing to listen to a man who talks well, whose declamation 
might be insufferable. Calhoun links words together—bites oft* the last 
syllables—and oftentimes eats up, as it were, whole sentences, in the 
rapidity of his enunciation. 

That tall, well-formed man, with a wide mouth, and a countenance in¬ 
dicating every change of thought within, is Clay. He has been so 
often described, that I shall dwell upon him briefly, here. Nature made 
him an orator to figure in a free government In a despotism, his head 
would have reached the block, for his impudence, before he was thirty. 
He is good at every thing: JYthil tetigit , quod non omavit. 1 have 
never heard such a voice. It is equally distinct and clear, whether at 
its highest key or lowest whisper—rich, musical, captivating. His ac¬ 
tion is the spontaneous offspring of the passing thought He gesticu¬ 
lates all over. The nodding of his head, hung on a long neck, his arms, 
hands, fingers, feet, and even his spectacles and pocket-handkerchief, aid 
him in debate. He steps forward and backward, and from the right to 
the left, with effect Every feature speaks. The whole body has its 
story to tell. 

That is Forsyth, with his arms a-kimbo, head thrown back, specta¬ 
cles on, laughing at what somebody has to say, who is speaking over the 
way. I cannot describe his figure, but it is a handsome one. He is 
all ease and composure ; is never thrown oft* his guard. He is ever 
ready, and the less prepared, the better, for the fight He eludes with 
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the utmost skill all manner of weapons. No member of Congress is 
better at the reconnoitering and skirmishing of debate. 

That tall, red-headed man, with a large, manly figure, and full face, 
is Preston, the new member from South Carolina. He looks as if he 
had long lived under the rays of a Southern sun. Preston is sui generis . 
He talks poetry—all in rich array, and gorgeous sentences. When there 
is a storm in the Senate, they hang him out as a rainbow; and although 
the rough clouds often darken his glittering hues, before the storm is 
hushed, yet tempers are cooled, and spirits are softened, by the dazzling 
arch, and the rich interlacings of its bow. His is unpremeditated elo¬ 
quence. He does not, like Sheridan, mark, in his orations, the place to 
introduce 44 Good God! Mr. Speaker.” The incidents of debate sug¬ 
gest all his fine sentences. His gestures are admirable. No Ameri¬ 
can orator is more graceful—few have more art: and yet few understand 
so well the ars celare artem . Such a man was necessary in the Senate. 
All the kinds of eloquence that Cicero describes, are now exemplified 
and illustrated in that body, and no two are formed on the same model. 

Felix Grundy is a happy man. There is not a more jovial, be¬ 
nevolent face in Christendom, than he wears. He was an actor upon 
the stage of public life, long before my remembrance. His head is now 
all gray, and his step begins to falter, and bear the marks of age, but his 
mind has lost nothing of its vigor, and he none of his humor. He is 
happy at a retort, skilful at a thrust, and good humored, even in the an¬ 
griest debate. He has a mind happily tempered for political warfare. 

Leigh is a new-comer from Virginia; a round, thick-built man, with a 
little sharp eye, that snaps at times like a spark of fire. He is some¬ 
thing of a lion in the National menagerie. Perhaps my metaphors might 
seem objectionable, were it not that we 4 Republicans’ have a right to 
talk of our 4 Servants,’ as we please. Wright has a fine person and 
countenance. No one exhibits more calmness and dignity, or more nar¬ 
rowly watches the progress of debate. 

I wquld tarry here, had I time and space, to serve up the stout-framed 
Benton, and give ,you a touch of his manner of speaking, so odd to 
Northern eye and ear, but doubtless the mode in his own Missouri, where 
his heart unquestionably is. I would have something to say of Senator 
Smith, who in his dress connects this age with the days of our fathers 
and grandfathers—of Sorter, with his Irish face and Irish eloquence, 
a worthy son of the green isle of Erin,—and of Wilkins, too, who 
bates a joke; but I must pause. 

And here let me remark, that I should like the Senate better, if it were 
not such a prodigious snuff-box, and the snuff takers were less nume¬ 
rous. 44 Give me your snuffbox,” says Clay to Prentice;—andyours,” 
and 44 yours,”—and thus a snuffbox runs a journey for a day, from 
Senator to Senator, without ten minutes’ rest And, by the way, in a 
long day’s session, let me add, the hungry Representatives bring in 
crackers and cheese, and gingerbread, into the House, and spread them 
out, as for a dinner, upon their mahogany desks! If I had the pen of 
a Trollope, how I would lash them! And, indeed, why may I not un¬ 
dertake the reform, before some Hamilton comes in among us, and mur- 
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ders us ally for the sins of the few, who, having been but recently caught, 
we have not had time to civilize, so well as we shall by the time another 
session comes round I 44 Off with your legs, then, Gentlemen, not from 
your bodies, but from your desks! Off with your gingerbread, your 
crackers and cheese! Cease your snoring and sleeping in your seats! 
Up from the sofas, and no longer repose there, sprawled out like levia* 
th&ns! Men will talk, whisper, tramp, rustle their papers, and yawn; 
this you are permitted to do; but I insist upon it, you shall not sleep, 
you shall not snore, you shall not 44 feed,” and make a stable of your 
magnificent hall—for if you do, and the many English travellers, who 
have been hanging on this session, taking notes, don’t print you all, I 
will!” I should like to turn Orthoepist, too, and teach the Yankees to 
leave off some of the breadth in their pronunciation of the short words, 
and to give the long ones more longitude and less latitude. The nasal 
twang of some of them is abominable. And I would teach the South* 
rons, likewise, some of them, that stairs were not stars , and clear weath* 
er not clar weather. And I would say too, that although mighty smart , 
and a mighty smart chance,—mighty big, and mighty little , was ex¬ 
cellent 44 nigger ” dialect, yet it was not so refined, as an orator might 
. use. But, after all, albeit you can see in Congress peculiarities of speech 
and pronunciation enough to indicate what portion of the country a mem¬ 
ber comes from, yet no country on earth can assemble people from such 
a wide domain, where one language is spoken more correctly. The 
English,—talking Irish, Scotch, Berkshire, Lancashire, and all manner 
of dialects,—ought, of all nations, to be the last to laugh at us for our 
veiy few peculiarities. 

Go with me, for a single moment, into Washington society. I can 
discourse little about splendor, magnificent suites of rooms, and gorge¬ 
ous furniture; but if I had a woman’s eye, which sees every thing, and 
marks every thing, I could make out quite a picture. A President’s 
Levee is a delicious affair. What odd amalgamation of character! 
What strange groups of men and women ! A Cherokee there—a Choc¬ 
taw here; His Christian Majesty’s ChargS to the right, and squadrons 
of Attaches hither and thither: some in stars, some with ribins, all in 
princely court-dresses. A drab-dressed, broad-brimmed-hat Quaker, 
here; a modern belle there ; a thick-built German, a happy Irishman, a 
chattering Frenchman, a proud Castilian, jabbering all sorts of tongues, 
from that of the wild Indian, to the double-refined and patent English; 
the easy dash; the mouth wide open, and head erect—take all in all, in 
such a current, and my word for it, such a collection cannot be found 
upon the face of the earth. But parties and balls are pretty much the 
same in Washington as any where else. Etiquette, it may be, is sever¬ 
er here—the art of card-ing is carried to sublimer perfection. Yet, the 
chief distinction is, the fine minds, the distinguished men, among whom 
you are thrown. The charm of Washington society is in the array of 
intellect, of character, of reputation, civil, political, and military, and of 
that influence which exerts a vast power over the destinies of our Union. 
We meet with men and women of the very first order of intellect, as* 
sembled from almost all nations, and from the various divisions of our 
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countiy; thus concentrating an immense variety of information, man- 
nersy-and customs. Talent nowhere finds more, who can appreciate its 
worth—no matter whether it be the mind that thunders in the forum, or 
the foot that trips it gracefully in the lively dance. This is our court 9 
an odd court, indeed, it is—but the only difference between us and our 
brethren over the water, is, that they have court-dresses, and rules of 
etiquette, and we all sorts of dresses, and do as we please. There is no 
Parisian milliner in our dominions who can spread her wand over our 
whole Union—nor French Peruquier who is monarch over the externals 
of the head, making every lock tremble at his bidding. As we are sin¬ 
gular in government, so we are singular in fashions. In such an as¬ 
semblage, therefore, from so many quarters, costumes necessarily par¬ 
take of the variety of tastes and fashions. But, jam satis: I have taken 
my peep at the court city; alighting here, and sipping there; spurning 
the bitter, and extracting the sweet. R. 


DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN. 


" Ah ’ wiUwiy ! moil »np*!ke of face, 

A elulde, yi'unj in hi-i pur* innocence. 

Tender of limb*., flod wore, full guiholrM, 

The fondly fair* that li«*ih here apvecheleaa. 

A mouih he lias, but wordia hath he nona ; 

Cannot complain, ala* I for none out rape, 

Nor prutcheth not, but Itea here, all alone, 
fit'll a. a lamlie, mt>M m«k* of hie vi«ag« : 

What heart* of stele could do to hint damage, 

Or eurtet him die, beholding the ntanere, - 

And looke bcmgi.e o( hi* tweine eyen clam? 1 ’ LYDGATE. 


Young Mother,—he is gone ! 

His dimpled cheek no more will touch thy breast; 

No more, the music-tone 
Float from his lips, to thine all fondly prest; 

His smile and happy laugh are lost to thee— 
Earth must his mother and his pillow be. 

His was the morning hour; 

And he hath passed in beauty from the day, 

A bud, not yet a flower— 

Torn, in its sweetness, from the parent spray: 
The death-wind swept him to his soft repose, 

As frost in spring-time blights the early rose. 

Never, on earth, again 
Will his rich accents charm thy listening ear, 

Like some ASolian stram, 

Breathing at even-tide, serene antf clear; 

His voice is choked in dust, and on his eyes, 

The unbroken seal of peace and silence lies. 

And from thy yearning heart, 

Whose inmost core was warm with love for him, 
A gladness must depart, 

And those kind eyes with many tears be dim— 
While lonely memories, an unceasing train, 

Will turn the raptures of the past to pain. 
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Yet, mourner! while the day, 

Rolls like the darkness of a funeral by, 

And Hope forbids one ray 
To stream athwart the grief-discolored sky; 

There breaks upon thy sorrow’s evening gloom, 

A trembling lustre from beyond the tomb. 

*Tis from the Better Land ! 

There, bathed in radiance that around them springs, 

Thy Loved One’s wings expand; 

As with the attiring cherubim, he sings ; 

And all the glory of that God can see, 

Who said, on earth, to children—“ Come to me.” 

Mother,—thy child is blest: 

And though his presence may be lost to thee, 

And vacant leave thy breast, 

And missed, a sweet load from thy parent knee; 

Though tones familiar from thine ear have passed, 

Thou’lt meet thy First-Born, with his Lord, at last. 

W. G. C. 

Philadelphia, May. 


EXTRACTS 

FROM THE COMMON PLACE BOOK OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 


AB8ENT MINDS. 

JEdamas Burke, a judge of South Carolina, was a most remarkable 
instance of a confused intellect. He was so very unfortunate in his ad¬ 
vocacy of measures in the legislature, of which he was a member, that 
it is reported that persons who had applications pending before that body, 
requested him not to say any thing in their favor. How true this may 
be, I know not—but it was a current report, which I never heard con¬ 
troverted. For the truth of the following I will vouch: He sat on the 
bench, on the trial of a professed duellist, who had been in the habit of 
insulting people, that he might provoke them to challenge him. This 
he put into practice with a high spirited young man, very little versed 
in the science of fashionable murder. A challenge took place. The 
duellist, whose name I forget, by way of bravado, asked his antagonist 
where he wished to be shot. The other replied, in a sharp, irritated 
tone, 44 Where you please, and be d——d to you.” 44 Then here’s at 
your heart” The words were scarcely out of his mouth, when his an¬ 
tagonist dropped down dead, the ball having perforated the heart The 
judge, in his charge to the jury, after expatiating a long time on the 
horrors of duelling—and having said that it was neither more nor less 
than murder, wound up by telling the jury, that legislators might enact 
laws—preachers might exhaust the thunders of the pulpit—and judges 
might pronounce sentence against it— it toould in spite of aU , be the Taw 
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of the land in most countries.” It is not wonderful that after such a lu¬ 
minous peroration, so wonderfully adapted to subserve the cause of jus¬ 
tice, the villainous culprit was acquitted. 

ii. 


AN AMENDE. 

There was a little Punchinello in Dublin, almost as broad as he was 
long, who, having offended a news-printer, was introduced into his paper, 
exposed to ridicule, and styled a “ Butter firkin.” Having a good deal 
of spirit, he called on the printer, and threatened him with vengeance 
if he dared to make free with his name any more. The printer told 
him that he would apologize in the next paper, and set every thing strait, 
which he did in the following words: 

“ Be it known to all men by these presents, that whereas I, A- 

B-"have repeatedly styled Mr.-a Butter Firkin in my paper, 

I now hereby declare, that the said Mr.- is not a butter firkin, of 

which all the lieges are desired to take due notice.” 

in. 

AN INGENIOUS ROGUE. 

Francis Higgins was a most notorious impostor, in Dublin, who de¬ 
vised a scheme to secure a marriage with a Miss Archer, whom he 
erroneously supposed to be a rich heiress. He went to a Roman Ca¬ 
tholic clergyman, whom he deluded with a romantic story that he was 
the son of a protestant nobleman in the North of Ireland—that he had 
become Roman Catholic—that his father had treated him cruelly in con¬ 
sequence of the change of his religion—and finally turned him out of 
doors. He went to confession to the priest—and having fully gained 
his confidence, he begged him to introduce him to Mr. Archer. The 
priest complied, but told the father to inquire for himself. Higgins began 
his courtship. In order to lull Archer’s suspicions to sleep, he invited 
him, his wife and daughter, to ride with him, and took them to the houses 
of several of the nobility and gentry, who were out of town, and with 
whose servants he had made arrangements to favor the imposture. The 
coachman boldly rapped at the doors—Higgins walked into the houses 
—inquired for the masters and mistresses—was told they were absent— 
called for wine, and drank with Archer and his family. As the last act of 
the drama, he got an advertisement inserted in a newspaper, which was 
taken by Archer, calling upon a young gentleman, who had left his fa¬ 
ther’s house in the North of Ireland, to return to his family, by whom 
all past offences would be forgiven. It was impossible to withstand 
this manoeuvre—and Archer gave his consent to the marriage. Some 
days afterwards a gentleman, who knew Higgins, met him in the street, 
with Archer and his family. He took Archer aside, and asked him how 
he could suffer his daughter to walk with such a vagabond. Archer was 
thunderstruck, and said that he was married to his daughter. An instant 
separation took place, which was followed by a divorce. The affair was 
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humorously dramatized in the shape of a farce, called “ The Sham 
Squire ,” by which name Higgins went as long as he lived. By address, 
and management, and craft, he made money, purchased a paper, and 
was a great favorite with the Lord Lieutenant. He was as ugly and 
overgrown a piece of mortality as Dublin could produce. 


IT. 


THE FIR8T CONORE88 UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 

It is a most extraordinary circumstance, that, notwithstanding the deep 
interest felt in the adoption of the Constitution—the distressed state of 
the country—and the mighty objects at stake, there was not a quorum 
of the members of the House of Representatives till the first of April, 
thus sacrificing twenty-seven days, at that important period. On the 4th 
of March, there arrived fourteen—on the 5th, five—-on the 14th, three— 
on the 17th and 18th, one each—on the 23d, two—on the 25th and 30th, 
one each—on the 1st of April, two. Total, 30! Perhaps, all the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case considered, a more striking instance of apathy 
was never exhibited. There were not more than two acts passed on 
19th of July—one on the 1st of June—the other on the 4th of July! 

Philadelphia, May, 1834. M. C. 


MEMOIR OP A PAIR OP WHISKERS. 


44 Poor Hodge was troubled with a broad, black beard, 
That seemed a shoe-brush stuck beneath his nose.” 

Peter Pindar. 


44 Come not between a dragon and his rage!” 

Kura Lear. 


Jbnb. —Brother, dost mark 
That puff of hair upon Alonzo's lip ? 

Car. —Ay, do L 

Amb.— I’ll tell thee what, my brother, 

The lime shall come, and we shall live to see it, 

That, for that multiplicity of hair. 

Piled, against nature, on an urchin's face, 

The maidens shall give up their hearts ! nay, more, 
Not only shall a “ whiskered pandoor” take 
His choicest choice among them—but the jades 
Shall love according to the mustaches' fulness : 

Love him alone who cultivates their growth— 

And lore no longer than they flourish there ! 

Whisker andos, a Tragedy. 


Dorothy Meredith was my cousin, my favorite cousin. Nay, 
she was, most emphatically, my pet. 

As for Major Abercrombie Crowbar, public opinion was unanimous! 
A brave man, undoubtedly, but the last man in creation for a husband. 
He thought too much of his whiskers. 

57 
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What could I do ? To step between a lover and his mistress is* ge¬ 
nerally speaking, no trifle. There are cases where it is literally coining 
M between the dragon and his rage.” But Dorothy Meredith was the 
finest girl in Lancashire—and my cousin! 

What could she see to love, in that baboon. Crowbar? Not that the 
major was so insufferable, apart from his whiskers. But military men 
are anti-social. The worst of fathers. The most negligent of hus¬ 
bands. They can’t take a joke. Besides, there was no chance of a 
war, and he would make a point of not dying these ten years. 

It is needless to say that Dorothy Meredith was unrivalled in ac¬ 
complishments. How could it be otherwise 1 Six rich uncles had edu¬ 
cated her; and she was the legatee of a round dozen of maiden aunts. 
Of course, there was no such match in the country. 

Now for me to stand still and see such a sacrifice—this was mani¬ 
festly impossible. Understand me: I should not take such ground in 
any ordinary case, but Major Crowbar’s mustaches were a foot long. 

It is true, the thing was not so easily done. Interference of this 
kind is a delicate business. Open expostulation is out of the question, 
and friendly remonstrance is only a declaration of war, sub-roea. It is 
surprising how a woman will stick to her betrothed u against the field.” 
If I knew that her lover had scraped his mother to death with an oyster-shell, 
I should only make her a foe for life by the really friendly act of giv¬ 
ing her the information. A woman, in such a case, will doubt the testi¬ 
mony of a whole regiment under oath, and the evidence of her own 
senses into the bargain. Besides, if you could, by some miracle, con¬ 
vince ber, you would accomplish nothing: for she forgives even more 
obstinately than she disbelieves; and unless you can actually produce 
before her eyes a previous living wife and five children, (all, the bona 
fide property of her suitor,) you had much better let her alone. 

It is obvious, then, that whatever exists of interference must occur 
between Major Crowbar and myself. The hope to prevail with Dorothy 
is altogether desperate. 

To be sure, the major sings a good song; and I am told that he can 
split a man into three pieces with 44 cut one” of his broad-sword; but he 
drinks like a fish, and his whiskers are absolutely terrific. He marry 
my cousin with five thousand a-year! 

“ Rather than so, come fate into the list. 

And champion me to th' utterance !*’ 

What can Dorothy Meredith possibly see in that fellow? She is my 
cousin. If she would listen to reason for five minutes! What am I 
talking about ? A woman in love listen to reason ? Pah! 

Come what will, it is very plain that this affair must be arbitrated be¬ 
tween tbe major and myself. Talking to her is entirely out of the ques¬ 
tion. The fool! The silly jade! The good-for-nothing, obstinate 
hussy! Why didn’t she fall in love with an ourang outang, and have 
done with it f 

Besides, these military chaps are so tremendous in the matter of des¬ 
patch. They have no remote conception of delay. After the place is 
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once fairly invested, nothing will do but a bombardment, an assault, a 
coup-de-main. They can't wait to starve out the garrison. If the thing 
is to be done at all, say they, 

“ Then ’twere well ’twere done quickly.” 

Thus situated, what could I do? To deliberate was ruin, absolute 
ruin. Yet—I paused. 

Not that 1 was afraid of the major. 1 am afraid of no man. But 
there was a quiet ferocity in his upper lip, which 1 fancy few people 
would contravene, just for the fun of it 

Certainly, duels are things to be avoided. I have ever had but one 
opinion on that subject This being shot down for another man’s bene- 
at, is all wrong. 1 venture to say that duels never did any good. They 
give rise to scandal. They disturb the passions. They make awkward 
gaps in a family circle. 1 once knew three brothers out of five killed 
in duels, in the singly month of April. They were April fools. For my 
own part, I would n^ver sanction a duel, excepting, perhaps, those very 
few cases, where really there’s no getting away from it 

Yet it was unpleasant, very unpleasant—I acknowledge it The 
wrong end of a pistol-barrel, levelled, as near as you can judge, at the 
fourth button, is, to say the least, no joke. And l was no shot. And I 
happened to know, on the other hand, that the major was no bungler. 
He had already been the “ principal” cause of nine private funerals, and 
the 44 second” of forty-odd. Things began to look serious. But what 
could I do? He had sworn matrimony on my cousin, and 1 could de¬ 
vise no other way of getting at him. 

In short, I decided—not to challenge him—(for that, as you shall pre¬ 
sently see, would have disconcerted my entire plan)—but to make him 
challenge me. This was a nice point 

When I’m in a quandary, I always look at my watch. It was pre¬ 
cisely half-past three. 44 Ha! this is fortunate. The major takes soup 
at the Red Lion every day at half-past three.” 

I laid my plan. 


I seated myself within ear-shot of his favorite corner, and called for 
terrapins and port I took up the Weekly Chronicle. Ha! what’s this ! 

“ Cupid taken lodgings among thb wriskkrs !—We copy the following 
singular story from the Daily Post: 4 A coterie of fine ladies received and en¬ 
couraged the addresses of a company of fine, smooth-faced Americans. Pre¬ 
sently, a party of Englishmen, with whiskers, cut in, and cut out the Americans. 
Before long, a party of Frenchmen appeared, and very soon supplanted the Eng¬ 
lishmen. Messieurs wore mustaches ! After a time, a party of Prussians ap¬ 
peared : they added the imperial to the whiskers and mustaches; and it is un* 
necessary to say, that the Frenchmen had to stand aside. By and by, came a 
company of Russians, so enveloped in whiskers, mustaches, etc. that no one 
could tell on which side of their heads the face was. This was decisive! The 
Russians married the ladies !* ” 

A thought struck me. In a moment I improved on my plan, but said 
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nothing. Just as I had finished this, who should come in but my friend 
Colonel ——. 

“ Eh, waiter! make those terrapins for two, and double the port. Co¬ 
lonel, I am glad to see you.” 

' 44 How are you?—how are you?” said the colonel, straining away at 
his left-hand glove. “ Warm day, this! what’s the news ?” 

44 Umph! nothing special. Nothing but a little scandal about one of 
your professional brethren,—Major Crowbar. I hear he’s in a bad way.” 

(There was a slight noise in file corner!) 

44 How ?” said the colonel— 44 How ?” 

44 He lost his commission last night at brag.” 

(There was a sudden rap on the table in the corner, as of a man’s 
knuckles: the waiter mistook it for a call, and said, 44 coming sir!”) 

44 Tou don’t say it!” continued the colonel. 

44 Matter of fact, I assure you; and that isn’t the worst of it A gen¬ 
tleman at the same table lost his purse in a very mysterious way, and it 
is whispered that some people could tell where it went.” 

(The noise in the comer rather increased than diminished!) 

44 You astonish me!” exclaimed the colonel. 

44 Between ourselves, colonel, it does not astonish me. I know a lit¬ 
tle of that man’s history.” 

44 Why, my good sir, you do very much astonish me. I thought that 
he was to marry your cousin.” 

44 He marry my cousin, the Algerine rascal! I should like to catch 
him making such a proposition!” 

(Just here, there was a thundering crash in the aforesaid comer? I 
believe every atom of crockery was dashed to pieces! I raised my^oice.) 

44 Colonel-, if that mustached puppy should mention such a 

filing to my cousin, I’d challenge him!” 

The colonel fairly rolled his eyes in wonder. I changed the subject. 
Enough, thought I, is as good as a feast 


I was hardly seated in my arm-chair, when the following note was 
placed before me. 

“ Sir —I scorn to reply to your scurilous abuse by a superfluous word. Name 
your own time, place, weapons; and take the first shot at 

A. Crowbar.” 

This was just what I wanted. 

My reply was equally brief, informal, and pointed: 

Major Crowbar's proposition is accepted. He will do me the favor to be at 
Collins' Heath to-morroWj at sun-rise, without weapons, as they will be furnish¬ 
ed on the ground. ■ ■ 

I happened to know that the only weapon with which the major was 
wholly unacquainted, was a long rifle. 

I happened to know that the only weapon with which I was perfectly 
acquainted, was a long rifle# 
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I bore the major no malice. A puppy he certainly was; and, at any 
risk, 1 was determined to oppose his marrying my cousin. But 1 had 
no weasel-like longing for his blood. If it could be so, I would much 
rather not shed it. But he must not marry my cousin! 


The morning was chilly, even for March. The sun had just risen; 
cloudless, indeed, but the atmosphere was filled with a half-frozen vapor 
that attached itself like hoar-frost to our clothes, and gave to every mor¬ 
tal man of us the appearance of having just emerged from a snow-drift. 
I shall never forget the major’s figure! His mustaches and whiskers 
seemed arranged on purpose to gather up this imitation snow, and it was 
so piled over his visage that nothing was visible save his falcon eyes, 
and the plentiful puffs of fog into which the keen air converted his 
breath. 

His manner was dignified to a fraction. He evidently thought of 
nothing but the pleasure of submitting me to the care of an undertaker. 
He was quiet But he was, nevertheless, ferocious! 

When he saw the ground measured—thirty paces—he smiled in down¬ 
right derision. 

44 Umph!” said he, 44 some people have yet to learn that Crowbar’s 
long shots are his best shots!” 

' But he laughed out of the other corner when he saw my two long 
rifles! This was unkind. He had no possible notion of any thing but 
a pistol. But it was vain to protest I was the party challenged. I 
had the undoubted right to my selection. 

The seconds began to load the pieces. I watched them as a cat 
watches a mouse. The major’s friend chose a ball that was absolutely 
perfect I envied the major the luxury of firing that ball. 

As Colonel-was adjusting my bullet, I remarked that it had 

a flaw; a very small flaw, ’tis true, but still, a flaw. 

44 Colonel,” said 1, 44 excuse me ; that ball is a bad one.” 

And in a twinkling, I popped into the rifle a ball of my own prepara¬ 
tion. It contained dry ponder in the centre, and was bound up, tight 
and hard, with wet powder and tow. An odd thing to encounter that 
beautiful ball of the major’s !—but you shall see. 

In trying situations, it is a great thing for one to know one’s man. I 
knew the major. I knew that he was a brave man, but no shot with a 
rifle—and he knew it too! I never saw him cowed before. 

At the word, we walked to our posts, and were told to fire while my 
second counted one—two—three—four—five. 

44 One,” was hardly pronounced, when my rifle gave its music. I 
watched the track of smoke and fire of my tow bullet—it lodged in the 
very midst of the major’s right whisker—it blazed—it blew up—he fired 
—he fell!—the two explosions were simultaneous, and whtU little he 
had of aim was entirely lost* 


* A* tf»« oorclist* say, this took place in much less time than is occupied in the descriptiod. 
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The major was, as I said, a brave man; and when he found that he 
really was not dead, he soon rallied and stood upon his feet. 

But, to a brave man, honor is dearer than life; and to the major, his 
whiskers were dearer than honor itself! 

His whiskers, did I say ? Alack! He had no whiskers! He had a 
part of one whisker, most atrociously singed and discolored. But its fel¬ 
low was gone forever! 

Not the foliage—the branches—the trunks merely;—the very roots 
were gone! ^ 

Had they been only shorn—no matter koto close to the skin—time 
Would have done his work: they would have grown again. As it was, 
the major was in the predicament of Othello, after he put the light out: 

“ lie knew not where was that Promethean great* 

That could their life relumine !” 

It would be trifling to dwell on the comical expression of a man’s face 
when one whisker was taken off clean, and the other was left standing, 
but browned and crisped like a fox’s tail dipped in aquafortis. Not to 
laugh, was Roman firmness. 

Major Crowbar was a doomed man, and he felt it He said nothing. 
He walked off the ground in a worse pickle than he walked on it, but 
he was as dignified as ever. 

He never saw Dorothy more. It was useless. She had loved him 
for his whiskers—and his whiskers were gone! Cabsio. 


A LETTER PROM LAURIE TODD. 

Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, Scotland, is well known to the literary 
world. Her book on the Superstitions of the Highlanders and Cotta¬ 
gers of Glenbimie , has been much extolled,—but her work entitled The 
American Lady, published in New-York, in 1814, is considered her chef 
d? oeuvre. In giving the History of Aunt Schuyler , she has admirably 
portrayed the primitive simplicity of the worthy Dutch settlers—true to 
nature and to the letter. For a considerable period, she was believed 
to be the writer of the Tales of my Landlord. 

On the 5th of February, at eleven o’clock in the morning, I called to 
see this venerable lady. The servant informed me that she never saw 
company until after two o’clock, as she was now upwards of four-score 
years old. As many of the gentry in Edinburgh and London go to' bed 
at sun-rise, and get up when the sun goes down*—for I was more than 
once invited to dme in both cities at nine o’clock, p. m. — I thought, per- 


# * Sun-down , in London, ia said to be an American phrase. I had tome pleasant discos, 
sion whether tun-dovm or run-set was moat proper. The wise men of London generally 
agreed that tun-doum was the most correct. 
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haps, she had not yet got up. Said I, “ Is she up V ’ “ She is.” “ Is 
she dressed 1” “ She is.” You know, that among the ladies, being 

dressed, means more than merely throwing a gown over their shoulders. 
1 had travelled some distance through a thick Scotch mist , to see this in¬ 
teresting woman, and was loth to measure the same ground twice, with¬ 
out effecting my object. I took out my card: said I, “ Give this to your 
mistress, and say to her that I shall consider it a particular favor, if she 
will grant me only three minutes’ conversation.” The girl returned im¬ 
mediately,'and said, “ Will you please to walk up stairs Y” In the mid¬ 
dle of an elegant parlor, sat the old lady—her back to the fire, and be¬ 
fore her a desk, covered with books and writing materials. “ Be so 

f ood. Sir,” said she, u as to hand yourself a chair, and sit down by me. 

am not so able now, to wait upon my friends, as I was sixty or seventy 
years ago.” Then raising my card,—it was printed, 4 Grant Thor- 
burn, New-York,’—she placed her finger upon ‘New-York,’ and ob¬ 
served— 44 This is a passport to me at any hour.” 

We sat and conversed for hours. They seemed as minutes. She 
spoke of the time when Niagara was the only fort on the Northern fron¬ 
tier. Her father was an officer in the regiment stationed there, nearly 
eighty years ago. She referred to the days when the Cuylers’, die Van 
Rensselaers’, the Schuylers’, the Delaney’s, the Van Cortlandt’s, the 
Tenbroeks’, and the Beekmans’, were her play-mates at school. When 
I informed her that I had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with 
many of the descendants of these old worthies, and that they were a 
race in no way degenerated, her filmy eyes glistened with pleasure. She 
remembered Albany when it contained only two streets—one on the bank 
of the river; the other,—now State-street,—running down from the old 
fort on the top of the hill. In the centre of the street stood the mar¬ 
ket The only butcher was an Indian; and in place of huckster-wo¬ 
men, there sat the squaw, with her moccasons, beads, wampum, and 
wild fruit The English and Dutch church, lately removed, the Guard¬ 
house, and Town-hall, embraced all the public buildings. By the way, 
it would be a curious matter, could it be arrived at in any manner, to as¬ 
certain how many pipes of old Virginia were smoked in this same old 
Hall, from its rise to its final decline! She remembered the time well, 
when the scows came up, laden with bricks from Holland, to be used in 
building houses in Albany. It is an odd trait in the history of these 
honest Dutchmen, that although Albany is built on a mountain of clay, 
and the country around them, at that time, a forest of trees, yet they 
found no head long enough to mould a brick, nor wood dry enough to 
burn a kiln. They partook largely of the spirit of the sober-sided com¬ 
pany which composed the adventurous party sent out from New Am¬ 
sterdam, to explore the mighty Hudson. A few, more timorous than 
the rest, gave up the pursuit; and notwithstanding all 44 the world was 
before them, where to choose,” no spot could they find, whereon to build 
a city, more suitable than the low swamp on the banks of the KUns, 
where soon rose Communipaw, that flourishing City of the Lakes. But 
this is a digression. 

Mrs. Grant alluded to the unsophisticated times in the history of the 
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past, when the lads and lasses of Albany,—brothers, sisters, cousins, 
and sweet-hearts—the boys with gun, axe, and fishing-tackle, the giris 
with their knitting-work, cakes and pies, tea and sugar—sallied out into 
the woods, of a fine summer’s morning, to spend the long day in inno¬ 
cent amusements, to gather and eat wild fruit—more sweet, from the 
hand of each one’s favourite lassie—and to tell their tales of honest af¬ 
fection. As she rehearsed these scenes, the days of auid long syne 
seemed to start from their long slumber. “ Ah! those were happy days,” 
said she; and her dim eyes lighted up like the flickering blaze of an ex¬ 
piring lamp, and she seemed to live over again the season of her youth. 
She made pointed inquiries after the widow of the much lamented Ha¬ 
milton, with whom she was a school-mate. She seemed delighted 
when I informed her, that she was in comfortable circumstances, enjoy¬ 
ed a green old age, and that her sun was going down in peace and se¬ 
renity, in the bosom of her worthy and prosperous family. At length 
we parted, mutually wishing for that preparation of the heart, which 
alone fits friends for entering that world where separation is impossible. 

JWtc- York, May, 1834. G. T. 


SATURDAY EVENING.—AN EXTRACT. 

The week is past, the Sabbath-dawn comes on, 

Rest—rest in peace—thy daily toil is done : 

And standing, as thou standest on the brink 
Of a new scene of being, calmly think 
Of what is gone, is now, and soon shall be, 

As one that trembles on Eternity. 

For, sure as this, now closing week, is past, 

So sure advancing time will close my last; 

Sure as to-morrow, shall the awful light 
Of the Eternal morning hail my sight. 

Spirit of good ! on this week's verge I stand, 

Tracing the guiding influence of thy nand, 

That hand, which leads me gently, kindly still, 

Up life’s dark, stony, tiresome, thorny hill, 

Tnou, thou in every storm hast sheltered me 
Beneath the wings of thy benignity. 

A thousand graves my footsteps circumvent, 

And I exist—thy mercies’ monument ! 

A thousand writhe upon the bed of pain; 

I live—and pleasure flows through every vein! 

Want o’er a thousand wretches waves ner wand; 

I, circled by ten thousand mercies, stand! 

How can I praise thee, Father! how express 
My debt of reverence and of thankfulness ! 

A debt that no intelligence can count, 

While every moment swells the vast amount. 

For the week’s duties thou hast given me strength, 

And brought me to its peaceful close at length; 

And here my grateful boeom fain would raise 
A fresh memorial to thy glorious praise. 
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SxKTCHCfy by Mrs. Sigourney. One volume, pp. 216. Philadelphia: Key and Biddle. 

Perhaps there is no female author in America—if we except Miss 
Sedgwick—whose productions have received a wider celebrity than those 
of Mrs. Sigourney. For the last eight years, her brief, occasional 
poems, under the well-known signature of “ L. H. S.” have graced our 
annuals and literary periodicals, and have been sought and read with 
avidity throughout die entire Republic. They have owed their popu¬ 
larity to the spirit of morality and religion with which they are invariably 
imbued, not less than to the deep feeling, and beauty of poetic diction, 
which pervade them. Whether she depicts the wretchedness of the 
slave to vice—or sings the wrongs and traditions of the savage—the 
cause of various charity—the severing of the chords of earthly affection 
—the consolation of the mourner in the hour of affliction—the triumphs 
of Christian faith and hope—the love and sufferings of the Man of Sor¬ 
rows—the victory over Death, or the glory of the resurrection morning 
—alike in all is her lyre potent to touch the heart, and awaken echoes to 
the sentiments it breathes. The most rigid critic would find it difficult 
to point to a single line in all that she has ever penned, which does not 
tend to illustrate some moral or religious truth—to awaken the better 
emotions of the heart—and to inculcate some principle of virtue and piety. 
Not only the better literary authorities of our own country, but the ablest 
reviews of England and Scotland, have yielded willing testimony to the 
excellence of her verse, and applauded the gentle sympathies and 
44 breathing goodness” of the heart from whence it springs. 

The volume before us is the first collection of prose , from the pen of 
the author, which has been given to the American public. It comprises 
six Sketches—all worthy of her reputation, but not of uniform excel¬ 
lence. They are entitled, 4 The Father,’ ‘Legend of Oxford,’ 4 The 
Family Portraits,’ 4 Oriana,’ 4 The Intemperate,’ and 4 The Patriarch.’ 
The first is a graphic picture of an afflicted father, bowed down to the 
dust in sorrow for the loss of an affectionate, lovely, and only daughter, 
who was early removed to companionship with darkness and the worm. 
The image of her departed mother, she elicited, with the fervent affection 
of the father, the added attachment, inspired by the loved and sainted 
dead. The father had striven to render the mind worthy of the beau¬ 
tiful temple allotted for its habitation. He 44 took his seat in the sacred 
pavilion of intellect, and superintended what entered there.” She be¬ 
came in mind, and personal beauty and accomplishment, all that his 
fondest hope had pictured. When depressed—when his spirit had 
gathered roughness from conflict with passion or prejudice—she was bis 
solace. She smoothed his brow and restored his smile, when the tur- 

68 
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moil and fluctuation of the world threw a shade of dejection over him* 
The annexed picture is replete with natural pathos : 

u Once, a sorrow of no common order had fallen upon me ; it rankled in my 
breast, like a dagger’s point; 1 came to my house, but I shunned all its inmates. 
I threw myself down, in solitude, that I might wrestle alone with my fate, and 
subdue it; a light footstep approached, but 1 heeded it not. A form of beauty 
was on the sofa, by my side, but I regarded it not. Then my hand was softly 
clasped, breathed upon,—pressed to ruby lips. It * as enough. I took my 
daughter in my arms, and my sorrow vanished. Had she essayed the hackneyed 
expressions of sympathy, or even the usual epithets of endearment, I might have 
desired her to leave my presence. Had she uttered only a single word, it would 
have been too much, so wounded was ray spirit within me. But the deed, the 
the very poetry of tenderness, breathing, not speaking, melted “the winter of my 
discontent.” Ever was she endued with that most exquisite of woman’s perfec¬ 
tions, a knowledge both when to be silent, andtrAere to speak,—and so to speak, 
that the frosts might dissolve from around the heart she loved, and its discords 
be tuned to harmony.” 

In the enjoyment of health, in the loveliness and innocence of youth 
and beauty, she suddenly falls a victim to a fever. The mind which 
the father had adorned, has 44 shrouded itself and fled.” He watches 
by her corpse with an agony too deep for tears. He presses her cold 
lips, and their ice enters his soul. At last, the form, once so replete 
with every youthful charm, so instinct with the joyous movement of the 
mysterious principle of life, is 44 borne in marble stillness from the pater¬ 
nal hall.” He follows her to her last repose. Many a mourner’s heart 
will painfully respond to the faithfulness of the annexed description; 

“I returned to my desolated abode. The silence that reigned there was appal¬ 
ling. My spirit sank beneath it, as a stone goes down into the depths of ocean, 
bearing the everlasting burden of its fathomless tide. I sought the room where 
I had last seen her, arrayed in the vestments of the tomb. There lay the hooka 
which we had read together. Their pages bore the marks of her pencil. I 
covered my eyes from them, and turned away. I bowed down to inhale the fra¬ 
grance of her flowers, and felt that they had no right to bloom so fair, when she, 
their culturer and their queen, was blighted. 1 pressed my fingers upon the keys 
of her piano, and started back at the mournful sound they made. I wandered 
to her own apartment. I threw myself on the couch where from infancy she had 
slumbered. I trusted to have wept there. But my grief was too mighty, to be 
thus unchained. It disdained the relief of tears. I seemed to rush aa upon a 
drawn sword, and still it refused to pierce me.” 

The 4 Legend of Oxford,’ contains much interesting incident, and 
natural description. It is the history of a Huguenot colony, forced to 
leave France by the revocation of the edict of Nantz, and who fled 
from persecution to the wilderness of New-England. The character of 
Daill6, the pastor of the colony, their simple piety, and their troubles 
with the natives, are well depicted. 4 The Family Portraits,’ is in another 
vein; and there is much dramatic force in the arrangement of the story. 
The language is unaffected,—the incidents natural,—the moral good. 
4 Oriana,’ is an Indian tale. Although containing touches of deep pa¬ 
thos, and imbued throughout with a tone of devotion, it is not, as a 
whole, to our taste. The stately and figurative language put by our 
authors into the mouths of the aborigines, is far too stiltish. It is not 
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nature. It has been too common a practice to spin interstices in their 
4 talks,’ in order to interpolate metaphors—and thus tissues are woven, 
which have no counterpart in the real conversation and character of the 
native. 4 The Intemperate’ has before appeared in one of our most 
popular Annuals, and has been widely read, and as widely admired. It 
is a most affecting and eloquent appeal against the fast lessening vice 
which gives it its title. 4 The Patriarch’ concludes the volume. The 
scene is laid in the solitude of a pine forest in North Carolina, and the 
characters are, a body of emigrants, originally from New-England. 
The religious inculcation, and the spirit of ardent piety running through 
it, give to this sketch its most prominent attraction. 

We regret that our space, and the intimate connexion of the parts of 
the several tales, necessarily prohibit extracts. The execution of the 
volume reflects no discredit upon the contents, nor upon the publishers, 
ft is marked by the general beauty of typography, which distinguishes 
works from their press. We should commend these * Sketches’ to the 
patronage of the public; but from the avidity with which the writings of 
the gifled author are usually sought and perused, we can scarcely hope, 
at this late period, that it would not prove a labor of supererogation. 


Letters or John Randolph to a voting relative, embracing a series of years, from early 

youth to mature manhood. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 

The letters of great men, penned in the intervals when they unbend 
themselves from the public service, in which they may move the observ¬ 
ed of all, are very like those of the more humble in life—and the writers 
themselves, are at heart, likewise, much the same as common people. 
This is well illustrated in the volume before us. Who that has ever 
heard of John Randolph, has not associated his name, for the most part, 
with all that was morose, severe, and cynical ? Who has not thought 
him a man separate, in heart, from his kind,—possessed of commanding 
intellect, indeed, but holding few feelings in common with the great 
mass of the people ? Yet we find, in his letters, an exhibition of the 
most endearing tenderness, the kindest emotions, and the best impulses 
of humanity. True, we And many, also, of those peculiar and unpleas¬ 
ing features, that imparted the general reputation which he bore in the 
public eye ; but they serve only as foils to set off the brightness of others, 
which, in their privacy and unobtrusiveness, were known to but few. 

The letters of Mr. Randolph, now presented to the public, have been 
selected from among several hundred, which were addressed to the Edi¬ 
tor. There aro many which might have been omitted, as they contain 
no important fact, and illustrate no part of the writer’s character; but 
are mere brief letters of business, of an entirely local nature, possessing 
no manner of interest for the general reader. The compiler of the 
volume, to whom the letters were written, was a young kinsman at 
school; and they follow him through the period of his youth, to his ma¬ 
turity and settlement in life. We are struck, in many of the earlier epis- 
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ties, with the benevolent charity which the writer manifests towards die 
indiscretions and foibles of youth. Errors are pointed out with the ten¬ 
derness of a fond parent, and reproof for faults is administered with so 
kindly a spirit, that there is no cause for mortification—but an emula¬ 
tion to gain the increased esteem of the writer, could scarcely fail to 
have been induced. There is no fear expressed, that his young kins¬ 
man will go astray—no perpetual suspicion manifested that his princi¬ 
ples may become lax. Thus, in one of the early letters, afler making 
inquiry relative to a remittance which had been unacknowledged by his 
young friend, and after chiding him for his unexplained remissness, Mr. 
Randolph observes: 

“When I asked you whether you had received the bank-notes I sent you, I 
did not mean to inquire how you had laid them out. No, my son ; whatever cash 
I send you, unless for some special purpose, is yours. You will spend it as yoa 
please, and 1 have nothing to say to it. That you will not employ it in a manner 
that you ought to be ashamed of, I have the fullest confidence. To pry into such 
affairs, would not only betray a want of that confidence, and even a*suspicion 
discreditable to us both, but would infringe upon your rights and independence. 
For although you are not of an age to be your own master, and independent in 
all your actions, yet you are possessed of rights which it would be tyranny and 
injustice to withhold or invade.** 

The volume presents a curious medley. It is a singular salmagundi. 
Mixed up with the oddest conceits—with the most admirable shrewd¬ 
ness, with all kinds of intelligence, and every species of learning and in¬ 
formation—are sound maxims, the best advice, and the purest morality. 
So unconnected are the topics, and so interwoven the interest, that we 
shall content ourselves with a few random extracts, which will afford 
some idea of a volume, the contents of which defy alike classification 
and analysis. Adverting in letter XI., to those young men who early 
assume airs of manhood— 4 premature men, who remain children for the 
rest of their lives’—who 4 upon the credit of a smattering of Latin, 
drinking grog, and chewing tobacco, set up for legislators and states¬ 
men,’ and who 4 deem it derogatory from their manhood to treat age 
with deference,’—the writer remarks : 

44 The vanity of excelling in pursuits, where excellence does not imply merit, 
has been the ruin of many a young man. I should, therefore, be under appre¬ 
hensions for a young fellow, who danced uncommonly well, and expect more here¬ 
after from his heels than from his head. Alexander, I think, was reproached with 
singing well, and very justly. He must have misapplied the time which he de¬ 
voted to the acquisition of so great a proficiency in that art I once knew a young 
fellow who was remarkably handsome; he was highly skilled in dancing ana 
fencing—an exceeding good skater, and one of the most dexterous billiard players 
and marksmen that I ever saw :—he sang a good song, and was the envy of every 
foolish fellow, and the darling of every silly girl, who knew him. He was, ne¬ 
vertheless, one of the most ignorant and conceited puppies whom I ever beheld. 
Yet, it is highly probable, that if he had not been enamoured of the rare quali¬ 
ties which I have enumerated, he might have made a valuable and estimable man. 
But he was too entirely gratified with his superficial and worthless accomplish¬ 
ments, to bestow a proper cultivation on his mind.” 

The opinions of such a man as John Randolph—a renowned illustra¬ 
tor of the evils of unblessed celibacy—upon the subject of Matrimony* 
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are worthy of especial record. In letters CLXXXIV., and CXCI. y he 
writes to his relative, then a physician in practice, as follows: 

“ You know my opinion of female society. Without it we should degenerate 
into brutes. This observation applies with tenfold force to young men, and 
those who are in the prime of manhood. For, after a certain time of life, the 
literary man may make a shift (a poor one, I grant) to do without the society of 
ladies. To a young man nothing is so important as a spirit of devotion (next to 
his Creator) to some virtuous ana amiable woman, whose image may occupy his 
heart, and guard it from the pollution which besets it on all sides. Nevertheless, 

I trust that your fondness for the company of ladies may not rob you of the time 
which ought to be devoted to reading and meditating on your profeasimT; andp 
above all, that it may not acquire for you the reputation of Dangler —in itself 
bordering on the contemptible, and seriously detrimental to pour professional 
character. A cautious old squaretoes, who might have no objection to employ¬ 
ing such a one at the bar, would, perhaps, be shy of introducingyhim as a prac¬ 
titioner in his family, in case he should have a pretty daughter, or niece, or sis¬ 
ter ; although all experience shows that, of all male animals, the fyangler is the 
most harmless to the ladies, who quickly learn, with the intuitive sagacity of the 
sex, to make a convenience of him, while he serves for a butt, also* 1 * * * 
“ If matrimony has its cares, celibacy has no pleasures. A Newton, ora mere 
scholar, 'may find employment in study ; a man of literary taste can receive in 
books a powerful auxiliary ; but a man must have a bosom friend, and children 
around him, to cherish and support the dreariness of old age. Do you remember 
A. V. ? He could neither read nor think ; any wife, even a scolding one, would 
have been a blessing to that poor man. After all, * suitability,' is the true foun¬ 
dation for marriage. If the parties be suited to one another, in age, situation in 
life, (a man indeed, may descend, where all else is fitting,) temper, and consti¬ 
tution, these are the ingredients of a happy marriage—or, at least, a convenient 
one—which is all that people of experience expect" 

The course which he points out to his young relative, he himself fol¬ 
lowed, although he never received a regular education. “ Be not soli¬ 
tary,” says he in letter CLXXIII., “ be not idle. Rely upon it, life was 
not given us to be spent in dreams and reverie, but for active, useful 
exertion; exertion that turns to some account to ourselves, or to others.” 
Some idea of the writer’s industry, may be gathered from the subjoined 
extract from letter CLI: 

“ I think you have never read Chaucer. Indeed, I have sometimes blamed my¬ 
self for not cultivating your imagination, when you were young. It is a danger¬ 
ous auality, however, for the possessor. But if from my life were to be taken 
the pleasure derived from that faculty, very little would remain. Shakspeare, 
and Milton, and Chaucer, and Spenser, and Plutarch, and the Arabian Night's 
Entertainments, and Don Gluixotte, and Gil Bias, and Tom Jones, and Gulliver, 
and Robinson Crusoe, ‘and the tale of Troy divine,' have made up more than 
half of my wordly enjoyment. To these ought to be added Ovid's Metamor¬ 
phoses, Ariosto, Dryden, Beaumont and Fletcher, Southern, Otway, Congreve, 
Pope's Rape and Eloisa, Addison, Young, Thomson, Gay, Goldsmith, Gray, 
Collins, Sheridan, Cowper, Byron, Alsop, La Fontaine, Voltaire, (Charles XII., 
Mahomed, and Zaire ;) Rousseau, (Julie,) Schiller, Madame de Stael—but, above 
all, Burke. One of the first books I ever read was Voltaire’s Charles XII.; about 
the same time, 1780-1, I read the Spectator; and used to steal away to the closet 
containing them. The letters from nis correspondents were my favorites. I read 
Humphry Clinker, also; that is, Win's and Tabby's letters, with great delight, 
for I could spell, at that age, pretty correctly. Reynard, the fox, came next, I 
think; then Tales of the Genii and Arabian Nights. This last, and Shakspeare^ 
were my idols. I had read them with Don Gluixotte, Gil Bias, duintus Curtius, 
Plutarch, Pope's Homer, Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver, Tom Jones, Orlando Fu- 
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rioso, and Thomson’s Seasons, before I was eleven years of age; also. Gold* 
smith’s Roman History, 2 vols. 8vo., and an old history of Braddock’a war. Wita 
not eight years old, I used to sing an old ballad of his defeat:— 

* On the 6th day of July, in the year sixty-five, 

At two in the evening, did our forces arrive; 

When the French and the Indians in ambush did lay— 

And there was great slaughter of our forces that day.' 

At about eleven, 1784-5, Percy's Reliques, and Chaucer, became greet favor¬ 
ites, and Chatterton, and Rowley. I then read Young and Gay, Ac.: Gold¬ 
smith I never saw until 1787." 

There is the sound sense of 44 a man who hath had losses,” and much 
experience of the world, in the annexed advice. Afler impressing upon 
the mind of his relatives the undeniable fact, that the relation between 
debtor and creditor is that of a slave to his master—that it begins with 
the subjugation of the mind, and ends with the enslavement of the body— 
he addis: 

44 Never make a promise which you can honorably avoid. When any one pro* 
poses a matter to you in the least degree repugnant to your feelings, have the 
courage to give a resolute yet mild denial. Do not, through false shame, through 
a vicious modesty , entrap yourself into a situation which may dye your cheeks 
with real shame. * * * A promise is always a serious evil to him who gives it; 
often to him who receives it; (unless it have his advantage for its object;) for, 
putting full faith in it, he takes his measures accordingly, and is, perchance, 
thereby ruined. As to the promisor, he is like the keeper, who amused the spec¬ 
tators of his lion by putting his head into the animal’s mouth. This he did fre¬ 
quently, and got it out in safety, until, at last, the lion, in a fit of ill-humor, bit it 
off. Your word ought to be dearer to you than your head: beware, then, how 
you put it into the lion's mouth. If it were proposed to you to save your lives by 
a lie, and either of you had the weakness to consent, I should pity him, but, at 
the same time, despise him from my very soul.'.' 

The reader who may ever have beheld, as has the writer of this no¬ 
tice, the 4 Hero of Roanoke,’ with his long, spindle legs, a red bandan¬ 
na handkerchief around his neck, a little flat jockey-cap resting upon 
the extremity of his forehead, and a white surtout-coat, enveloping his 
skeleton figure, literally from top to toe, will enjoy the annexed amusing 
extract: 

“Hast night sprained both my thumbs, and several fingers on each hand, in 
trying to save my face from the consequences of a fall occasioned by treading 
at the top of a steep staircase, on my own tail—the surtouts now reaching to the 
shoe buckles, and being somewhat a better defence to gentlemen's legs than that 
afforded to the feet of ladies by their petticoats ; ladies having, you know, no legs." 

There are now and then, in the volume before us, evidences of spleen, 
of egotism, of impatience under restraint, and of bad passions on the 
part of the writer, even in his domestic circle, and among his friends. 
We learn from a note to one of his letters, by his relative, that fits of 
caprice and petulance, following days of the deepest gloom, for years 
overshadowed his mind, and that his conduct, even towards himself, the 
only inmate of his household, was often 44 marked by contumelious in¬ 
dignities which it required almost heroic patience to endure, even when 
aided by an affectionate devotion, and an anxious wish to alleviate the 
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agonies of such a mind in ruins.” But it may be some palliation for 
all this, that he was the victim of continual bodily pain. He knew not 
what health was. His whole life was that of a man nourished on slow 
poison. 4 Disease sat at his heart, and gnawed at its cruel leisure.’ 
To-day he writes from Washington: “ 1 passed a dreadful night. 1 am 
dead with the rheumatism, and have had a painful attack of the croup.” 
Again: “ I am blind, and almost dead. The vertiginous affection in 
my head arises from an indistinct vision, the effect of which is indescri¬ 
bable. It obliged me to give up, yesterday, one of the best arguments 
that I ever conceived. I am racked with cramps and spasms.” At 
another time: 44 I wrote you a few days ago, perhaps the last letter that 
you will ever receive in my hand-writing; for it hath pleased Him who 
gave my sight to take it away almost entirely.” Similar sentences run 
through nearly all his later letters. 

These letters will be sought with avidity. They afford a better pic¬ 
ture of the author than has ever been drawn by any writer, how familiar 
soever he may have been with his public life. He evidently writes just 
the thoughts that crowd into his mind, and in the hurried order in which 
they present themselves. Hence his words rather burst than flow from 
him—and we have huddled together, remarks upon gun-locks, histories 
of fowling excursions, the quality, condition, and pedigree of dogs and 
horses, allusions to a favorite pointer, and references to political ques¬ 
tions of the highest importance. They have all the piquancy and charm 
of familiar conversation. 


Tales and Sketches —such as they are. By William L. Stoke. Scribimua indocti 
doctique. Two vols. 12mo. New-York : Harper and Brothers. 

Colonel Stone, although new as a novelist, is by no means new to 
the literature of the country. He has often found leisure to unbend him- 
selffrom the “carking cares” of adaily journalist, and to contribute,through 
our magazines and annuals, many fine gems to our desultory literature. 
In 44 Tales and Sketches, such as they are,” the writer has supplied an 
important desideratum—for in that species of imaginary writing which 
illustrates the past while it beguiles the present, which enriches the me¬ 
mory while it delights the imagination, and which, drawing its incidents 
and its characters from local history and local scenery, preserves subor¬ 
dinate circumstances in such perfect keeping that we seem to behold a 
living spectacle instead of a picture, and are made to fancy ourselves 
among the personages of another age with the Antique rust of their feel¬ 
ings, their prejudices, their predilections, still fresh and unimpaired about 
them, we have been sadly deficient And yet, this is the kind of literal 
ture which we most require. It was this kind of writing which gave 
instant immortality to the Waverley Novels—and it is the same species 
of composition which we may believe will give a permanent fame to the 
present volumes, and secure to many of the tales which they embrace, 
an enduring value, as embodying some of the best and most vivid de¬ 
scriptions of our early history and manners. 
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There is a peculiar adaptation in the events accompanying, and conse¬ 
quent upon, the colonization of this country, to the purposes of fictitious 
writing. The stem principles, profound religious feeling, and fearless 
heroism of the early settlers—the affecting circumstances under which 
they left their country—the mighty contest of political principle and 
doctrinal dispute which drove them thence—their learning, character, 
and reputation—the dangers attending their emigration—die condition of 
the land which they selected for their home— 

“ Fresh from the great Creator’s ha*d, M 

rugged with eternal forests, and bristling with the weapons of its warrior 
sons—the most relentless savages that civilized man ever yet encoun¬ 
tered—the continual contests by which they maintained their ground; 
their eventual triumph—the stem features of their legislation—the un¬ 
swerving austerity of their religious belief, and the measures into which 
this gloomy fanaticism plunged them—when to all this we add the wild 
and singular incidents which are profuSfcly furnished, of the character 
and superstitions of the aborigines; their impulsive bravery; the 
poetry of their habits; the atrocity of their warfare ; their impassioned 
eloquence, and simple, yet sublime superstitions; we surely have pre¬ 
sented, in our colonial history, a mass of materials, which, in the hands 
of a master, might form the basis of a series of most attractive fictions. 

With no other aids than a happy taste, and an intimate knowledge of 
the subject, the author of these sketches has furnished several most 
original and excellent stories. They will recommend themselves as 
thoroughly national, and yet abounding in all the qualities of fiction 
which can excite the feelings or interest the heart. The main portion 
of each volume is devoted to two tales, which now, for the first time, 
see the light. 

' 44 Mercy Disborough” commences the first volume. The scene is 
laid in that interesting and portentous period of our colonial history, 
when the memorable prosecutions for Witchcraft were at their height. 
Hence it is deeply imbued with the interest which the subject would lead 
us to anticipate. There is a Scott-like individuality in the description 
of the characters; while, at the same time, historic truth is strictly ob¬ 
served. The spirit and peculiarities of the age are represented with 
fine effect; and we imagine that we are perusing, not a narrative with 
which fiction has any thing to do, but that we are beholding an episode 
of real life, detached from the period to which it belongs, and preserved 
in all the truth and freshness of living action. In the heroine, a fine 
conception is well developed and sustained. Her piety, and the sweet 
constancy with which it inspires her—the persecutions and trials which 
she suffers, and the devotedness of her attachments, are so blended in the 
description of her character, as to impart to it great interest. Deacon 
Goodspeed is a more common hero. Such precious villains are often 
met in the realms of fiction. Yet his practices and principles are so 
strongly indicative of the society and the age in which he lived, and 
unite so intimately with the dark transactions of the tale, that it bears 
the impress of a marked originality. The descriptions of sceneiy are 
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throughout, natural and picturesque. The annexed extract affords a fair 
specimen of the dramatic felicity of the author’s style : 

“‘Look yonder!* exclaimed the startled maiden, in a half audible whisper, as 
she was sitting beside her lover, looking carelessly, and perhaps pensively, from 
the rude casement of her father’s cottage, upon a sweet little lake in the valley 
below. The bosom of the lake was partially illumined by the beams of the de¬ 
clining moon, as they played through the foliage of the trees, which but for those 
silvery rays would have left darkness, as of old, brooding upon the face of the 
deep. ‘ 

‘ Look at what V inquired the swain, as with surprise he was roused from his 
waking dream of bliss. 

‘Why, do you not see it7* rejoined the damsel. ‘Is it not a canoe dancing 
lightly upon the waters ? or is it the shadow of the tree-tops, as their branches 
wave in the breeze V 

‘ I sec nothing, my dearest Mercy,' replied the other—‘ nothing but lights 
and shadows, and the deeper gloom under the base of the mountain. It must 
verily be the vividness of your imagination, my sweet rose of Sharon, that—but 
stay a little ; thou epcakest truly there is indeed the shadow of a light canoe, 
and I saw the dash of the oar just now, as some of those straggling moon-beams 
glanced upon it.' M 

After a history of the two parties* the author proceeds: 

“ Such, at the period of the commencement of our tale, was the happy couple, 
seated by the window of a moderately-sized house, the walls of which were com* 
posed of the unhewn trunks of trees, let into each other by notches at the cor¬ 
ners—the interstices being filled with moss to protect the inmates from the air, 
in cold and inclement seasons. The house itself stood upon the eastern margin 
of the duanipoag—a small clear sheet of water lying in a valley, to this day wild 
and secluded, about four miles distant from Menunkatuck,—or Guilford, as the 
M pale-faces" chose to rechristen the place on coming into possession. Except* 
ing the clearing of Mr. Disborough, the dark forests yet adorned its shores in 
their primitive strength and grandeur; while on the west, the high and rocky 
cliff called Toquet Mountain, rose perpendicularly from the water, and in some 
places the giddy snmmit of the precipice hung beetling over iU The route of 
David to his own domicil, in the little scattered village of Menunkatuck, lay much 
of the way over a rough road, broken by rocks and small ravines, and rendered 
still more uninviting by the over-shadowing branches of the trees. The soil pre¬ 
sented no encouragement to the husbandman, and consequently remains uncul¬ 
tivated to this day. But David had a stout heart, and would have been the last 
to flee from an ordinary arm of flesh, or even from a whole band of savages. Still 
his conversation with Mercy had awakened a train of thought, and caused cer¬ 
tain images to float among his thick-coming fancies, which led him insensibly to 
protract his visit to a very late hour—even until Aurora with her rosy fingers had 
commenced unbarring the gates of morning. On entering the northern skirts of 
the village, moreover, it would have been necessary for David to pass an unoc¬ 
cupied store-house, having a walled cellar, belonging to the governor of the colo¬ 
ny, concerning which there were a variety of strange stories in circulation. Low 
and mysterious sounds had been heard by passers-by at late hours, and sharp 
glances of light, sometimes burning red, and at others fearfully blue, had sud* 
denly shot out of the crevices of the rude structure, and straightway disappeared: 
and it was well known to all, that the building was, by mortals, unoccupied. Un¬ 
der these circumstances the lengthened visit of David on this occasion was doubt* 
less justifiable, although the historian regrets the necessity of recording the fact, 
that the example has been followed by young swains and spinsters in New-Eng* 
land ever since—to the great annoyance of prudent mothers, who have conve* 
niently forgotten the way they themselves took to get married." 

69 
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The absurd notions of the believers in witchcraft, are most happily 
set forth in the subjoined extracts, which are not, however, consecutive. 
The demons of the imagination of this superstitious race were every 
where: 

“ Often were they supposed to be hovering about sick men’s chambers, in the 
forms of owls and ravens, or sitting in the windows, in the likenesses of black 
cats, or in other wicked shapes. They would even spring upon the beds of those 
in burning fevers, and cruelly dance upon their fee£ or with unseen hands jerk 
the pillows from beneath the heads of the dying. Pious and sedate people were 
thrown into trances, and made to prophesy, and speak in strange and no doubt 
demoniacal language. In some instances they would worm themselves like in¬ 
comprehensible spirits into the bodies of their victims, terrifying their souls, and 
shaking their frames like furies, or drive them into paroxysms of weeping and 
laughing ecstasies. The murrain of Egypt was not more distressing to the cat¬ 
tle, than were the diseases inflicted on the cows and oxen of the pilgrims, if a tithe 
of the testimony was true; and the chattels, too, were often subjected to their 
fury. Whole stacks of hay were twirled up in an instant, and suspended like 
gourds upon the branches of trees, while others were twisted into wisps, and 
whisked about until scattered to the four winds of heaven. 

“ Many people were thrown into the most excruciating torments, mental and 
physical. Some became dumb ; others raved in heathen tongues ; some were 
torn and racked by violence, pricked with pins, and burnt with red-hot irons. 
Physicians, both for the body and soul, were called ia; but the presence of the 
latter class only increased the agonies of the sufferers. Large hair-balls, knives, 
saws, turtles, and live eels, were brought up from the afflicted by emetics. Those 
under religious excitement, or concerned tor the welfare of their souls, were par¬ 
ticular objects of torment, by dreams, visions, terrifying apparitions, false prodi¬ 
gies, troubles of conscience, now driving them to despair, and illusions diverting 
them from true religion, that, like their tormentors, they might in the end be left 
to eternal perdition. Desolate places were haunted, so that people were drawn 
out of their ways, and led about whole nights, farther and yet farther astray, by 
the simulated voices of their friends calling to them (counterfeited for the pur¬ 
pose by the demons), until they were completely entangled and lost amid bogs 
and fens and brakes—“ antres vast and deserts idle.” In some instances, young 
children were stolen from their cradles, and deformed ones substituted in their 
places.” 

The lovely Mercy was accused of witchcraft, principally through the 
instrumentality of a consummate hypocrite, Deacon Goodspeed—who 
had made an unsuccessful effort to woo her—and a maiden sister of 
most unforbidding aspect and character. She was arraigned before a 
tribunal of Puritans. The description of the testimony brought against 
the innocent victim of superstition is as graphic and ludicrous, as the 
tales heard by Ichabod Crane, when he supped with old Baltus Van 
Tassel. So strong were appearances against her, that she was adjudg¬ 
ed to undergo the “ watery ordeal.” She was the next day conveyed 
to the river, in company with Goody Clawson, an aged dame, suspect¬ 
ed of possessing the same diabolical powers: 

“The headway of the boat was checked as it arrived in the middle of the 
stream, and as soon as it became steady, the two hapless females were taken up 
and carefully placed upon the water. The father had thrown himself upon the 
bank, and buned his face in his hands. The attention of the multitude was 
wound up to a state of deep and thrilling interest Every eye was fixed—-every 
lip compressed. The hands of Mercy were clasped upon her bosom—her eyes 
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upraised, and her lips moved as if engaged inaudibly in pouring forth her last 
fervent supplication to her Maker. As Goody Clawson struck the water, she 
fell partly upon her side, and uttering a shrill heart-rending scream, she sunk 
beneath the wave—to rise no more; while Mercy, as if buoyea up by the hand of 
Providence, floated upon the surface. But the earthly sufferings of the poor old 
woman were ended. In vain did the multitude watch when she would have risen 
again upon the bosom of the waters, as drowning people are wont. She did not 
return. A few bubbles rose to the surface, and her soul winged its flight to her 
Maker. But Mercy, sustained probably by the buoyancy of her apparel, and 
submitting herself passively to her fate, floating a few yards upon the ebbing 
tide, was very expeditiously re-taken into a boat, and hurried to the shore.” 

This did not suffice. The maiden was now deemed guilty beyond 
dispute. She had been aided in her escape, it was argued, by the Pow¬ 
ers whom she served. She was remanded to court, a verdict was ren¬ 
dered against her, and she was sentenced to be burnt “ with fire and 
faggot” It would be trespassing, perhaps, too much upon the volumes, 
were we to present the reader with the thrilling scenes which occurred 
at the fatal stake—the eloquent defence of the high-souled pilgrim daugh¬ 
ter—her agony at the absence of her lover, and the unrelenting malig¬ 
nity of the hypocrite, who “ wrought the evil upon her.” Suffice it to say, 
that, as the torchman was stooping to perform the sad office of lighting 
the faggots, the wide assembly present were startled by the war-cry of 
the savages, who rushed upon the scene, and fled, leaving the liberated 
Mercy in a trance of joy. The deacon and his amiable sister fell vic¬ 
tims in the affray which ensued—not, however, before the latter, smit 
with compunctious visitings, had explained the conspiracy against ter. 
It will be assumed, no doubt, that her lover’s absence was fully explain¬ 
ed, and that they were united in fast bands. The fallacy of the testimo¬ 
ny of one of the principal witnesses against her, is thus explained: 

“ The sudden departure and long absence of Nancy Doolittle,—a pretty lass, 
who, as the reader has been informed in a preceding page of this narrative, was 
winged through the air by the necromancers one night, on the back of a goat— 
was explained in a few years afterwards, by her return on a visit, with two beau¬ 
tiful little flaxen-haired children. She was now the wife of the captain of a Bos¬ 
ton coaster, with whom she had eloped when he first sailed to Menunkatuck—an 
active and handsome young sailor-boy.” 

We have dwelt so long upon this tale—which we consider the best 
specimen of the author’s powers in this department, we have ever seen— 
and have been so liberal with our extracts, that we have little space 
to notice the remaining portions of the volumes. Several of the minor 
tales and stories have appeared in the English and American annuals; 
but the author facetiously hints, that they are none the worse for this 
circumstance; inasmuch as that, although every body may buy annuals, 
nobody reads them. The “ Mysterious Bridal,” which occupies a great 
portion of the second volume, is a novel of itself. It embodies stirring 
incident, natural description, attractive dialogue, and genuine humor; 
and both in its progress and its denouement , awakens deep interest. 
There are occasional evidences in the volumes of haste in composition; 
but, taking into consideration the industry which the writer must have 
exercised, to prepare them for the press, amid his arduous daily labors. 
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the marvel is, that they should have been so free from blemish-^—so pure 
in language, and so easy and flowing in style. They will commend 
themselves to public favor. 


Trait* and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. % vols. pp. 423 . Philadelphia: E. L. Carey 
and A. Hart. 

Whoever may be the author of the Tales before us, he has a living 
fountain of good thoughts in his mind, and affections in his bosom. He 
looks on nature with the eye of a poet, and on life with the harmonizing 
spirit of a philanthropist and the pen of a painter. He knows how to 
depict the passions to the very life, and to give those fine crayon sketches 
of the Emerald Isle, and the dwellers thereon, which leave an impres¬ 
sion on the mind of the reader, almost as vivid as if he had himself been 
there, and seen all the country “ from north to south.” In his views of 
the different classes of the peasantry, our author is so perfectly natural, 
that we are sure of his truth,—as much so as if the originals were be¬ 
fore us. This enviable faculty, as well as a remarkable degree of 
interest in his narratives, will be found to give his pages a degree of 
fascination, seldom surpassed in works of much greater pretensions, and 
bearing titles of more lofty sound. We wish the exhibitor of these 
Traits and Stories a long life, and an easy death, die when he will 
for he honors literature by his gifts, and nature by his displays of patri¬ 
otism, and sympathy with humble life. It will scarcely be for a want of 
public approbation that he finds not other tales to teU. 


Aw E«* ay on New Trials. By Dayid Graham, Counsellor at Law. New-York: Hal- 
sted and Voorhies. 

The principal object of this work, as announced in the preface, is, to 
aid the junior members of the profession in a branch of practice of daily 
occurrence. The author has accomplished, in a plain and simple man¬ 
ner, what he alleges to have been his aim. By collecting, arranging, 
and exemplifying the rules regulating new trials, he has prepared the 
young counsellor with ready materials for almost every emergency. He 
has taken up the causes for new trials in the natural order in which they 
arise, previous to, upon, and after the first trial, stating the rule to illus¬ 
trate each, adducing leading examples from the English courts, and the 
higher courts of this country, in a condensed form, superadding parallel 
cases by way of reference—thus supplying the practitioner with such 
a mass of authority, as may repel every doubt and “ carry conviction 
into the breasts of the judges.” The author lays the work, with an 
amiable modesty, before the public—and, with the diffidence which usu¬ 
ally attends real merit, fears it may contain defects, and interposes, as 
an apology, the remark, that “ An original production, comparatively free 
from blemish, would have required an uninterrupted devotion to the sub¬ 
ject, incompatible with the active duties of an arduous profession.” 
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There is one feature, in the volume before us, worthy of particular re¬ 
mark. It is wholly divested of that splendid ambiguity of phrase, with 
which a plain proposition is too often shrouded, both in older and more 
modern law treatises. The author has doubtless learnt, from the gene¬ 
ral commendation which his work has elicited from high legal quarters, 
that its supposed blemishes have passed unobserved, and that he has by 
no means over-estimated its benefits. 


Republic or Letters, a Journal of Standard Literature. New-York : Published weekly, 
by William Pearsox, 115 Fulton-etreet. 

If, in another age, it should be asserted that the present generation 
were ignorant, that they were unacquainted with the many excellent au¬ 
thors who went before them, it surely would not be wise for any patri¬ 
arch then living, whose memory might extend back to our times, to at¬ 
tempt to excuse their lack of literary knowledge. “ The Republic of 
Letters” would stare the veteran in the face, and nullify all apologies. 
It is a journal of sixteen large quarto pages, printed in the best style of 
die art, upon fine, strong paper, and devoted to the re-publication of 
Standard Literature. Some idea of its value, and unparalleled cheap¬ 
ness, may be gathered from the number before us, which contains, en¬ 
tire, Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, and a large portion of Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield : and the whole is afforded for six cents ! At this 
rate, sixty volumes , of a similar size, might be obtained, for an amount 
but little exceeding three dollars. We rejoice in the enterprize, since 
it will place in the hands of every one, however humble, the means of 
intellectual gratification. No work will be published without having 
first received the sanction of gentlemen eminent in literature. 


The Wore* op Mrs. Sherwood : being the only uniform edition ever published in the 

United States. Vol. I. New-York : Harper and Brothers. 

The Messrs. Harpers’ amply fulfilled their promise to the public, 
i n the production of all the works of Miss Edgeworth, in a uniform series 
of well executed and handsomely embellished volumes. They now put 
forth the first volume of the entire works of Mrs. Sherwood, “ the most 
admirable family series in the English language.” The subjects of her 
writings, it is stated, are various, and adapted to different degrees of ca¬ 
pacity, from that of opening youth to the matured intellect of riper years; 
while in all, the sentiments, file spirit, and the influence upon the mind, 
are such as to command the warmest approbation of every enlightened 
Christian. The edition will be issued in the same style as the valuable 
series of Miss Edgeworth, and embellished with fine engravings on steel. 
Each volume will be perfect in itself. The one before us contains the 
story of Henry Milner, in three parts. It has never been published in 
America, but has passed through a number of editions in England, and 
received high encomiums from the critical press. 
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New-Yore Airircr.iL Register, for 1834; containing an Almanack, Civil and Judicial Lint, 
with political, statistical, and other information, respecting the state of New-York, and the 
United States. By Edwin Williams. New-York: published by the author. 

Mr. Williams has brought together, and arranged in a volume of 
four hundred and thirty-six close pages, a mass of interesting and im¬ 
portant information, of great value to every man of business, and indeed 
to all who desire a knowledge of the statistics of the state, and the ra¬ 
mifications of the national government We have given, elsewhere, a 
valuable statistical table from the work. This is the fifth year of its 
publication. 


_ # 

A Reference and Distance Map of the United States, with an Accompaniment, contain¬ 
ing an index of all the counties, districts, towns, riven, Ac. in the Union. Philadel¬ 
phia : Mitchell and Hinman. 

It may be questioned whether there has ever been published in the 
United States, a map, embracing so much information, arranged with 
such beauly and perspicuity as the one before us. The 4 Accompani¬ 
ment,’—a large and well-executed volume—is inyalu&ble, for the vast 
amount of important statistical information which it embodies. It furnishes 
an index, by which any county, district, township, or river, may be found 
upon the map, without difficulty. The succinct and authentic general 
view of the United States, and the several states and territories which 
it contains—the account of the actual and prospective internal improve¬ 
ments throughout the Union, etc.,—will alone command for it a wide pa¬ 
tronage. 


Burr’s New-Yore Maps City of New-York, New-York and its vicinity, Hudson River 
and vicinity. New-York: J. Disturnell. 

These pocket maps should be in the hands of all who would obtain 
correct information in relation to the situation, distances, etc. of the pro¬ 
minent points embraced in their several titles. They are engraved and 
colored with clearness, and are all from recent drawings by David H. 
Burr. They are in a small, convenient compass, and guarded by a 
neat binding. 
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MONTHLY COMPENDIUM 


UNITED STATES. | 

Congress. —After a protracted de¬ 
bate, the discussion of tne Appropria¬ 
tion bill in the House was brought to a 
conclusion, on the 10th ultimo. Among 
its provisions, is the following: “ In no 
case shall the compensation, by salary 
or otherwise, be permitted to exceed, of 
a Collector, three thousand dollars per 
annum; of Surveyor and Naval Officers, 
two thousand five hundred dollars per 
annum; and of Weighers, Guagers, 
Markers, Appraisers, and all others con¬ 
nected with the collection of the customs, 
two thousand per annum*” This bill 
reduces the salaries of the higher class 
of revenue officers nearly one half. It 
was passed on its third reading, by a 
vote of 94 to 86, and sent to the senate. 

On the 22d ultimo, a report was pre¬ 
sented to the House of Representatives, 
by a committee appointed to investigate 
the afiairs of the Rank of the United 
States. It sets forth, that the commit¬ 
tee had visited Philadelphia, for the pur¬ 
pose of examining into the alleged 
abuses of the Bank; but that the offi¬ 
cers of that institution refused to submit 
the books and papers of the Bank, re¬ 
quired, by a provision in the charter, to 
be produced tor inspection. The report 
concludes with the two following, among 
other resolutions: 

Resolved, That either House of Congress has 
the right to compel the production of any such 
books or papers as have been called for by their 
committee, and also to compel said President and 
Directors to testify to such interrogatories as were 
necessary to a full and perfect understanding of 
the proceedings of the Bank at any period within 
the term of its existence. 

Resolved , That the Speaker of this House do 
issue his warrant to the Sergeant-at-arms, to ar¬ 
rest Nicholas Biddle, President; Manuel Eyre, 
Lawrence Lewis, Ambrose White, Daniel W. 
Cox, John Holmes, Charles Chaunccy, John 
Goddard, John R. Neff, William Platt, Matthew 
Newkirk, James C. Fisher, John 8. Henry, and 
John Sergeant, Directors of the Bank of the 
United Slates, and bring them to the Bar of this 
House, to answer for their contempt of its lawful 
authority. 

A report from the minority of the com¬ 
mittee, was at the 9ame time presented, 


in which it was contended, that the of¬ 
ficers of the Bank, resting under a charge 
of corruption, were justified in withhold¬ 
ing the books and papers of the institu¬ 
tion, unless distinctly informed for what 
special purpose they were required to 
be produced. Their report concludes 
as follows: “ Firmly believing that they 
are innocent of the crimes and corrup¬ 
tions with which they have been charg¬ 
ed, and that, if guilty, they ought not to 
be compelled to criminate themselves, 
the committee are clearly of opinion that 
the directors of the Bank nave been 
guilty of no contempt of the authority 
of this House, in having respectfully 
declined to submit their books for in¬ 
spection, except as required by the char¬ 
ter.” 


Importation of Specie. —Since the 
first day of December last, there have 
been imported into the United States: 
Gold bullion, $176,603 

Silver bullion, 119,165 

Gold coin, 279,909 

Silver coin, 7,358,654 


$7,934,331 

National Societies. —The anniver¬ 
sary meetings of most of the religious 
and philanthropic Societies of the Union 
were held in the early part of the past 
month, in this city. A synopsis of the 
condition of several is annexed : 

The American Seaman's Friend Soci¬ 
ety reports, on its sixth anniversary, that 
it has established permanent missionary 
stations at Canton,' Havre, and Honolu¬ 
lu, in the Sandwich Islands, besides mak¬ 
ing some exertions in the cause at Smyr¬ 
na and Batavia, E. 1. Fourteen places of 
public worship for seamen now exist on 
our Atlantic sea-coast: and great exer¬ 
tions are making in behalf of the objects 
of the Society on the borders of our in¬ 
land sc&s. 

The American Temperance Society re¬ 
ports, that there are 7,000 Temperance 
Societies in our country, and 1,200,000 
members of temperance societies; 9,000 
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merchants have given up the sale of ar¬ 
dent spirits; and 3 } 000 distillers have 
ceased to make it; 7,000 drunkards 
have been reclaimed* There are 100,000 
members of Temperance Societies in 
Great Britain ana Ireland; and the 
cause is making progress in Sweden, 
Russia, Madras in India, New-Holland, 
and South Africa. 

The American Tract Society have 
caused forty-six new works to be ste¬ 
reotyped, and no fewer than 3,498,688 
copies of different publications have 
been printed since the last annual report. 
The receipts of the Society during the 
past year were about #35,000, while the 
expenses exceeded that sum by #1,400, 
for which sum the Society is now in debt 

The American Board of Missions .— 
The whole number of missionaries 
now in the service of the Board, are 
as follows: 95 preachers, 5 physicians, 
7 printers, 28 teachers, farmers, &c. and 
140 married and unmarried female as¬ 
sistants. Total 275. Add to these 7 
native preachers, and 49 native assist¬ 
ants,—making a total of 331. The 
whole number of missions under the 
care of the Board is 24, including 60 
stations; printing establishments 5, 
having 9 presses, at which, and others 
employed by the Board,have been printed 
not less than 65 to 70,000,000 pages, in 
sixteen different languages. At the date 
of the latest returns, there were about 
1200 schools, containing about 56,000 
scholars, and in which had been in¬ 
structed, from the commencement, not 
less than 76,000 persons. There are 40 
churches, containing, according to the 
Jast returns, 1940 members, converts 
from heathenism, Mahomedanism, and 
corrupted Christianity. There had been 
received since their organization, about 
2300 members. 

The General Assembly's Board of Edu¬ 
cation, in its report, places the receipts 
of the Society, during the papt year, at 
#38,000, and the number of young men 
qualified for the ministry under its pa¬ 
tronage, at 578. 

The American Bible Society acknow¬ 
ledges the receipt, the past year, of 
eighty-eight thousand six hundred dol¬ 
lars, and announces that it has issued 
one hundred and ten thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two bibles and tes¬ 
taments, and formed twenty-seven new 
Auxiliary Societies. 


NEW-YORK. 

Lkqislatu*e. —In the Senate, on the 
1st ultimo, the bill from the House, re¬ 
storing imprisonment for debt, on all 
judgments obtained in Justices' Courts, 
was laid on the table. It was subsequent¬ 
ly taken up and rejected. The following 
bank-bills have been passed: Bank of 
Orleans, Albany City Bank, Highland 
Bank, Newburgh, Farmers’ and Mecha¬ 
nics’ Bank, Poughkeepsie, the Sackets 
HarborBank,and the Lafayette andCom- 
mercial Banks, New-Yora; Bills incor¬ 
porating the Castleton and West Stock- 
bridge, and the Warsaw and Leroy Rail¬ 
road companies, have also been passed. 

Statistics. —The annexed valuable 
statistical facts are gathered from Wil¬ 
liams’ Annual Register: 

Number of Post-offices in 
the State of New*York, 


Jan. 1, 1834, 

1663 

Increase during the year, 
Number of Newspapers 

78 

printed in the State, 

do. (of these) in this 

264 

city, ... - 

Average circulation of the 

66 

10 large daily city papers, 


each, - 

(Or 17,000 sheets issued 
daily,) - - - 

Bushels of Salt made and 
inspected at Salina in 

1700 

1833, - 

Value of Real Estate in dif- 

1,838,646 


ferent Counties, - #319,879,107 

Do. of Personal Estate, • 96,601,496 


Total, #416,480,603 

Estimated value of Lands, 

Live Stock, &c. in the 
State in 1825, - #221,288,212 

539 miles of Canal, cora- 


pleted and owned by the 

State, cost - 

#11,488,036 

Attorneys and Counsellors 

in the State, in 1834, - 

2084 

do. in 1820, 

1248 

Increase, 

836 

Clergy, of different deno- 

minations, in 1834, 

1849 

do. in 1819, - 

- 761 

Increase, 

1088 

Physicians and Surgeons, 

in 1834, - - - 

2650 
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Military Force, - - 200,000 

JJANK9.-There are 8lBanks 
in the State of New-Y ork, 

(exclusive of three bran¬ 
ches of the U. S. Bank.) 

- Total capital, - - . -$27,846,460 

Additional capital paid into 

the Dutchess Co. Bank, 60,000 
Three Branches U. S.Bank, 3,000,000 


Total. 84 Banks in opera¬ 
tion, - $30,906,460 

Eight Banks incorporated 

by the Legislature,in 1834, 2,800,000 
Phenix Bank, (increase) 1,000,000 


Total 92 Banks, $34,706,460 


Amount subjected to the 

Safety Fund, - - $26,531,460 

City Statistics. —The amount of 
coal consumed in the jrear 1834, in the 
city, was 57,798 tons ; in the preceding 
year, 75,000 tons. 

Paupers. —The whole number of 
paupers admitted at the Alms-House 
for the year ending May 1, 1834, was 
4 y 926—of whom were discharged 2,614, 
eloped 111, died 508, remaining May 
1st, 1,693. 

City Temperance Society. —There 
have been added to the several Tempe- 
rance Societies in the city, during the 
year, 15,873 pledges, making a total of 
30,345 names. 

Board op Examination at West 
Point. —The following list comprises 
the names of the individuals selected by 
the Secretary of War, to be present at 
the annual examination of tne Cadets 
at the Military Academy the present 
month: 

Professor J. W. Smith, Brunswick, 
Maine ; Gov. J. B. Francis, Providence, 
Rhode Island; Alvin Bronson, Oswego, 
New-York ; JameB Hooker, Pough¬ 
keepsie, New-York ; Gen. G. Yan 
Schoonhoven, Waterford, New-York ; 
G. B. Dallas, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; 
Col. T. Rin<riand, Washington, Penn¬ 
sylvania ; C. B. Penrose, Carlisle, Penn¬ 
sylvania ; James Latimer, Wilmington, 
Delaware; I. T. Anderson, Botetourt, 
Virginia; Dr. R. M. Patterson, Char¬ 
lottesville, Virginia; Wright Stanley, 
Newborn, North Carolina ; H. G.Com- 
mingo, Danville, Kentucky; J.M.Bass, 
Nashville, Tennessee; P. Lindsley, D. 
D. Nashville, Tennessee; Professor J. 

60 


W. Scott, Hamilton, Ohio; Gov. R. 
Lucas, Columbus, Ohio; John Hamm, 
Esq. Zanesville, Ohio; Col. A. Murat, 
Jefferson, Florida; Gov. W. P. Duval, 
Tallahassee,Florida; Brig. Gen. Atkin¬ 
son, United States Army; Lt. Col. S. 
Thayer, United States Army ; Capt. J. 
L. Smith, United States Army. 

Trade of the New-York Canals.— 
Some estimate of the trade of the Erie 
Canal may be formed from the fact, that 
the following, among other property, 
passed the collector’s office at Utica, to¬ 
wards tide water, on the Erie canal, from 
the 15th to the 18th of May, via: 

13,895 barrels of flour. 

653 “ ashes. 

925 “ provisions. 

8,117 bushels of wheat. 

1,030 “ coarse grain. 

23,844 gallons of domestic spirits. 
591,030 met of lumber. 

56,203 cubic feet of timber. 

210,500 staves. 

The amount of tolls paid on clear¬ 
ances passing and issued from Utica, on 
the above property, was $18,075 11. 

Rail-Roads. —The Buffalo and Black 
Rock Rail-Road is completed, and the 
cars commenced running on the 10th 
ultimo. It is 3 miles 20 rods in length, 
commencing at the Terrace, and ending 
at the Ferry, Black Rock, and the care 
are connected with stages and steam¬ 
boats for Niagara Falls. This work 
was commenced last Fall, and has been 
completed with eight weeks’ labor this 
spring. A splendid car, the cost of 
which is not less than from ten to twelve 
hundred dollars, and which will convey 
fifty passengers, was put in operation 
on the first day. 

The following summary of the differ¬ 
ent professions in the city of New-York, 
is gathered from Williams’ Annual Re¬ 
gister: Agents (land, &c.) 92, attor¬ 
neys and counsellors 573, auctioneers 
94, bakers 400, boot-makers 114, book¬ 
sellers 142, bookbinders 90, boarding 
houses 503, block and pump makers 84, 
brass founders 73, brokers 177, butchers 
237, builders 104, carpenters 1392, car¬ 
vers 70, carters 1581, cabinet makers 
278, chair makers 151, clothiers 140, 
coopers 204, comb makers 65, coach 
makers 66, dentists 44, druggists 200, 
engineers 87, engravers 74, flour stores 
45, grocers2106, hairdressers 166, hard¬ 
ware dealers 164, hatters and hat stores 
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101, iron founders 55, jewellers 148, 
livery stable keepers 89, masons 577, 
merchants 2255, milliners 124, ministers 
123, physicians and surgeons 409, piano¬ 
forte makers 58, pilots 64, porter-house 
keepers 300, printers 378, riggers 112, 
•hip chandlers 181, shoe makers 999, 
smiths 448, stone cutters 142, tailors 624, 
teachers 284, tin smiths 137, upholster¬ 
ers 69, watch and clock makers 162, 
weavers 118, weigh masters 159, wheel¬ 
wrights 67. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Manufactures. —The following in¬ 
formation relative to the manufactures 
of Lowell, Mass, is from a Boston jour¬ 
nal : The total amount of capital invest¬ 
ed is but a fraction short of five millions 
and a half of dollars ; and the number 
of hands employed is nearly six thou¬ 
sand—more than four thousand five 
hundred of whom are females. Twelve 
hundred females are employed in the 
Mills of the Merrimack Company alone. 
The Merrimack and Lawrence compa¬ 
nies employ the largest amount of capi¬ 
tal, and manufacture the greatest quan¬ 
tity of goods per annum. The former, 
with nve Mills, consume eighty-six 
bales, and manufacture 125,000 yards 
of cotton per week; while the latter, 
with four MUIs, consume one hundred 
and sixty baleB, and manufacture 
170,000 yards per week. The Merri¬ 
mack Company employ 1700 hands, and 
consume, per annum, 5000 tons of coal, 
and 1400 cords of wood; while the Law¬ 
rence Company employ but 1150 hands, 
and consume, per annum, only 400 tons 
of coal, and 100 cords of wood. This 
difference is produced by the quality 
and description of the goods manufac¬ 
tured. The total amount of cotton con¬ 
sumed is 32,604 bales per annum, and 
the total amount of cotton cloth manu¬ 
factured is six hundred and ninety-seven 
thousand yards per week ; or thirty-six 
millions, two hundred and forty-four 
thousand yards per annum. Seven 
thousand one hundred tons of anthracite 
coal, five hundred thousand bushels of 
charcoal, three thousand five hundred 
cords of wood, and twentv-six thousand 
gallons of oil, are annually consumed. 
The weekly salaries of the female 
operatives amount to $14,868 75; the 
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weekly salaries of the male operatives 
to $13,860 : total per week, $28,728 75. 
Total per annum, $1,493,895 00. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Canals. —On the western division of 
the Pennsylvania Canal, during the two 
months of March and April there were— 

113 arrivals from ihe East 7,560,790 lbs. 

194 departures to the East 3,495,933 

11,068,721 lb*. 

or 5,543 ions, paying a toll of $7,593 

Coal Trade. —Eleven thousand se¬ 
ven hundred and twenty-nine tons of 
coal were conveyed from Schuylkill 
county, during the first week of May. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Legislature, —The Legislature con¬ 
vened on the6th ultimo. The Hod.Rooek 
Huntington, of Norwich, was chosen 
speaker, by a majority of seventy votes. 
The Hon. Samuel A. Foote was elect¬ 
ed Governor, on the first day of the ses¬ 
sion, by a majority #f eighty-fomr. Hod. 
Thomas S. Williams was elected Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, by a 
majority of one hundred and seventeen. 
The first Associate Justice, Hon. Jaber 
W. Huntington, was elected by a ma¬ 
jority of forty-three, and the second As¬ 
sociate, Henry W. Waits, Esq. by a 
majority of forty-one. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Legislature. —The Legislature con¬ 
vened at Newport on the 8tb ultimo, to 
organize the state government. John 
Brown Francis, was re-elected Govern 
nor, by a majority of one hundred and 
fifty, and Jeffrey Hazard, Lieutenant 
Governor, by a majority of one hundred 
and six. Resolutions were presented 
from six Masonic Lodges in the Slate, 
voluntarily surrendering their charters. 
The people of the state have voted, by 
a large majority, in favor of construct- 
ing a State Prison. 

THE PROVINCES. 

Commerce of GIuebec.— On the 22d 
ult. no less than 135 vessels, with a bur¬ 
den of 37,585 tons had entered at Clue- 
bee from Europe; 88, with a burden of 
25,244 tons, had cleared out; and 47, 
with a tonnage of 12,341, remained. 
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DEATHS, 

AND BRIEF OBITUARY RECORDS OF FERSON8 RECENTLY DECEASED. 


At Bethlehem, Pa. (the place of his birth,) 
early in February last, the Ret. Lewis D. 
De Schweiwitz, the Secular head of the 
Moravian Society, or Unitras Fratrum in 
America, aged about 52 years. Several of 
his early years were spent in the pursuit of 
study in Germany, during which period he de¬ 
voted considerable attenUou to the investiga¬ 
tion of cryptogamous plants. After his return 
to this country, the confidence of his brethren 
gave him an ecclesiastical charge in one of 
the Moravian settlements in North Carolina. 
While on that station, he employed a part of 
his time in studying and arranging the fungi 
of that region. His various scientific publi¬ 
cations are in great esteem among the learn¬ 
ed, and justly eotitle him to an eminent place 
among the botanists of his time. He was in¬ 
defatigable in the discharge of his duties, con¬ 
scientious and consistent on the subject of re¬ 
ligion, and persevering in every description of 
study. 

At his residence in Chesterfield County, 
Virginia, Edward Bass, ses., in the 80th 
year of his age. On the first breaking out of 
the Revolution, in 1775, Mr. Bass enlisted as 
a volunteer in the Minute Service, and remain¬ 
ed some time at Williamsburg under the com¬ 
mand of Patrick Henry. From that time to 
the termination of the War, by the surrender 
of the British Army at York, he was frequent¬ 
ly called into service, and generally acted as 
Orderly Sergeant; during which time he serv¬ 
ed under some of the most distinguished offi¬ 
cers of the Revolution. Mr. Bass was bom 
in tho County of Chesterfield, the 15th August, 
1744, and passed his long life in the same neigh¬ 
borhood, without reproach, and, it is believed, 
without ever having had an enemy. He was 
a man of excellent sense; and no one could 
look upon his countenance without being struck 
with tne expression of goodness and truth im¬ 
pressed upon his features-—denoting a mind at 
peace with itself and with all. He was at the 
time of his death, and had been for more than 
60 years, a member of the Baptist Church ; 
ana his useful and virtuous life furnishes the 
best commentary on the sincerity and truth of 
his religion—a life well spent in the service of 
his Country and his God ; blessed with sereni¬ 
ty and peace, and the esteem of all who knew 
nun in this world, and with the rich and endur*- 
ing reward appointed for the just and good, in 
the world to come. 

At Farmington, Conn. Johit Mix, Esq. 
aged 79 years. Col. Mix was one of the few 
surviving officers of the war of the Revolution. 
He was often called to represent the place of 


his residence in the Legislature of the State, 
and for many years held a soat on the bench 
of the County Court. He was faithful in the 
discharge of his public duties, and shared ex> 
tensively the respect and confidence of his fel¬ 
low citizens. 

At Albany. Mas. Fawwv Bulmore, aged 
85 years, at the house of the late Chancdlor 
Lansing, in whose family she had resided for 
more than half a century. 

In Portsmouth, N. H. on Wednesday last. 
Willi am Gardwer, Esq. aged 82. He held 
the office of CoHunissioner of U. S. Loans 
for many years. 

In Cornish, N. H. Eleazek Jacksoiv, 
aged about 80 years, a soldier of the Revolu¬ 
tion, and father of Hon. Eleazer Jackson, 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, Sulli¬ 
van county. 

In Dedham, Mass. Mr. Jowathaw Ful¬ 
ler, aged 74: Mr. Phiheas E. Dears, 
aged 72 : patriots of the Revolution. 

In Leominster, Mass. Major JoheGood- 
ridoe, pensioner, formerly of Fitchburg, aged 

In Richmond, on the 5th April, Thomas 
Beltoic, a Revolutionary pensioner, aged 63 
years. On the 19th, C aft. Daw. Whifflr, 
a Revolutionary pensioner, aged 83 years. 

In Morgantown, Va. Col. Samuel Haw- 
wav, a soldier of the Revolution, aged 90 
years. 

In Northampton, on the 9th May, Mas. 
Lucv Phelps, aged 72, and Mas. Diawa 
Clapp, aged 50. They were mother and 
daughter, and both expired on the same day. 

At Canton, China, William Locke, cf 
Lowell, aged 20. He fell from the mainmast 
of the ship Hellespont, striking first in the rig¬ 
ging, then in the main chains, and from thence 
overboard. His body was not recovered. 

At Cold Spring, Putnam County, on the 
19th ult., after a short illness, the Rev. Tho¬ 
mas Greir, formerly of Orange County, aged 
55. He was taken suddenly ill while perform¬ 
ing Divine Worship on the preceding Sabbath, 
and was taken from the pulpit to his noroe, and 
after remauung speechless some time, expired 
about 6 o’clock the next evening. 

At his residence, in Northumberland Coun¬ 
ty, Va., on the 19th Feb., aged 68, Col. Wib- 
liam Hewdersow, beloved and respected by 
all who knew him. He was a native oTthe coun¬ 
ty of Fermanagh, Ireland, and a resident of 
Northumberland county for 28 years past. In 
the late war with England, ht raised a V 9 lw* 
teer company of Artillery, which be com¬ 
manded to the end of the war. 
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Junk —“ The leafy month of June!” A sense of harmony and pleasure is conveyed in the 
mere mention of the delicious word. May is wont to much more homage than she 

deserves. She is not half so praise-worthy as poets would contend. Winter often lays his 
grisly head in her lap-—takes liberties with her charms, and blights her roses. Her dew-drops 
turn to hail; her buds are rifled and violated, by rude blasts from the boreal nostrils of old 
Hyem. But June is frank and free. There is no deceit in Nature, during her reign. The 
broad leaves are out, in full luxuriance, waving to the air ; the wild bird rides and tosses in 
the pride of his heart, on the waftage of the west wind; the streams send their affluent volume 
of music into the air, along whose under strata 

■■ --** a thousand odours rise, 

Breathed up from blossoms of a thousand dies.'* 

Jt is the very witching time of the year. How proudly do the hills arise, in the clear, hallow¬ 
ed light! The heavy verdure of the landscape seems to yield a greenness and a freshness to the 
heart. The peace of the season sinks into the soul. The herds stand midway in the stream, 
or dispose themselves in ruminating clusters beneath the trees in the midst of the fleld; the 
lake resembles a waste of molten silver, or gold; a stream of sleepy lustre lingers about the 
distant landscape—and the wide earth seems robed in an universal smile. 

“ Of all the days in the year,* 1 the most calm and holy is a Sunday in June# Hark to the 
melody of that sweet village bell, floating over suburban fields and waters! Multitudes of wor¬ 
shippers are gathering to the House of Prayer. There, as in the city, fair congregrations, 
decked in summer attire, rise and sink, in their devotions, like a moving ocean of rainbows 
and flowers. The hymn ascends, and the voice of the preacher goes forth, in a cloud of in¬ 
cense. Then, when the country seems wrapt in a spell of immovable quietude, let the stu¬ 
dent of Nature, and the adorer of God, go forth into the fields and lanes that adjoin village or 
city, and give up his heart to meditation. How calm is the twilight of such a day! The trees 
are bending, as if in prayer; the sky seems palpable;—the lingering light sleeps, like dust of 
jolver, upon every object. Then, let the Christian go— 

“ Not to the domes, where crumbling arch and column, 

Auest the feebleness of mortal hand ; 

But to that fane, most catholic and solemn. 

Which God bath planned. 

To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 

Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply; 

Its choir, the winds and waves, whose organ, thunder— 

Its dome, the sky.” 

It is quite impossible for a reasonable man to pass through June, without solemn and in¬ 
spiring thoughts. The month becomes religion ; and the heart imbibes a feeling of awe and 
worship. It reverts again to the day-spring of youth ; revives anew its aspirations and rap¬ 
tures ; glows with their promptings, and awakens the thousand hopes which are created only 
to perish, like exhalations in the evening. It may be, too, that a portion of philosophy is im¬ 
bibed, on the strength of which one is enabled to bear the subsequent fervors of the summer 
solstice. 

At any rate, commend us to June. It is a sweet, quiet season—richer than May—brighter 
than April, with all her fitful smiles. The man who cannot beget kindly sentiments, and gen¬ 
tle wishes, in June, is capable of any enormity. He would rob a church, or— steal a sheep! 
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Mi. Fay.—I n common with every friend of American Literature, we feel a just pride in 
the possession of the agreeable writer whose name stands at the head of this brief tribute. 
The 44 Minute Book, a series of Familiar Letters from abroad,” now publishing in the popular 
journal, of which he is an editor, partakes of the ease and grace of Goldsmith, and the quiet 
and oblique humor of Irving; and we are pleased to learn that the letters are hereafter to be 
presented to the public in a more enduring form than the pages of a weekly gazette. The dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of Mr. Fay’s writings, is, their perfect truth to nature. His description of 
the scenes which for the first time meet his delighted eye, are tinctwith the freshness and exu¬ 
berance of feeling of a simple-hearted child. There is no dullness in his diffusive narrative. 
He never swells his pathos into bombast, nor degrades his humor. He has the faculty of 
painting with his pen—and of placing the scene he depicts palpably before the reader. There 
is no subject so trivial, that he does not impart to it an interest. Witness the following, penned 
at sea: 

44 This morning I awake with the sound of rushing waters. The suspended lamp swings vio¬ 
lently from the cabin. The voice of the helmsman proclaims ‘ eight bells.* There is a change in 
the wa»ch. It is morning, I must up and commence a new day. There certainly is an uncom¬ 
monly fresh wind. The vessel rolls very heavily. I have half fractured my skull against a 
beam, and nearly broken my neck in a rash attempt to turn round without holding on. There l 
over goes the basin of water, splash, upon the floor, my soap has started away among the bis¬ 
cuit-barrels. My boots are walking off without any legs in them, and I grasp my tooth-brush 
as I would a fresh caught eel. In dressing, I have performed so many extraordinary flourishes, 
that you might mistake me for a highly-sublimated French dancing-master in the paroxysms 
of a minuet, only my pirouettes are more remarkable for energy than grace. While washing 
my face, I hold on like a drowning man clinging to a plank for his life, and I draw on my coat 
in the attitude of a Roman gladiator in the heat of a battle. Well, I am clothed at last, and 
now for the deck. Heigh ! here’s a change. The sea is lashed into a turbulent waste of bil¬ 
lows. The high land faintly visible in the distance—not a remnant of a cloud to be seen—and 
here comes up the sun without the least parade, like a king incog, whom common men may 
look on without being dazzled.” 

As the vessel approaches the land, the deceptive appearances which are grasped at as the 
legitimate terra Jrrma } are described in the annexed sly vein: 

14 Rose before day: air mild and sweet; morning lovely, and sky delicious. As the light 
dawned, a number of sails appeared in sight, and 4 land, ho !* greeted my ears. It lay on our 
south, a dark, mountainous ndge, painted ooldly against the golden eastern light. Imagine my 
sensations, at this first glance at Capes Trafalgar and Spartel. It was Europe. It was Af¬ 
rica. It was the old world lying dimly along the horizon—a cloud—a shadow—a dream. We 
had scarcely, however, delivered ourselves of the reflections and expressions usual on such oc¬ 
casions, and before I could get any of them to paper, when, lo! as the sun rose higher, Europe 
began to rise too, and was presently followed by Africa, which rolled slowly up the heavens, 
with most provoking indifference. So vanish the hopes of many an enthusiast—the systems 
of many a philosopher. Trafalgar is at this moment hanging over my head, in the shape of a 
pretty cloud; and Spartel, after sailing off gracefully to the south, and changing into a sea- 
dragon, has fairly melted away into thin air.’" 

We have followed Mr. Fay, with great interest, through the perils and pleasures of the 
deep, to Marseilles. He is performing quarantine for four or five days m the port of that town 
—and leaving him to narrate his first impressions of the scene, wo part with him, until we 
meet him hereafter, 44 yprinted in a boke 

44 The people seem all dressed like theatrical performers. I see hundreds of women in the 
open air without bonnets. This, indeed, is a foreign country. There is not a house, a shed, 
a ship, a figure, a steeple, nay, not a sound without its own peculiar and extraordinary cha¬ 
racter. The chatter and jabbier of incomprehensibilities have the most curious effect, and every 
creature seems hallooing, running, beckoning, laughing ; and very earnestly acting his part in 
the game of life. What bustle and animation ! Yonder old man of seventy on board the Dutch 
galliot, is the stillest of them, tranquilly smoking his long pipe. What a queer set fill this boat, 
and all together jabbering enough to stun me ; boys too—a handsome little rascal. He asks 
if I want a boat. No, no, my little fellow, I have to stay here five days yet; and he bows his 
head, how civilly—every body bows. The pilot wishes to know what ne can do for us, and 
bows. The officer from the custom-house bows—perfect strangers bow to me. But although 
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there is an incredible deal of smoking going on, I hare not seen any F rench ma n either take 
snuff, or shrug his shoulders, or twist his face wrong side out, as they are always made to do. 
every man of them, in plays and novels. They are a strange set, notwithstanding, and I 
have seen nothing natural to me yet, except a little gray cat cleaning her whiskers, in the huge, 
awkward, black galliot adjoining us. Even she, although she has a very American way of 
lifting her back and performing other feline manoeuvres, displays an odd expression of face, 
answers not to the good household name of * puss,’ and most probably mews m French.” 


The Drama.— During the past month, the farewell engagements of Mr. and Miss 
Kemble, and Mr. and Mrs. Wood have occurred at the Pars Theatre. The for¬ 
mer distinguished artists appeared, among other plays, in Much Ado about Nothing, Macbeth, 
Romeo and Juliet, Rule a Wife and have a Wife, and The Inconstant. It is so m e th i n g 
too late, at this perioJ, to laud the acting of Mr. and Miss Kemble. Since their first ap¬ 
pearance upon American boards, there has been but one opinion of their merits, among 
intelligent patrons of the drama. Miss Kemble has visibly improved by the experience 
gained in her constant professional labors. Mr. Kemble continues the same finished actor, of 
a school now nearly, alas! extinct. Hi* performances are of uniform excellence. He under¬ 
takes nothing, to which he is not competent to render strict justice. His recent person ati o n 
of Mercutio, in Romeo and Juliet, Benedict, in Much Ado about Nothing, and Macbeth, will 
justify the highest encomiums. What can be more admirable than his description of Queen 
Mab, “ the fairies 1 midwife,” in the first-named play, or the dialogue in the garden scene of 
the second, or the dagger and banquet scenes in Macbeth ? There is ooe feature in the per¬ 
formances of this gentleman which should be more widely emulated by the members of the 
corps dramatique , than it is. He seems utterly unaware of the presence of the audience. Ho 
never casts his eyes around at his auditors to collect their suffrages, when he has “ made a 
point,” or has given an improved or unusual reading. The only fault which may be found 
with the acting of Mr. Kemble, consists in this—that at times, he gives us too much pantomi¬ 
mic personation, as in one or two of the scenes in Much Ado about Nothing, for exaanple. But 
these are minor defects, and belong rather to the school in which he has been trained, than ft* 
himself. To her father’s correctness in stage deportment, Miss Kemble unites the deepest 
pathos in tragedy, and the most exuberant spirit and nature in high comedy. She possesses 
the power to silence the hum of a crowded theatre, so that a breath would disturb the stillness, 
to swell the heart with sympathy, and fill the eye with tears, in Bianca, or in Julia; and to 
create, from pit to gallery, one universal cachinnation, in Beatrice, or Katharine. To supe¬ 
rior dramatic endowments, Miss Kemble superadds those of the first intellectual order. Asa 
writer, she has won a wide reputation, and the first reviews of London and Edinburgh have 
awarded high praise to the productions of her pen. Both father and daughter are soon to leave 
America for England. It is well that they have not the power to take from even the 
of thoir numerous admirers and friends, the treasured memories of the enjoyment which they 
have afforded. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood, are also soon to embark for merry England. Wherever they have 
appeared throughout the Union, they have been most cordially received, and have won 1 golden 
opinions from all sorts of people’—not more by their high professional merit, than their amia¬ 
ble and kind deportment towards all with whom they have been thrown in contact. During 
their farewell engagement, they have appeared in The Duenna, Cinderilla, The Devil's Bridge, 
Fra Diavolo, The Maid of Judah, and other operas. To bestow panegyric upon the mellow¬ 
ness, the compass, the sweetness and flexibility of Mrs. Wood’s voice, and the excellence of 
her execution, is a superfluous work. She is superior, also, as an actress—being familiar with 
the business of the stage, and possessing dramatic powers of a high cast. As a singer, Mr. 
Wood is never at fault. His voice is rich and full, although not of the highest, power, and ho 
holds it in perfect co m m an d. It may be hahii—but there seems a slight affectation in his mode 
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of pronunciation-*-* circumstance which imparts an unpleasant feature to his otherwise unex¬ 
ceptionable performances. The manager of the Park Theatre deserves the gratitude of the 
public, for his attention to the adjuncts of the operas of Robert the Devil and the Maid of Ju¬ 
dah. The closing scene, and the scene in the Abbey, in the former, and in the latter, that re¬ 
presenting the castle of Front de Baeuf, have seldom been excelled in America. We cannot 
close this notice, without adverting to the universal excellence of Pl acids, an actor of sterling 
merit, who never over-acts his part, and never comes short of it. There is not in New-York, 
no general a favorite with the public, nor one more deserving such regard. Mr. Haceett, 
has fulfilled an engagement, also, at the Park, during the month. Beside his inimitable per¬ 
sonations of the genuine Yankee and Kentuckian, he exhibited the versatility of his talents, in 
the part of Monsieur Mallet, which he performed, both in manner and pronunciation, with the 
utmost truth to nature. 

At the Bowery Theatre, Mr. Booth has completed, and Mr. Forrest has commenc¬ 
ed, an engagement. A play not a little similar to Life in London, called 44 Life in New-York,” 
has also been performed at this theatre, for a series of nights, to crowded houses. Mr. Booth 
went through his usual line of characters, as Richard the Third, Lear, Sir Giles Overreach, 
Macbeth, Iago, etc. In the first-mentioned tragedy, Mr. Booth has no equal. The elder 
Kean was alone his superior in Richard; and the best critics were not clearly of opinion that 
Booth’s tent scene was not equal to that of Kean. His Lear, Sir Giles Overreach, and Sir 
Edward Mortimer, are performances, which none who have seen can ever forget. There 
are the very soul of subdued pathos, and tenderness, and the most natural decrepitude, in his 
personation of the “ poor, broken-hearted, old man,” and all the reality of bitter and malignant 
passions, in the hero of the Iron Chest. It was a rich treat to see Othello and Iago in such 
hands as those of Hamblin and Booth. Mr. Forrest has but just returned from a success¬ 
ful professional tour to the South and West. Deservedly high as this native actor has stood, 
in the estimation of countrymen proud to own him as an example of American talent, every 
succeeding engagement evinces his power to reach a higher niche in the temple of dramatic 
fame. The excellence which he displays as a personator of the characters in native melo-dra- 
mas, is not less perceptible in his efforts in the older plays of Shakspeare. A continued 
course of judicious reading and laborious study, has left, in these latter, little room for im¬ 
provement. 


Oratorio or the Messiah.— Handel’s Oratorio of the Messiah was recently perform¬ 
ed by the New-York Sacred Music Society, at the Chatham-etreet chapel. We have not 
space for an extended notice of the performance. Among the principal solos, were Mr. 
Wood, Mr. Sheppard, Mr. Pearson, Mr. Rives, on the trumpet, Mrs. Wood, and Mrs. 
Franklin. The orchestra embraced the most distinguished instrumental talent in the country, 
and alone consisted of fifty performers. The force was arranged, in part, as follows : canto, 
fifty; alto, fifteen; tenor, forty; basso, sixty. The whole number of performers amounted to 
something more than two hundred. In the overture, the recitative, “ Comfort ye my people,” 
was given with great effect by Mr. Wood. The recitative, 44 Thus saith the Lord,” was well 
executed by Mr. Sheppard, in a sweet and flexible, but not powerful voice. The mellow, 
plaintive air, “ He was despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief,” by Mrs. Franklin, and the accompanying choruses, were executed with much feeling 
and beauty. The air, 41 1 know that my Redeemer liveth,” by Mrs. Wood, and the semi¬ 
chorus, 44 Since by man came death,” etc., by Messrs. Wood, Sheppard, and Pearson, at¬ 
tracted great admiration. The trumpet obligato, 44 The trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised,” by Mr. Rives, was given with thrilling effect. The finale, 44 Worthy is the 
Lamb,” and the grand chorus, were performed in a masterly maimer. The entire perform¬ 
ance of the oratorio, on this occ as ion, has never been surpassed in America. 
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A Remembrancer. —A Tew of the many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Wood, in Boston, dar¬ 
ing their late farewell visit to that city, caused to be executed a silver vase, and salver, of ex¬ 
quisite workmanship, to be presented to them, in token of their friendship and kindly memories. 
A committee was deputed to present it to Mr. and Mrs. Wood, then fulfilling their farewell 
engagement in this city. The vase is executed in a style of beautiful simplicity. The salver 
which accompanies it is embellished with a fine engraving, representing a lyre and an opened 
music-book, containing the first notes of an air composed for the stanzas given below, from the 
pen of Thomas Power, Esq. of Boston. The following inscription is enclosed within the 
wreath: “ Presented to Joseph and Mary Wood, by their Boston friends, as a Remem¬ 
brancer of kind wishes, Boston, Mass., U. S. A., May 8,1834.” The song has been set to 
music, and is in course of publication in Philadelphia: 


THE REMEMBRANCER. 

Take thfe Vase, take the Vase; His an offering of friends 
Who ask in fond mem’ry one thought of the past: 
When the homage of others in paeans ascends, 

O’er ocean’s blue wave may reflection be cast; ’ 

And the feeling of kindness that eprings in the heart. 

Return the bright vision its raptures impart. 

Keep the Vase, keep the Vase: when in joy’s cloudless day 
Sweet fancy revisits true friends o’er the wave, 

Then ’twill treasure the tear-drop, that kindness may pay: 

A pledge far more dear than the trifle they gave. 

Should a feeling of sorrow e’er come o’er the soul, 

Then friendship shall gather its pearls in that bowl. 

Fill the Vase, fill the Vase, with the blossoms of /Spring, 
Both sweeter and brighter for those who are near; 

Let the beauty they boar, and the perfume they bring. 

Be emblems undying of friendship sincere ; , 

And when all the bright Visions of time shall decay, 

Their fragrance survive in a happier day. 


Literary Intelligence. —The Brothers Harper have in press, and soon to be pub¬ 
lished, the following works : The Kentuckian in New-York, by a Virginian; Guy River*, a 
Tale of Georgia, by the author of “ Martin Faber The Life and Adventure* of John Mar** 
ton Hall, by the author of “ Richelieu.” This is the sequel to James’s former work, “ Henry 
Masterton History of Persia, by J. B. Fraser, Esq.; The Atlantic Club Book, by several 
American authors; Narrative of Schoolcraft?* Expedition to the source of the Mississippi; 
and Conversations on the Evidence* of Christianity. 

The subjoined are New Works, recently published by Lilly, Wait k Co., Boston: 
The Complete Farmer and Rural Economist, forming a compendium of the most important 
branches of Agriculture and Rural Economy, by Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New 
England Farmer; The Parent's Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction, Vol. I. reprinting 
from the London edition, in a bold and clear type, and illustrated with wood engravings; Ra- 
eolita di Favole Italiani, in Prosa ed in Versi, con Annotazioni Grammatical! per uso de* 
Principianti, ce d Pietro Bachi. Procedure rell’ Universita Harvardiani. They have also 
issued, among others, the following New Editions: The Young Man's Guide, much improved; 
The Daughter's Own Book, a new and beautiful stereotype edition. 


END or VOLUME III. 
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